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The political piospeets of the New Year weie gieeted by the 
putyli# without strong excitement or aidour of paity hostility. 
That a feeling of discontent with the Gladstone Mimstiy had 
] ;oen on the increase lately was very evident. Mi. Cardwell 
alluded to it, when, m a speech at the Oxford Druid dinner on 
New Year’s Day, he expressed a hope that “the autumnal fog 
which had slnouded the Government had a little lifted,” and that 
when Pai Lament met it would disappear. The recent scattered 
elections testified to it. In the History for 1873 we have noticed 
the fiequent Conservative victories, against which the Liberals had 
only to set their successes at Bath and at Taunton. The Stroud 
election in January of the new year'now came to swell the Opposi- 
tion boasts. The vacancy was caused by the death of Mr, Wm- 
terbotham, who had held office in the Government: and the 
substitution for him of Mr. Dorington, the Conservative candidate, 
by a decisive majority, showed a great change in local feeling. 
An election contest at Newcastle, too, though it resulted in favour 

B 
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of Mr. Cowen, the Radical nominee, was accompanied by ciicum- 
stances which brought consolation to the defeated paity. 

The Premier was ill some difficulty about his own xeut at* 
Greenwich. When, on occasion of the recent Ministerial change, 
he shifted himself into the office of Chancellor of the Evelmqueu 
vice Mr. Lowe, he did not challenge again the voles of lu.> con- 
stituents. This was taken up by his adversaries as an unconsti- 
tutional omission ; and it was geneially surmised that when 
Parliament met he would have to stand an inquiry which might 
endanger his position. Amidst the Government milks it was wadi 
known that theie existed discontent, aid a failing in mutual 
cordiality, while the old allegiance to the chief had waxed very 
lukewarm. Still no violent or immediate crisis was apprehended, 
and the meeting of Parliament as usual on Fehruaiy 5, for iU 
sixth and last natural Session, was looked forward to as a neeessaiy 
and undoubted occurrence. 

About the middle of Januaiy it wars announced that the 
Premier was confined to his bed with a bionchial attack. He w aw 
well enough, howevei, a few days after to receive a deputation sent 
to elicit his opinion as to the extension of the county fianehim, 
and to make adong speech in reply, the upshot of winch was that 
he did not consider the country yet ripe foi the proposed reform ; 
but which, at the same time, indirectly conveyed, as many 
thought, the indications of his sympathy with the principle of the 
measure. 

The effect was like that of a thunderbolt falling from a calm 
empyrean, when, on the 24th, a long manifesto appeared in the 
public papers, signed with the Minister’s name and addressed to 
his constituents at Greenwich, announcing that the present Par- 
liament was to be dissolved, and a new one summoned to meet 
without delay. The reasons for this most unexpected proceeding 
were thus touched upon : — 

“ In the month of March last the Government were defeated 
in their effoifc to settle upon just and enlarged principles the long 
disputed question of the higher education m Ireland, if not by a 
combined, yet by a concurrent, effort of the leader of the Oj>posi- 
tion and of the Roman -Catholic prelacy of Ireland. Upon 
suffering this defeat, the Government, according to the practice 
of our Constitution, placed their resignations in the hands of the 
Sovereign. Her Majesty, in the just and wise exercise of her high 
office, applied to the leader of the Opposition. He, however, 
declaring that he was not prepared with a policy, and could not 
govern m the existing Parliament, declined to fill the void which 
he had made. Under these Circumstances, we thought ourselves 
bound by loyalty to the Queen not to decline the resumption of 
our offices. But this step we took with an avowed reluctance. 
We felt that, in consequence of what had hapjeenecl, both the 
Crown and country were, placed at a disadvantage, as it was 
established that, during the existence of the present Parliament, 
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one party only could govern, and must, therefore, govern without 
R appeal; We also felt that a precedent had been set, which both 
* diminished our strength and weakened the general guarantees for 
the responsibility and integrity of Parliamentary opposition. 

“ Of this diminution'of strength we were painfully and sensibly 
reminded during the Session by the summary and rapid dismissal, 
in the House of Lords, of measures which had cost much time and 
labour to the House of Commons. 

“But we remembered that m the years 18G8 and 1870, when 
the mind of the country was unambiguously expressed, the House 
of Lords had, much to its honour, deferred to that expression upon 
matters of great moment; and I cannot doubt that it would have 
continued in this course, had the isolated and less certain, but 
still frequent and fiesh, indications of public opinion at single 
elections continued to be in harmony with the powerful and 
authentic, but now more remote, judgment of 1868. 

“ This state of things, which was not satisfactory at the close of 
the last Session, and which has not admitted of remedy by the 
method of resignation and a change of Government, has not im- 
proved during the recess, especially the latter part of the recess ; 
and the time has now arrived when the Administration, able to 
anticipate and survey the pnncipal parts and the general character 
of the work which awaits it, has been called on to consider whether 
it could reasonably undertake such work without a fresh access of 
strength, and to frame its advice to Her Majesty accordingly. 

“The question whethei Ministers ought to retain oi to abandon 
office should be decided by a geneial election, with the oppor- 
tunity which it affords for broad declarations of policy and issues 
truly national, and cannot be satisfactorily solved by isolated 
contests, of which the issue is in a greater degree dependent on 
close discipline and finished and concentrated organisation. 

“From "a state of things thus fitful and casual, we desire to 
pass to one in which the nation will have had full opportunity of 
ex$r&siBg*wi]l and choice as between the political parties. The 
Government of the day* whatever it be, will be aimed with its 
just means of authority both within and without the Legislature. 
The Opposition will enjoy the power, Snd doubtless will not shrink 
from the duly, of taking office. The House of Commons will be 
3 emstated in its full possession of Constitutional authority, and 
when it shall see cause to withdraw its confidence from an Ad- 
ministration, it will not leave the Sovereign without resource.” 

After reviewing the acts of the late Ministry, and claiming 
credit to it for the measures it had passed, Mr* Gladstone then 
dexterously threw out his bait for a renewal of confidence, in the 
shape of a diminution of local taxation and of an intended total 
repeal of the Income Tax, for which the surplus he should have to 
show of four millions, would afford justification. He said : “ In 
1842 the Irrcome Tax was employed by Sir Robert Peel partly to 
cover a serious deficit in the revenue, but principally to allow 7 of 






important advances in the direction of free trade. I need not 
dwell on the great work of liberation which has been accomplished** 
by its aid. Mainly perhaps on tins account, it has been borne 
with an exemplary patience. But no Government has ever been 
able to make it perpetual, like our taxes m general, or even to 
obtain its lenewal for any veiy long tenn of yearn. Since 18(h) 
it lias been gianted by an annual Act. Billing a long time, foi 
leusons on which it is not necessaiy for me lien* to dwell, the 
countiy cherished, together with the desire, the expectation 01 
hope of its extinction. But the sum annually diawn from it 
formed so heavy an item in the accountsTrom year to year, that 
it appeared to have grown unmanageable. It has, however, been 
the happy fortune of Mi. Lowe to bring it down, fiist from (W. to 
4 d. 9 and then from 4cZ. to 3 d. in the pound. The pioceeds of the 
Income Tax for the present year aie expected to be between 
5,000, OOQZ. and 6,000, 000Z., and at a sacrifice for the financial 
year of something less than 5,500,000?. the countiy may enjoy 
the advantage and relief of its total repeal. 

“ 1 do not hesitate to affiim that an effoit should now be made 


to attain this advantage, nor to declare that, according to my 
judgment, it ls-in piesent cncumstances practicable. 

66 And yet, while making this lecommendatron and avowal, I 
have inoie to add. It will have been observed that the proposals 
I have mentioned contemplate pimcipaily the relief of lateable 
and other property, although there aie many among the payers of 
Income Tax the association of whom with that term seems almost 


to mock them. But it is manifest that we ought not to aid the 
rates, and lemove the Income Tax, without giving to the geneial 
consumer, and giving him simultaneously, some inaiked relief in 
the class of ai tides of popular consumption. 

“ It may be observed that the changes I have indicated would 
dispose of more, indeed considerably moie, than the surplus I have 
named ; and that I am not entitled to anticipate anv larger 
balance of available levenue dining the coming financial yea* from 
the piesent souices as they aie fixed by law. But I have said 
nothing to preclude the Gov eminent from asking Parliament to 
consider, m conjunction • with those great remissions, what 
model ate assistance could be had from judicious adjustments of 
existing taxes. And it is scarcely necessary for me "to add that, 
admitting, as I do admit, the declaiations of 1868, 1 foi one 
could not belong to a Government which did not on every occa- 
sion seek to enlarge its resources by a wise economy. But these, 
I admit, are general declarations. Their whole value depends 
upon their future and practical development. On this subject I 
will frankly al bw that the question is for the moment one of 
confidence. The policy of the Government foi the last five years 
m paiticular, the chaiacter and opinions of my colleagues, and the 

t r m T' CiaI Ration with which I may say that, 
since 1842, 1 have been associated, are before you. I can only 
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add that I have not spoken lightly, but deliberately, and with full 
persuasion.” 

At the conclusion of his address he thus summed upthemeiits 
of the Liberal party in general : — 

cc It is sometimes said, gentlemen, that we of the Liberal 
Government and paity have endangered the institutions and 
worried all the inteiests of the country. As to the interests, I 
am aware of no one of them that we have injured. If we have 
unhappily offended any, it has been neither om intention nor our 
wish, but the consequence of our anxiety to consult the highest 
interest of all, m which all others aie involved — the interest of 
the nation. 

44 As to the institutions of the eountiy, gentlemen, the chaige 
is the veiy same that you have been accustomed to heai iuged 
against Libeial Go\ ernments in general foi the last foity yeais, 
It is time to test by a geneial survey of the past this trite and 
vague allegation. Now, there has elapsed a period of foity, or 
more exactly forty-three yeais since the Liberal party acquired 
the main direction of public affairs. This followed another period 
of about forty years, beginning with the outbieak of the Ee volu- 
tionary War, duiing which there had been an almost unbroken 
rule of their opponents, who claimed, and weie reputed to be the 
great pieseivers of the institutions of the country But I ask 
you to judge the men by the geneial lesults. I fear we must 
admit that the teim of foity yeais of Tory lule, which closed in 
1830, and to which you aie invited to return, left the institutions 
of the country weaker, aye, even m its peace and order less secuie, 
than at the commencement of the period it had found them. I 
am confident that if now the piesent Government be dismissed 
fiom the seivice of their Gracious Misti ess and of the country, 
the Libeial party, which they represent, may at least challenge 
conti adrction when they say that their term of forty years leaves 
the Throne, the laws, and the institutions of the country not 
weaker, but stronger, than it found them.” 

The challenge foi the national \erdict thus impulsively thi own 
down was eagerly taken up by the lyral paity in the State. Mr. 
Disraeli immediately leplied to Mr. Gladstone by issuing an 
address to the electors of the County of Buckingham, m which lie 
did not scruple to lesume the tone of flippant saicasm charac- 
teristic of his famous letter to Lord Grey cle Wilton on occasion 
of the late Bath election. 

44 The Prime Minister,” said the Consen ative chief, 44 has ad- 
dressed to his constituents a piolnuianatne, in which he mentions 
many of the questions that ha\e occupied, or may occupy, public 
attention, but m which I find nothing definite as to the policy he 
would pursue, except this, that, having the prospect of a large 
surplus, he # will, if retained m power, devote that suiplus to the 
remission of taxation, whicji would he* the course of any party or 
any Ministry. But what is remarkable in his proposals is that, 
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on the one hand, they are accompanied by the disquieting infer- , 
naation that the surplus, in order to make it adequate, must be 
enlarged by an ‘adjustment/ which must mean an increase of 
existing taxes, and that, on the other hand* his principal measures 
of relief will be the diminution of local taxation and the abolition 
of the Income Tax — measures which the Conservative party have 
always favoured and which the Prime Minister and his fuenc Is have 
always opposed. 

fiC Gentlemen, I have ever endeavoured, and, if returned to 
Parliament, I shall, whether in or out of pffice, continue the en- 
deavour, to propose or support all measures calculated to improve 
the condition of the people of this kingdom. But I do not think 
this great end is advanced by incessant and harassing legislation. 
The English people are governed by their customs as much as by 
their laws, and there is nothing they more dislike than unnecessary 
restraint and meddling interference in their affairs. Generally 
speaking, I should say of the Administration of the last five years 
that it would have been better for us all if there had been a little 
more energy in our foieign policy and a little less m our domestic 
legislation. 

“By an act of folly or of ignoianco laiely equalled, the present 
Ministry relinquished a Tieaty which secuiecl us the fieedom of the 
Straits of Malacca for our trade with China and Japan, and they, 
at the same time, entering on the West Coast of Africa into those 
4 equivocal and entangling engagements 5 which the Prime Minister 
now deprecates, involved us in the Ashantee War. The honour of 
the country now requiies that we should prosecute that war 
with the vigour necessary to ensure success; but when that 
honour is vindicated, it will be the duty of Pailiament to inquire 
by what means we were led into a costly and destructive contest 
which neither Parliament nor the country has ever sanctioned, 
and of the necessity or justice of which, m its origin, they have 
not been made aware. 

“ T]ae question of a further reform of the House of Commbits is 
again suggested by the Prime Minister, I think unwisely. The 
argument for extending to tjae counties the household franchise of 
the towns on the ground of the existing system being anomalous 
is itself fallacious. 

“ Tiler ® has always been a diffeience between the franchises of 
the two divisions of the country, and no one has argued more 
strongly than the present Prime Minister against the contemplated 
identity of suffrage. The Conservative party view tins question 
without prejudice. They have pioved that they are not afraid of 
popular rights. But the late Reform Act was a large measure, 
winch, in conjunction with the Ballot, lias scarcely been tested by 
experience, and they will hesitate befoie they sanction further 
legislation, which will inevitably involve, among other consider- 
able changes, the disfranchisement of at least all boroughs in i he 
Kingdom compiling loss than 40,000 inhabitants. 
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, “ Gentlemen, the impending general election is one of no mean 

importance for tbe futuie ehaiacter of this kingdom. There is 
reason to hope, fiom the address of the Prime Minister, putting 
aside some ominous suggestions which it contains as to the expedi- 
ency of a local and suboidinate Legislature, that he is not, 
certainly at present, opposed to our national institutions 01 to tbe 
maintenance of the integrity of the Empiie. But, unfortunately, 
among his adherents some assail the Monarchy, otheis impugn 
the independence of the House of Loids, while theie are those who 
would relieve Pailiameijt altogether from any share in the govern- 
ment of one portion of the United Kingdom. Others, again, urge 
him to pursue his peculiar policy by disestablishing the Anglican 
as he has despoiled the Iiish Chiu eh ; while trusted colleagues in 
lus Cabinet openly concur with them in their desire altogether to 
thrust religion bom the place which it ought to occupy in national 
education. 

46 These, gentlemen, aie solemn issues, and the impending 
general election must decide them. Their solution must be 
arrived at when Europe is more deeply stirred than at any peiiod 
since the Keformation, and when the cause of civil liberty and 
religious freedom mainly depends upon the strength and stability 
of England. I ask you to xetuin me to the House of Commons to 
resist every proposal which may impair that strength and to support 
by eveiy means liei Imperial sway.” 

The passage about the Stiaits of Malacca in Mr. Disiaeli’s 
address gave rise to a little conti oversial byplay which relieved the 
seventy of the head and front attack ; in a subsequent speech to his 
constituents, Mi. Gladstone seized upon it for pointed criticism: — 

“Mr. Disraeli has taken you to a veiy distant legion, to the 
Stiaits of Malacca, and he says that we have committed an 
astonishing piece of folly, and have compromised the freedom of 
passage for our trade to China and Japan. Now, I must detain 
you a few ^minutes upon this. The tiansaction was in the year 
18?!*; yet Mr. Disiaeli sat still in the House of Commons during 
the sessions of 1872 and 1873, and entiiely forgot his duty to the 
Straits of Malacca. What has happened to rouse him from his 
insensibility ? An article has been published in Fraser's Maga- 
zine which has gieatly enlightened his mind. That aiticle was 
written by a gentleman named Bowles, and I am greatly mistaken 
if Mr. Disraeli does not find that he who plays at bowls must 
expect to meet with rubbers. Mr. Disraeli says that we had a 
Treaty securing the fieedom of the Straits of Malacca for our 
trade with China and Japan. We bad no such Treaty. We had a 
Treaty with Holland which gave England the exclusive jurisdiction 
on the Malay continent, and which gave to Holland a similar 
exclusive title to frame treaties and make her own arrangements 
m the Island of Sumatra, which forms the other side of the Straits 
of Malacca* and in all the neighbouring islands, but that gave no 
security whatever for the free navigation of the Straits of Malacca. 
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The Treaty \va* made in 1834, anti I am not now going to discus* , 
it. But if there is danger to the Straits of Malacca of stopping 
freedom ot navigation, that danger accrues where the St i ait is 
narrowest, because it is there evidently that interruption will be 
ottered to the navigation. The Stunt i& nanowest at the part, of 
Sumatra which is occupied by the kingdom of Siak. The Dutch 
made a Treaty some years ago by which they aequiied almost a 
sovereignty, or virtual supremacy, m that kingdom. Then was 
the time of danger, if any. And when was that Treaty made ? 
It was made in 1868, when Mr. Disiajli was in office. It 
was forwarded by the Dutch Minister to Lord Malmesbury on 
September 21, 1868, and on Septembei 23 Lord Malmesbury 
acknowledged the icceipt, and returned his thanks for the Treaty. 1 ’ 

Mr. Disraeli was not slack to reply. Addiessing his consti- 
tuents on the 31st, he declared Mr. Gladstone’s statements to 
have been grossly maccuiate. 44 What on earth,” he asked, “1 \ii< 
England to do with any Treaty between the Dutch Government 
and the King of Siak ? We had no more power to prevent it 
than to pi event the tiansit of Venus. Mr. Gladstone made a 
chaige against the late Government in distinct language, and a 
most senous one'. He said this Tieatv that we had made” with the 
Dutch, by which we had lelmquishcd ail secunty for the indepen- 
dence of the Straits of Malacca, and which led indirectly to the 
Ashantee War, was negotiated by the \ery Government ovei 
which Mr. Disraeli himself presided. It was the act of Lord 
Derby himself, under my sanction and my advice. I ha\ e to give 
to that statement of Mr. Gladstone an absolute and unequivocal 
denial. Something did occur on the subject of the Straits when 
we were in office, and the conduct of the Government o\er which 
I presided was exactly the leverso of that which Mi. Gladstone 
alleges against us.” 

But Mr. Gladstone i allied again to the chaige when next 
addressing his constituents m the thud and last of "th$se marvel- 
lous feats of lhetoric which signalised Ins new candidature n for 
their suffrages. 

u I found,” he said, 44 in the address of Mr. Disiaeli, a state- 
ment that we had sunendeied control over the Stunts of Malacca. 
If you will turn to the map you will find that the kingdom of 
Aeheen is separated by little short of 200 miles from the othei 
side of the water. Do you call a sea of 150 or 200 miles broad 
Straits ? I should like to know what Straits in the woild are 
150 miles bioad. file real Straits of Malacca aie but twenty 01 
thirty miles broad. ‘ But, no,! says Mr. Disraeli, ‘ the Straits of 
Malacca are between Aeheen and the continent, where the sea is 
oO miles wide. Now, I ask. is it not leasonable, when I found 
him complaining that we had abandoned the Straits of Malacca, 
that I, m examining the case, instead of saying what we had done 
with respect to the part 15*0 miles broad, should lookfto the pait 
which was twenty miles broad, and winch I really thought to be 
the Straits. But Mr. Disraeli — I have no doubt quite unin- 
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tentionally- — lias fallen into a sad error, which I will endeavour to 
expose. The narrow pait of the Stiaifs m the Island of Somalia, 
is boidered by the kingdom of Siak. It was with legard to Siak 
I stated that Loid Malmesbury had accepted with thanks the 
Tieaty tihnsmitted by the Dutch announcing that they had 
assumed the control of Siak. I stated also that the kingdom of 
Siak was the pad of Sumatia which was important with respect 
to the Stiaits. 7 

Meanwhile, the financial 4t bid*' on the pait of the rival poli- 
tical leaders was far moie impoitant than theii conti over&y about 
the Straits of Malacca. Mi. Disiaeli did not compete with lus 
antagonist in offeimg a total lepeal of the Income Tax, and m a 
speech at Newport Pagnell gave his leasons for objecting to the 
policy of such a measure. 

“ My views upon the Income Tax,” he said — 44 1 think £ may 
say the views of the Conseivatne pai ty generally — aie these. Me 
look upon the Income Tax as essentially a temporary tax, to use 
the language of Mr. Grindstone, and essentially a war tax. But 
at the same time I acknowledge that theie may be circumstances 
of giave import winch may justify the imposition of an Income 
Tax for a great national purpose, such as the inform of a tariff, 
foi which reasons Sir Eobeit Peel had recourse to it. If Mj. 
Gladstone asks me, 4 Are you prepaied to repeal the Income Tax 
by means of imposing othei taxes ? 5 I am bound to say it is not 
a policy that I should lecommend. If you have deviated fiom 
the national system of this country, and instead of reseiung the 
Income Tax meiely for wai , have it for other important purposes, 
the propriety of which I do not question — if you have bi ought it 
into youi fimyacial system as a poweiful though tempoiary means 
— I think you must take the consequences of that, and you must 
relieve yourselves from it, and get nd of the buiden with discre- 
tion and with piudence, and that you must do it as giadually as 
your surplus levenue permits you to do it, with a due considera- 
tion* at the same time of all other claims upon that surplus ; and, 
theiefoie, when I said m my address to you that the Conservative 
paity favoured the repeal of the Income Tax, I said it, as all of 
you thoiouglily understand, with a due defeience, of coiuse, to the 
ciicumstances and conditions of things, and did not mean for a 
moment to uphold a policy which, to aelieve you of the Income 
Tax, would impose upon you taxes more grievous. Well, then, 
Mr. Gladstone says, in. the third place, 4 Are you piepaied to 
dimmish the duties upon ai tides of geneial consumption?’ If 
there be a surplus which permits us to reduce duties upon arti- 
cles of geneial consumption, I am for reducing duties on ai tides of 
general consumption. But I say so with this reservation — I think 
it would be most unwise, after all the reduction which has been 
made in articles of general consumption, to extinguish any source 
or branch of revenue* which exists. *1 think that policy has been 
carried alieady to too great an extent. Let us first lealise the 
surplus. Let the financial year be terminated. Let us see what 
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we have on hand, and let us distribute those means in a maimer 
which we think most advantageous to the country/" 

The new elections took place without delay, and veiv mer by 
the middle of February. It was the fiist r general election that 
had taken place in England under the conditions of the Ballot ; 
and on the whole it contradicted veiy satisfactorily the prediction^ 
of alarmists. A few riotous scenes indeed oceunod. At Cmdei- 
ford, in the Forest of Dean, the military and police had to intei po.-e, 
and twenty arrests were made. In North Durham the excitement 
was considerable at several of the headquarters of voting*. At 
Barnsley, in the South-West Riding, stones were tin own by the 
Radical mob, and much injury done to property. At Dudley the 
Riot Act had to be read; at Newcastle in Staffordshire, at Not- 
tingham, and at several places in the “Black Country/’ \rolent 
occurrences took place. In Ireland, also, there were here and thei e 
some serious frays. Still these are tales which all general elections 
have had to recount, and, on the whole, the Ballot by no moan,- 
proved itself the foe to order that its enemies had been wont to 
anticipate. Neither did it prove itself the friend to Liber ah -m 
which its advocates hoped it would be. On the contrary, the nation, 
called upon to caliy out its wishes m a seciet, irresponsible fashion, 
returned a majority of fifty for the Consenatire paity. The 
feeling \aned very much in different regions. Durham County 
returned none but Libeial members; Essex and Suffolk none but 
Conservatives; Yorkshire, 22 Liberals and 16 Conservathes ; 
Lancashire, 7 Liberals and 26 Conservatives; Middlesex, 8 
Liberals and 10 Conservatives. Scotland remained true ta her 
Liberal proclivities; Ireland was almost unanimously hearty in 
returning “Home Eulers” as her representatives. „ In the fact 1 
of such a verdict there was but one course, so Mi. Gladstone con- 
sidered, for Ministers to pursue; and accordingly on February 17 
Mr. Gladstone went to Windsor and tendered bis resignation and 
that of his colleagues to the Queen. The following flay, Mr. 
Disraeli was summoned to the Royal presence, with orders to form 
anew Administration. When the negotiations were completed, 
the twelve members of the Conservative Cabinet stood thus : — 


First Lord of the Tieasuiy 
Lord Chancellor 
Lord President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal 
Foreign Secretary . 
Secretary for India . 

Colonial Secretary . 

Secretary for War . 

Home Department . 

First Lord of the Admiralty 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Postm aster- Gen eral 


. Mr. Disiaeli. 

. Lord Cairns. 

. The Duke of Richmond. 

. The Earl of Malmesbnn. 

. The Earl of Derby. 

. The Maiquis of Salisbury. 
. The Earl of Carnarvon, 

• Mr. Gathome Hardv- 
. Mr. E. A. Cross. 

. Mr. Ward Hunt. 

* r Sir Stafford Noithcote. 

. Lord John Manneis. 
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The only new name on the list was that of Mr. Cross. He was 
a Lancashire magistrate* and a friend of Loid Derby’s ; and Mr. 
Disraeli believed that he discovered m him the true material 
for statesmanship. 

On their arrival at Windsor to receive the insignia of office the 
new Ministers were greeted with hearty cheers by the crowd. The 
acquiescence, or even satisfaction, with which the change of Go- 
vernment was accepted by the nation at large was not a little 
disappointing to Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal notabilities. In 
fact there can be no dqubt that the author of the Iiish Church and 
Land Acts, the destroyer of the Purchase System in the Army, the 
Minister under whom the Education and Ballot Acts had been 
passed, had calculated on the sympathy and admiration still felt 
for the u People’s William,” when he ventured on the hazardous 
step of a Dissolution. His followeis could not readily forgive him 
tor the lash act. Had he chosen to meet Parliament, they said, 
and, turning his thoughts from recent mortifications, brought 
forward Iris glowing Budget, a worthy monument of his known 
financial ability, with its tempting remissions of taxation, any 
temporary discontent would have vanished from the public mind, 
his actual majority m the House would have 1 allied round him, 
and his vessel would have been launched again on a favourable 
sea. To make such a venture as he had done when the tide of his 
popularity was at ebb was sure to produce fatal results. 

When the House of Commons met for the choice of a Speakei, 
a month latei than the date ongmally contemplated for the com- 
mencement of the Session, the aspect of the Assembly was new and 
strange. Libei als passed over to the Opposition benches ; Conser- 
vatives took up their position on the light of the Speaker’s chair. 
New faces appeared m numbeis — latlier moie than two hundred 
of the whole number had not sat in the late Parliament — but the 
new leaders weie absent. Mr. Disiaeli was represented by Sir 
Percy Herbert. Mr. Gladstone was in the front of his own ranks, 
arfd 'vvas warmly received by his followers. Mr. Brand, the late 
Speaker, had given universal satisfaction by the way in which he 
had discharged his duties ; and wher^he was installed in the chair 
again without any opposition, there was something of lelief felt on 
both sides that the traditions of the past were not entirely broken 
off. After this preliminary meeting, Parliament had to adjourn for 
the re-election of the new Ministers by their several constituencies. 
On March 19 it met again, and was foimally opened by Commis- 
sion, the Lord Chancellor reading the Queen’s Speech, which ran 
thus : — 

u My Lords cmd Gentlemen , — 

“ I recui to your advice at the earliest period permitted by the 
arrangements consequent on the retirement of the late Adminis- 
tration. 

46 My relations with all foreign Powers continue to be most 
friendly. T shall not fail to exercise the influence arising from 
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these* cordial j elation s for the maintenance of European peace, and 
the faithful observance of international <>1 dilations. 

The marriage of my son, the Duke of Edinburgh, w ith the 
Grand Duchess Maiie Alexandiovna of Ru$>ia, is at once a nance 
of happiness to myself and a pledge of friendship bet ween h\n 
great empires. 

44 The war with the King of Ashantee lias terminated in the 
eapkue and destruction of his capital, and m negotiations which 
I trust may lead to a more satisfaetoiy condition oi nffaii> than 
has hitherto pre\ ailed on the Vest Coast u£ Africa. 

44 The coinage, discipline, and endurance displayed by my foiee-a 
both of the land and sea service, together with the cneigv and 
skill evinced in the conduct of the expedition, liave brilliant h 
maintained, under the most trying circumstances, the traditionary 
reputation of the British aims. 

44 1 deeply i egret that the drought of last summer has affeeted 
the most populous provinces of my Indian Empire, and has pi in- 
duced extreme scarcity, in some parts amounting to actual famine, 
over an area inhabited by many millions. I ha\e dnected the 
Govcrnoi-Geneial of India to spaie no cod m staving to mitigate 
this terrible calamity. 

44 Gentlemen of the House of Commotis , — 

44 The Estimates for the expendituie of the coming inumcial 
year will be forthwith submitted to you. 

" 44 My Lords and Gentlemen , — 

44 The delay and expense attending the transfer of land in 
England have long been felt to be a lepioach to our system of law. 
and a serious obstacle to dealings in leal piopertv. This subject 
has, in former Sessions, occupied the attention of Pai Lament, and 
I trust that the measures which will now be submitted for yom 
consideration will be found calculated to remove much of the mil 
of which complaint has been made. 

44 Ton will probably be of opinion that the i eai rang omen t of 
the judicature, and the blending of the administration oi lav? and 
equity, which were effected for England by the enactment of last 
Session, ought, on the same principles, to be extended to Ireland, 
and you will be asked to devote some pait of your time to the 
accomplishment of this object. 

. “ The g^atei pait of these changes would be inapplicable to the 
tribunals of Scotland ; but you will be invited, as to that pait of 
my kingdom, to consider the most satisfaetoiy mode of bi inging 
the pioceduro upon appeals into haimony with recent legislation* 
and, among other measures l elating to her special interests, a Bill 
for amending the law relating to land rights and for facilitating 
the transfer of land will be laid before you. 

4 Senous diffeiences have arisen, and lemonstrances have been 
made by large classes of the community, as to the woikmg of the 
recent Act of Parliament affecting the relationship of master and 
servant, of the Act of 1871, which deals with offences connected 
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with trade, and of the law of conspiracy, more especially as con- 
nected with these offences. On these subjects I am desirous that, 
before attempting any fresh legislation, you should be m posses- 
sion of all material facts, and of the precise questions in contro- 
versy, and for this purpose I have issued a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the state and working' of the present law with a \iew 
to its eaily amendment, if it should be found necessaiy. 

44 A Bill will be introduced dealing with such parts of the Acts 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors as have given rise to 
complaints which appear to deseive the intei ference of Parliament. 

44 Your attention will also be directed to the laws affecting 
friendly and provident societies. 

44 All these matters will lequire your grave consideiation, and 
I pi ay that the Almighty may guide your delibeiations for the 
weifaie of my realm/ 5 

The Address was moved and seconded in the House of Lords 
by Lord Lothian and Lord Cadogan ; in the House of Commons 
by Sn William Maxwell and Mr. Callender. Mr. Tonens pro- 
posed an amendment suggesting the desirableness of taking special 
measures to meet the Indian Famine; but Mr. Gladstone con- 
sidered that no such addition was necessary to *the terms of the 
Royal speech, and the motion was withdrawn. 

Replying to certain strictuies of the Address on the conduct 
of the late Government m dissolving Paxliament, Mr. Gladstone 
remarked that the simple possession of a Paihamentaiy majority 
did not m his opinion betoken absolute confidence m a Govern- 
ment, and would not justify it m lemammg m office until the 
natural expnation of Paxliament. He owned that the stieam of 
success obtained by the Opposition at individual elections had led 
him to the conclusion that it would not be desiiable to prolong 
the existence of the former Pailiament. He admitted that the 
verdict of the country had been pronounced in no uncertain 
manner, and, without adverting to the combinations which had 
b];oi^>ht ft about, he did not legiet the dissolution by which it 
had been evoked, if tlieieby an opportunity had been gnen to the 
people to expiess their opinion upon the conduct of public affairs 
and upon those who ought to direct them m the futtne. The 
transfer of power was made under conditions favourable to the 
late Government. The majority of the constituencies had, how- 
ever, lejected their proposals, and as this was the act of the 
country the new Government was entitled to a fair trial and open 
space for the development of then plans and the application of 
their principles. If, in the fulness of time, the country should be 
of opinion that on the whole those principles were not desirable, Con- 
stitutional means would no doubt be found to effect another change. 

Another amendment to the Address was moved on the follow- 
ing day by Mr. Butt, on behalf of the Home Rule policy for 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone spoke in opposition to it, though, as to 
its principle, evasively ; making it his objection that the motion 
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l\ad come by surprise upon the House, and urging that the proper 
couise for the Irish members to adopt would he to bring in 
measures directed to remedy the particular grievances of winch 
they complained. On a division Mr* Butt's amendment was 
rejected by 314 votes to 50. 

The interest and eommisei alien excited in the English public 
at this time by the accounts of the increasing famine in India, 
were testified by numerous meetings, held all over the count n, for 
the purpose of laising vohmtaiy conhibutions in aid of the suf- 
ferers. The initiation was made at the Mansion Home, on 
February 10, the Lord Mayor putting himself in front of the 
movement ; 3,000/. was subscribed at once. By the middle of 
March the Mansion House Fund had reached 45,000/. At the 
winding-up meeting, in November, which was the twenty-third ni 
number, the total sum raised at the Mansion House was stated at 
just under 130,000/. 

Lord Lawrence took up the subject with much earnestness. 
In giving the results of his own observation, during the long ex- 
perience of his Indian career, he expressed Ins appi obation of the 
labour test as the best means of asceitainmg the cases whoie relief 
was really needed, and he advised that the disposal of the funds 
raised by voluntary contributions should he entnely trusted to the 
Viceroy. 

"When Parliament met foi business, the Bengal famine was the 
first topic that invited serious discussion. The Marquis of 
Salisbury introduced it into the L T pper House, asking for powers 
to laise a loan of ten millions, to meet the piesent emergency; 
proposing also to charter a certain number of steamers for trans- 
porting food, and to create new means of comniunication and 
works of irrigation as helps against a recurrence of the calamity. 
In the Commons, the House having resolved itself into Committee, 
Lord George Hamilton, the new Under-Secretary for India — a 
young man selected by Mr. Disraeli to be one of his rising states- 
men — made an elaboiate statement of the condition of fhe famine 
districts, and the measures which had been taken to meet the dis- 
tress. Both speakers gave as hearty support to the policy pursued 
by Lord Northbrook as if "that nobleman had been a Viceroy 
appointed by the Conservative and not the Liberal Government; 
and, m particular, they refused to blame his determination not to 
let the exports of rice from India be interfered with, a determina- 
tion which the press of Calcutta, and Sir George Campbell, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, had directed all their influence to 
oppose; and m respect to which the powerful aid of the Times 
newspaper had been lately given in snppoit of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s sentiments. In fact, it was not one of the least of 
Lord. Northbrook’s difficulties at this time that some of his Indian 
officials were working against him in this important matter ; and 
the hearty support he met with from the new Government at 
home was a circumstance that greatly aided the final triumph 
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of his efforts. We quote some passages fiom Lord Salisbury’s 
speech : — 

“ I think the main controversy canied on with respect to the 
Viceroy's policy is as to the expediency or otherwise of anesting 
the export of gram by an act of executive power. As to this 
policy, it may be impugned undei two heads. You may look at it 
as a mere question of finance, and consider whether the course 
taken was the cheapest that could have been taken ; or you may 
look at it m a more impoitant light, as part of the machinery of 
dealing with the famine, and inquire whether the Viceroy’s policy 
has imperilled the supply which could have been brought to the 
homes of the starving population. Only in the latter light can 
the question be looked at as very seiious. As a question of finance, 
as to whether it would be cheaper to buy grain befoie it went to 
Calcutta, lather than procure it as impoited at other ports, I do 
not think it necessary to trouble your lordships, because the point 
is one on which different opinions may naturally be held, and it is 
one of which the pecuniary importance is not very great. But as 
to the far more important question whether the Viceroy, by not 
arresting the export of gram, has imperilled the supply for the 
people in the distressed districts, I think there 5s one thing that 
has been forgotten. It is that the gram which has been exported 
has not been exported from the districts which are suffering. It 
is true that gram has been exported from Bengal, but there is a 
large surplus ciop in some paits of Bengal, and the difficulty has 
been, not to procure gram, but to bring the supplies to the homes 
of the starving population. No grain to speak of has been ex- 
ported from Northern Tnlioot. Our difficulty is to get the gram 
up there. What advantage, then, would it be to stop the export 
of grain from* other parts of Bengal when the difficulty is to con- 
vey it from the stations of Eastern India to the jilace where it is 
wanted ? Therefore, I don’t think this question has so important 
a bearing as is generally supposed on the difficulties with which 
the Qovefnment had to deal. For present purposes the supply of 
grain is abundant, and the difficulty is one of cairiage. Then, it 
must be remembeied that while you would not have appreciably 
relieved your embanassments by stepping the export of grain, 
you might have incurred consideiable danger by such a policy, 
because the one terror which appeals to have been before the 
Viceroy’s eyes was lest he should paralyse the operations of private 
trade. If he had taken so violent a measure private traders 
would have been seized with a panic, and would have abandoned 
the idea of attempting of themselves to convey grain into these 
parts of the country, and the result would be that the real famine 
would be aggravated by an artificial one. At the beginning of the 
famine the Commissioner at Patna proposed to traders to take up 
grain to those districts. The reply was that they were not accus- 
tomed to it, and did not understand *it. They were accustomed 
only to export. I understand, however, that since then confidence 
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in the prospects of <ueh a trade ha< changed ih»*ir fueling, and. as 
I have been informed, the private tunlei," are earning their Gores 
to those districts, and that gram is h\ ilm-e nmam pmuiug into 
the distressed districts at a greater late than that which te earned 
up by public agency, and amounts to mm »* tlian 2.00 * ) tons a day. 
So much for the more senotn ([nest ion. As to tin* question ot 
economy, 1 will not discuss it ; but then* is another pait ot the 
Viceroy’s conduct which has been questioned, and. a- I think, in- 
considerately. I mean lus conduct with regard to tin* labour teG, 
It has been supposed by some that this fed, is to be applied to 
persons unaccustomed to labour, and to pel sons too exhausted to 
labour ; and it has also been said that pel sons of education would 
be driven to undergo that degradation before obtaining relief. 
Now, I have here the Minute of the Viceroy on that point. It is 
among the papers which I will lay on the table. It beais date 
February 13, and I find in it this passage : — 

Cfi 4 In connection with this subject, I am to observe that where 
distress, as is the case there, arises from a general deficiency of the 
food supply of a large area of country, which deficiency cannot he 
met by private traders, stringent labour tests aie not applicable. 
The labour test was tried during the earlier portion of the liish 
famine ; it failed, and ultimately giatuitous distribution of cooked 
food was substituted. It was under the latter system, coupled 
with the sale of grain at market rates by Government, where pri- 
vate traders could not supply it, that the Irish famine was at last 
successfully dealt with. The circumstances in India are not en- 
tirely similar, hut it appears to his Excellency that, where they 
differ, the difference would point to an extension of the system of 
giatuitous distribution of food, and especially to the establishment 
of a system of advancing supplies of food to cultivators. ’When 
distress extends to whole classes of the population, Ins Excellency 
relies upon the local knowledge of the persons entrusted with the 
distribution of relief to pi event abuses. 5 My loids, I think the 
extract I have read shows that the Viceroy restricts the labour test 
within the narrowest limits, and only applies it where it can he 
legitimately applied. My lords, there is another point upon 
which it appears to me theie is more to he said. I refer to the 
question of dilatoriness in the piepaiations for the tiansport of 
food. I think there can be very little doubt — indeed, he himself 
admits it — that" these pieparations have been in arrear, and that 
whatever miseiy there has been may he attnbuted m some degiee 
to that airear. I think, howevei , that we aie accustomed to 
exaggerate the arrears which have occurred. I have heard and 
read of estimates of many hundreds of lives having been sacrificed, 
and language even stronger than that has been used. I can only 
ray that if there has been any such sacrifice we are not awaie of it 
at the India Office. We believe the moitality has been confined 
to a very few cases. Thatethere has been suffering and distress 
cannot be doubted, and I am afraid there is disease ; but the mor- 



tality lias been limited, and whatever suffering there has been has 
"resulted from the arrears in the preparations. Now, what did the 
Viceroy do ? In the fiist place, we must remember that for along 
time it was uncertain whether there would be a famine, and, if 
there were, where it woufd strike. It was known in October that 
there would be a scaicity, but until the rains had fallen m January 
there could have been no accurate opinion tunned as to what would 
occur. It might be that the danger of famine would altogether 
pass away, or it might he that the famine would extend over a 
country inhabited by 30 millions of people. It has been limited 
in its severity to a country inhabited by seven or eight millions 
of people, and the numbei who will he on the hands of the 
Government when the famine is at its worst will amount to cer- 
tainly three millions. But the exact locality of the distiess could 
not have been ascertained till the season had advanced, and there- 
fore the providing the means of transport was delayed to a later 
period than at first sight might appear to have been desirable. 
But I admit, and the Viceroy admits, that the preparations were 
not as far advanced as they might have been. But, as showing 
that the subject had not escaped the notice of the Viceroy, I may 
read this passage from one of the Minutes : — 

44 4 These documents have been laid before the Government of 
India, and the Governor-General in Council cannot but express 
the disappointment which he feels at the local officers having for 
so long neglected fully to appreciate the requirements of those 
paits of the countiy, and theieby occasioned the postponement to 
the present time of airangements for transpoit which should have 
been made many weeks ago.’ 

44 My lords, it appears to be a law of natrne that the official 
mind can never readily conceive that the machinery with which 
it lias to deal can go wrong, and I am afraid that the officials of 
India are not exempt from that law. There was a terrible exem- 
plification of that in Orissa, where we had, indeed, a terrible 
moit&lity resulting from the inability of officials to see that the 
oidmary routine would not suffice to avert an extiaoidmary cala- 
mity ; but I cannot think that in the present case the local 
offieeis, who are both the eyes and theliands of the Viceroy, will 
indulge m such sanguine anticipations as those which delayed and 
pi evented the preparations in Orissa. I trust and believe that no 
\ery serious injury has arisen from the delay m this case; but, 
even had very much more senous injury lesulted from it, I don’t 
think you could have blamed the Viceroy, because he was unable 
to supplement from his own knowledge the information sent to 
him by those on whom he depended. That is what I have to say 
with reference to the past policy of the Vicexoy ; hut I should not 
he doing justice to my own feelings if I did not say how much 
reason we have to be grateful fox his exertions, and how much 
reason we have to admire the vigour, judgment, and self-denial 
with which he has applied himself to the tremendous responsibility. 
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All of us on this side of the House always admired hi- abihr\ ; 
but we had no notion how his powers would expand under the 
pressure of responsibility until we saw the measure^ he had 
adopted and the conduct he had pm sued m the tumble position 
in which he found himself placed by this famine. My lunh, we 
have every reason to repose confidence m him, and I have no 
doubt that at the end of the year he wall have the satisfaction 
of feeling that millions of human beings owe their lues to his ex- 
ertions.” Lord Salisbury then gave indication of a measure which 
he brought before Parliament later in the Session. . . . . “ M\ 
lords, I cannot say that I consider the position of public woiks m 
India satisfactory. There have been too many disappointment* 
as to the accuracy of estimates to permit of our regarding them as 
satisfactory. I think it is not impossible that later in -the Session 
I may ask your lordships to give your consent to some scheme for 
a more organised and systematic supervision of those works. In 
the meantime I beg to assure youi loidships that neither the 
Government of India nor the Government at home are at all un- 
aware of the extreme necessity of caiiymg out m all dnvhieh 
where they can see any piospect of remunerative letnrn those 
works of imgation which aie the very life of India. Those are 
the obseivations which I thought it necessary for me to make. I 
was anxious to vindicate the policy of the Government of India 
in some respects in which I thought it might be misunderstood. 
In conclusion I may venture to assure your lordships that nothing 
that activity in preparation or abundance of provisions can secure 
shall be neglected, so far as we and so far as the Government of 
India are concerned, in order that this terrible famine, -which may 
last till September, may be kept within hounds, and the people of 
Bengal be preserved frcm distress and suffering.* * 

Lord George Hamilton, in the Commons likewise, in a speech 
which dealt exhaustively with the facts of the case, testified to ihe 
personal courage and resolution exhibited by the Viceroy during 
the trying emergency, and declared that those who "blamecLLord 
Northbrook for not prohibiting exports did not seem to appreciate 
the first principles on which he acted. He went further, and ven- 
tured to say that no one placed in Lord Northbrook’s ciitical and 
exceptional position could well have acted otherwise ; and as the 
result, he said, and the best justification of the measure, 64 we 
have at the present moment gram pouring in from the North- 
West Provinces, mainly through private trade, at the rate of 1 ,500 
tons per diem.*’ 

With regard to the amopnt of the loan, to raise which, powers 
were now asked— -ten millions— that, said Lord George, was no 
doubt vastly beyond the estimate made in India of the sum re- 
quired for present needs. 

u The expenditure for the famine up to the end of Febiuary had 
been about 2,500,000?, •Sir G. Campbell, m Ins estimates— which 
would shortly be before the House — calculated that the total 
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amount incurred m relieving the distress and in staiting relief 
works during that famine would be 6,295,000?., but of that sum but 
1,900,000?. was expected to be refunded, and speaking roughly it 
was estimated that the total expenditure would not be less than 
4,500,000?. Although they hoped it might not be necessary for 
them to raise more than the three millions, which would be the 
amount by which they were originally requested to reduce their 
monthly drafts— viz., 250,000?. per month — still the Secretary of 
State in Council deemed it absolutely essential to ask for larger 
powers, and for this reason : it was impossible to foietell what 
would be the condition of the great winter crops this year. Parlia- 
ment would in all probability be up at the end of July. They 
would receive no accurate information veiy likely till late in 
October. Those who had experience of the East knew that local 
famines frequently lasted more than one year, and he would point 
out to the House what a terrible position they would be placed in 
if they merely asked for power to bonow three millions, the 
amount by which Lord Northbiook requested them to diminish 
their drafts, and when Pailiament was prorogued should receive in- 
telligence from India that there was every piobabilify of a perhaps 
even more dreadful famine lasting* during the winter months, with- 
out having the power of laising the necessary money to meet such 
an emergency. Pioposals had been made, both in public and in 
piivate, by which it was insinuated that it would have been a 
better course if the English Government had undei taken to 
guarantee any loan which they might piopose to raise; but he 
thought that anybody who consideied the matter would see that 
it would confer very little present advantage, while unquestionably 
it would deteriorate their financial character morally, and ulti- 
mately India would have to pay dearly for the English guarantee.” 

The Bill authorising the loan was introduced, and read a first 
time. 

The mor$h of March was signalised by two national events un- 
connected with politics, which caused the capital to put on its 
holiday airs of rejoicing. One was the arrival of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and his Russian bride ; the other was the return of the 
troops lately engaged in the Ashantee War. 

The marriage arranged during the course of the previous year 
between the second son of Queen Victoria and the only daughter 
of the Russian Czai, was solemnised at St. Petersburg m the 
month of January, and will be found chronicled more at length in 
our survey of Foreign History. After stopping at some of the 
continental cities on their way to England, the princely pair dis- 
embarked at Gravesend on March 7, from thence went to Windsor, 
where they weie received by the Queen, and on March 12 made 
their public entry into London. The weather, which had been 
spring-like on. their first landing, had turned to wintry cold ; and 
on the day of the public entry, when London was crowding out on 
pavements, and benches, and balconies, to greet them, snow fell in 
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thick and rapid Hakes, as though to do appropriate homage to the 
bride from the liyperboiean regions. Nevertheless, tlnough it 
all, at leisurely pace, in an open carriage, unprotected in any way 
from the weather, came with smiling Aces the English Queen 
and her youthful daughter-in-law, the bridegroom seated opposite 
to them in naval uniform. The procession was neatly a mile 
long, and was unusually military in its appearance. This was the 
first time an alliance had ever been formed between the royal 
houses of Russia and England. Of late the Government of the 
Czar had not been popular m our country. The aduuice of 
Russian power m Asia, and the astute manner in which Pi nice 
Gortschakoff had managed to dispose of the Black Sea Treaty, 
had cieated fears and jealousies leady enough at all times to find 
entrance into the British mind. But in the enthusiasm <>t the 
people for all that concerned the pnvate happiness of the Royal 
Family, political grudges were now forgotten, and Princess Mane 
Alexandrovna was welcomed as cordially as if no national interests 
could ever conflict with dynastic ties. It was the first time too, 
since the Settlement Act, that a British Prince had manned a 
Princess belonging to any other than a Protestant Communion ; 
but the Gieek Church had not been mentioned m bar of succes- 
sion when the Act was made; and no objection was in the present 
instance raised to the Czar’s daughter retaining her old ecclesias- 
tical allegiance when she became Duchess of Edinburgh, 01 to the 
marriage ceremonial being celebrated at St. Petersburg with 
Oriental as well as Anglican rites. 

A week after this metropolitan show the fust instalment of the 
Ashantee troops was landed at Spithead from the “Tamar/ The 
next day Sii Garnet Wolseley and Ins staff reached Portsmouth 
in the “Manitoban.” From Portsmouth the General hastened to 
London, and paid his respects to the Queen at Windsor on Sunday, 
the 22nd. Eight days afterwards Her Majesty held a miewof 
the 1 ©turned tioops m Windsor Paxk; foi an account of which we 
lefer our readers to the Chronicle. On the same evening % vote 
ot thanks to the forces was passed m both Houses. 

The favouiable result of the Ashantee War had come oppoi- 
tunely to gild the dawn of the new Government. Its ominous 
aspect at the beginning of the year had — unfairly as it t tuned out— 
helped to discredit the old one. When Mr. Disiaeh, in his speech 
on the vote of thanks, praised Sir Garnet Wolseley at the expense 
of the home authorities, who, he said, had intended— till the 
General himself remonstrated— to carry on the war by means of 
native levies only, Mr. Gladstone denied the statement. On the 
contrary, he said, when General Wolseley was sent out, at a time 
when our information was deplorably scanty, the regiments were 
told off tor service and the tiansports were prepared, to be ready 
it ne should require them : there never was a case in which a 
plan of campaign had bgen so completely laid out "beforehand, or 
m which the execution had so closely corresponded with the design. 
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This will bo the fittest place in which to continue the narrative 
of the war itself, which was commenced m the concluding chapter 
of our survey of English History for last year. 

At the beginning of December 187 3, the troopships u Sarmatian,” 
u Himalaya,” 44 Tamar,” and 64 Thames,” arrived on the Gold Coast 
with the regiments for which Sir Garnet Wolseley had been waiting 
to undertake offensive operations— viz., the 42nd Highlanders, or 
44 Black "Watch,” the 23id Welsh Fusiliers, some volunteers of the 
79th Regiment, a battalion of Marines, and the 1st West India 
Regiment. But it was month before they landed ; this delay 
being occasioned by the want of sufficient transport service foi the 
march inland, and the danger of allowing the men to risk the 
influences of the climate before they could be got leady for the 
start. Had these regiments been landed in November, when the 
Ashantee force was near the coast, no doubt the decisive blow 
might have been struck there and then, and the war been at once 
brought to an end ; but the real state of things was not known 
to the English then, and meanwhile the army of Koffee Calcalli 
had been able to retreat across the Prah. It now behoved the 
British commander to make straight for his capital, Coomassie, 
and after striking him there, get back to the coast with all his 
men by the end of Februaiy — otheiwise the swelling of the floods 
in the lainy season and the ravages of the fever fiend would be 
sure to make more deadly havoc than Ashantee weapons. 

On December 23 Sir Garnet Wolseley issued an ordei, contain- 
ing general instructions to the tioops. After giving caieful 
directions as to the best means of preserving health, he said : — 
44 The theatie of opeiations will be a great foiest. of gigantic trees, 
with an undergrowth of bush, varying m thickness. At some 
places men can get thiough the bush m skirmishing order, at 
others they will have to use their sword-bayonets to open paths foi 
themselves. All the fighting will be m skumishing ordei, tbe 
files being t}vo, three, or four paces apart, accoidmg to cncum- 
stancSs. * When once thus engaged in a fight m the bush, officers 
commanding battalions, and even officers commanding companies, 
will find it difficult to exercise much control over their men ; for 
this reason it is essential that the tactical unit should be as small 
as possible ; every company will therefoie be at once divided into 
four sections, and each section will be placed under the command 
of an officer or non-commissioned officei. These sections, once 
told off, are not on any account to be broken up dui mg the war. 
Fighting in the bush is very much like fighting by twilight. No 
one can see farther than a few files to his light oi left. Gieat 
steadiness and self-confidence are, therefore, lequned from e\ ery 
one engaged. The Ashantees always employ the same tactics be- 
toie superior numbers. They encircle their enemy’s flank by long 
thin lines of .skirmishers, hoping thereby to demoralise then 
opponents. Each soldier must remembef that with his bieech- 
loader he is equal to at least twenty Ashantees, wretchedly armed 
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as they are with old flint muskets, firing slugs or pieces of stone 
that clo not hurt hadly at more than forty or fifty yards’ range. 
Our enemies have neither guns nor rockets, and have a super- 
stitious dread of those used by us. If during the advance through 
the bush, fire is unexpectedly opened by the enemy concealed 
behind cover, the men will immediately drop on the knee behind 
trees or any cover that may be at hand, pausing well before 
delivering their fire, and taking care to fire low at the spot from 
which the enemy were seen to fire. When once a position has 
been gained it is to be held resolutely hi warfaie of this nature. 
There must be no retreats. No village or camp is to be set on 
fire except by order of the Major-general commanding ; officers 
and men are reminded of the danger and delay which occur if a 
village is set on fire before all the ammunition and baggage have 
made their way through it. All plundering and unnecessary de- 
struction of property are to be strictly repiessed. Officers are to 
be strictly responsible that when a village or camp is occupied 
their men are kept together and prevented fiom dispei sing to seek 
plunder. The importance of kindness from all ranks to the 
friendly natives who are employed as carrieis cannot be too 
tdiongly urged; if the eameis aie ill-treated, the troops run im- 
minent usk of being left without food and ammunition. It must 
never be forgotten by our soldiers that Providence has implanted 
m the heart of every native of Africa a superstitious awe and 
dread of the white man that prevents the negro from daring to 
meet him face to face in combat. A steady advance or a charge, 
no matter how partial, if made with determination, always means 
the retreat of the enemy. Although when at a distance, and even 
when under a heavy fire, the Ashantees seem bra\ c enough, from 
their piactice of yelling and singing and heating drums in order 
to frighten the enemies of their own colour with whom they aie 
accustomed to make war, they will not stand against the ad\ unco 
of the white man. English soldiers and sailors are accustomed to 
fight against immense odds in all parts of the world.* it is 
scarcely necessary to remind them that when in our battles be- 
yond the Prah they find ^themselves surrounded on all sides by 
hordes of howling enemies, they must rely upon their old British 
courage and discipline, and upon the courage of their comrades. 
Soldiers and sailors, remember that the black man holds you in 
superstitious awe. Be cool ; fire low, fire slow, and charge 
home ; and the more numerous your enemy, the greater will be the 
loss inflicted upon him, and the greater your honour in defeating 
him.” 

This was the plan of the campaign. The regiments were to 
begin their maich on January 6, arrive in eight days’ time at 
Prahsu, there concentrate, and on the loth cioss the Prah. On 
the same day that river was to be crossed also by Captains Glovei 
and Butler with their native corps from the East, and by Captain 
Dalrymple with the Wassaws from the West. Eventually, how- 
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ever, this plan was only partially carried out. The missions of 
1 hitler and Dalrymple to West ass in and Wassaw to raise the 
additional native contingents proved unsuccessful 

The English vanguard consisted of native regiments led by 
Colonel Wood of the 90th Light Infantry, and by Major Bussell, 
13th Hus<ai-u As these pressed onwaids traces met them of the 
disasters vhieh had attended the retreat of the Ashautees. The 
ground was strewed with bodies of poor wretches that had perished 
trom sickness, and the signs of terror were visible in the trampled 
state of the long glass in many places, as from the footsteps of 
men in rapid flight. The deficiencies in the transport service 
caused an unwelcome delay in the advance of the invaders. Part 
of the 23rd Regiment was sent back to the coast, and some native 
regiments were withheld fiom further movement. A company of 
se\ enty scouts, picked men from the Kossohs, Bonny men, Houssas, 
Opobos, and West Indian negro regiments, were placed under the 
command of Lord Gifford, a gallant young officer of the 24th, 
who had volunteered for Ashantee service, with orders to push on 
and destroy the village of Essiaman, and ascertain the strength of 
the enemy. The River Prah is the boundary of the Ashantee 
Protectorate, but Ashantee proper begins at the Adansi Hills, and 
the invasion was not considered by the natives to have really 
begun until this barrier was passed. As Lord Gifford advanced 
towaids the heights he found better built huts than in the Pro- 
tectorate, and consequently better shelter for his tioops. At 
Essiaman, one of the three stations which had to be passed before 
the foot of the Adansi was reached, he met with some resistance. 
A portion of the inhabitants had lemained in the place, and they 
fought and wounded a few of his people. He took possession of 
the villages as he passed, and Bussell and Wood, who followed 
him, strengthened their defences, and placed some troops to 
garrison them. Afterwards followed Major Home with the En- 
gineers, v $ 10 set to work at widening the roads and laying down 
bridges over the streams and causeways over the morasses. Lord 
Gifford with his seventy scouts reached the village station of 
Momsee on January 16, and the following day began to ascend 
the woody side of the Adansi, 600 feet high. When he had got 
half -way up the height lie was met by an Ashantee priest m a 
singular costume, with several other priests and an old Fetish 
woman at his side. These all cried out with a solemn warning 
voice, 44 The stranger must come no further ! Death stands on 
the path before him ! ” 64 A thousand Ashantee warriors, 5 ’ cried 

the old woman, 44 stand on the top .of this sacred mountain ! 55 and 
then they all waved their weapons in mystic circles. But the only 
answer of Gifford’s scouts was a loud yell, and a rush up the hill 
with gleaming swords and guns, before which the priests vanished 
in the recesses of the wood. Arrived on the summit the advancing 
troops looked round m vain for any Sign of human life. Half a 
mile onward the village of Onisa, the first in Ashantee proper, 
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was readied : here a ghastly memento of recent habitation was 
seen in a mutilated corpse impaled as a sacrifice. In one place a 
fetish of wooden guns and daggers was stuck up’; white fetidi 
threads were stretched across the road ; Jails were found pierced 
through with stakes and buried in calabashes ; these were un- 
derstood by tbe initiated as serious portents of war. From 
Ouisa Lord Gifford advanced to Fommanah, the capital of the 
province of Adansi, which was also found destitute of inhabitants. 
Fommanah was the residence of the Prince of Adansi, and pos- 
sessed a palace of some pretensions. r 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, with the Naval Bugade under Captain 
Blake, had arrived at Prahsu on Januaiy 2. Immediately on his 
arrival messengers appeared from King Koffee Calcalli with a 
letter from that monarch suing for peace. The General iefu<ed 
to see them, but he was not unwilling to enter into negotiations 
which might render the further prosecution of the war unneces- 
sary. His policy was in the first place to impiess upon the 
ambassadois the enormous strength of the invaders, so that they 
might lepresent to their sovereign the uselessness of resistance to 
whatever teirns might be imposed upon him. The number of 
’ troops as yet ariived at Piahsu was but small. However, the 
Naval Bugade was a fine coips m itself, and the aitiliery batteries 
made a foimidable display. Sir Garnet kept the ernoys for some 
days, and made them witness the working of these engines. The 
practice of the Gatling gun frightened them especially, and one 
of them, on beholding it, observed to his comrades that it was 
useless to think of fuither resistance ; and, on being threatened 
that such treasonable words should be reported to the King, shot 
himself in dismay. The General dismissed them -with his ulti- 
matum, conveyed in a letter to the King; which was, that the con- 
ditions of peace must be signed by the King and himself peisonally 
at Coomassie ; meanwhile he intimated his intention of marching 
on that city from four sides at once. ^ 

On the return of the envoys on January 8, the King deterfuined 
in his own mind to carry on the war, but he would attempt mean- 
while to throw dust into th§ eyes of his invaders. For this end 
he sent for Mr. Kuhne, the missionary, who had been detained by 
him in captivity for four years and a half, bid without ill-treat- 
ment. Mr. Kuhne found the King alone, dressed in a white cloth, 
and seated on a low stool playing with his cats. He was himself 
invested with a royal robe, such as is worn by the King’s relatives, 
and presented with a gift of gold. He was then told that the 
King would send him to the .English Governor-General to say 
that the King wanted peace ; “ he would not fight with the white 
men, even if they came into the market-place, for (with audacious 
forgetfulness of the wars of 1824 and 1826) his ancestors had 
never fought with the white man.” Kuhne arrived at Prahsu on 
January 13, and delivered the King’s letter, to which the General 
leturned for answer that the European captives must be all 
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released, a war indemnity of 200,000*!. sterling paid down, and a 
Treaty signed in presence of the British Army, whereby the 
Enghbh Protectorate and its Allies should be secured against 
future attack. 

On January 24 Sir Garnet marched to Fommanah, and set np his 
head-quaiters in the palace of the Prince of Adansi. Upon this, King 
Koffee set free three of the European captives whom he had had m 
duianee for four years, the missionary Eamseyer and his wife, and 
the Frenchman Bonnat, as an earnest of his compliance with one 
at least of the Genera’s conditions. Eamseyer was also to tell 
Sir Garnet that Amanquatia, the King’s General, had been 
charged to pay the indemnity demanded, on condition that he, 
Sir Garnet, would not advance beyond Fommanah. The British 
General was deceived by these demonstrations, and sent a private 
telegram to England, announcing that the Ashantee War was at 
an end without further bloodshed. The telegram happened to be 
taken by an express steamer to Lisbon, and was therefore greeted 
by the English public with less confidence than if it had come 
direct. As it turned out, the news proved fallacious on other 
grounds. 

The Missionaries had mentioned that in every house in Coo- 
massie the slaves were busily employed in breaking up iron-stone 
for loading the Ashantee guns. Lord Gifford, reconnoitring in all 
directions, found that the villages on the direct route were strongly 
occupied by Ashantee troops, and the women and children removed 
from them. Major Russell, who had also advanced with his regi- 
ment, demanded that these villages should he evacuated, and, on 
his demand being disregarded, set fire to one of them, an act dis- 
approved of by Sir Garnet Wolseley, who still cherished the idea 
that peace might ensue on the pending negotiations. But the 
signs of hostile intentions on the part of the Ashantees multiplied ; 
and the tragic death of Colonel Nichol, who was shot while hold- 
ing a parley before the \illage of Borborasi, left little doubt of 
their Intentions. By the end of January it was announced to the 
Biitish troops that negotiations were bioken off. Amanquatia, 
the Ashantee General, had concen tinted a foice 20,000 strong, 
and taken up his position at Amoaful, twenty miles from Coomassie. 
His vanguard held the village of Agamassie, half a mile m front. 
Amoaful, a place of 2,000 inhabitants, stood m a clearing on the 
summit of a lofty hill. Agamassie stood on a lower eminence ; be- 
tween them was a marshy hollow, with a turbid stieam running 
through it. The slopes of the two hills were covered with a very 
dense wood. This was the battle-field chosen by the Ashantee 
leaders. Their troops weie armed with old-fashioned muskets, 
many of them French weapons used in the wais of Napoleon I., 
and sold by mei chants at the coast trading stations. It took a 
long time to load them, and the fragments of iron-stone with 
which they were charged were not always destructive m their 
effect. The English army was only 3,000 strong ; but then its. 
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weapon was the formidable Snider, which dealt its message with 
unintermitting rapidity, and with deadly force. 

On the morning of January 30, the English \anguard, con- 
sisting of Wood’s and Russell's regiments, occupied Quarmam a 
village half a mile south of Agamassie. The same afternoon Major 
Home and the Engineers widened and levelled the road leading to 
that place, working with oiled saws, to make as little sound as 
possible. In the night Lord Giffoid reconnoitred the enemy’s 
position. 

The main body of the English anny was* ported at Insarfn, four 
miles south fiom Quaiman. It consisted of the 42nd Highlanders, 
under Majoi Duncan Macplieison, the Rifle Biigade, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Warren, and 100 men of the 23rd Wehh Fusiliers, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Mostyn. These lioops together formed 
the White Brigade,” under the oideis of Brigadier Sir Aiehi- 
bald Alison. Then came the Nauil Brigade under Captain 
Grubhe, a company of the 2nd West Indians under Lieutenant 
Jones, and the Houssas under Captain Eait. General Wolselcy 
foiesaw that as soon as the small English foice should leach 
Agamassie, it might, without due piecaution being taken, be easily 
surrounded by the greatly superior forces of the enemy, who were 
lurking in the bush on every side. He theiefore formed Lis 
tioops into a square, so as to piesent a fiont each way and keep a 
space within free from intrusion. The plan of operation was as 
follows The 42nd Regiment were to form the main attacking 
force. They were to diive the enemy’s scouts out of Agamassie, 
then to move straight on, extending to the right and left, and if 
possible, advance in a skiimisbmg line through the bush. Rail's 
Artillery, two guns, was to be in their centre, moving upon the 
road itself. A flanking column, consisting of half the Na\al 
Brigade and Wood’s Regiment, was to cut a path out to the 
right, and 'then to turn parallel with the main road, so that the 
head of the column should touch the light of tlm s]piimshing 
line of the 42nd. Another flanking column, consisting the 
other half of the Naval Biigade, with Russell’s Regiment, was io 
proceed in similar fashion qg the left. The company of the 23rd 
was to come behind the headquarters staff, while the Rifle 
Brigade was to remain in leserve. At six o’clock on the morning 
of January 31 the battle began, and continued on that day till 
3 p.m. The Cfi Black ^ atch ” or 42nd Highlanders, marched 
rapidly through Quarman, then through Agamassie, from which 
Giffoid, with his scouts, had first dislodged the Ashantee \an- 
guaid. Pushing on from Agamassie, the Highlanders were met 
by a tiemendous fire, and presently found themselves in the centre 
°* "_ le e hostile camp. They continued to make way, but with 
great difficulty. Captain Buckle, commanding the Engineers, was 
killed as he was entering the forest at the head of the left column. 
Tor an hour the right colu2nn was held at bay, while the Ashan- 
tees stubbornly maintained their position m a very thick jungle. 
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The 23rd were ordered up to support the right column ; two com- 
panies of the Rifle Brigade followed the advancing left column. 
The Naval Biigade buffered severe losses; so bcwilderingly dense 
was the wood before them, that the troops lost knowledge of the 
points of the compass* and fired sometimes into different poibions 
of their own force. Major Maepherson, who had been leading 
the troops with the greatest spirit, was shot through the leg, and 
Sir Archibald Alison took his place in front. The Highlanders 
extended themseh es on the ground so as to get below the enemy’s 
shots, and as they cr#pt on steadily, ga^ e the Ashantees no time 
for pausing while they reloaded their weapons, but forced them to 
a continual retreat. But meanwhile the Ashantees fell in numbers ; 
the heaps of corpses served as a breastwork foi the advancing 
British tioops. A light in the woods now began to be perceptible. 
The decisive moment had aimed, and with a rush the “Black 
Match ’ went up the narrow path befoie them, and out into the 
clearing. Amoaful was reached. -For a short time the Ashantees 
kept up a fire, but it soon ceased. Bait sent a bomb from his 
great gun, which swept the stieet of the town, and the troops 
entered and encamped there. The 42nd Regiment, m its 
daring enterprise, had had one officer and two* men killed, nine 
officers and 105 men severely wounded The battle had begun at 
8 o’clock, and Amoaful was taken at 11.45. General Wolseley 
advanced and took up his quarters in the captured place. Such 
was the battle of Amoaful. To the credit of the defeated Ashan- 
tees, it must be said that they had contested it with great valour 
and obstinacy. The pi ecise number of the troops engaged on the 
English side that clay was 1,375 Biitish soldiers, sailois, and 
maimes, with 106 officers and 708 native Africans. 

Eaily on the next morning, Februaiy 1, the gallant Lord 
Gifford and his scouts proceeded again to their dangeious work of 
reconnoiiimg. They announced that the enemy was posted in 
force at Jlecquah, the residence of a powerful Prince, about a mile 
i?o tSe west of Amoaful. At half-past twelve the Naval Brigade 
and Russell’s Regiment, with the 42nd in reserve, advanced 
against this place, Brigadier Alisonjeadmg them. Lord Gifford, 
far in advance of the main body, entered it, however, first, and 
was soon engaged in a desperate encounter, in which he lost some 
of his best men. It was for his peisonal valour in this conflict 
that he afterwai els received the meed of the Victoria Cross. The 
Ashantee gamson, taken by surprise, retreated as the British 
mam body came m, to the forest, from whence they kept up for 
some time a vigorous fire. Becquah was immediately set on fire, 
and soon i educed to ashes. The next day General Wolseley 
moved on to Agemammu, six miles fiom Amoaful; the enemy 
contesting every inch of ground. The same day a poition of their 
forces attempted to break the British lines in the rear, at Fom- 
manah, where, after a fight of sevefal hours, they were repulsed 
by Captain Duncan and his garrison. On the 3rd, General Wo]- 
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m-W* leaving Ms tents and baggage at Agemammu and fortifying 
the post, resumed his march towards Coomassie. The King of 
Ashantee sent mcsseugeis with a letter begging him to halt, and 
promising compliance with his terms ; but Sir Garnet replied 
that he had been deeehed already, and could not tiust him; 
however, be would advance no further than the ri\ er Orda that 
night, and if the King was in earnest about peace he must send 
Ms mother and Ms brother as hostages to the British camp without 
delay. The Asliantee force stood in mass at Oidahsu, a mile off. 
Due precautions were taken by the English'" commander at night 
to prevent a surprise. After waiting till two horns after daylight 
for the King’s submission, AY olseley crossed the rivei and ad\aneed 
to Ordahsu. Here the King himself was piesent with his hoops. 
He sat on the left of the village on a seat, of gold, under an 
umbrella of red silk and black satin, and tlueatened to behead 
every officer who should counsel flight-. The English ad\nnce« 
guard, under the command of Colonel McLeod, was bi ought to a 
standstill by a vigorous fiie, and the action soon became general, 
lasting for more than six houis. The Asliantees fought lamely, 
but with less precision and effect than at Amoafuh Ordahsu 
was carried by the Rifle Bugade at nine o'clock, and the whole 
British foice was moved up and coneentiated theie. Soon after 
an attempt was made by the Asliantees to retake the \ illage ; lad 
it proved unsuccessful, a panic seized on their forces, and they fled 
along the road to Coomassie, six miles distant, before the ad’s anee 
of the 42nd Highlanders. The British regiment, under Brigadier 
Alison, pushed on. Empty powder-casks, bairels, umbrellas, 
corpses, lay on their path. As they reached Quaisie, the last 
village before Coomassie, a company met them with affiag of truce 
and the offer of several slaves as hostages; these were sent to 
Geneial Wolseley in the rear, and Alison moved on. Then anothej 
deputation was sent, entreating him to halt. Alison wished to 
rest his troops awhile, and accorded half an hoiu to the inhabitants 
to take their measures for flight. At the end of that time 1)5 
crossed the black swamp which surrounds Coomassie, ascended the 
last lise, and entered the town at 5.30 p.nr. General Wolseley 
followed with the rearguard only a few minutes later. The whole 
amount of the force engaged on the British side in this battle of 
Ordahsu was 2,21 7. The endurance of the troops dm mg their hard 
day’s work had been exemplary. They had been tw r elve hours on 
the road without rest, or time to cook food ; water was bad and 
scarce ; and they had to keep up an obstinate fight with an enemy 
concealed m the bush. Moreover they had gone through almost 
equal fatigue on the previous day, and had spent the night without 
shelter in a drenching lain. Three hundred British officers and 
men in killed and wounded had been the cost of this memorable 
march to Coomassie. The names of the dead excited deep regret. 
Captain Nichol, of the Hants Militia ; Captain Buckle, of the Royal 
Engineers ; Lieutenant Eyre, of the 90th Light Infantry, had met 
their death on the field. Major Baird received at Amoaful the 
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wounds of winch he died shortly afterwauls. Others, not on the 
battle-list, fell ^victims to the climate; of these were Captain 
Huyshe, deputy-assistant quartermaster-general, and Lieutenant 
Townsend, of the 16th Regiment. 1 The death of young Arthur 
Eyie of the 90th was heroic. It is thus related in a letter to the 
Times : — -“When Lieutenant -Colonel Evelyn Wood, V.C., was 
wounded in the engagement of January 31 at the c warm corner ’ 
to the right of the position, Lieutenant Eyre was at his side. 
Colonel Wood fell, but got up almost immediately, declaring he 
was not hurt, and -would go on. Lieutenant Eyre, pointing to the 
hole made by a slug m Colonel Wood’s chest, drew him back. 
Then a cry arose that the sailors were firing into the 23rd, and 
Colonel Wood, seeing some hesitation in those he oidered forward 
to make inquiries, began to press forward himself, when Lieu- 
tenant Eyre lan quickly m front of him, crying, 6 You shan’t go ; 
it is not your place,’ and received himself the full blaze of the 
Ashantee fire.” 

On enteiingCoomassie the General strictly foi bade all plunder- 
ing on the part of his men ; but the darkness of night coming 
on, the camp followers could not always be restrained, and a 
policeman taken in the act was hung. Here and there, too, 
attempts were made to set fire to the town. Coomassie was found 
to be a large place, with wide streets, and houses with verandahs, 
built round couityards. It bore tokens of desolation in patches 
of waste land, covered with grass, and the absence of domestic 
poultry, &c., the despotism of the King making property as well 
as life insecure among the Ashantees. The King’s palace was 
larger than that of the chief of Fommanah, and consisted of many 
courts, each a house in itself. Upstairs were several small rooms, 
each of which was a perfect old ciuiosity shop, containing books 
m all languages, English newspapers, Bohemian glass, Kidder- 
minster carpets, pictures, furniture, &c. The King’s sitting-room 
was a court with a tree growing m it, which was covered with 
fetish objects and hung with spiders’ webs. In the Royal bed- 
room adjacent was an English general’s sword, bearing the inscrip- 
tion u From Queen Victoria to the King of Ashantee a gift 
probably of Her Majesty to Calcallfs predecessor. Besides the 
King’s palace there was a grand building, called the Bantoma, 
where the ashes of former monarchs were entombed, and which was 
considered the most sacred spot in all Ashantee land. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley sent word to the King that his desire was to spare 
Coomassie, and if he would come into the town and sign the peace 
a smaller indemnity would be accepted than that at first specified." 
But if not, a sign should be given of Great Britain’s power which 
should be known throughout the length and breadth of Africa. 
The King promised to come, but came not. The General waited 
throughout the whole day of the 5th in vain. The envoys sent 
with deceitful promises by the monarch were caught surreptitiously 

1 The total loss of officers in consequence of the Ashantee Expedition was forty- 
two. Of these, six only died of wounds. 
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ivumving property. The General then ga\e orders, to hum the 
Rant oma ; but, on second thoughts, he recalled them. The de- 
struction of so strong and vast a fortress would have taken too 
much lime, and perhaps in their despair the Ashantees would lane 
rallied round their sacred mausoleum m inconvenient force. In 
fact, it was very necessary to think of a speedy retreat. Hea\y 
rain had fallen ; and if the streams in rear of the British army 
should he much swollen its Backward maich might be seriously 
impeded. It was coming short of the entire triumph anticipated, 
to leave Coomassie without the Tieatv and^the Royal signature ; 
hut the subjugation of the capital was, a sufficient blow to Ashanteo 
prestige; and that it might never be forgotten by the nation Sh 
Garnet gave ordeis to set fire to the city and the Royal palace. 

u The demolition of the place was complete,' 1 said Sir Garnet 
in his despatch to the Colonial Secretaiy. u From all that I can 
gather, I believe that the result will be such a diminution in the 
prestige and military power of the Ashanteo monarch as may re- 
sult in the bieak-up of the kingdom altogether. This I had been 
anxious to avoid, because it seems impossible to foresee what Power 
can take this nation’s j>lace among the feeble xaces of this coast. 
I certainly believe that your Loidship may he well convinced Unit 
no moie utterly atrocious &o\ eminent than that which has thus, 
perhaps, fallen, ever existed on the face of the earth. Their 
capital was a charnel-house ; their religion a combination of cruelty 
and treachery ; their policy the natural outcome of their religion. 
I cannot think that, whatever may be the final fate of the people 
of this country, the absolute annihilation of such a rule, should it 
occur, would he a subject for unmixed regret. In any case, I be- 
lieve that the main object of my expedition has been perfectly 
secured. The territories of the Gold Coast will not again be 
troubled by the warlike ambition of this restless Power. " I may 
add that the flag of England from this moment will be received 
throughout Western Africa with respectful awe, a treatment which 
lias been of late years by no means its invariable fate among* the 
savage tribes of this region.” 

It was Sir Garnet Wolseby’s good fortune not to bring his 
enterprise to an end without the rounding off of complete success. 
The return march of the British troops towaids the coast com- 
menced on the 6th. At Fommanah, where the General halted for 
four days, he was again visited by envoys from Koffee Calcalli, 
bearing in their hands a thousand ounces of gold, and asking for 
a draft of the Treaty, to be signed forthwith by the defeated 
monarch. The draft was accordingly given to them, and was 
actually signed a month later. What had brought the King to 
this tardy, and it would seem unnecessary, submission, now that 
Wolseley had done his worst and was retreating ? It was the 
march of Captain Glover that had occasioned the step. That 
officer, working up from the East with troops drawn from the 
native tribes ot the Akims, Yorubas, and Houssas — between three 
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t housand and four thousand m number — had ai rived within eigh- 
teen miles of Coomassie, when he heard of the capture and 
destruction of the place. His difficulties had been great. Many 
of the men with whom he oiiginally set out had deserted, and he 
had failed to make the junction with Wolseley, which, had it 
taken place a few days eailier, must have crushed the foe effectu- 
ally. Xeveitheless, his achance had opeiated as a useful diversion 
on the left of the Ashantee ibices; and when he, too, arrived near 
the mined city, the monarch’s spirit altogether left him. Think- 
ing that some of the lliitish foices might still be in Coomassie, 
( J lover sent on Captain Reginald Saitoiius with twenty men to 
leconnoitie. Then occurred one of the most dashing exploits of 
the war. Sartorius found the capita] deseited. None of the in- 
habitants had letumed to try and secure their propeity, or view 
their burned homesteads. But they might be lurking anywhere ; 
in fact, Sartoiius heard that the King and his attendants were near 
at hand, weeping over the ruins of Coomassie. With his little 
band of twenty men Sartorius rode boldly through the deserted 
precincts, and then onwaids thiough fifty miles of hostile territory 
to join the British army, passing one burnt village after another, 
but not meeting any human form, till at Fomnmnah they came 
up with the mam body of Sir Garnet’s foices. Captain Glover 
followed m the track of Sartorius, fiist to Coomassie and then to 
Fommanah. 

On Februaiy 19 Sir Garnet Wolseley entered Cape Coast 
Castle under a giand triumphal arch. The native regiments were 
paid off and sent to their homes. Prahsu, which had been forti- 
fied and placed m telegraphic communication with Cape Coast 
Castle, was garrisoned by the West Indian contingent. The 
English regiments took ship, and reached England, as we have 
seen, early m March. 

The Tieaty, finally signed hy King Koffee Calcalli, stipulated 
that he should 1 enounce all rights of Protectorate over the 
pattyfbionaichs in alliance with the British Queen and formerly 
tributary to the kingdom of Ashantee ; also over any of the tribes 
formerly connected with the Dutch Government on the Gold 
Coast ; that free trade should be permitted between Ashantee and 
the British ports ; that the road between Coomassie and the Prah 
should always be kept open ; that the King should use his best 
efforts to check the practice of human sacrifice : and that he 
should pay in instalments a war indemnity of 50,000 ounces of 
approved gold, beginning with 1,000 ounces forthwith. 

The cost of the war to the British Government was estimated 
at 900,000?. sterling. To Sir Garnet Wolseley, who declined 
titular honours, a sum of 25,000?. was awarded in recognition of 
his services. Captain Glover was made a Knight of St. Michael 
and St. George. Lord Gifford and Captain Sartorius received the 
Victoria Cross for deeds of personal bravery. 

On May 1 2 the Earl of Carnarvon, in the House of Lords, thus 
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indicated the views entertained by Government of our future policy 
on the Gold Coast, : — 

44 Motives connected with hade would not/" he said, u afford a 
sufficient' reason for retaining our possessions in such a locality, but 
there were moral obligations, and a great empire like England must 
be prepared to accept the duties and burdens lesulting from its great- 
ness. By a long system of protection we had taught the natives 
to depend on us, and by abandoning them we should probably hand 
them over to the Ashantees, and then within a year after our de- 
parture all the barbarous practices we had r induced them to give 
up would be revived. Befoie explaining the futuie policy pro- 
posed to be adopted he thought it light to remind the House that 
the Government of the Gold Coast was connected with tlnee other 
settlements at distances from each other too gieat to permit one 
Administrator to have an effective control mer all of them. 
Therefore, the first pait of his proposal would be to constitute 
Lagos and the Gold Coast one single colony, leiymueh on the 
principle of the Stiaits Settlements, and there would be an 
Executive and Legislative Council composed ot a very small 
number of persons. Gieat power would be given to the Governor, 
and m return great responsibility would be exacted from him. 
He hoped to effect a i eduction of the official staff, and he would, 
at tire same time, inciease the salaries of the officers employed, 
who were at present underpaid, and also augment the amount ot 
their retiring pensions. An important point to decide was where 
the seat of Government should be placed ; and as the climate at 
the Gold Coast was more pestilential than at any other part of 
our possessions in that quarter of the globe, it was necessaiy that, 
the Government should be removed elsewhere, but he was hardly 
prepared at the present moment to say whether its seat should Ire 
at Accra or Elmma. At a distance of thirty miles from Accra the 
country in the hills was very healthy, and he proposed to establish 
a station there, connected by a road with Accra, and at that 
station the English Governor and his officeis might reside during 
a portion of the year, should Accia be selected as the seat of 
Government. It was also proposed to make roads along which 
lawful traders might pass, and to have those loads protected at 
certain stations by armed police. The military force would be 
composed of natives belonging to different tribes, with a certain 
proportion of English officers attached to it. He proposed that 
the importation of arms should be placed under some control, and 
that certain changes should be made in regard to the administra- 
tion of justice. In reference to the existing system of domestic 
slavery, Lord Carnarvon observed that though it was a difficult 
subject to deal with, he should be glad to pave the way to its 
ultimate extinction, and as far as territorial jurisdiction was con- 
cerned, he said that the Government, while inclined to maintain 
the Piotectorate, thought ie undesirable to enlarge the actual ex- 
tent of the territorial power.” 
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At a later period of the Session* a Vote of 35,000£. was asked 
for and obtained, for the purpose of carrying out the new scheme 
of Government for the Gold Coast, Captain Strahan boing ap- 
pointed Governor at 3,000Z. per annum. 

It so happened that on the same evening that the officers and 
troops engaged in the Ashantee War received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, the Secretary for War made his annual speech on the 
general position and prospects of the Army. From paying honour 
to the little band which had shown what English troops could do 
when actively employed, the House of Commons passed to the 
consideration of the cost, the composition, and the distribution of 
the whole body on which this band had reflected so much honour. 
The amount of the force asked for, as necessary for the peace estab- 
lishment of the British Empire, was 128,994 men, and the amount of 
pay and allowances for maintaining it, 4,434, 5 OOZ. Mr. Hardy 
approached the difficult subject of the Army Estimates like a 
prudent man, to whom his duties were new, and moved as far as 
possible in the line marked out for him by his predecessor, while 
at the same time his endorsement of Lord Cardwell’s measures 
was somewhat short of cordial. He accepted the Abolition of 
Purchase, for instance, as irrevocable; but he expressed a wish 
that those who carried the Abolition had managed to settle satis- 
factorily the difficulties with which it was surrounded ; and signi- 
ficantly intimated that there were in his opinion officers who had 
been hardly treated, and that he would not shrink in due time 
from remedying in a very liberal spirit the grievances they might 
urge. He did not exactly quarrel with the system of examination 
which bars the progress of Militia officers who seek commissions 
in the Line ; but he observed that, whereas Lord Cardwell had 
described this examination as offering no obstacle to any man of 
good education, the particular gentlemen of good education who 
had tried to pass it found it so serious a barrier that loud com- 
plaints yerfr made that only two failures were permitted. But it 
was "especially at the close of his speech, when he spoke of the 
mistake of regarding officers and men as pieces on a chess-board 
who could be moved about without Regard to their feelings, 
sympathies, traditions, and prejudices, that he made it apparent 
how much in some important respects he diverged from the 
opinions of his predecessor. As to the details of the management 
and condition of the Army, Mr, Hardy had little new information 
to offer, and he was much too prudent to commit himself on 
points which he was aware he might only understand imperfectly 
as yet. He observed that much the greatest cause for anxiety as 
to the future of the Army was afforded this year, as it was last 
year, by the startling proportions which desertion bears to recruit- 
ing, Very nearly 4,000 men deserted in 1873, and the percentage 
upon recruiting was neaily 33 per cent* of the whole. In the 
Infantry of the Line it was 30 per cent., in the Foot Guaids 51 
per cent., and in the Army Service Corps it had attained the ex- _ 
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traordinary proportion of 146 per cent., so that if the corps were 
not recruited a little more assiduously, the whole corps would soon 
melt away. There was great difficulty, he said, in getting recruits 
for the Line, and a still greater difficulty in getting recruits for 
the Militia, one reason in the latter case being the disinclination 
of the men to serve under canvas ; and when the recruits were got 
with infinite pains and at great expense, one man in three would run 
off, and show his dislike of his new trade by seeking his fortune else- 
where. It was obvious that, if this state of things should continue, 
some remedy must be found ; and Mr. Hardy intimated that he 
had already begun to consider very seriously whether some modi- 
fication would not have to be made in the whole scheme by which 
service was now adjusted, so as to make his calling more attractive, 
because more lucrative and more permanent, to the soldier. 

On the question of Military Education he dwelt at some 
length, explaining the new system about to be introduced at 
Sandhurst Military School and the changes contemplated at 
Woolwich. He next described the progress made in arming the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces, stating as a geneial result that the 
quality of our armament is most efficient and the reserves ample. 
In place of the Autumn Manoeuvres it is proposed that there shall 
be two tiainings of bodies of 10,000 men each at Aldershot in 
June and July, by which some 40,000i. will be saved. With 
regard to the Militia, the inspectors reported a considerable im- 
provement in their training, although the recruiting was not 
sufficient to keep up the establishment; and so also in the Volun- 
teers, though there was a falling off in numbers, there was a great 
addition to the number of efficients. But certain changes were in 
contemplation in the conditions of drill, shooting, &c., which 
would greatly relieve the force. Lastly, Mr. Haidy touched on 
the Fortification Vote, stating that within two years all the works 
will be completed, and that, the sea defences are nearly all armed; 
and he concluded by exhorting the Committee not to forget^lmt ours 
was an Army of Volunteers, that its feelings and even its prejudices 
must be carefully considered, and that both officers and men 
ought always to feel secine of being treated with justice by Par- 
liament and the Government. 

The Vote was agreed to, after the rejection of an Amendment 
moved by Sir Wilfud Lawson, who wished to reduce the force by 
10,000 men, asking what nation we were preparing to fight with? 
He hoped not with the Ashantees, for all we had derived from 
the war just concluded was a few umbrellas and a Treaty ! 

After this Vote the Houses of Parliament separated for the 
Easter Recess. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Opposition without a Loader — Conciliatory Tone of Government — Budget — Navy Esti- 
mates —Earl Russell’s Motion on Foreign Relations— Lord Derby’s Reply — Brussels 
Conference — Licensing Bill — Sir "Wilfrid Lawson — Judicature Bill — Scotch Church 
Patronage Bill — Speeches of Duke of Argyll, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr Disraeli— 
“Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill” — Speech of Mr. Gladstone — Irish Home 
Rule— Irish Fisheries Bill — Household Suffrage Motion — Mr. Disraeli’s Speech — 
Lord Hampton’s Motion for Minister of Public Instruction — Rating and Factory 
Bills — India Councils Bill — Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught — Prince Leopold’s 
Allowance — The Czar’s Visit to England. 

When the Parliamentary forces ranged themselves on either side 
in the new House of Commons, the very unusual spectacle pre- 
sented itself of an Opposition without an active Leader. Mr. 
Gladstone, on whom that office naturally devolved as ex-Premier, 
was desirous to avail himself of the opportunity afforded by his 
retirement from the Ministry to seek repose, literary occupation, 
and perhaps leisure for the contemplation of future political 
action; and reports early prevailed that he meant to withdraw 
altogether — in spleen, many said — from connection with the party 
which he had hitheito led. These reports were indeed set aside 
by the following letter, which he addressed to Lord Granville on 
the opening of the Session : — 

“11 Carlton House Terrace, March 12. 

“ My dear Granville, — I have issued a circular to members 
of Parliament of the Liberal party on the occasion of the opening 
of Parliamentary business. But I feel it to be necessary that while 
discharging this duty I should explain what a circular could not 
convey with regard to my individual position at the present time. 
I need ^iotf apologise for addressing these explanations to you. 
Independently of other reasons for so troubling you, it is enough 
to observe that you have very long represented the Liberal party, 
and have also acted on behalf of the late Government, from its 
commencement to its close, in the House of Lords. For a 
variety of reasons personal to myself I could not contemplate any 
unlimited extension of active political service ; and I am anxious 
that it should be clearly understood by those friends with whom 
I have acted in the direction of affairs, that at my age I must re- 
serve my entire freedom to divest myself of all the responsibilities 
of leadership at no distant time. The need of rest will prevent 
me from giving more than occasional attendance in the House of 
Commons during the present Session. I should be desirous, 
shortly before the commencement of the Session of 1875, to con- 
sider whether there would he advantage in my placing my services 
for a time at the disposal of the Liberal party, or whether I should 
then claim exemption from the duties I have hitherto discharged, 
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If, however, there should be reasonable ground for believing that, 
instead of the course which I have sketched, it would be prefer- 
able, in the view of the party generally, for me to assume at once 
the place of an independent member, I should willingly adopt the 
latter alternative. But I shall retain all that desire which I have 
hitherto felt for the welfare of the party, and if the gentlemen 
composing it should think fit either to choose a leader or to make 
provision ad interim , with a view to the convenience of the 
present year, the person designated would, of course, command 
from me any assistance which he might find occasion to seek, and 
which it might be in my power to render.” 

On his own terms, thus offered, Mr. Gladstone’s nominal leader- 
ship was of course accepted by the Liberal party. Meanwhile there 
were lieutenants on whom some of his duties might be devolved. 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue and Mr. Cardwell had indeed been removed 
from the House of Commons, to receive, along with three others 
of Mr. Gladstone’s fiiends and supporters, the honours of peerage ; 
but there were others, as Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Stansfeld, 
who might lead their paity to special assaults, or Lord Hartington 
might he put forward to take a more geneial command, in case 
the ex~Premier should make much use of his stipulation for fre- 
quent absences. The adverse party made merry with the idea of 
a leadership put in commission, and suggested that the office 
should finally be awarded by competitive examination. Assuredly 
the weight of Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence was never more 
recognised than now, when his followers had to marshal themselves 
on the Opposition benches as best they might without him. 

One thing that made it less anomalous for the Opposition to 
be without a leader was that the Government it had to oppose 
was without a policy. After all the invectives in which the Con- 
servatives, and especially their chief, had indulged against the 
late holders of office, it now became manifest that it was their 
one wish to tread in their predecessors’ steps; nolf to* venture 
on hazardous reactionary measures, not to strike out untried 
reforms on a Conservative basis, not to provoke animosity by 
taunts of triumph ; but to try to make their footing good on the 
ground already occupied, and for the present at least go neither 
backwaids nor forwards. All recent sarcasms about the “ plunder- 
ing and blundering” of the Liberals were ignored ; to be concilia- 
tory in tone was the first rule of procedure. Thus, when one of 
the s]3eakei s on the Address attacked Mr. Gladstone on the un- 
expected Dissolution, Mr. Disiaeli immediately announced that 
the attack had been made without consultation, and complimented 
the late Piemier in the warmest terms on what had been really 
successful in his chequered career. The Irish officials were profuse 
ni their commendation of the late Viceroy’s administration ; the 
Secretary of State for India vigorously endorsed Lord North- 
brook’s policy in Bengal ; the Chancellors past and present took 
coidi#l counsel together on the changes to be carried out in th§ 
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Law procedure of the country : and Mr. Gathorne Hardy accepted 
Lord Cardwell’s arrangements for the Army, withdrawing even his 
late determined opposition to the scheme for making Oxford a 
military centre. With one or two abortive exceptions, hereafter 
to be noticed, this continued to be the policy of the Government 
throughout the Session. It was nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the Budget proposals, which were the first matter that came on 
for discussion after the Easter Eecess. 

It was hardly surprising that the Opposition should have in- 
dulged in a complacent cheer when Sir Stafford North cote, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced, with many compli- 
mentary expressions to his eminent predecessor, that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s calculations had proved perfectly correct, and that the 
surplus really amounted to five millions and a half. Cautious 
critics indeed remarked that the estimates had not been made 
by either financier with the strictest prudence, for it went on the 
assumptipn that the revenue would increase by a million and a 
half in the course of the year, an assumption which facts might or 
might not justify. Sir Stafford put the case thus : — 

The Expenditure for 1873-4, he showed, reached 76,466,500^. 
It included the American Award and the Ashantee War ; and as we 
looked forward to no such liabilities this year, here alone was nearly 
four millions to the good. But then the Estimate of Revenue, 
assuming that taxation remained as last year, shows wonderful 
results. Last year we expected to receive revenue to the extent 
of 73,762,000?. It was fortunate that we 1 received more, for we 
wanted more. The actual receipts were 77,335,657 L On the same 
basis the revenue of this year — 1874-75 — is 77,995,000 made 
up as follows : — 


Customs 

. £20,740,000 

Excise 

28,090,000 

Stamps 

10,880,000 

Land JTax and House Duty . 

2,360,000 

~ Income Tax 

5,550,000 

Post Office 

5,300,000 

Telegraphs . 

1,250,000 

Crown Lands .... 

375,000 

Miscellaneous .... 

3,500,000 

Total Estimated Revenue . 

. £77,995,000 

Estimated Expenditure 

. 72,503,000 

Estimated Surplus 

£5,492,000 


But we have not reached the full extent of the surplus yet. 
It has occurred to some one, for the first time, that interest on 
advances ought to be included in the revenue of the year, of 
which it clearly forms part. It has not been so reckoned hereto- 
fore, so that there is another half milKon to be added, making 
the full six millions of surplus. 
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The help the Chancellor of the Exchequer had received in ad- 
vice concerning the disposal of the amount afforded an opportunity 
to amuse the House. Deputations had suggested ways of sweep- 
ing off no less than 55,000,000Z. of revenue. To all these 
advances Sir Stafford had turned a willing ear, hut deemed the 
only prudent and dignified course to he to say nothing in reply. 
One other adviser* he said, he would have liked to consult, lie 
would like to have called up 

*• Him that loft lialf told 
The story of Oambuscan bold/ 1 

He would have been glad to know what Mr. Gladstone's “adjust- 
ment scheme” was, in view of the total abolition of the Income Tax. 
Not knowing that, and looking at things soberly, it did not com- 
mend itself to his good judgment to “ lightly throw down, at six 
weeks 5 notice, 55 a system which had yielded since its existence no 
less than 350,000,000£. of revenue. One other jiossible mode of 
dealing with the surplus was specially alluded to — India. Should 
not the great financial prosperity of England he turned to account 
to help Bengal in her famine distiess ? Sir Stafford, however, 
was satisfied that, Indian credit being good, to help would only im- 
pair it ; and that aigument, with the suggestion that finance relief 
would lead to administrative caielessness, was deemed sufficient. 

Sir Stafford Northcote had then to say what he would do. He 
began with the National Debt, and proposed to set apart the half 
million of interest spoken of, by which, with advances repaid for 
Terminable Annuities, the extinction of 7,300, 000^. of National 
Debt would be secured by 1885 ; and he made the gratifying re- 
mark that by that year we should have paid off since 1842 no less 
than 1 40,000, 000J. 

Then came the diminution, though not the abolition, of the 
Income Tax. He proposed to reduce it by one penny in the 
pound, the ultimate cost of which would he 1,800,000Z., but of 
which only 1,500,000L would come in this year’s Estimate. This 
concluded his dealings with direct taxation; and, passing' to- in- 
direct taxes, he announced at once his intention to piopose the 
entire abolition of the Sugar Duties, the cost of which would be 
2,000,G00J. The date of abolition was fixed at May 1 for raw 
sugar, and May 21 for refined sugar. Sir Stafford argued with 
some elaboration in defence of this proposal, which he said the 
Government made with no misgivings, replying to the objections 
to sweeping away altogether a source of revenue, and pointing 
out, among other advantages, the stimulus to be given to com- 
merce, if England became, as might be anticipated, an entrepot 
of the sugar trade. This reduced the surplus to 942,OOOL ; and 
on an incidental mention being made of the Malt Tax, he re- 
marked that the sum now left was too small for him to deal with 
that. Finally, he canvassed the various suggestions made to him 
by deputations and otherwise. With regard to the Inhabited 
House Duty, the Excise Licenses, and the Dog Tax, he held them 
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over for future consideration ; but as to the Brewers’ Licenses and 
the Railway Passenger Duties, he was of opinion that no sufficient 
case had been made out. His final proposal was to abolish the 
Horse Duty, the Horse Dealers’ Duty, and the Race Horse Duty ; 
amounting in all to 480,000?. The aggregate total of these 
various reductions is 5,030,000 ?., and they would reduce the original 
surplus to 462,000?., which was the working surplus or available 
margin between revenue and expenditure which the Budget pio- 
posed to retain. Sir Stafford concluded a speech of nearly two 
hours and three-quarters by reminding the Committee of the 
difficulties under which his Budget had necessarily been framed, 
and by claiming for it that it was conceived in no spirit of party 
interest. 

The Budget passed without opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, and was received by the country with reasonable satis- 
faction, as a workable- — though not a brilliant— scheme. 

After giving his sanction to the Budget proposals, and repelling 
a desultory attack on his conduct in dissolving Parliament made 
by Mr. Smollett, a Conservative member — an attack which did not 
gain any countenance from Government, and was, in fact, sup- 
ported by Mr. Whalley only — the ex-Premier betook himself to 
his desired retreat in Wales, and to the contemplation of Homeric 
fights, until some fresh impulse should goad him to the arena of 
actual politics again. 

The Navy Estimates were moved by Mr. Ward Hunt in a tone 
less complimentary to his predecessors than that which some of 
his colleagues had adopted, and for the moment what was popu- 
larly called a scare ” was created about the condition of our 
ironclad vessels and other parts of the Naval Service. The Esti- 
mates, said Mr. Hunt, were, with one slight exception, those of 
the late Ministry. The total sum asked for was 10,179,485?. ; but 
there was a sum to be deducted for extraordinary receipts and 
Indian contributions, which would reduce it to 9,966,485?. In 
comparing* it with last year’s Votes, Mr. Hunt mentioned that just 
at the close of the financial year a Supplementary Estimate of 
1 05,000?. for the Zanzibar Expedition had been voted ; so that the 
real increase in this year’s Estimates Is only 174,760?. Making 
all the necessary deductions, the total cost of the Navy is as neaily 
as possible ten millions, of which the effective services absorb 
nearly eight millions. Of this the materiel of the Navy costs 
3,700,000?., the personnel about as much more, leaving 400,000?. 
for the administrative services. Having given these general 
figures, Mr. Hunt went seriatim through the Special Votes, touch- 
ing briefly on the causes of increase or decrease in each. 

He went m great detail into the shipbuilding programme of 
the year, the general result being that 19,470 tons are to be 
built — namely, 13,852 in the dockyards, and 5,618 in the private 
yards. The total number of ships in commission he stated as 123 — 
viz. 23 ironclads, 8 frigates, 14 corvettes, 27 sloops, 32 gun vessels, 
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and 18 gunboats. Next, be entered into an elaborate retrospect 
and comparison of tbe shipbuilding operations of the late Govern- 
ment and its predecessor — tbe ships begun, the tonnage completed, 
and tbe money spent; with a view not only to the justification 
of tbe economy and efficiency of Mr. Corry’s administration, but 
also to show that but for tbe progress Mr. Corry bad made in 
laying down ironclads tbe economies of bis successois would have 
been impossible. Tbe result of tbe economies of tbe late Govern- 
ment be illustrated by tbe condition of the ironclad fleet, of 
which be drew a most gloomy picture. Of our forty-one sea-going 
ironclads (of which five are building) only eighteen could be con- 
sidered as effective at the present moment, and of the fourteen 
which were available only for coast and harbour defence — in which 
class be included tbe “ Devastation ” until fiuther trials bad been 
made of her — only nine were good for anything at alb At the 
same time, be pointed out that no ironclad would be finished this 
year, one only in 1875, three in 1876, and two in 1877. Mr. 
Hunt then examined the naval finance of the last seven years, 
showing that after Mr. Childers had made his reductions in 
obedience to a political necessity, tbe wants of the Navy began to 
be recognised, and the Estimates now had again nsen to within a 
quarter of a million of the point at which Mi. Cony had left 
them. Finally, be assured tbe Committee, as the result of a most 
careful examination of tbe subject, that though be was not pre- 
pared to propose any addition to bis predecessor’s Estimates, he 
could not take upon himself to say that be was satisfied of their 
sufficiency to maintain tbe Navy in a satisfactory condition, nor 
could be conceal from himself that it might be necessary hereafter 
to make fresh demands on the public. 

Mr. Goscben, in reply, defended tbe late Administration, and 
observed that if the case were as Mr. Hunt put it, be was bound 
to take practical action, and to propose at once a considerable 
addition to tbe Estimates. Now this was a course which tbe 
Ministry were by no means prepared to adopt ; and r it became 
obvious that Mr. Hunt’s partisanship bad earned him beyond the 
bounds of discretion. Sir Stafford Northcote, in tbe course of a 
Budget discussion a few days later, remarked that there was no 
discrepancy between bis Budget Speech and Mr. Hunt’s Speech on 
the Navy Estimates, and the 44 scare ” by which tbe public mind 
bad been agitated since Monday was absolutely baseless — indeed, 
unaccountable. He hoped to get through tbe Session without any 
Supplementary Estimates, but if they were necessary there was a 
margin of half a million to meet them. He bad heard Mr. Hunt’s 
speech without any disturbance of bis equanimity as Chancellor of 
tbe Exchequer, though the speech of Mr. Gosehen, which denied 
none of the facts alleged, had caused him some uneasiness. Just 
as he objected to the violent reductions of the late Government, 
so he objected to any violent launching into expenditure, and he 
believed it to be quite uncalled for, although it might be necessary 
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to do something*, perhaps to the extent of one or two hundred 
thousands, to increase the efficiency of the Navy. 

Mr. Childers subsequently defended the Administration of the 
late Government, maintained the actual and potential efficiency 
of the Navy, and declared that it was unpardonable, for mere 
political purposes, to make an alarmist speech, and that the country 
would not forgive Government if it ventured on an inflated ex- 
penditure m a time of profound peace. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had to retreat as best he could from the position he 
had rashly taken up. After all the censuie passed on him, he said, 
he had done no more than his duty in stating the exact truth as 
to the condition of the Navy, and the tale which he had told had 
not been impugned. In the statement he had made — even to the 
words — he had the sanction of his naval advisers, who were also 
Mr. Gosehen’s advisers. It was not his intention to create a scare, 
and if the country had been alarmed it was not by his speech, but 
by the speeches of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Eeed. There was no 
discrepancy, he asserted, between him and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and though he did contemplate a Supplementary 
Estimate, he had no idea of undertaking “heroic efforts” to 
increase the expenditure. Mr. Hunt repeated his belief that Mr. 
Childers’s reductions weie not genuine economies, and that they 
would not have been possible but for what Mr. Corry had done ; 
and that although the Estimates were giadually rising under Mr. 
Goschen up to Mr. Corry’s level, the Navy was handed over to his 
successors in an unsatisfactory condition. 

Mr. Goschen still held to the opinion that Mr. Hunt had used 
exaggerated language, and that it was not his speech but Mr. 
Hunt’s expressions, “ paper fleet ” and “ dummy ships ” which had 
created the “seaie.” He denied that he had ever admitted the 
Navy to be inefficient ; on the contrary, he maintained that the 
moderate Supplementary Estimate to which Mr. Hunt had sunk 
down was a proof that its shortcomings weie very small. He 
predicted that the present debate would clear away many delu- 
sions and misrepresentations ; and, trusting that the past would 
be allowed to drop into oblivion, offered Mr. Hunt his hearty co- 
operation to establish, not only the efficiency, but the reputation, 
of the Navy. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that the popular fears on this head 
of the inefficiency of the Navy had been exorcised before Earl 
Russell, on May 4, took upon him to apply a touchstone to the 
temper of the new Government by venturing, with somewhat 
characteristic temerity, on the dangerous subject of “ Foreign Rela- 
tions.” He failed, however, .to elicit any indication of that 
“ spirited foreign policy ” which used to be the cry of the Con- 
servative party when in Opposition ; while, at the same time, the 
oracular caution of Lord Derby’s reply produced upon alarmists 
for the moment the impression that he had something dreadful 
and dangerous to conceal. Earl Russell’s Motion was for “ Copies 
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of any correspondence relating to the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe with the Governments of the Emperor of Germany, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the French Re- 
public, which can be communicated without injury to the public 
service.” The motion was conceived, he said, in no spirit of 
hostility to Her Majesty’s Government; it had reference to the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe and the intentions of the 
Government in certain eventualities. The state of Europe five 
years ago was one of great apparent tranquillity, and there seemed, 
according to a statement from the then Government, to be no 
danger of a rupture of that peace ; but yet people who were well 
informed knew that there was a determination on the pait of the 
States of Germany to have a union of Germany, and on the other 
hand a determination on the part of the French to obtain certain 
territory on the banks of the Rhine. They weie aware of the 
events which had since occurred, and he wished to know whether 
the symptoms of agitation and hostility which were now to be 
perceived were subsiding waves of a past stoim, or whether they 
were the omens of a coming tempest. They had it from a great 
man, Field-Marshal Moltke, m a statement lecently made by him 
to the German Pailiament, that what Germany had obtained in 
five months would require fifty years to consolidate. He was told 
by people well informed that the whole of the French Army, from 
the highest marshal down to the lowest of ensigns, were deter- 
mined to have their revenge for what they regarded as a spoliation 
of the territory of France by the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The question was whether in such a state of things we could trace 
the signs of an approaching storm, or whether, notwithstanding 
these symptoms, we might remain for some years in peace and 
tranquillity ; and if they were the signs of storm, he wished to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Government would in that case be 
prepared to take measures which would preserve the peace of 
Europe ? For his own part, he was convinced that sucli was the 
vast influence of England in the councils of Europe that it*was*sn 
her power to preserve the general peace. He did not think that 
any Power would disturb that peace if there were a strong alliance 
with England on the part of nations determined to maintain it, 
and he therefore imagined that we might rely upon Her Majesty’s 
Government adheiing firmly to all the engagements and to all the 
Treaties by which the Crown of Great Britain was bound to her 
Allies. On the other hand, there would be no attempt to evade 
or shirk those positive engagements which the Crown and the 
country had entered into ; and, in the next place, he wished that 
if there were any danger to the peace of Europe, the whole in- 
fluence^ of Great Britain would be exerted for the purpose of 
maintaining it. 

Lord Derby, in reply, declining to produce the papers, as hardly 
compatible with the faith due to the Governments of other coun- 
tries, said ; u The noble Earl asks me whether we are to regard the 
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agitation which we now see in Europe as only the result of past 
wars, as only the swell left by storms that are past, or as the indi- 
cation of new storms that are about to rage. My Lords, if I am 
to answer that question, however generally, I can only do so by 
distinguishing between immediate and more remote events. If I 
look to more i emote events — and events pass quickly in these days— 
I don’t think it would be right or honest for me or any one in my 
position to deny that in present appearances there may be ground 
for apprehension and anxiety. I do not, my Lords, say that on 
any peculiar or official information, but I come to it as a conclu- 
sion founded on knowledge which is common to the whole world. 
We must all bear in our recollection the events that occurred a 
few yeais ago, and we know the feelings which they have left in 
the minds of two great populations. We know, again, that 
among the population of France there is a very general and wide- 
spread desire to regain that territory which they lost by the for- 
tune of wai ; and, on the other hand, there is equally a strong 
determination on the part of Germany to retain that which has 
been acquired. In saying that I merely remind your Lordships 
of that of which you are all aware, but at the same time the sub- 
ject is one which must occupy the minds of those who have the 
care of foreign affairs. It may be said that do what we may war 
will come sooner or latei. I think it was Mr. Canning who, in 
reply to a person who made a like remark to him, said, * Well, 
if war is to come sooner or later, I should prefer that it would be 
rather later than sooner,’ and for the obvious reason that theie is 
the chance that with time feelings of agitation will subside m 
men’s minds, and that therelore there is the gi eater hope of the 
preservation of peace. Your Lordships would probably think 
that I should be doing a very rash thing if I ventured to predict 
what may happen in some years to come, but with all that feeling 
of uncertainty I must say that if I may judge from all the infoi- 
mation Ijeceive — from the general tone and spirit of the commu- 
nications which leach me fiom all parts of Europe, so far as im- 
mediate appearances go — there is no serious cause fox apprehension 
of any disturbance of the peace of Europe. I now come to the 
other question which the noble Earl addressed to me. He asks, 
in the event of the danger of war becoming more imminent, what 
should we do to preserve the peace ? Now, that is an inquiry 
that cannot be answered in veiy definite terms, but I think there 
cannot be any doubt that, without involving ourselves in a quarrel 
to which we weie not a party, we should leave no reasonable en- 
deavour untried to preserve peace. The noble Earl asks if we 
shall adhere to our International engagements. I don’t think 
there can be much doubt in your Lordships’ minds as to the 
answer which I shall feel it my duty to give to that question. 
If for any reason an International Treaty or engagement becomes 
inapplicable to the times, it is certainly the duty of the Govern- 
ment to state it ; but if you accept the obligations of a Treaty, 
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and you give the other parties reason to believe that yon consider 
them binding, you are hound in honour and good faith to main- 
tain them* It is well known that England has, even of late years, 
entered into Treaties, and I do not hesitate to say that we regard 
them as binding in honour and good faith.” 

Later in the Session, Lord Derby had occasion to announce^ the 
policy of the Government in reference to the International Con- 
ference on the Rules of War, which was held at Brussels. In 
reply to a question from Lord Denbigh, on July 3, he said that the 
Conference in question had been set on foot by the Emperor of 
Russia, and though there had existed grave doubts as to the possi- 
bility of its accomplishing its purpose, yet Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after communicating with other Powers, had accepted the 
invitation to send a representative to the Conference, but only 
subject to important reservations and conditions. The Govern- 
ment were firmly determined not to enter into any discussion of 
the rules of International Law, by which the relations of belli- 
gerents were guided, or to enter into any new engagements of any 
kind in regard to geneial principles, and they would piotest 
against any extension of the scope of the Conference which would 
include matters relative to maritime opeiations or naval warfare. 
Unless the Government received a satisfactory assurance on those 
points they would decline to send a representative ; but, if a 
representative should he sent, he would not be invested with 
plenipotentiary authority or empowered to assent, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, to any new rules, but would simply 
be present at the discussions and report the proceedings to the 
Government, who reserved to themselves the full liberty of 
action. 

The Licensing Bill, entrusted to the charge of Mr. Cross, the 
new Home Secretary, occupied in utterly uninteresting discussions 
a large part of the Session. The “ trade ” had been greatly 
irritated and alarmed by the first abortive legislation of Mr. 
Bruce in 1871 ; and the subsequent measure of 1872 was disliked, 
not so much on account of its intrinsic demerits, as because the 
agitated publicans identified its drift with that of the previous 
measure, and distrusted it as proceeding from the hands of the 
same Minister. So it was that the cry of the Licensed Victuallers 
had become a powerful electioneering element for the Tory Party ; 
and was sometimes heard, rather incongruously, along with that 
of the sticklers for religious education in the Board Schools. Ac- 
cording to the sarcasm of their enemies, c< Bible and Beer ” was 
the Conservative programme at the hustings. When the Conserva- 
tives came to redeem their promise of an Amending Bill, accord- 
ingly, vague hopes of relaxation were indulged in by the tavern and 
alehouse proprietors ; and it was a signal disappointment to their 
hopes when the measure introduced by Mr. Cross, the Home Sec- 
retary, turned out to be, if not one of further restriction, at all 
events of no practical extension of freedom in the sale of strong 
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drinks. The Bill, as introduced in April, proposed that m towns 
being urban sanitary districts, and containing 10,000 inhabitants 
or more, publichouses should be closed at half-past eleven, and in 
other places at eleven. When it became law, it enacted that out 
of London eleven should be the latest houi of closing, and this only 
in “ populous places,” the hour elsewhere being fixed at ten. Mr. 
Bruce’s Act had given the local magistrates a discretionary power 
of fixing the hours of closing within certain limits. To satisfy 
the publicans, who objected to this power, the new Home Secre- 
tary proposed to abolish the concession. But when difficulties 
aiose as to the hours of closing in country districts, he left it to 
the Licensing Committee to decide in what localities, being “ popu- 
lous places,” publichouses might remain open till eleven instead of 
being arbitrarily closed at ten ; and as no definition of “ populous 
places” was given, the upshot obviously was that the disci etionary 
power remained. Nor did Mr. Cross prove himself less vacillating 
on the question of the houis at which publichouses should be 
allowed to open in the morning — eventually observing that after 
all the question of hours was not one of principle but of detail. 

When the measure reached the House of Lords, Lord Kimber- 
ley and Lord Aberdare aptly remarked that the changes which it 
effected for the supposed benefit of the publicans were absolutely 
insignificant, and that the new Ministers had practically approved 
the often abused legislation of their predecessors. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who of course opposed the Government 
measure, tried as usual to push his favourite “ Permissive Pro- 
hibitory” Bill into existence, asserting that the principles and 
possibilities of the “ free-traders ” and of the “ regulators ” being 
entirely fallacious, his own party, the “ prohibitionists,” alone had 
reason and sound policy on their side. Wherever the system of 
prohibition had been tried in this country, it had produced the 
most beneficial results ; and the failure of the Maine Law — which 
was n^t the same, he maintained, as this Bill — was attributable to 
tEe fact that public opinion did not go with it. The present 
system of licenses he showed, by various instances, had failed 
entirely : and though his Bill would not interfere with any licensing 
system, it was far better to trust the working men, and leave the 
matter to them, than to go on tinkering our present licensing 
system. He failed, as usual, in his crusade : the majority against 
him being a large one. 

It so happened that Mr. Cross’s Licensing Bill turned out to 
be the only one of the Government Bills announced in the Queen’s 
Speech which reached maturity. Some were set aside, owing to 
the exigencies of time; some measures were introduced and 
carried by Government which had not been foreshadowed in the 
programme. 

Among the contemplated measures^ of Government mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech which had to be* withdrawn before the close 
of the Session, for lack of time, was the extension to Ireland of 
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“ the rearrangement of the Judicature, and the blending of the 
administration of Law and Equity which were effected for England 
by the enactment of last Session : ” also as to Scotland, to whose 
tribunals the greater part of those changes would be inapplicable, 
the introduction of a homogeneous mode of action upon Appeals. 
Besides two Bills which he brought in with a view to the objects 
aforesaid, Lord Chancellor Cairns proposed to amend Lord Sel- 
borne’s English Judicature Bill of the previous year. His scheme, 
in few words, was that the provisions made for the system of 
English Judicature should be extended to Ireland ; that the new 
Supreme Court of Appeal should exercise jurisdiction over Irish 
and Scotch as well as English cases ; and that with regard to the 
Supreme Court itself, instead of the three or four divisions which 
in Lord Selborne’s scheme were to exercise concurrent jurisdiction, 
the First Division should become practically the ultimate Court of 
Appeal, both from inferior Courts and from the other Divisions. 
The second appeal, which, against a great weight of opinion, Lord 
Selborne had decided to abolish, was restored in the plan of Lord 
Cairns ; though with limitations apparently intended as conces- 
sions to Lord Selborne’s feelings on the subject. Lord Iiedesdalo 
proposed in the Lords to repeal the Judicatuie Act of 1873 alto- 


gether, as an unadvisable surrender of the old privilege of the 
House of Lords as the ultimate Court of Appeal. He was sup- 
ported, however, by only a small minority ; and the surrender was 
pronounced irrevocable. All the legal world had confidently 
reckoned upon the Amendment and Extension Bills being passed, 
and the juridical system of the United Kingdom definitely settled 
by the legislation of this year ; but the unexpected turn which 
Parliamentary business took later in the season, necessitated the 
postponement of this as well as of the other legal measure, the 
Land Transfer Bill, also mentioned in the Queen’s Speech ; and 
all that could be done was to pass a “Judicature Bill Suspension 
Act,” deferring for another year the operation of Lord Selborne’s 
scheme, and leaving time for the future arrangement of the 
Amendments which were to modify and extend that measure. 

It was destined to be -on questions wearing a religious or 
ecclesiastical character that the debates during this first Session of 
the new Parliament assumed most animation and had most prac- 
tical result. . The “ Scotch Church Patronage Bill ” was one of 
those questions ; two others were the “ Endowed Schools Act 
Amendment Bill,” and the “Public Worship Kegulation Bill.” 
The Scotch Church Patronage Bill was introduced on behalf of 
Government into the House of Lords by the Duke of Kichmond 

? n I , tS ° b t ec ^ was to abolisl1 the system of lay patronage 

in the Established Kirk, and make it over to the congregation. 
The Duke expressed his belief that the contemplated measure 
would give renewed strength and vitality to the Establishment, 
which he regarded as a blessing to the country in affording an 
example of a public profession of religion. This question of 
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patronage had agitated the people of Scotland, he said, for the last 
300 years, during which period presentations by individuals had 
been twice taken away and twice restored. In recent years various 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly showed that dissatis- 
faction was felt with the existing state of things. He went on to 
say, it might be objected that by dealing with patronage in Scot- 
land a precedent would be established for dealing with patronage 
in England ; but there really was no similitude between the two 
cases, and in proof of this he mentioned that the value of advowsons 
in Scotland was only one year’s purchase, and that a strong reason 
for dealing with the question was afforded by the fact that, practi- 
cally speaking, the right of the patron in Scotland was, m a great 
majority of cases, abolished. The Bill, which he should ask the 
House to read for a first time, was a short one, having for its object 
the abolition of all Church patronage from the Crown downwards, 
and the creation of a constituency by whom the minister of a 
congregation might be selected. He did not mean to create any 
fancy qualification for this constituency, but would take that which 
existed in other Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, and would pro- 
pose that the patronage should be vested in the male communi- 
cants. With regard to compensation to patrons, the Bill would 
enact that it should not exceed one year’s stipend, and he believed 
that in the great majority of cases the patrons would not require 
compensation at all. 

On the order for the Second Beading, which was opposed by 
Lord Selkirk, the Duke of Argyll made an important speech in 
favour of the Bill. He considered that the proposed compensa- 
tion to the patron of one year’s stipend of the living was excessive ; 
that the choice of the minister should be left in the hands of the 
congregation generally, not of communicants only; that merely 
honorary members of the Church, however, should not be allowed 
a voice in the election. Beplying to the objection that all the 
evils gf $ popular election would be brought into the parishes 
should this measure become law, he said : — 

66 In England I am aware that the popular election of ministers 
does often produce considerable confinsion, but in England it is 
the old constitutional system that the people shall in one form or 
another have a decided voice in the selection of their ministers. 
They are accustomed to the exercise of that power, and after 
twenty-five years of experience m regard to patronage I say, in 
answer to my noble friend, that the ministers whom I have 
allowed the congregation to select have been uniformly satis- 
factory. I can say more. At first I used not to consult the 
congregations so generally as I do now ; but I must admit that 
the ministers selected by them have on the whole been better men 
and more satisfactory ministers than those whom I presented 
myself. I assort that the habits of the people of Scotland enable 
them to exercise this privilege with Success. It is exercised in 
the unestablished Churches, and why should it not be also exercised 
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in the Established Church ? At this moment there is a vacancy 
in the parish of which I am patron, and which is in the Vale of 
Leven, at the foot of Loch Lomond. Well, I could no more 
present any man I liked to that congregation than I could fly to 
the moon. The course I have taken when vacancies occurred was 
to consult my friend Mr. Stoddart on the subject, and I found 
that the congregation had better facilities than I had for finding 
out who were the best candidates. I have been astonished at a 
paper signed by Dr. Cooke, the leader of a small minority who 
a.re opposed to this Bill. It states rhat the people have not the 
same opportunity as a patron of finding out the qualifications 
of presentees. My opinion is that the people are much better 
qualified than the patrons. There is nothing worse than forming 
a judgment from testimonials, and your Lordships must remember 
that the clergy of the Established Church of Scotland do. mfkm 
occupy so high a social position as the clergy of the Established 
Church of England. Many of your Lordships have personal friend- 
ships formed at Oxford or Cambridge with clergymen whom they 
know®to be men of the highest Chnstian character, but we have 
not, generally speaking, the same personal knowledge of the 
presentees in the Church of Scotland. Consequently we must 
rely, to a great extent, on the testimony of others, and I have 
usually found that such testimony is entirely unsatisfactory. I 
now wish to say a few words on the conduct of the General 
Assemblies of the other Presbyterian Churches, and in the first 
place I beg your Lordships to observe that none of them have 
petitioned against this Bill. They have violently abused the 
Government for venturing to introduce it, but they have not 
themselves ventured to oppose it. The finding of the Free 
Church is the most comical document I ever read. I will not 
trouble your Lordships with the words, but it amounts to this ; 

4 We have nothing to say to the merits of this Bill. We do not 
feel that we have any business with it. As regards thq, interests 
of the Established Chuich, and how far it will promote those 
interests, we do not consider ourselves entitled to express an 
opinion.’ And then they proceed to remark : c As regards the 
general welfare of Scotland, however, we have a right to say 
something and then they remark that it is extremely unbecoming 
of the House of Lords to consider a Bill for advancing* the in- 
terests of the Established Church without first consulting them— 
although they have . nothing to do 'with it. Neither the Free 
Church nor the United Presbyterian Church have ventured to ■ 
PPP ose this Bill, because they know it is in general unison with 
the whole feelings of the people of Scotland, and that it is 
precisely the solution of the difficulty as regards the election of 
the ministers which they have themselves adopted. There is no 
hope whatever of the reunion of the Free and Established Churches, 
except on the ground of disestablishment, for, independently of 
principle, there are insurmountable physical difficulties in the 
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way. Nine hundred ministers are supported by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and what would become of them in the event of 
reunion? Why, my Lords, they would starve. This Bill, if 
carried, will make it much more easy for families and individuals 
to pass from one Church to another ; but that, I venture to say, 
is not an argument which will weigh with your Lordships or with 
the House of Commons. In conclusion, I have only to say that, 
although I have suggested to my noble friend certain amend- 
ments which I should be very glad to see the Gfoverninent adopt 
if they are consistent with the principle of this Bill, I will not 
endanger the passing of it by endeavouring to force upon them 
any amendments which they cannot conscientiously adopt. It is 
a Bill which has been conscientiously framed on the ancient 
principles of the Church of Scotland. It has been accepted by an 
overwhelming majoiity of the gieat lepresentative body of the 
Church, and it is a Bill which, if carried, is calculated to do great 
good m Scotland. But I ventuie to say if my noble friend 
should unfoitunately accept any amendments which tend to give a 
vote to the geneial body of ratepayers without any distinction of 
religious sect — if no religious qualifications are to be reqimed of 
those who wish to vote for ministers of the Church of Scotland — I 
for one will not accept this Bill, and I shall vote against it at 
every stage. I will be no paity to giving Church pationage into 
hands less worthy than those that now hold it. I will be no 
party, above all, to any measure which brings a principle of con- 
fusion into constitutional societies, and invades, as I think, one of 
the cardinal principles of the Church.” 

But the chief Parliamentary interest connected with the 
measure was on occasion of its introduction into the House of 
Commons by the Lord Advocate on July 6. Mr. Baxter, m the 
interest of the Nonconformists, moved an Amendment against the 
principle of the measure, declaring it inexpedient to legislate 
without ^fvyrther inquiry and information. From one point of 
view, he admitted that this was an extreme Liberal measure, and 
it was supported by some on the express ground that it would 
lead directly to disestablishment ; but he insisted that neither the 
Government noi the House of Commons had sufficient information 
of the ecclesiastical position and the feelings of the people of 
Scotland to be able to legislate satisfactorily. A Eoyal Commis- 
sion or a Select Committee ought to be appointed to acquire this 
information. Another objection which he urged to the Bill was 
its assumption that the Establishment was the Chmch of the 
people, whereas it contained only one-third of the people; and 
he objected also to the unprecedented powers given to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. His speech had been ended and replied to, 
when, unexpectedly, another opponent of the Bill stood up in 
the person of Mr. Gladstone. The Achilles of the Liberal party 
had been drawn by the scent of theological strife from his tents. 
He had entered the House quietly while the questions were pro- 
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ceeding, and had been in his seat some time before the discovery 
of his presence spread through the assembly. Consequently no 
demonstration had greeted his arrival. But when he stood at the 
table, in full view of the House, a ringing cheer of welcome came 
from the Liberal benches, and for some moments prevented him 
from commencing his speech. When he did find a hearing his 
words flowed m one of those stiams of copious eloquence which 
were wont to convey his thoughts on any subject that immediately 
excited him, whether the subject itself were one of wide or limited 
interest. He opposed the Bill on three grounds : the exclusion of 
u heritors from all share, as such, in the election of ministers ; 
the omission of any provision calculated to meet the case of the 
Highland parishes; and the alleged injustice which the abolition of 
patronage would do to the Free Church. On the last head, he said ; — 
u The Bill now before the House amounts to a cry of P&cccwi , 
but if it is also an admission of wrong and a confession of peni- 
tence, let me say that restitution is an absolutely indispensable 
means of testing its sinceiity. What are you going to do for 
these people whom you chove out of the Established Church and 
compelled to find mmisteis for themselves, to build churches, 
manses, and schools; and, m fact, to oiganise and pay for the 
establishment of a complete system of Church government ? You 
compelled them to do all this, and now you say you are going to 
adopt the pnnciples into which you drove them. You do not 
offer to receive them back in bodies. If you did I would at once 
withdraw my opposition to the Bill we are now discussing. If 
the General Assembly will, on terms of fraternal equality, com- 
municate with the Dissenting bodies and endeavour to bring about 
an union of equality, I will assist them to the full extent of my 
power ; but I say that the com se proposed by the Bill is neither 
fair nor generous, and is not one to which I can give my support. 
If I am asked what information I want, in the sense of the motion 
which my right hon. fiiend has brought forward on Jus own 
responsibility, and to which I cannot lefuse my support, I answer 
that I want to know what the Geneial Assembly has done towards 
reuniting itself to bodies*which it turned out holding the view 
which forms the basis of the present Bill. . . . There was 

scarcely any disestablishment movement m Scotland until the date 
of the introduction of this, I do not call it bad, but crude, pre- 
mature, and insufficiently considered Bill. But is it true that 
there is no piomise of a disestablishment movement in Scotland 
now ? What has happened since the announcement of this Bill? 
The representatives of 1,200,000 of the Scottish people have in 
their General Assembly declared for disestablishment. The hon. 
member is glad there is little direct opposition. Does the learned 
lord like that kind of indirect opposition? Does he think it 
really desirable to force those 1,200,000 or those 800,000 persons, 
men, women, and children — and they appear to have quite as fair a 
chance under his Bill as anybody else— does he think it well to 
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force that great Free Church into the attitude of disestablishment 
and disendowment ? As I have said, it no longer rests' on specula- 
tion. Those men have met m their Assembly, and by a -very large 
majority for the fiist time in their history declared in favour of 
disestablishment. Theie were 295, as I understand the number, 
against 98, those 98 not voting in favour of establishment, but 
for the previous question. I do not wish myself to be responsible 
for raising the controversy for establishment in Scotland. I am 
not an iclolator of Establishments. Neither am I one of those 
who would wish to raise a controversy of that kind excepting 
under veiy strong justifying circumstances, and excepting with a 
perfect preparedness to abide the issue of that contest. If the 
cheer we have just heaid — and it was perhaps very natural — was 
intended to imply that I am a great enemy of Establishments 
because I used every effort m my power to put an end to an 
Establishment in Ireland, I must say, in answer to that cheer, 
that I do not repent the part that I took. So far from repenting 
it, if I am to have a character with posterity at all — supposing 
posterity is ever to know that such a peison as myself existed in 
this country — I am perfectly willing that my character should be 
tried simply and solely by the proceedings to which I was a party 
with regard to the lush Chuich. I would recognise distinctions 
that are founded in the nature of things. In Scotland there has 
been no general movement of principle towaids disestablishment ; 
and although an Established Chuich m a minority is an anomaly, 
it is an anomaly which I was well content to tolerate, and which 
the masses of the people of Scotland weie justly and wisely con- 
tent to toleiate, and not to be guided by abstract pimciples but 
by a caieful regaid to the state of facts. But when in that state 
of things the Government throws down the challenge before them, 
proposes to invest this ecclesiastical body, or even the committee 
or commission of it, with powers never before entiusted to an 
ecclesiastical body, but which will infallibly be quoted in support 
of high clerical pretensions in other quarters, and when in doing 
that it does it, as the learned lord says, in the sense of strengthen- 
ing the Established Church, but declining to recognise for every 
practical purpose the existence of those great Presbyterian com- 
munities whom you drove out and compelled to become Dissenters, 
entirely declining to lecognise them, excepting as bodies from 
whom you may make a certain profit by withdrawing one adherent 
from them here and another fiom them there — that is a challenge 
to them to take up the question of the public and national endow- 
ment of religion such as was never befoie issued by a Government 
under any ciicumstances, and such as, in my opinion, it is totally 
inconsistent with prudence and wisdom to issue. If we have been 
rash — which I do not admit — our rashness will certainly fade into 
utter insignificance by the side of the gratuitous, hardihood, as it 
appears to me, that determines to initiate a religious war in Scot- 
land under the influence of the best motives, but under ciicum- 
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stances the most slippery and dangerous. I see, Sin, no mode of 
materially interfering, as I have said, with the provisions of this 
Bill in Committee ; hut as I think it unwise to provoke this war, 
unwise to throw nearly a moiety of the population of Scotland 
into the ranks of disestablishment, and thus excite a fierce and 
probably a prolonged and bitter controversy, I must, while 
admitting, a hostility to the principle of patronage to lie at the 
root of Scottish Presbyterianism, support the amendment of my 
right hon. friend, which I interpret as meaning that other steps 
ought to be taken, steps of justice, of propriety, of prudence— I 
might even say, of decency — towards the non-establisked bodies 
before we proceed to constitute the singular and unexampled 
condition of privilege which is the immediate object of this 
measure.” 

After speeches by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell and other Scotch 
members, Mr. Disraeli rose, and in lively terms expressed his satis- 
faction at the reappearance of the Opposition chief on the field 
of battle, hoping, on his own account, that, as the conduct of 
debate was more difficult in his absence, his appearance that night 
would not be a solitary one. Replying to Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment, he denied that the proposed measure was an abolition of 
patronage ; it was merely an alteration in the mode of selecting 
ministers ; and m what they had done the Government had acted on 
precedent. He defended with much animation the selection of the 
congregation as the constituency, and the amount of compensation 
proposed to be paid to patrons, and he pointed out that to substi- 
tute the Civil for the Ecclesiastical Courts would be fatal to the 
olive branch being held out to the United Presbyterians and the 
Free Church. The amendment Mr. Disraeli described as one of 
the oddest ever moved, for, while Mr. Baxter declared that the 
Bill was too late, by his amendment he asked that there should be 
further delay. Finally, referring to Mr. Gladstone’s satisfaction 
with his Irish Church policy, Mr. Disraeli expressed**! hope that 
his epitaph would not include the disestablishment of any other 
Church. The Second Reading was eventually carried by 307 votes 
against 109. 


After delivering his speech on Scotch Patronage, Mr, Gladstone 
took his part in the two other debates affecting ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, which constituted the main interest of this Session. One 
was^ that on the Public Worship Bill, which, after working its 
devious way through the Lords, had now come down to the 
Commons for discussion. It was, m fact, to combat this Bill that 
the ex-Piemier had been immediately incited to leave his rural 
repose; the oilier contests coming on at the same time weie thrown 
m Ins way. But we leave the consideiation of the Public Worship 
measure, which took up the attention of Parliament till the time 
o pioiogation, for another chapter ; and here proceed to narrate 
UiQ fortunes of the thiid member of the trilogy, the “ Endowed 
Schools Act Amendment Bill.” 
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This was the one only instance in which the new Government 
deliberately attempted to reverse the legislation of the Liberal 
Administration. In the middle of July, Lord Sandon, a young 
nobleman, chiefly known in the Conservative ranks for his high 
character and an inclination to Low Church principles, brought 
in a Bill for transferring to the Charity Commissioners the powers 
at piesent held by the Endowed Schools Commissioners appointed 
by the Act of 1869 ; poweis which at the close of the Session of 
1873 it had been agreed to prolong for another twelve months, 
the ongmal teim of thiee 'years having expired. But, what was 
more important, it was also proposed by Loid Sandon to alter the 
definitions contained in the former Act, so as to restore to the 
Church of England the administration of numerous schools in cases 
where the Founder had recognised the authoiiby of a Bishop, or 
had directed attendance on the service of the Church, or had 
required that the Master should be m Holy Ciders. The view on 
which the decision of the late Act in such cases had been based 
was that in times when Nonconformity did not exist, when the 
Church of the country practically covered all the ground of reli- 
gious opinion, the founder of any institution in which religion 
was to be maintained had no course but to commit it to the 
established authorities ; but had such founder lived in days when 
different religious persuasions divided the land, theie was no 
leason that he might not have sympathised with any one of the 
number, and a strong piesumption indeed that out of a great 
many founders some would have been dissenters from the doctrines 
of the Established Church. Therefoie, it was argued, and the late 
Parliament had acquiesced m the argument, the faiiest course was 
to throw open to members of any leligious sect all such founda- 
tions whose statutes should have been created up to the date of 
the Toleration Act. 

It may have been that Ministers were piqued by the taunting 
assertion^ of the Liberal Press that they were tamely walking in 
their predecessors 5 steps and were afraid to originate any measures 
indicative of a reactionary policy, such as befitted those who had 
so long denounced their adversaries on c i Conservative principles. 55 
Lord Sandon, at all events, was not afraid to commit himself to the 
assertion that the intention of the present measure was to reverse 
the policy sanctioned by Parliament when the Conservative party 
had been temporarily reduced to a state of helpless panic. His 
speech was a direct assault upon the Nonconformists, and did not 
fail to stir up an undesirable amount of sectanan animosity on 
the question of founders 5 wills and the chaiacter of the religious 
instruction to be given in ceitam schools. Lord Sandon was on 
safe ground in denouncing the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
whose manner of executing their functions had not been such as 
to gain them popularity in the country; the business they had to 
do was repugnant to old-fashioned feeling in old-fashioned locali- 
ties, and they had not been careful to humour prejudices. Had the 
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Bill been originally restricted to the transfer of their powers to 
the Charity Commissioners — as it afterwards came to be — it would 
have caused comparatively little discussion. The Division on the 
Second Reading took place on July 14, when Mr. Forster moved its 
rejection on the ground that it was retrograde and unfair. Its 
changes of policy, he said, were unwise and unjust, its changes in 
administration unnecessary and inexpedient. Under the first 
head, he argued that the clause winch 1 ecognised as evidence of the 
founders’ intention a direction to send the children to church, and 
to submit its rules to the Bishop or other ecclesiastical official, 
without any limitation as to the date of the Toleration Act, 
would practically hand over to the Church and to the control of 
Churchmen numerous schools which were intended for tire nation 
at laige. In illustration of the unfairness of this proposal, Mi. 
Foister pointed out that of 1,082 giammar schools, 584 were 
founded befoie the Toleiation Act; 35 weie pre-Reformation 
schools ; 44 were founded during the Commonwealth. But where 
was this policy to end ? The arguments by which this part of the 
Bill was supported would apply with more force to the repeal of 
the Univeisity Tests Act. Without pietendmg to say that the 
Commissioneis had acted with peifect discietion in every ease, 
Mr. Forstei warmly eulogised their general sei vices m the cause 
of Education, pointing out that only ten of their schemes had been 
challenged in Parliament, and that in numerous cases they had 
acted in cordial co-operation with the Trustees. The Charity 
Commissioners, Mr. Forster held, having for the most part judicial 
functions, were not fitted for administrative duties, and were, as 
it was, overworked ; and the proposed arrangements, he contended, 
would diminish the responsibility of the Education Department. 
Above all, the House ought to know how many schools the new 
test of denominationalism was to apply to. 

Mr. Gladstone, from his place as Liberal leader, spoke against 
the contemplated measure as Ci inequitable, unusual, and unwise.” 
Under the first head he maintained that the Church ffaf no title 
to the endowments bestowed on her between 1530 and 1660— 
when no man could live outside her pale ; and her title was in no 
way strengthened by the fact that the founder had directed Chinch 
instruction to be given to the childien. He thus argued the 
point that the retrogi ade legislation was unusual and unwise : 

Ibis is a Bill for undoing pait of the work of the last Parlia- 
ment. It is in that respect unusual. I do not wish to deny or 
qualify or weaken the fact that the party which sits opposite 
possesses, after having been many years in a minority, a large 
majority. What I wish to point out is this, that the history of 
our country for the last forty or fifty years presents to us, as a 
general rule , this lemarkable picture : The initiative of policy in 
almost e\eiy instance — I do not know of even one exception — 
both or administrative and legislative, was supplied by the Libeial 
party, and subsequently adopted in prudence and in honesty by 
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the party which is called Conservative. Take the financial — take 
the colonial — take any of the Departments ; and I venture to say 
that you will find that this is a true description of the history of 
which we have all been witnesses. When the Conservative 
Government came into power in 1834, and again in 1841, after 
the first Reform Act had been the subject of a long dispute and 
much contention, theie was absolute security in the mind of the 
country and full conviction that the party coming into office 
would not be so unwise and so unpatriotic as to retrace the steps 
taken by their predecessors. This is the first instance on record, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, of any deliberate attempt 
being made by a Ministry at retrogression. I invite the right 
hon. gentleman who appears inclined to follow me — I invite hon. 
gentlemen on either side of the House to tell me, do they know 
of any other such instance, except, perhaps, the one which 
happened a century and a half ago ? I allude to the case of the 
Presbyterian Establishment, which had been placed in possession 
of ecclesiastical patronage m Scotland in the time of William III. 
There then came a Tory Ministry into power, who, in the early 
years of the reign of Queen Anne, made an attempt at passing a 
reactionary Bill. This Ministry introduced the measure which 
we now hear so much about for the establishment of patronage in 
the Church of Scotland. This involved the repeal of the previous 
Act of William III. This is the only solitary instance to which 
Her Majesty’s Government can refei. And what an instance! — 
an instance that bi ought about the passage of the Act which the 
same party now proposes to lepeal, because it was an act of retro- 
gression, and because it interfered with the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Constitution. That, then, is the only instance of any 
similar course that can be adduced in support of the ill-omened 
Bill we are now invited to vote for. If that be so — if this be a 
most unusual step — it is also as unwise as it is unusual. What 
does this Bill amount to ? The light hon. gentleman who has 
just sat*down has said that this is one of the legacies which have 
been left by the Liberal Government. Yes; there have been a 
great many legacies left by the Liberal Government. The policy 
which at present governs every Department of the State is part of 
the legacy left by the Liberal Government. The right hon. 
gentleman and his party ought to be more grateful for those 
Liberal legacies on which they will have to live as a Ministry. 
What are we now asked to do ? The majority of this Pailiament 
is invited to undo the work^of their predecessors m office m defi- 
ance of precedents which I should weary the House by enumerating, 
so great are then number and uniformity. It is rather remaik- 
able that what is now the majority is about to undo an Act which 
they had never opposed in its passage. I believe that the condi- 
tions with reference to schools befoie the Toleration Act and 
before the Reformation were cairied *n this House without a 
division. I believe I am even strictly correct in saying that this pro- 
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vision was not only agreed to without a division, but without an 
adverse voice when the Question was put from the Chan, let 
they now avail themselves of the first opportunity they have to 
attdm.pt to repeal what they did not object to when it was before 
Parliament. Is this wise ? Is it politic ? Is it favourable to the 
tine intexests of the Established Chinch ? Is it well that the 
members of that great and wealthy body should be represented as 
struggling at every instant to keep their hands upon - the^ pounds, 
shillings, and 'pence, whatever else may be m danger t I am 
quite sure that there are multitudes of the laity ot that Church 
who do not take this sordid view ; but the introduction and promo- 
tion of a Bill of this nature, in defiance of all the principles of 
equity, will raise some such consideration in the minds of a large 
proportion of the population of the country. . What has been the 
■judgment geneially passed upon us by foreign authors men of 
the highest weight and impoitance in their respective countries ? 
They have often told truths of which we should not be fully aware 
fxom our own observation. "What have the} r told us of their judg- 
ment of the course and conduct of the Butish Legislature ? If 
you consult any one of those great political wnteis who adorn the 
liter atm e of their own countries you will find their language 
respecting us uniform. When they look at our political constitu- 
tion they aie struck by the multitude of obstructions which for 
the defence of minonties we allow to be placed in the way of 
legislation. They are struck by observing that the immediate re- 
sult is great slowness in the steps we take, but when they refer to 
the consequences of this slowness they find one great and powerful 
compensation, and it is that m England all progress is sure. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum . Whatever has been once decided — 
whatever has once taken its place m the Statute Book or has been 
adopted in our Administration, no feelings of party and no vicis- 
situdes of majorities or minorities are allowed to draw the nation 
into the dangerous, though they may be the seductive, paths of 
retrogression. That is the principle to which we appeal ; and, 
even were the rights of the case less clear, even were it equitable 
instead of inequitable for^the Church to make the claims which 
aie made in her behalf by the Government, most unwise would it 
be on the part of any Administration — and, of all others, most 
unwise on the part of a Conservative Administration — to give a 
shock to one of the great guiding principles and laws which have 
governed the policy of this country throughout a course of many 
generations, and the solidity and security of which is one of the 
main guaiantees of the interests we possess, and the liberty we 
enjoy.” 

The scatleied ranks of the Liberal party had reunited for the 
contest. Nevertheless, after a Government speech from Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, the Second Beading was carried by a majority 
of 82. Mr. Fawcett then tried to stop the Bill by moving 
an Amendment upon the motion for going into Committee, to the 
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effect that ‘ c in the opinion of the House it is inexpedient to sanc- 
tion a measme which will allow any one religious body to control 
schools that were thrown open to the whole nation by the policy 
of the last Parliament.” The Division on this Amendment showed 
a reduction of the Government majority fiom 82 to 61. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a moderate and liberal 
speech, explaining the pait which he and Lord Derby had taken 
m Lord Clarendon’s Schools Inquiry Commission, and pointing 
out that if the recommendations of that Commission, which was 
in favour of using the Charity Commissioners, assisted by local 
machinery, had been followed, this difficulty would have been 
avoided. The Charity Commissioners were leacly to undeitake 
this duty, which they thought they could perform satisfactorily, 
and m thus transferring it to them he denied that any slur was 
cast on the Endowed Schools Commission. Examining Lie various 
alternatives which lay before the Government, he showed that the 
arrangement now suggested was the wisest, and he explained that 
the object of Lord Sandon’s amendment, though it would make 
no difference in the operation of the Bill, would make it plainer 
that its intention was not to exclude Nonconformists from the 
governing bodies, but to provide that religious instruction should 
be given in these schools m accordance with the intentions of the 
founder. The Government would have the greatest repugnance 
to excluding the gieat body of the Nonconformists, and the pre- 
cise woids by which this could be done was a matter which could 
best be settled in Committee. 

Mr. Lowe, after adding a few words to the general chorus of 
censure addressed to Lord Sandon fiom the Opposition side of the 
House, went on to aigue against the proposal to transfer the con- 
trol of the Endowed Schools to the Chaiity Commissioners, who, 
after a few years of honest discharge of duty, would be bioken 
down by the weight of unpopularity it would bring on them. He 
showed next how the new point of departure foi deciding on the 
denominational character of a school would add some 400 or 500 
schools to the Chuich of England, and warned the Conservative 
party that it was piepanng for itself fiutuie misfoitune by giving 
its opponents a new gnevance to lemedy. But his chief objection 
to the Bill was that it reveised the well-settled rule of party war- 
fare'that a measure once passed should have a fair trial before any 
attempt was made to reverse it. This was the old policy of vce 
victis , and, though he hoped the Liberals would not retaliate when 
their turn came, he was afraid they would, and -such a game of 
see-saw Mr. Lowe feared would degrade the House of Commons 
to the level of Foreign Legislatures wheie party quarrels weie 
carried almost to the length of personal violence. 

It became evident that the Bill could not pass in its then state 
without further long and vehement discussion, during which the 
consolidation of the Liberal party wotdd continue to advance, 
while the differences between the supporters of Government would 
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become only more and more declared. Two days of business in 
Committee confirmed this view ; and when the Bill next came on 
for debate, on the 24th, Mr. Disraeli announced the abandonment 
of the Foundation Clauses, and the restriction of the measure to 
the mere abolition of the Endowed Schools Commissioners and 
the transfer of their powers to the Charity Commissioners. His 
utteiance on the occasion was somewhat strange, people said, as 
coming from a Pume Minister. He noticed the fact that the 
disputed clauses had given rise to great difference of opinion as to 
their eonstiuction and meaning, and declared that although the 
confession might seem to prove his incapacity to fill the position 
he occupied, he must confess that after hours of anxious consideia- 
tion, the clauses were unintelligible* to him. He had accepted 
them on the faith of “the adepts and experts 55 to whom he had 
looked for insti action in such matters; they had failed him, and 
the meaning of these clauses of his own Bill was obscure and 
hidden from his comprehension. They would therefore he with- 
diawn, and the Bill leduced to the smaller compass above men- 
tioned, while the Government would postpone to another Session 
the amendments in the law which they might deem necessary. 
Mr. Disiaeli scarcely made his position as Head of the Govern- 
ment better when, a few days later, having to give the names of 
the three Commissioner who weie to take the Endowed Schools 
business upon them, he took occasion to observe that Loid San don 


was not, as had been reported, alone responsible for the Bill which 
had been under discussion. The Bill was the Bill of the Cabinet, 
and had been prepared by Mmisteis m common. He had himself 
requested his noble friend to introduce it, as the organ of Govern- 
ment and the representative of the Educational Department in 
the House of Commons, from his habitual wish to “give a chance 55 
to the “ rising statesmen 55 of the day. 

Mr. Gladstone had his triumph. He made a long speech, in 
which he said the country would now have an opportunity of 
judging of the Conservative policy. All the legislatioiYpfomised 
m the Queen’s Speech was to be abandoned, and the only Act of 
the Session was to consist in the dismissal of three Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, because it was said they were the friends 
of the late Government, and they were to be replaced by three 
niends of the present Ministry. The Prime Minister had said 
some of the clauses of the Endowed Schools Bill were quite unin- 
telligible to Mm. This was a most important discovery, and it 
was a great pity it was not made earlier, and then the charge of 
obstructive conduct might not have been brought against those 
sitting on this side of the House. It appeared to him that the 
pledge of the right hon. gentleman to call attention to this subject 
anew m another Session of Parliament was a pledge dictated by 
Ministerial exigencies and by the state of the relations of those 

If Iw “1’ l ar i m ° r ? by an y "well-weighed consideration 
of what was to take place in the future. If that was so, he 
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thought the Nonconformists, and not they only, hut those who 
attached an enormous value to the principles and methods of 
stable legislation, had good reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the present situation. 

We proceed to mention a few of the miscellaneous subjects 
which occupied the attention of the Legislature. 

No pressure of public business or prospect of early adjourn- 
ment of Parliament could prevent the setting apait of two nights 
(June 30 and July 2) for the full discussion of Iiish Home Rule. 
Mr. Butt opened the debate in a speech of considerable tactical 
skill. 

Ireland’s light to a Parliament of hei own (he argued) dated 
from the intioduction of English common law and Magna Charta 
into the country; and in a long historical retrospect he described 
how the Irish Parliament grew up, and how it had contributed to 
the prosperity of Ireland until it was destroyed by the Union. 
He dwelt at length on the manner in which this Act was obtained, 
asserting that the Irish people never had consented to it, and that 
the United Parliament sprang from a crime as black as the parti- 
tion of Poland. Then he traced the history of legislation since 
the Union, to which he attributed the decay in the prosperity of 
the country, the falling off m the population, &c. Ireland no 
longer possessed Constitutional freedom, the Piess was not free 
(here the House indulged in laughtei), the Coercion Acts m foice 
surpassed m severity the laws of any country in Eui ope. Excep- 
tional laws embodying a policy of conquest had been passed for 
Ireland in every branch of the Administration. On these and 
similar points Mr. Butt expatiated with much fervour and strength 
of language, and, dealing with the chaige that the Home Ruleis 
were ungrateful, especially to Mr. Gladstone, he declared that it 
was only when Ii eland could be made useful for party purposes 
that Irish questions weie taken up by English statesmen. As to 
the practicability of the scheme, he refeired to the example of the 
United States, Switzerland, Austria, and Hungary, &c., and urged, 
among other considerations pointing to a separation, that Parlia- 
ment was notoriously ovei burdened, and could not get through its 
business satisfactorily. 

Mr. Butt was answered, with promptitude and spirit, by Dr. 
Ball, the Attorney-Geneial for Ireland, and by Lord Haitmgton 
on behalf of the late Government. On the second night of the 
debate Sir Michael Plicks Beach, Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Lowe, 
and Mr. Disraeli replied even more brilliantly to the Irish appeal. 
The Premier denied that the Irish had any more light to claim 
the exclusive management of their affairs than the English or the 
Scotch ; but, whether we had one Imperial and one local Parlia- 
ment, or one Imperial and three local, he foresaw the same muddle 
— “ co-ordinate and competing authorities, and officers of State 
acting on policies totally distinct, and bringing about a course of 
affairs hostile to each other.” From an amusing sketch of mem- 
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beis hurrying from one capital to another, and by telegraph trying 
to. keep pace with their Imperial duties at Westminister and their 
Irish duties at Dublin, Mr. Disraeli passed to the grievances to he 
remedied. The Lord-Lieutenant was not an Iiishman — well, but 
he is, at all events, an Irish duke. The high offices in Ireland are 
not held by Xiishmen — but the Lord Chancellor of England is an 
Irishman. Theie are coercive Bills complained of, but the pro- 
test against them when passed must have been in u the local 
Parliament ; ” they were not heard m the Imperial. But the 
grand point of the speech — made peculiarly telling by the anima- 
tion of the speakei, excited by the almost unanimous sympathetic 
cheering of a crowded House — was Ins allusion to u the conquered 
race.” He declared theie was to him nothing more extraordinary 
than the determination of the Irish people to proclaim to the 
world that they are a subjugated people! “I have been always 
surprised,” he said, 66 that a people gifted with so much genius, so 
much sentiment, such winning qualities, should be — I am sure 
they will pardon me saying it: my remark is an attract and not 
a personal one — should be so deficient m self-respect.*’ The re- 
mark caused great laughter. “I deny,” said the right hon. 
gentleman, raising Ins voice, “ that the Irish people are conquered; 
they are proud of it : I deny that they have any ground for that 
pride,” The laughter lieie became uproarious. He went on to 
deny that Ireland had been pre-eminently conquered. England* 
had been subjugated quite as much, but never boasted of it. The 
Normans conquered Ireland, but it was after they had conquered 
England. Cromwell conquered Ireland, but it was after he had 
conquered England. ^ A happier piece of pleasantry and shrewd 
description of an Irish weakness was never listened to ; and the 
right hon. gentleman concluded in words which literally brought 
down the House. “ I am opposed, therefore, to this motion be- 
cause I think involved m it are the highest and dearest interests 
of our country. I am opposed to it for the sake of flip Irish 
people as much as for the sake of the English and the Scotch. T 
am opposed to it because I wish to see at the important crisis of 
the world — that peihaps is nearer arriving than some of us sup- 
pose a united people, welded in one great nationality ; and 
because I feel that if we sanction this policy, if we do not "cleanse 
re I arliamentary bosom of this perilous stuff, we shall bring 
about the disintegration of the kingdom and the destruction of 
the Empire.” 


,, this debate the Home Rule question was dismissed for 

the rest of the Session. One triumph, however, the Home Rulers 
in 7 ^ leir P^liamentary leckoning. It so happened 
that they brougnt to pass the only point-blank defeat sustained by 
the Government this Session. The question was an unimportant 
one, and Ministers had not been careful to bring their forces to 

9n a nnn7 n / he 5 1 ' S y nan moved a subvention of 

20,0001. from the State Exchequer to support the Irish fisheries. 
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The representatives of both the late and present Government 
objected to the motion ; but on a division, 95 votes were in favour 
of it, while 93 were against it. It was a bare majority, and no 
practical result ensued. 

Mr. Tievelyan’s annual motion for the Extension of Household 
Sufiiage to Counties was negatived, on May 23, by 287 votes to 
173. Mi. Forster argued in favour of the measiue. The presence 
of a Conservative Government in office, he said, naturally led the 
country to expect a new Eefoim Bill. The extension of the fran- 
chise was a matter of urgent and pressing necessity. A Conserva- 
tive Government, with a large county repiesentation in Parliament, 
possessed special facilities for settling the question. Mr. Disraeli 
replied; and it was observed that while stating his objection to 
any piesent motion of reform, he significantly avoided condemning 
the principle of the measure, and reiterated his old professions of 
unbounded confidence in the loyalty and political capacity of the 
working classes. He protested against the doctrine that the dis- 
tribution of political power is an affair of abstract right, and not 
of expediency and convention; and with regard to the class 
affected by the Bill he admitted to the full that they are as com- 
petent to exercise the franchise as the town householders. Mr. 
Forster, in arguing the case as if it affected the agricultural 
labouiers only, had entirely ignored the diversity of the class of 
luial householders; and if this Bill weie to pass not a moiety of 
those admitted to the franchise would be agricultural labourers. 
The condition, too, of the agricultural labourer differed in vaiious 
counties; and though his matenal welfare had vastly inci eased 
during the last foity years, that was no argument for suddenly 
investing him with the franchise, especially at a time when the 
class was agitated by a stir which was confined entiiely to social 
and commercial improvements, and did not m any way arise out 
of a sense of oppression. But his chief objection to the Bill was 
that it aimed at introducing a huge class of peisons to the fran- 
chise without dealing with the question o± redistribution of 
political power ; and m answer to Mr. Forster's way of meeting 
this argument he pointed out to him that the Eefoim Act of 
1867 redistributed forty-five seats, of which twenty-five were given 
to the counties. What the character of the redistribution conse- 
quent on this Bill would be, Mr. Disraeli illustrated by a seiies of 
elaborate and exhaustive statistics. The boroughs of England 
and Wales contain 1,800,000 inhabited houses, contributing to 
the register 1,250,000 voteis, while the counties contain 1,800,000 
inhabited houses, with 720,000 voters. Assuming; that the county 
householders would come upon the register m the same proportion 
as in the towns, the county voteis under this Bill would be 
1,740,000, or about half a million more than the town voters; and 
while the 1,740,000 county voters would only return 187 members, 
the 1,250,000 borough voters would be represented by nearly 300 
members. A redistribution of seats was inevitable on the passing 
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of the Bill; and, premising that all redistributions must be in the 
direction of equal electoral districts, Mr. Disraeli showed that the 
combined effect of universal household suffrage and equal electoral 
districts would be to give one member to every 48,000 of the 
population, and, therefore, to extinguish 147 boroughs in England 
and Wales, thirteen m Scotland, and twenty-se\ en in Ireland, 
He urged, too, the extreme unwisdom of perpetual speculations 
on organic change, especially as we had of late yea is made such 
rapid progress m this direction, and had not yet had time to 
digest and assimilate our latest large meal of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

A motion proposed by Lord Hampton— a peer newly made by 
Mr. Disraeli, and better known as Sir John Pakmgton — for the 
appointment of a Minister of Public Instiuction, was negatived in 
the Upper House ou May 22, His argument was that having 
noticed the steps taken for the advancement of public education, 
from the first vote of an annual grant until the formation of the 
Committee of Council on Education, he considered the Committee 
of Council to be anomalous, inconvenient, and without precedent m 
this countiy, consisting as it did of the heads of various depart- 
ments who had othei business demanding their attention. In 
1868 it was stated by the Duke of Marlborough to be the inten- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli’s Government to appoint a Secretary of State, 
who should have the whole educational matters of the country 
under his control and responsibility, and this arrangement Lord 
Hampton declared to be exactly the one he now recommended for 
adoption, and he trusted that the Government would take his 
proposal into favouiable consideration. 

TheDuke of Richmond said that Lord Hampton had not pointed 
out any serious defect in the mode of transacting the business 
of the Education Department ; and the Committee of Council had 
this advantage — that it afforded the opportunity of consultation 
with those who had fiom time to time been members ofidh He 
likewise affirmed that there did exist a Minister of Education at 
the present moment, for he, as Lord President, had the honour of 
being that Minister. He did not think that the time was oppoi- 
tune for appointing a Minister of Education, -and therefore he 
must oppose the motion. 

Lord Granville observed that Lord Hampton had failed to 
show that any practical inconvenience arose out of the present 
state of things. 

Loid Colchester spoke in favour of the appointment of a 
Minister of Education, and Lord Grey maintained that there was 
nothing anomalous or unprecedented in the constitution of the 
Committee of Council. 

The Ministry adopted substantially, and passed, Mr. Stansfeld’s 
Rating Bill of the last Session, under the guidance of Mr. Sclater- 
Bootli ; and also Mr. Mundella’s late Factory Bill, which in effect 
constituted the measure introduced and carried by Mr. Cross, 
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limiting the hours of labour for women and children in textile 
factories to fifty-six hours and a half m the week. 

Lord Salisbury’s Indian Councils Bill caused a good deal of 
discussion. Its purport was to add to the Council of the Governor- 
General in India a member possessing special qualifications as a 
Surveyor of Public Works, and to be trusted with special powers 
for carrying out such works, which had hitheito been performed 
in a very expensive, inefficient, and unsystematic manner by the 
so-called Department of Public Works. 

« In the time of Lord Dalhousie,” said Lord Salisbury, “ there 
was no Department of Public Works at all. All such woiks were 
then done by the Military Department, and were in fact part of 
the Military Engineering. Since that time the Public Woiks 
Department had been created, and its duties had grown enor- 
mously. Twenty years ago there were only twenty-one miles of 
railway in India; now theie were 6,000. Since the same time 
there had been spent on irrigation woiks between eight and nine 
millions of money, about seven millions m Northern and a million 
and a half in Southern India. And the work which had to be 
performed by the Public Works Department was growing every 
day and increasing enormously in importance. Even before the 
recent panic there were irrigation works to the amount of eighteen 
millions of money piojected by the Government of India, and 
which the Public Woiks Department would have had to carry out. 
And now that the piesent calamity had taught us to look to irn- 
gation to prevent that which might, otherwise, be a constant 
periodical charge upon the Indian Bevenue foi the relief of famine, 
a number of other u ligation schemes had been piepared which 
would add largely to the work of the Department. An officei of 
whose ability it was impossible to speak too highly had submitted 
to the Viceroy a scheme which it was expected would have the 
effect in the future of averting famines in the Noith of India. 
Tie calciibited that the cost of carrying it out would be about forty 
millions, and it was obvious that even that large amount would 
be well spent if by that means we could avoid the present neces- 
sity of spending six or eight millions every ten years. These 
were the prospects with respect to irrigation which the Public 
Works Department had before it. In connection with railways, 
also, the amount of woik was very heavy. The 6,000 miles of 
railway constructed within the last twenty years had, no doubt, 
been made under the superintendence of the Government of India, 
but the actual work had been done by companies, who had in- 
vested their money under the guarantee of the Government. 
That system was now at an end. It had been found to be finan- 
cially a wasteful system, and in future all the railways would be 
made by the Government of India itself. Lord Mayo, who was com- 
petent to form a just judgment in the matter, calculated that, in 
addition to the 6,000 miles already constructed, it was necessary 
to make 9,000 more, in order to furnish India fully with railways, 
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and of those 9,000 only 3,000 liad as yet been laid out. It was 
hoped that by the use of the narrow gauge the expenditure 
would he about 4,000?.. a mile, and it that anticipation should 
prove correct, it was calculated that sixteen millions out of 
a total proposed expenditure of thirty-six millions would he 
spent within the next four or five years. borne ten years 
ago theie was a happy superstition prevailing that one might 
make a railway or an irrigation work anywhere m India, 
and it was certain to be remunerative. 1 hat notion had been 
entirely dispelled by the stern logic of facts. I he railways— even 
the best of them— barely paid the interest ot the money expended 
on them • and in regard to those that were to he constructed in. 
the future, we must look for remuneration to the increased com- 
merce and revivified industry which they will cause. He doubted 
if in any one ease— certainly if in many cases-they would repay 
the interest of the money which had to be raised in order to make 
them. It, therefore, became of extreme impoitance that the 
utmost skill and vigilance should he exercised in the construction 
of them m order that the burden on the revenues of India might 
be made as light as possible. The iaigation works were much in 
the same condition. He might illustiate his argument by a 
reference to 'the Jumna Canal an old yiahomednn work in the 
North-Western Pi o vinces, and Punjab Eastern Jumna Canal, 
in which cases it would be foiu/i r^Jbut the i etui ns "\\eie distinctly 
less than the interest of the m'il^wliich had been raised to con- 
struct the works. He mentionefke ose details in order to show that 
irrigation woiks in India, like f he Cf||^y s 5 ^ £asy and 

certain matters they were some^tion. a 8° thought to be, and. 
that it required the utmost vig ^ Lorcl jf^he uiost careful organi- 
sation to secure that those work- of f?t be a pei manent burden 
on the already heavily-weighted revenues of India. It might be 
asked whethei it was the Public Works Department winch had not 
done its business well, and he was willing to admit tha^ JJmt de- 
partment had shown great energy and public spirit. Finance, 
however, was not its strong point. He had laid upon the table of 
the House certain returns showing the relations between the 
original estimates of the department and the actual expenditure for 
the last three years, and it would be seen tfiair there were no less 
than 300 cases in which the expenditure had very laigely exceeded 
the estimate; the sum total of the whole matter being that, 
whereas the original estimate was 4,100,00Q£., the actual expendi- 
tuie was 6,700,000i. In stating that fact he was not seeking to 
throw blame on any individual. The weakness must rather he 
taken to lie m the system, and it was to remedy the state of things 
of which he spoke that he proposed to make an alteration in the 
constitution of the Council of the Governor-General of India by 
appointing to it a member for Public Works, who would he 
appointed by the Crown,"' and who would give his assistance in , 
these matters. The Viceioy himself, he was bound to say, was 
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very rnucli averse to having the number of his Council increased, 
and, although he did not agree with him on the point, he thought 
it well that power should be given which would enable the nranbei 
to be kept down to its present level. Of course, the exact mode 
in which the proposed alteration should be carried into effect could 
not be decided until after further consideiahon, and the Bill was 
tkerefoie m a permissive foim ; but he was satisfied it woidd ka\e 
the effect of promoting that efficiency m a gi eat Public Depart- 
ment which heie the stimulus of an active public opinion tended 
to produced 5 

The Indian Councils Bill passed the House of Lords, in spite 
of the powerful opposition of Lord Lawience, Loid Halifax, and 
Lord Napier of Ettuck, and m spite of the believed repugnance of 
Lord Northbrook to the contemplated mciease of his Council; but 
in the Commons its progress was neaily stopped by Mr. Fawcett, 
who objected to the expense it would entail, and proposed its 
postponement until the Viceroy’s opinion could be distinctly 
applied for and ghen. After a debate unusually lively for one on 
Indian topics, the Second Beading was earned on July 29. Mr. 
Grant Duff took occasion to say that Loid Northbrook’s opinion 
was not really adverse, and that he did not desire to stop the 
measuie. 

One or two matteis i elating to the Boyal Family are notice- 
able as connected with Parliament during this Session. 

Prince Aithur, introduced by his brolheis,the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, took his seat as Duke of Connaught 
among the Peeis of the Eealrn. The Queen, in bestowing this 
title on her third son, evidently selected it with a special clesne 
to gratify her lush subjects. The Pi nice himself was popular. 
Living among the people, serving assiduously m the vanous 
grades of his profession, he had pieserved an untarnished reputa- 
tion, and won the esteem of all with whom he had come m contact. 
He was said to be eveiy inch a soldier, and had industriously studied 
Ihe-science of war in each branch m which he had served. Taking 
but slow and regular promotion, he now ranked as a Captain in the 
Hussars, and it was felt to be quite time that he should play a more 
conspicuous part in ihe world, and exercise the high influence 
which by birth was his privilege. 

The pioposal from the Queen of an allowance for the fourth 
and youngest of the Queen’s sons, Prince Leopold, was made by the 
Duke of Bichmond, and earned in the House of Lords on July 23, 
and m the Commons the same day, unanimously ; the sum voted 
being 15,000/. annually. Mr. Disraeli, in introducing the motion, 
remarked: — 

66 The delicate state of health of Piince Leopold has prevented 
him from adopting a profession which in the instance of his 
Boyal brothers has been followed, I may say, by them with energy 
and success. Partly from that state of health, and in a greater 
degree probably from diffeience of temperament, his pursuits are 

F 
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of a different character from those of Princes who aie called upon 
to deal with armies and fleets. Piiuce Leopold is a student, and 
of no common order. He is predisposed to pursuits of science 
and learning, and to the cultivation ot those fine arts winch adorn 
life and lend lustre to a uatkm. It would, how over, be a great 
error to suppose that for a young Prince of his character there 
may not he an eminent career, and one most u-oiiil to his country. 
The influence of an exalted personage of line culture is incal- 
culable upon a community. No more complete and rare example 
of that truth can he shown than in the instance of his illustrious 
father the Prince Consort. We can now contemplate the public 
labours of the Prince Consoit with something ot the candour of 
posterity. He refined the tastes, he multiplied the enjoyments, 
and he elevated the moral sense of the gieat body of the people. 
Nor has this influence ceased since lie departed irom us. Public 
opinion has maintained the impulse it gave to our civilisation, 
because it sympathised with it. It has maintained in the highest 
degree that great improvement which he introduced in the man- 
ners and the sentiments of the great body ot the people. The ex- 
ample of such a father will guide and animate Prince Leopold; 
and, therefore, I hope I may make this motion which 1 have lead 
to the House in answer to the gracious and confident appeal the 
Queen has made to the attachment of her faithful Commons.” 

Appert aining to the Queen’s domestic interests during the 
Parliamentary season of the year was the visit of the Czar of 
Russia to greet the new home and the new connections of his 
recently-married daughter. IVe refer our readers to the Chronicle 
for details of this occurrence. 

We leserve for another chapter an account of what proved to 
he the one considerable measure of the Session, over the discussion 
of which the forces of the Legislature showed a degree of anima- 
tion hardly anticipated from the languid tonour of the ordinary 
debates, though the inteiest taken in the Endowed Schools Bill 
and the Scotch Patronage Bill indicated that Ecclesiastical par- 
tisanship was for the moment the most powerful lever for putting 
in motion the sympathies of the new House of Commons. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Advance of Ritualism m tho Church of England — Archbishop, s’ Bill for Regulation 
of Public Worship — ‘ Altar Cards” — Convocation — Change m Framework of the 
Bill— Seeond Reading — Speeches by Lord Shaftesbury, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and Lord Salisbury — Amendments of Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Selborne, and the 
Bishop of Peterborough — Bill Re-moulded— Third Reading— House of Commons 
Rebate on Second Reading of the Bill — Speeches by Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir W. Ha i court, &c — The “Six Resolutions” — Mr Disraeli’s Remarks 
upon them — Resumed Debate — Speech of Mr Disraeli — Mr Gladstone’s Surrender 
— Seeond Reading passed — Mr. Holt’s Amendment— Collision with the Lords — 
Speeches of Lord Salisbury SirW IFarcourt, and Mr Disraeli — Amendment given 
up — Bill passed Thud Reading 

The advance of so-called 44 Eitualistic ” opinions and practices 
in the Church of England has been very marked for several years 
past. Emboldened by the technical ambiguities of the Bubrics 
and Liturgy, and by the want of actual power on the part of the 
Bishops to check practices at vaiiance with Ecclesiastical pre- 
cedent, that leligious paity which desires to assimilate the 44 An- 
glican ” worship as much as possible with the worship of Borne 
has bent its efforts towards the elaboration of a highly ornamental 
litual, including vestments of vanous colours, processions, postures, 
lighted candles, and even images, the ultimate purpose of this 
ritual being to symbolise that materialistic doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist which had been abjuied by the Fathers of the Piotestant 
Eeformation. As a wnter in the Quarterly Revieiv puts it, 
44 For twenty years and more the most active efforts have been 
made to bung our worship into haimony with that of the Eomish 
Church, and especially to assimilate Holy Communion with the 
Mass* by 4 ITTslrionic 5 means.” Two cases tried of late yeais before 
the Judicial Committee of the Pi ivy Council, that of Mr. Purchas 
and that of Mr. Mackonochie, aie instructive as furnishing details 
of practices which had been introduced into a National Church 
once gloiymg in its repudiation of Eomish doctrine— practices 
which, though to their full extent confined to a few places of 
worship only, yet moie or less were admired and imitated by a 
considerable number of the English clergy; while even of the 
High Church party not owning fellowship with the Ritualists, a 
large pioportion was decidedly adverse to any interference with 
their extravagances. 

In the large towns there were many congregations where 
fashion, or the female element, predominated, to wliom these 
ornate symbolical services were acceptable ; and those to whom 
they were lepugnant could m such towns always resort to some 
other place of worship in connection with the Established Church ; 
but in country places, where tastes were as a rule simpler, Pro- 
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test autism more affectionately cherished, and iuno\ation> more 
disliked, and where no alternative remained for the worshipper 
outraged by Romish imitations than the Dissenting Chapel, the 
grievance was a very great one. The popular religious feeling of 
the country, as a whole, was greatly stirred and \ exed at the 
advance of Ritualistic practices — one of the most striking features 
of the movement being the lawless defiance of the higher autho- 
rities with which the curates and incumbents connected with it, 
proceeded, and the utter contempt they expressed of the Episcopal 
bench. Of the famous “Oxford mo\ement of forty years ago, 
the watchword was obedience to hierarchical rule, as its special 
boast also had been the adhesion of many men of the highest 
abilities and learning. Of the new “ Ritualistic 55 mo\ ement, the 
practice was unlimited self-assertion, and that by men not marked 
by superiority of intellectual distinction. The absence of any 
eminence of this kind among its leaders was notorious. But they 
found a substitute for it in the hold which they gained over the 
fanciful or docile by the enforcement of auricular confession as a 
practice necessarily connected with the doctrine of priestly abso- 
lution. The institution of the “ Confessional ” was of frequent 
occurrence in the fashionable churches of Belgiavia, and was by 
no means confined to them. In short, to the eyes of many, the 
Established Church stood m great danger of being handed over 
by disloyal sons to the priestly superstition from which it had set 
itself free in the sixteenth century ; and it was felt that if the 
official guardians of that Church, the Bishops, could or would do 
nothing to stay the process, a wide disruption of its members must 
be the consequence. Certainly there were many now within its 
pale who would far rather take up with Free Chuich independence 
than acquiesce in the inculcation of dogmas which Ridley and 
Latimer had been burnt for abjming. In 1867 a Ritual Com- 
mission had been issued to inquire into the extent of the evil 
complained of, and had drawn up a Report with somr mikC sug- 
gestions for settling difficulties ; but, as usual, the matter had 
been allowed to drop. m 

On May 5, 1873, an address, signed by 60,000 persons of weight 
and influence, was laid before the two Archbishops at Lambeth, 
drawing attention to the pressing importance of the matter, and 
suggesting remedies. In their reply the Archbishops admitted 
the existence of the evil, but there for a time again the affair 
rested, and it was supposed that the old maxims of caution and of 
the necessity of balancing the Church between xival paities would 
prevail in the Episcopal mind over any desire foi Legislative action ; 
while as the tediousness and great expense of litigation in the 
existing state of things must needs prove an obstacle to repeated 
prosecutions, the advance of the Ritualists was likely to be out of 
all proportion to their checks. 

But early m the present year it was well known that the 
EmVonal body had it m contemplation to lay before the Houses 
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of Parliament a measure, based upon the recommendations of the 
Ritual Commission, which should bring the vagaiies of the clergy 
more within the control of their congregations, and give the 
official supervisors of the Chinch increased power of checking such 
practices as might be deemed inconsistent with the character of 
the Establishment. "When the intention oozed out — it is said 
through one of the leading journals — the Ritualists laised an angry 
stoim of reproach, and the High Chinch paity in general depict 
cated the projected interference. In defence of the measure it 
was urged that it was not intended to operate against one party 
only; that those whose fault lay in unduly neglecting Rubrics and 
Chuich forms would be liable to be called to account as well as 
those who erred in exaggerating and adding to them: but this 
was small consolation to the advocates of a movement which, as 
they well knew, implied systematic dehance of Protestant limita- 
tions and of Church of England Bishops. 

The Archbishop introduced the new Bill into the House of 
Lords on April 20. Its provisions in this its original framewoik 
were that to the Bishop should be given that directory power as 
to worship, which, from sundry places in the Canons and the 
Prayer Book, would seem to have been intended m the constitution 
of the Chinch. He was to be guided by the advice of a Bpaid of 
Assessois, clerical and lay. Supposing* that any one parishioner, or 
the Rural Dean, or the Aichdeacon, should thmk that the practices 
of a given incumbent with icgaid to public worship amounted 
to a guevance, he should have a light to go to the Bishop and 
state it as such. If the Bishop should think it was a mattei that 
ought to be inquired into, he should call his Assessors together ; 
and if that tribunal should condemn the act or acts in question, 
the Bishop should issue his monition. But the incumbent might 
be allowed an appeal to the Archbishop with a Board of Assessors, 
whose decision would be final. 

In speech on proposing the Bill the Archbishop gave 
sundry instances of the excesses to which Ritualistic practices had 
gone. He adduced the case of “Hibbert v, Puichas,” in which 
the Pi ivy Council had pronounced the defendant to have offended 
<c in having caused yourself to be censed when at the Communion 
Table previous to the commencement of the Communion Service, 
during the reading of which the lighted candles were extinguished, 
which were again lighted during the reading of the Gospel ; and 
in having sprinkled or caused to be sprinkled with water and 
blessed or caused to be blessed palm branches, and distributed the 
same to those present, and caused to be formed a procession 
round the mteiior of the church ; and in having caused persons 
called acolytes and a crucifer bearing a crucifix to stand or kneel 
around you, and m having taken from the holy table a vessel filled 
with black powder and blessed the same, and rubbed a portion 
thereof on the foreheads of certain persons ; and in having censed 
and spiinklecl, or caused to be sprinkled, with watei pieviously 
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blessed, a number of candles.” Again, the defendant was pro- 
nounced to have offended in causing a new acolyte 44 to kneel 
before the holy table, and reading some words out of a book and 
making the sign of a cross over him, and successively putting into 
his bands a candlestick and decanters ; and in having censed, or 
permitted to be censed, a crucifix placed on the holy table during 
Divine Service.” Further, he was charged with 46 having placed, 
or caused to be placed, on the holy table a large metal crucifix 
and covered and uncovered the same, and bowed down and done 
leverence thereto ; and in having placed in the said church a 
modelled figure of the Infant Saviour, with two lilies on either 
side, and a figure or stuffed skin of a dove.” The defendant was 
further found to have caused or sanctioned a clergyman to kiss the 
book from which he read the G-ospel. 

With regaid to the Confessional, the Archbishop read the 
following extract from the Church Herald : — 

“ One thing is now necessaiy — the erection of the Confessional 
box or boxes in our churches. Other plans arc more or less 
failures, and aie attended with sundry disadvantages; that of 
heaiing confessions at the altar rails may be all very well, but the 
sight ot priest or penitent in that prominent part of the church 
must be rather distracting to persons who desire to say their 
prayers before the high altar. The objections to the use of the 
sacristy are too obvious to require enumeration. Mr. Bennett's 
c little chapels’ are far more desirable, but there are drawbacks to 
this plan also. The 4 box’ would remove all difficulties, would 
take away all mystery, and yet give quietness and ensuie freedom 
from molestation ; while the fact that the priest is to be found at 
certain hours in a certain place would leraove many difficulties 
which now stand in the way of priests and penitents in the dis- 
charging of their respective duties.” 

u Unless I am misinformed,” continued the Archbish op, 44 direct 
attempts have been made m churches not very far fiom the place 
m which we are assembled — at least, within this greaJ city- 1 — to 
introduce the Confessional by means of paititions and curtains, if 
not by a regular ly-constiAicted box, and so do the very thing which 
the writer of that extiact says is so very desirable.” He then 
called attention to another practice. 44 Allow me to mention to 
your Lordships the introduction of what are called 4 altar cards’— 
cards placed on the holy table, and containing instructions as to 
the best mode of celebrating Holy Communion. I am told by a 
clergyman, in whose veracity I have complete confidence, that 
while on one of those cards there is one prayer in accordance with 
tire ritual of the Church of England, there are several others 
winch consist of invocations to the Virgin Mary and the Twelve 
Apostles, and that there are certain which are to be said in a low 
tone during the celebration of Holy Communion. I only refer to 
those cards to show that some of the things we have to deal with 
are of a very grave character. I can scarcely conceive that any 
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clergyman of the Church of England, at the holiest moment of 
ihe service, should do in secret what he dare not do in the face of 
his cong legation — should recite in a low tone prayers which he 
knows they would condemn, and the whole Church would condemn, 
if he daied to recite them aloud. I call upon all those who glory 
m the name of members of the Church of England, who liave no 
feelings of Puritanism in any form, but who have often fought 
the battles of the Church of England against the Church of Rome 
on the one hand and against Puritanism on the othei, who style 
themselves Anglicans, and regard the Chinch as one of our great 
institutions — I call upon them to come forward and declare them- 
selves manfully against such a desecration of the Holy Communion 
as a thing which all Churchmen should unite in condemning.” 

This statement about the a altar cards ” called up Lord Nelson a 
few days later, in answer to whose question as to the authenticity of 
his information the Archbishop cited the following inscriptions : — 

“We offer to TJh.ee this Sacrifice for the hope of those persons’ 
salvation and safety who pay their vows to Thee, the Eternal, 
Living, and True Grod, joining communion with and reveiencing 
the memoiy — firstly, of the Grlorious and Ever Virgin Mary, 
Mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and also Thy Blessed 
Apostles and Maityrs, Peter, Paul, Andiew, James, John, Thomas, 
Philip, Baitholomew, Simon, Thaddeus, Linus, Clement, Sixtus, 
Cornelius, Lauience, John and Paul, Cosmas and Damian, and all 
the Saints, through whose merits and prayers vouchsafe that we 
may in all things be protected by Thy safeguard.” And again : 
“ Receive, 0 Holy Trinity, this oblation which we unwoithy 
sinners offer Thee for Thine honoui, and the honour of Blessed 
Maiy and of all Thy Saints.” 

He also cited the following passages from a book of prayeis 
and directions in vogue among the Ritualistic clergy: — 

“I confess to Almighty Grod, to Blessed Mary, Ever Virgin, to 
Blessed J&ichael the Archangel, to Blessed John the Baptist, 
to 'the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the Saints, and 
to you my brethren, that I have sinned exceedingly in thought, 
word, and deed [here he shall strike \ipon his breast] by my 
fault, by my own fault, by my own most grievous fault.” , . . 

“ Therefore I beg the Blessed Mary, Ever Virgin, Blessed Michael 
the Archangel, Blessed John the Baptist, the Holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and all the Saints, and you my brethren, to pray to the 
Lord our Grod for me.” 

“If that is not an Ora pro Nobis C said the Archbishop, “I do 
not understand the meaning of the English language, or the Latin 
words which are on the other side.” 

The Second Reading of the Bill was postponed from April 30 
to May 11 on the motion of the Marquis of Bath, and at the 
urgent instance of the Lord Chancellor, to give time for the Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury and for the clergy in 
general to form their opinion on the subject. 
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The Committee of Convocation, after reporting vital alienations 
in every clause of the Bill, wound up with expressing deep regret 
that, even with the amendments suggested, they weie unable to 
recommend legislation in the manner proposed. The Bishop of 
Lincoln declared the said legislation to be “ penal, stringent, and 
coercive.” 

On the proposal for the Second Reading (May 11) the Arch- 
bishop of Yoik alluded to the various criticisms that had been 
passed on the Bill, and especially to the expressed opinion of 
Convocation, and intimated the willingness of its proposeis to re- 
model it on ceitam points. In fact, the following amendments 
were made m the draft : — Instead of one “ aggrieved paiishioner” 
it was to be thiee, acting in concert, or one churchwarden, by 
whom the complaint against an incumbent might be lodged ; and 
instead of a Board of Assessors, clencal and lay, the Bishop was 
to be aided m the hist lieaiing by his Chancellor or by one 
Assessor. If the Bishop should refuse to pioeeed in the case, the 
complainant might then appeal to the Aichbishop, who might 
adjudicate. If the Bishop did hear it, still there might be an 
appeal from either party to the Archbishop. But the Archbishop, 
it he chose, might send the case at once for hearing to the Privy 
Council. 


The Second Reading was not opposed, though Lords Shaftes- 
bury, Selborne, Salisbmy, and others stated various objections to 
it either in detail or in piinciple. But it was obvious that the 
measure now was not the same with that first introduced by the 
Primate ; and the course taken was to commit the Billyii’o forma , 
incoiporating the amendments in it, and so have it “re-com- 
mitted” for real discussion on its meiits as it should then stand. 

In this day s debate there were several speeches of value and 
interest. Lord Shaftesbury objected to the power proposed to he 
bestowed on the Bishops. “ As we are asked,” he said, “ to 
confer _ on the Bishops poweis to affect the rights and-yroperty of 
many individuals, we are bound in duty to inquire whether they 
possess the requisite qualifications of legal knowledge and judicial 
training. . . . Why, in some respects, my Lords, the better 

a Bishop is as a Bishop, the loss qualified he would be as a calm 
and dispassionate Judge. . It would he beyond human nature to 
expect that a Bishop, sitting in power and authoritv in a Couil, a 
man of earnest piety and zeal for the cause of religion, should not 
ieel a strong, almost an irresistible, bias towards the decision that 
seemed to be the most conducive to the interests of the Church, 
n 1 am c ; alIed , a Low Churchman— and I dare say I am so 

riVfiT s 2 lei ? n i? cleclare thai ’ even wero 1 sure of Low 
Chui eh Bishops for half a century to come, I would not confer on 

iThfl Ti'tf C01 i tame ( l “ «iis Bill. No one, whoever lie 
may be, ought to be egtrusted with absolute power. . . . How 

ask, will this Bill reach the Confessional? Ho not suppose that. 
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very rapidly ; nor is it confined, as some suppose, to a few fine 
folks in Belgravia and the parts adjacent. It is penetrating into 
all classes of society. I speak from knowledge. I know the 
books — books, too, bearing the names of respectable publishers — 
by which the poison is circulated; and I know how the minds of 
young and tender women of every giade axe so influenced by their 
spiritual guides as to become familiar with things from which, at 
the outset, they would have recoiled with horror. I spoke to the 
Lord Chancellor on the subject, and showed him the passages. 
He commented on them, as you will readily believe, with just in- 
dignation. My Lords, if the Confessional continue unchecked— 
and checked it cannot be by any 1 ordinary legislation — it will 
produce an entire change in the spiritual, moral, and political 
character of the English people, and will eventually sink the 
Establishment in inevitable ruin. Some one will say, c What, 
then, is nothing to be done ? 5 I see but two courses. One by 
creating a strong, persistent, and united sentiment of disgust, 
which, being publicly pronounced, shall penetrate into private 
and domestic life. But this is difficult. For though there is a 
party hostile to these practices, there is a powerful one in favour 
of them ; and the bulk of the nation is thinking of other things, 
and Irving in a state of indifference. The other, if it could not 
extinguish, might for a while retard, the progress of the mischief. 
I look to a wide, deep, and searching reform of the whole Church. 
But this no one will listen to. Yet certain I am, that a Bill such 
as this propounded to-night will leave all the greater evils as it 
found them, and we shall have reason to be thankful if it do not 
contribute to make them veiy much worse.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough said that, as to the necessity of 
this legislation, he must frankly admit there was something 
anomalous, and even, perhaps, dangerous, m cheapening and 
sharpening the processes of Ecclesiastical procedure, when the law 
itself ^as in any respect doubtful, ambiguous, and uncertain. 
u The natural and logical course of proceeding,” he said, cc would 
be m the fiist place to let people know what the law is which they 
are expected to observe ; and then, fif the law were found to be 
defective, to amend and simplify it, and then to take strenuous 
measures for its enforcement. To cheapen Ecclesiastical procedure 
before you reform and define the law may not tend to increase 
discipline, but to multiply litigation. In this instance, however, 
I contend we aie under the unhappy necessity of proceeding more 
rapidly, instead of waiting to some remote period for a complete 
reform of the law. I say this not merely because individual acts 
excite, on one side or another in the Church, dissatisfaction, but 
because there are clergymen who tell their congregations that, law 
or no law, they will not read the Athanasian Creed, and who, if 
they receive the admonition of their # Bishop, say that they will 
send it to their lawyers. We are told that we should govern the 
Church by fatherliness. Now, I must be allowed to say there 
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is something very one-sided in this cry fur fathoiliitess from the 
Bishops when they meet with no filialness, and I should like to 
have some reciprocity. When a monition is to he flung hack in 
my face, and I am to be told that I am 4 neither a gent Ionian nor 
a divme, 5 and that ‘ my conversion is to be prayed for,’ I must siv 
that I should like to see a little filialness on the part of those who 
are demanding this fatherliness. I honestly deshe, as tar as I 
can, to he fatherly towaids these men; but when 1 hear this advice 
given to us I am reminded of the solitary instance in which a 
ruler attempted to govern in this fatherly fashion, and that las 
name was Eli, while his sons were Hophni and Phmeas/’ 

Lord Salisbury took occasion to state the independent position 
in which the Ministry stood towaids the Bill, at the same time 
indicating pretty clearly the direction m which his own sympathies 
lay. a Speaking on behalf of the Government,” lie said, “ I have 
to say that we do not oppose the Second Reading of the Bill. At 
the same time we do not hold ourselves responsible for its intro- 
duction. We are not responsible for the selection of this par- 
ticular moment for the moving of the question. Nor can we 
admit, what a noble Duke (the Duke of Marlborough) contended 
eaily m the evening, that it properly falls to Government to deal 
with subjects of this kind. Surely, if there be any duty which the 
Episcopal Bench has to discharge, it must be to take the initiative 
in a matter specially relating to the government of the Chiuch. 
My Lords, no one can say that this Bill has been introduced with- 
out a cause. Whatever the difficulties may be which surround 
the subject, the lawlessness which a certain portion of tine clergy 
have exhibited certainly calls for legislation, if legislation can be 
discovered of a kind which can check this lawlessness. I think an 


error has been made by the most lev. prelates in assuming that 1 he>e 
lawless feelings are shared veiy largely by the clergy of the Church, 
I believe that the conspicuousness of the cases in which they 
occur is quite out of proportion to the number and infi^noe of 
the clergymen implicated. But although the number of clergv- 
men who act in contravention of the law is, I believe, extreme! \ 
^ den ^ thatrthe lawlessness does exist ; and it U 

difficult to condemn it m language which is too strong' if you only 
consider the nature of the offence. Yet, when speaking of the 
actsof tadergymenpt is impossible to foiget that which j* 
attested by all who know either them or the sphere of their woik 
— that m self-denial, activity, intelligence, in sacrificing every- 
thing for the cause they believe to he true, they are second to 
none and equalled by few among the clergy of the Established 
,- vr U10 * ' ‘ has been too much the fashion to sav. 

evei mind whether these people threaten secession or not ; we 

•nl C t r l Wheth , er the y sec6 de or not; the Church of England 
will be better without them.’ Undoubtedly, that statement mav 
be true as applied to a very small number of very lawless persons; 
but it is very much the reverse of the truth if it extends to one 
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of those schools of* which the Church of England consists. I 
doubt whether it is not very much of an anachronism to talk of 
secession in this matter at all. Secession has been practised from 
time to time by parties in the English Church. It has always 
left the Church weaker than before ; it 3ms always been ruinous 
to the prospenty of almost all the seceding paities themselves, 
with perhaps the solitary exception of the Wesleyan s. I doubt 
very much whether, in existing circumstances, and in the 
present temper of men’s minds, secession would be followed 
now. Secession means disestablishing yourself without disestab- 
lishing your opponent — it means yielding up vantage ground; 
and because any such course would bring, to my mind, the greatest 
evil which either the Church or country could suffer, I very 
much fear that if your legislation could be justly accused of 
oppressing a large party in the Church, that large party would not 
secede, but would rather seek to free the Church from its relations 
with the State. Anything more deplorable I cannot conceive ; 
but men’s minds are so excited, there is so much bitter feeling 
abroad, that such a course is not out of the bounds of proba- 
bility ; and as prudent legislators you are bound to remember 
upon what hidden embers you tread when you enter on the path 
of such legislation as this. I take it, then, that no more fatal act 
could be done than to interfere with or put m jeopardy that spirit 
of toleration upon which, as upon a foundation, the stately fabric of 
your Church Establishment reposes. There are thiee schools in the 
Church which I might designate by other names, but which I 
prefer to call the Sacramental, the Emotional, and the Philoso- 
phical. They arc schools which, more or less, except when they 
have been ciushed by the strong hand of power, have been found 
in the Church in every age. They arise not from any difference 
in the truth itself, but because the truth must necessarily assume 
different tints as it is refracted through the different media of 
differed minds. But it is upon the frank and loyal tolerance of 
these schools that the existence of your Establishment depends. 
The problem you have to solve is how to repress personal and. in- 
dividual eccentricities if you will — how to repress all exhibitions 
of wilfulness, of lawlessness, of caprice ; but, at the same time that 
you do that, you must carefully guard any measures which you 
introduce from injuring the consciences or suppressing the rights 
of either of the thiee schools of which the Church consists. On 
this condition alone — and it is this which gives the question its 
difficulty, and which imposes so intense a responsibility, on all 
those who touch it — on this condition alone can your legislation 
be safe. If you accomplish this end ; if you solve this problem, 
no doubt you will remove causes of irritation and. conciliate many 
hearts and minds to the Church which are now alienated, and you 
will have done a good work. But if you legislate without solving 
this problem; if you disregard this condition; if you. attempt, to 
drive from the Church of England any one of the parties of which 
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it is composed; it* you tamper with the spirit of toleration of 
which bhe is the embodiment, you will pioduce a convulsion in 
the Church and imperil the interests of the State itself/’ 

On the notice of going mto Committee, on June 4. numinous 
amendments to the second edition of the Kill were proposed. Of 
the amendments then and afterwards suggested, three blood foith 
as of chief importance: those of Lord Shaft osbuiv, of Lord Sea- 
borne, and of the Bishop of Peterborough. Loid Shaftesbury pro- 
posed that one Ecclesiastical Judge should preside m the Courts of 
Canterbury and of York, with a salary of 4,000?. per tutntmt, to 
he appointed by the two Archbishops, with the appivnal of the 
C-iowu; and that before this Judge, and not before the Bishop of 
the Diocese, each case of complaint, if not dismissed by the Bishop 
as frivolous, was to go for trial. One appeal should lie from this 
Judge to the Privy Council. 

Loid Selborne desired to give the piovisions of the Ad a levs 
litigious character than they alieady wore, and to endow with 
validity a “ monition” issued directly by the Bishop, if he should 
see cause to listen to a complaint; which “monition” should be 
subject only to one appeal, as before, in case the paitv u ad- 
monished ” should dispute its legal soundness, as to the points in 
contention. 

The Bishop of Peterborough's suggestion was for the recogni- 
tion of a “ neutral zone” of observances; or that, in regard to 
sundry practices, of which he enumerated seven, it might he left 
open to a clergyman of the Established Church to act as he chose, 
without being liable to complaint from any “ aggrieved parish- 
ioner.” The particular questions to be left open were:—]. The 
north side question. 2. The use of the words of administration 
to each communicant separately. 3. The use of hymns in worship. 
4. Evening communions. 5. The proaefiing of afternoon or 
evening sermons. 6. The compulsoiy use of daily public piayer. 
7. The use of the Commination Service. To these Lord Stanhope 
proposed to add the recital of the Athanaaian Creed. Before its 
discussion in Committee, however, this amendment, which was 
ascei tamed to he distasteful to the outside critics of Parliament, 
was withdrawn by its author. Loid Selhorne’s amendment was 
opposed by the Lord Chancellor, and did not find favour in com- 
mittee. Lord Shaftesbury’s amendments carried the victoiy, and 
gave the final character to the Act. 

The Third Reading passed the Loids without a division on 
June 2d. Though it had encountered much criticism on its course 
— fiom Lord Nelson, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Duke of Marl- 
bomugh Lord Limerick, the Maiquis of Bath, and from the Bishop 
of Lincoln, who desired to defer legislation till Convocation had 
had time to refoim the Rubrics— no objector chose to take the 
responsibility of stopping^ the measure, or perhaps saw any chance 
ot being able to clo so, against the general tide of opinion. The 
special characteristics of the Bill, indeed, had become so much 
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changed since tlie presentation of the Archbishop’s first, and again 
of his second draft, that many thought it ought to have been 
abandoned altogether by its original promoters, and given into the 
hands of Government, to be proceeded with as a Ministerial 
measure, or left to drop. But the resolution of the Heads of the 
Church not to let pass this opportunity of sirengthening Eccle- 
siastical discipline overbore all other considerations, and they were 
content to take Lord Shaftesbury’s version of the new tribunal as 
a working substitute foi the direct Episcopal jurisdiction at first 
proposed. 

The conduct of the Bill in the House of Commons was under- 
taken by the Becoider of London, Mr. Bussell Gurney. Hitherto 
the measure had been one which, though it interested close 
observers of ecclesiastical affairs, did not very strongly agitate 
public opinion, and was deemed to lie outside the sphere of party 
politics. Ministers had been careful not to pledgee themselves, as 
such, to its furtheiance or otherwise. In fact, it was known that 
within the Cabinet considerable differences of opinion as to its 
merits existed. Lord Salisbiuy and Mr. Hardy were opposed to 
legislation under present conditions. The Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Cross were m favour of it. The Premier had hitherto testified 
nothing but mdiffeientism. 

All this was changed by the incidents of July 9, when Mr. 
Bussell Gurney moved the Second Beading of the Bill in the 
House of Commons. 

He began by assuung the House that the measure had been 
much misundei stood, and that, while it would facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the law, it would sciupulously lespect the lights of every 
clergyman. To enforce this view, Mr. Gurney explained tlie 
existing state of the* law, showing how cumbrous, dilatory, and 
expensive is the procedure under the Chuich Discipline Act, and 
compared it with the amendments proposed by the Bilk He laid 
greatness on the fact that the Bill created no new offence, that no 
doctrine was touched by it, and that it was intended only to deal witli 
matters which had been pionounced to be unlawful. Among its 
other valuable featuies, he put foiwafd prominently the improve- 
ment in the procedure, the appointment of a single Judge for both 
provinces, and the release of the Bishop from the position of 
prosecutor. Next he examined the objections which had been 
urged against the Bill, and the numeious resolutions which had 
been placed on the papei as amendments. As to the assent of 
Convocation being needed, he declared the suggestion to be con- 
tiary to all Constitutional doctrine and precedent; and as for 
waiting for a revision of the Bubrics, judging from what Convoca- 
tion had already done, that would be tantamount to inteimmable 
delay. To say that a tribunal should not be established while the 
law was uncertain would be an' argument against the Judicature 
Act, because there was much of our law that was uncertain. To 
Mr. Talbot’s amendment, objecting to the payment of the Judge’s 
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salary from the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, he re- 
plied that 8, COOL a year is paid from that source to the Bishops’ 
Chancellors, and that fees would soon drop in which would amount 
to considerably more than the Judge’s salary. Summing up gene- 
rally, Mr. Gurney declared that the Bill was directed against no 
party, and was in no way intended to contract the basis on which 
the Church was built. Its only object was to seciue obedience to 
the law. 

Mr. Hall moved as an Amendment to the Second Reading 
(accepting an alteiation suggested by Mi. Knatchbull-Hugessen), 
that it is inexpedient to proceed with an amendment of the law 
relating to the Rubiics while the law is in a condition of uncer- 
tainty. In spite of the numerous changes through which it had 
passed, Mi. Hall maintained that the Bill was still m a most un- 
satisfactory state, and that the best course to be taken was non-inter- 
vention for the piesent. When the eleigy knew what the law was, 
like all othei Englishmen they would obey it. To pass a panic- 
begotten measuie at this moment would ca&t a slur on the loyalty 
of the English clergy. In time the excesses and defects on 
both sides would die away ; but if the Legislature mteifeied, it 
would spread sectarian discord thiougk every parish, would en~ 
couiage lepusals, and lead to the ultimate disruption of the 
Church. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen seconded the Amendment, believing 
that the Bill would put a sword in the hands of the Bishops which, 
though it might be used first to cut down fantastic symbols, might 
after waids be turned against doctrine. 

Then Mr. Gladstone rose. He declared that he had never 
approached any question with moie embairassment than this, and 
he had been constrained to quit his retirement to point out the 
false issue which had been laid before Pailiament, and to dispel 
the illusions and the ignorance which prevailed tkiougkout the 
country in regard to this Bill. The difficulty in which Parliament 
was placed was increased by the unfoitunate history of the Bill, 
which he tiaced from the fiist announcement of it by some u clever 
fellow ” m the columns of a daily paper, and also by the departure 
from the usual practice that the heads of the Chuicli and of the 
State should concur m any legislation for the Church. 

u I believe,” he said, “ there never was a proposal on which 
there was a gi eater diversity of opinion. As far as I can ascertain, 
it is very unacceptable to many members of both religious parties 
throughout the country. There are a great many peisons in these 
paities who can bear with tolerable patience the omissions or 
commissions of their adversaries so long as these things do not 
leceive a direct consecration from the law, but who would have 
opposed violently the ingenious plan of the able prelate. For my 
part, I think it not impossible, although it might be far from easy, 
to solve by the means to which I have refen ed the greater part of 
the difficulty with which we have to deal. But what happened ? 
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The plan wins announced as a means of getting rid of the difficulties 
oi the ease. The practical application was postponed till the 
latest moment in order that there might be the minutest care and 
circumspection with regard to every point, and when the latest 
moment came the plan entirely disappeared, and the Bill passed 
without n. At, the last moment, therefore, the character of the 
Bill was again totally changed by the withdrawal of a plan on the 
acceptance or rejection of which it depended whether the measure 
should be substantially one thing or substantially another. It 
has been assumed that its object was to put down Ritualism — with 
regard to which I may say, by way of parenthesis, that duiing 
forty years of public life I have' found that in every one of them 
Ritualism bore a different meaning — and war has been voted 
against the Bill without the slightest notion of what was in it -or 
what would be its legal or practical operation. In my opinion, 
we are m a position of gieat difficulty. We have a Bill not, I 
think, asked for by the Bishops of the Church. It appears to me 
that the light hon. gentleman is under a manifest misapprehension 
on that point. It is true that the Bishops generally voted for the 
Second Reading, hut the Bill has undergone ladical changes since 
the Second Reading. As it comes to us it has been manufactured, 
not by the two Primates, but by members of Parliament indepen- 
dent of them. Still it was m the first instance proposed and has 
since been supported by the two Pumates. I have asked whether 
we ought not, when a Bill of this kind has pioceeded from such a 
quarter, to show a leadmess to sacnfice a good deal m older to 
give our assent to it. I am one of those who believe that it is 
not possible to deal with Ecclesiastical legislation under the con- 
ditions of the existence of modem Parliaments except by the 
assistance of authority brought to bear oil the proposals that are 
made. I have always looked to the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment and the heads of the Church as the essential condition of a 
satisfaej^ry solution of Ecclesiastical problems. It is no merit of 
mine that the Administrations to which I have belonged have 
acted upon that piinciple. It was under the Government of Lord 
Palmerston that we were first called upon to observe it, and by a 
strict and close adhesion to that principle we were enabled to settle 
harmoniously the difficult and delicate question of Clerical Sub- 
scription. But in this case, unfortunately, it has not been found 
practicable to adhere to it. There is not the amount of weight 
and authority attaching to the proposal which I could have 
desired. Still there is so much that I would have gladly assented 
to the Bill if I could have shut my eyes to a part of the case to 
which it seems to me the right hon. and learned gentleman has 
shut his eyes. The light hon. and learned gentleman has treated 
it all along as a mere question of procedure. It may be that the 
measure would he of great practical importance in that respect, 
but we have to consider it as dealing wmh something very much 
higher than procedure. I take my stand upon the broad giound 
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that a certain degree of liberty has been permitted in the con- 
gregations of the Church of England ; that great diversity exists 
in different parts of the country and in different congregations ; 
that various customs have grown up in accordance with the feelings 
and usages of the people ; and, whethei the practices that have 
so grown up are or are not in accordance with the law, I say they 
ought not to be rashly and rudely rooted out. I want to know 
whether the House is prepared to adopt the piinciple that in tin*, 
sei vices of the Church of England all unlawful omissions and com- 
missions shall be deliberately and advisedly put down. I do not 
scruple to say that they ought not to be put down, and I am not 
to be frightened by anything which may he said to me about 
Ritualism, which, after all, is hut the smallest part of the question 
with which we have to deal. I imagine myself marching into 
Belgravia. I go into, I will say, St. Paul’s, Knightsbiidge. I 
find myself surrounded by churches of which I believe some are 
4 High 5 and some are 4 Low.’ When Mr. Fuller was the re- 
spected minister of the church in Eaton Square, he good- 
humouiedly said against himself that veiy unjustly they called his 
the 4 Slow ’ Church. I am told St. Paul’s is now the centre of 
one of the most lemarkable and powerful religious agencies at 
work in London. These churches — St. Paul’s, St. Peter s (Eaton 
Square), Belgrave Chapel, and St. Michael’s (Chester Square), and 
so forth — are all carried on with zeal and with peifect satisfaction 
to their congregations. All of them are attended by enormous 
and crowded masses of people, and no two of those churches agree 
exactly in their usages. I want to know why that should not he 
so ? Why is every one of those churches to be made to conform 
to the others ? Nay, not to the others, but possibly to some three 
distempered members of one of them, or not members at all, for 
they may not have entered the church, blit who, having a notion 
or crotchet of their own, may move a suit under this Bill. There- 
fore I say that, prima facie , the object of this clause is not wise. 
It is not wise to say to the whole of the congiegations of the 
country — some 15,000 m number, and many of them very large — 

4 We will not care one rush for all those local usages and traditions 
ai Gund which youi holiest feelings have grown up. We haw 
enacted a law and set it forth, and have established a Judge at 
3,000 L a-year out of the money that might have gone to the 
curates of small livings, in order that you may all maieh, like the 
Guards, in the same uniform, with the same step, and to the same 
woid of command, repressing all genial, intellectual, and spiritual 
life, and in a manner which, however it may glorify discipline, is 
fatal to that which is better than discipline, and that is fieedom.’ 
The 8th Clause is said to be qualified by the 9th Clause, by which 
it is absolutely in the power of the Bishop to stop any movement 
of the three objecting paiisbioners. I do not underrate the im- 
portance of the Clause ; I want to call the attention of the House 
in the closest manner to its legal operation. The Bishop has the 
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power to stop an action. I have no favour towards Belgravia, nor 
have I any fear with respect to the general discretion of Bishops. 
It is easy to satirise them and find fault with them ; but they are 
a most laborious and a most conscientious body of men, and I 
believe that, on the whole, they are in no ordinary degree a dis- 
creet and a wise body of men. But we have twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight Diocesan Bishops and Archbishops in England. The 
discretion of these Bishops is not collective, but single. Now, I 
want to know what security we have that every Bishop shall at all 
times be discreet, and then I want to investigate the consequences 
which would arise, and to expose those consequences to the view 
of the House, and to the view of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, if at some period or other there should happen to be 
one Bishop who is not discreet. I have no individual in my eye ; 
but I am making a general assumption. Even in a Cabinet of 
sixteen members, one member may prove to be indiscreet, and it 
is a very fair allowance if I admit that twenty-six of the Bishops 
are certain to be discreet, but that there may be a fear as to the 
twenty-seventh. Even if all the twenty-seven Bishops of the 
present day are discreet, still there will come some fussy Bishop, 
or some Bishop who loves power, or some Bishop who is fond of 
meddling or who does not join to discretion the quality of courage 
and who dare not say 6 No’ when to say ‘No’ would be un- 
popular. And therefore my anticipation and assumption is that 
at some time or other there will be an indiscieet Bishop. What 
will then happen ? Not the archdeacon perhaps, probably not the 
churchwarden; but, at any rate, three parishioners from some 
comer or other, connected, perhaps, with some aggrieved class, or 
having had a quarrel with the clergyman, or who possibly have 
been rebuked for offences against higher laws than onrs, will move 
in a case of this kind and point out an illegality in the services of 
the parish church. The indiscreet Bishop says ‘Yes,’ and the 
suit goeiron. It is judged by the official principal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or the Judge who may he appointed under 
this Bill, and it is not appealed to the Supreme Court of Appeal 
we are about to establish in Westminster Hall. If it is not ap- 
pealed it becomes absolute law for the time being, and if it is 
appealed it becomes absolute law after the appeal has been 
decided. Through the little door opened by the indiscretion of 
the one indiscreet or timid Bishop, there comes in a judgment 
which overrides the discretion of the twenty-six wise Bishops and 
runs absolutely through the whole kingdom. Is it desirable, is it 
right, is it tolerable that it should he done? The House may 
fairly say to me c You admit that something ought to be done,’ 
and I am not prepared to take exception to the proposition. I 
will, therefore, state what I think ought to be done. In the first 
place, I think we can do nothing unless we acknowledge the debt 
we owe to the great mass of the clergy for their zeal and devotion. 
For eighteen years I was the servant of a very large body, ancLI 
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Rave never forgotten the many sacrifices they were always ready 
to make, and the realliherality of mind they showed on a thousand 
occasions. But this is a thing totally insignificant by comparison 
with the work the clergy generally are doing hy the spirit they 
diffuse around them and the many lessons they impart. Ihe 
eccentricities of a handful of men, therefore, can never make me 
forget the ' illustrious merit of the services done hy the mass of the 
clergy in an age which is beyond all others luxurious, and, I fear, 
selfish and worldly. These are the men who hold up to us a 
banner on which is written the motto of Eternal Life, and of the 
care for thing s 'unseen which must remain the chief hope of man 
thr ough all the vicissitudes of his mortal life. I do not think the 
House can he asked to refuse to deal with this matter ; hut I will 
point out two classes of difficulties with which we have to contend* 
The first is in reference to the illegality of proceedings in which 
there appears to be any design to sap the Established Religion of 
the country. I know well the feeling of this House to be one of 
honest jealousy of all efforts by means of secret and unobserved 
processes to alter the religion of England. But beyond that there 
is another evil which you ought to keep in view. In many cases 
where the habits of congregations are fixed it would be utter folly 
to tell every clergyman m every parish that he is to make every- 
thing square in all points with the ancient law. Why, most of 
the excitement which has existed in this country during the last 
forty years has arisen from the endeavours of clergymen hastily 
and precipitately to revert to the practices prescribed by the 
ancient law of the Church. Take the old controversy about the 
surplice in the pulpit. The surplice is, no doubt, the legal vest- 
ment, hut it convulsed the city of Exeter, and might^ even have 
led to bloodshed. I would not he responsible for reviving what is 
now in many instances the dead corpse of legality itself as against 
expediency and long usage. Apart, therefore, from provisions of 
legality, I should like to see provisions against all precijfftate and 
sudden change which might be introduced on the sole will of the 
clergyman against the general feeling of the people. These are 
rational subjects of legislation. If the right hon. and learned 
gentleman will so reconstruct his Bill as to give it a bearing on 
those subjects, I shall be very glad ; but I have no evidence that 
he has by any means advanced to that point in his examination 
of the question. But I have on this subject the feeling that we are 
treading on the edge of a precipice, 1 and that we may, if we do not 
take care, rush into the midst of evils, compared with which 
everything that we are suffering is really too insignificant to be 
thought of for a moment. I hope the House will not deem me 
presumptuous if I have put into the form of Resolutions what I 
think are the principles by which legislation on this subject ought 
to he guided ; and in case this Bill proceeds, I would give notice 
that, on the motion that the Speaker leave the chair for the House 
to^go into Committee on this Bill, I should distinctly raise the 
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issue on the grounds that I have endeavoured to explain in the 
remarks which the House has received so kindly. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to read the Resolutions, which are six in number, to 
the House. They are these : — 

<c L That in proceeding to consider the provisions of the Bill 
for the Regulation of Public Worship, this House cannot do other- 
wise than take into view the lapse of more than two centuries 
since the enactment of the present Rubrics of the Common Prayer 
Book of the Church of England ; the multitude of particulars ' 
embraced in the conduct of Divine Service under their provisions; 
the doubts occasionally attaching to their interpretation, and the 
number of points they are thought to leave undecided ; the diver- 
sities of local custom which under these circumstances have long 
prevailed ; and the unreasonableness of proscribing all varieties of 
opinion and usage among the many thousands of congregations of 
the Church distributed throughout the land. 

“ 2. That this House is therefore reluctant to place in the 
hands of every single Bishop, on the motion of one or of three 
persons, howsoever defined, greatly increased facilities towards 
procuring an absolute ruling of many points hitherto left open, 
and reasonably allowing of diversity, and thereby towards the 
establishment of an inflexible rule of uniformity throughout the 
land, to the prejudice, in matters indifferent, of the liberty now * 
practically existing. 

66 3. That the House willingly acknowledges the great and 
exemplary devotion of the clergy in general to their sacred calling, 
but is not on that account the less disposed to guard against 
the indiscretion, or thirst for power, or other fault of in- 
dividuals. 

66 4, That the House is therefore willing to lend its best assist- 
ance to any measure recommended by adequate authority, with a 
view to provide more effectual securities against any neglect of or 
departure" from strict law which may give evidence of a design to 
alter, without the consent of the nation, the spirit or substance of 
the Established Religion. 

« 5. That, in the opinion of the House, it is also to be desired 
that the members of the Church, having a legitimate interest in 
her services, should receive ample protection against precipitate 
and arbitrary changes of established custom by the sole will of the 
clergyman and against the wishes locally prevalent among them, 
and that such protection does not appear to be afforded by the pro- 
visions of the Bill now before the House. 

(“ For the right hon. and learned gentleman will see that it is a 
part, and a large part, of my objection that a great number of these 
rash and precipitate changes will have to be made under the pro- 
visions of his Bill as they stand, and my contention is that they 
should not.) 

“ 6. That the House attaches a high value to the concurrence 

a 2 
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of Her Majesty’s Government with the ecclesiastical authorities in 
the initiative of legislation affecting the Established Church. 

a As I have pointed out an extremely broad objection to the pro- 
visions of this Bill, I have thought it would be hardly fair to the 
right hon. and learned gentleman if I confined myself to objecting, 
and therefore I have traced out, as well as I can, in a positive 
form, my views on this subject. I place these Resolutions on the 
table of the House, and I most earnestly hope that whatever may 
happen in regard to a matter so vital to the welfare of the country, 
the blessings of the Almighty on our labours may conduct them 
to a happy and prosperous issue.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech, of which our extracts give but an im- 
perfect idea, and of which the force was not a little enhanced by 
the animation of the orator, electrified the House. It was a 
declaration of uncompromising war with the Bill, and the discus- 
sion of the Six Resolutions, which went to the ground of the 
principle on which Churches are founded, promised to divert to a 
side issue of interminable talk the serious purpose of its promoters. 
At half-past ten Sir William Vernon Har court rose to reply, and 
in a trenchant speech criticised his late leader’s argument, and 
defended the Bill. 

“ They had all been under the wand of the Great Enchanter 
(he said) to-night, and had listened with rapt attention as he 
poured forth the wealth of his incomparable eloquence. But as 
he listened with that admiration which they all shared to that 
magnificent oration, he asked himself in the progress of it — how 
the principles so enunciated could be reconciled with the prin- 
ciples upon which a National Church was founded ? The speech 
of his right hon. friend was an eloquent and powerful plea against 
the principle of uniformity. But he could not help recollecting 
that the Church of England was founded on successive Acts of 
Uniformity. As he listened to his right hon. friend when he spoke 
of the advantages of variety of practice in different parfs of the 
kingdom, and even in different parts of parishes in this metro- 
polis — when he told the House that in different parts of Belgravia 
different practices prevailed— his mind went back to that ancient 
document the preface to the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
which, in the various changes the Liturgy had undergone, appeared 
in them all. . That preface was drawn up by the great author of 
the Reformation — he believed it came from the pen of Archbishop 
Cranmei and he would ask leave to read a passage from it, a 
passage known to most, familiar to them from youth, and which 
seemed to contain in itself a complete and satisfactory answer to 
the eloquent argument they had heard to-night. It was this: 

4 And whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity in saying 
and singing in churches within this realm, some following Salis- 
bury use, some Hereford use, and some the nse of Bangor, some 
of York, and some of Lincoln; now, from henceforth all the 
whole realm shall have hut one use.’ His right hon. friend the 
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Member for Greenwich invoked the name of Liberty — liberty for 
the clergy to do what seemed fit in their own eyes. But the an- 
swer to that plea, raised in that sacred name which we all 
reverenced, was given by the greatest of all Nonconfo rmis ts when 
he said, 4 License they mean when they cry Liberty.’ He was in 
favour of freedom and comprehensiveness in the doctrine and the 
practice of the National Church ; but that freedom and that com- 
prehensiveness were to be sought and obtained in the breadth of 
her formularies and in the tolerance of her creed, and not in the 
individual judgment and personal license of particular priests. 
A National Church, as he understood it, was a Church founded 
upon the will of the nation ; and the will of the nation was ex- 
pressed in a definite form, in the form of that law which was 
established by the consent of the Queen and of the Parliament, 
for it was to be found nowhere else.” 

Sir William then went into the history of the Acts of Unifor- 
mity, and the freedom of the Church legislation of the Refor ma tion 
period from all control by Clergy or Convocation. Coming to the 
present time, he said everybody admitted that something must be 
done. The House ,of Commons could not deny that something 
must be done because the nation demanded that something should 
be done. In his opinion, that something would not come from 
Convocation. If it were to be of any use it must come from the 
Crown and Parliament of England. What was required by the 
nation, and what Parliament had to do, was to re-assert the un- 
alterable attachment of the English people to the principles of the 
English Eeformation. It was necessary to show that the National 
Church of England was in reality what it ought to be — the 
Church of a Protestant nation. If our law were defective, if our 
rubrics were obsolete, why, let them be reformed and enforced ; 
but we must not set up the dangerous doctrine of optional confor- 
mity, which would allow any priest to do what he pleased and to 
set at defiance those principles of the Eeformation which for three 
centuries had been established by the law of England. 

This was a bold Erastian manifesto, and people said it was 
evident, from the defiant attitude assumed by Sir William Har- 
court towards his former chief, that he was making a 44 bid ” for 
the leadership of the Liberal party, whose allegiance Mr. Glad- 
stone might have done not a little to forfeit by his present action. 
Sir William’s Protestant sentiments were loudly cheered by the 
House ; and when Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who next rose to speak, 
indicated in his opening sentences a feeling of hostility to the 
Bill, he was met by such a noisy demonstration of disapproval 
from members on the Ministerial side that he was fain to pause 
and appeal for the courtesy of a hearing. He urged that the 
Bill should be deferred, stood up for the action of Convocation, 
and in general evinced agreement with the line taken by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Leatham, on rising at half-past eleven, was, before he h|d 
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been long on Ms feet, greeted from the opposite side by impatient 
cries fox the division, which formed a miming commentary to 
what nevertheless proved to be an able speech against the Bill. 

After a short speech from Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Childers again 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Disraeli was understood to say, though speaking in some- 
what ambiguous terms, that he would consent to the adjournment, 
if it were the House’s pleasure ; and on Monday he would, after 
anxiously considering the state of public business, make a state- 
ment as to the possibility of finding a day for the continuance of 
the debate. 

Some feeling being expressed, the House divided; and Mr. 
Disraeli and the great majority of the Ministerialists voting against 
the adjournment, the proposal was lost by 275 votes against 114. 

Mr. Pemberton thereupon moved the adjournment of the 
House, but Mr. Disraeli, humorously protesting against the preva- 
lence of “ effeminate habits,” and urging the House to a go on 
till four o’clock in the morning, or some other reasonable hour,” 
the hon. member withdrew the amendment. A small minority 
refused to allow it to he withdrawn, and another division took 
place, 61 voting for the adjournment and 304 against. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Disraeli suggested that a 
Wednesday might be allotted for the resumption of the debate; 
but this was scouted on a suggestion that the day afforded special 
opportunities for u talking out ” an obnoxious measure, a*ad the 
House once more divided — the figures being 112 for the adjourn- 
ment, and 188 against it, 

Mr. Beresfoxd-Hope continued the debate, which was ulti- 
mately adjourned till the following Monday, and the House rose 
shortly before three o’clock. 

It was evident that the Protestant tide was rising high in the 
House, and the Prime Minister took occasion dexterously to avail 
himself of it. 

On Monday (the 13th) Mr, Disraeli made a statement to the 
effect that having considered most carefully the Resolutions pro- 
pounded by the ex-Premier, « with the light of the interpretation 
which was candidly, and even profusely, afforded by the right 
hon. gentleman,” he could * c only arrive at one conclusion — 
namely, that they point to the abolition of that religious settle- 
ment which has prevailed in this country for more than two cen- 
turies, and on which depends much of our civil liberty ” He 
thought it would he a great danger to the country if such propo- 
sitions were not at once brought under discussion. Therefore, 
should the Second Reading of the Bill before the House be voted 
after the conclusion of the pending debate, he would give the 
right hon. gentleman an opportunity of bringing forward his Six 
Resolutions on the motion for Committee. 

T ^ W0 days afterwards the debate on the Bill was resumed. 
f Speeches of considerable ability and interest were made by Mr. 
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Walter, Mr. Forster, Lord Sandon* Mr* Walpole, and Mr. Gosehen, 
in support of it ; a few other speakers opposing it. The critical 
moment^ was when Mr. Disraeli rose. After some preliminary 
observations, he said : a What is the object of the Bill we are 
now considering ? I will first say what I consider is not the object 
of it. It is not the object of the Bill to attack any of the legiti- 
mate parties in the Church. Were it so, I certainly should not 
have facilitated the discussion of its merits in this House. I look 
upon the existence of parties in the Church as a necessary and 
beneficial consequence. They have always existed, even frfem 
Apostolic times ; they are a natural development of the religious 
sentiment in man ; and they represent fairly the different conclu- 
sions at which, upon subjects that are the most precious to him, 
the mind of man arrives. Ceremony, enthusiasm, and free specu- 
lation are the characteristics of the three great parties in the 
Church, some of which have now modern names, and which the 
world is too apt to imagine are in their character original. The 
truth is that they have always existed in different forms or under 
different titles* Whether they are called High Church, or Low 
Church, or Broad Church, they bear witness, in their legitimate 
bounds, to the activity of the religious mind of the nation, and hi 
the course of our history this country is deeply indebted^, to the 
exertions and the energy of all those parties. The High Church 
party, totally irrespective of its religious sentiment, fills a noble 
page in the history of England, for it has vindicated the liberties 
of this country in a memorable manner ; no language of mine can 
describe the benefits which this country has experienced from the 
exertions of the Evangelical school at the commencement of this 
century ; and in the case of the Broad Church, it is well that a 
learned and highly disciplined section of the clergy should show 
at the present day that they are not afraid of speculative thought, 
or are appalled by the discoveries of science. I hold that all these 
schools T>f religions feeling can pursue their instincts consistently 
with a faithful adherence to the principles and practices of the 
Beformation as exhibited and represented in its fairest and most 
complete form — the Church of England. I must ask myself what 
then. Sir, is the real object of the Bill ? — and I will not attempt to 
conceal my impressions upon it, for I do not think that our ability 
to arrive at a wise decision to-day will he at all assisted by a 
mystical dissertation on the subject-matter of it. I take the pri- 
mary object of this Bill, whose powers, if it be enacted, will be 
applied and extended impartially to all subjects of Her Majesty, 
to be this — to put down Ritualism. The right hon. gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich says he does not know what Ritualism' 
is, but there I think the right hon. gentleman is in an isolated 
position. That ignorance is not shared by the House of Commons 
or by the country. What the House and the country understand 
by Kitualism is, practices by a portion of the clergy, avowedly 
symbolic of doctrines which the same clergy are bound in the mc^t 
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solemn manner to refute and repudiate. Therefore, I think, there 
can be no mistake among practical men as to what is meant 
when we say that it is our desire to discourage Ritualism, The 
right hon. gentleman the Member for Greenwich the other night 
said he was much surprised, on returning to the House, after being 
some time absent, to find Parliament very much excited upon 
Church and religious questions ; and, further, the right hon, gentle- 
man taunted the occupants of this Bench, and the Conservative 
party generally, for the great disappointment which he believed 
would be felt at such a result, it having been held out to the country 
that there was now to he a tranquil time, and that the attention of 
Parliament was no longer to be absorbed by discussions and con- 
siderations of such a character ; whereas the fact was that we had 
tampered with those very questions. But I do not think that, as 
far as I am individually concerned, the taunt was deserved or was 
just. I can say most sincerely that I have never addressed any 
body of my countrymen for the last three years without having 
taken the opportunity of intimating to them that a great change 
was occurring in the politics of the world, that it would be well 
for them to piepare for that change, and that it was impossible to 
conceal from omselves that the great struggle between the Tem- 
poral and Spiritual power, which had stamped such indelible fea- 
tures upon the history of the past, was reviving in our own time. 
I never9poke upon these subjects with passion, nor did I seek in 
any at any time to excite such feelings in the minds of those 
I addressed. I spoke upon a matter which it was difficult for the 
milliop immediately to apprehend, and therefore it was not a topic 
introduced in order to create political excitement. I spoke from 
strong conviction and from a sense of duty, when I wished to direct 
the public mind, as far as I could, to the consideration of circum- 
stances in which it was so deeply interested, and which could not 
fail to influence the history of the country. I said then, that it 
appeared to me to he of the very utmost importance — arfd I am 
speaking now of the time when I addressed a large body of my 
countrymen as lately as autumn last — I said then, as I say now, 
looking to what is occurring in Europe, looking at the great 
struggle between the Temporal and Spiritual power which has been 
precipitated by those changes of which many in this House are so 
proud, and of which, while they may triumph in their accomplish- 
ment, they ought not to shut their eyes to the inevitable conse- 
quences — I said then, and say now, that in the disasters, or rather 
in the disturbance and possible disasters which mnst affect Europe, 
and which must to a certain degree sympathetically affect England, 
it would he wise for us to rally on the broad platform of the 
Reformation. Believing as I do that those principles were never 
so completely and so powerfully represented as by the Church of 
England ; believing thaGwithout the learning, the authority, the 
wealth, and the independence of the Church of England, the various 
septs of the Reformation would by this time have dwindled into 
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nothing, I called the attention of the country, so far as 1 could, to 
the importance of rallying around the institution of the Church of 
England, based upon those principles of the Reformation which 
that Church was called into being to represent. 1 do not, there- 
fore, think that the taunt of the right horn gentleman is one to 
which I am liable. But I confess I have looked forward, not 
without deep regret and apprehension, to the discussions which now 
occupy ns, and which will much more occupy our time in the future, 
and with that sense of responsibility to which any man whose mind 
is open to the vast consequences involved cannot be blind. I wish, 
I may add, most sincerely, and in the strongest manner, that all 
should understand that if I make the slightest allusion to the 
dogmas and ceremonies which are promulgated by the English 
Ritualists, I am anxious not to make a single observation which 
could offend the convictions of any hon. gentleman in this House. 
Whether those doctrines which were quoted from authoritative 
writings and from books by the hon. Member for Berkshire — and 
which, I am sorry to say, are found on too many of the library shelves 
and tables of English clergymen — whether those doctrines are or are 
not adopted by them — whether they apply to the worship ,of the 
Virgin, to the Confessional, or to the various subjects which were 
quoted by the hon. Member — so long as those doctrines aye held 
by Roman Catholics, I am prepared to treat them with reverence ; 
but what I object to is, that they should be held by ministers of 
our Church who, when they enter the Church, enter it at the Same 
time with a solemn contract with the nation that they will oppose 
those doctrines and utterly resist them. What I do object to is 
Mass in masquerade. To the solemn ceremonies of our Roman 
Catholic friends, I am prepared to extend that reverence which my 
mind and conscience always give to religious ceremonies sincerely 
believed in ; but the false position in which we have been placed 
by, I believe, a small hut a powerful and well-organised body of 
those who call themselves English clergymen, in copying these 
ceremonies, is one which the country thinks intolerable, and of 
which we ought to rid ourselves. The proposition before us is a 
moderate and temperate one. No one can deny it is hut a measure 
of procedure, and I am prepared to look upon it as a Bill simple 
in its character, and professing nothing more than that which may 
be found in its clauses. In considering the course which we ought 
to take with respect to it, I have had to trouble the House very 
recently with the motives which induced the Government to afford 
facilities for the Second Reading. I believe the course which we have 
deemed it to be our duty to take with respect to it was one which 
it was impossible to avoid, and which was demanded of ns by a 
sense of duty to the House and the country : and so far as my con- 
tract with the House is concerned, I have fulfilled it ; nor is it 
needful for me to say more than I did on«a previous occasion. If 
it had not been that the right hon. gentleman the Member for * 
Greenwich had taken the step which he has taken, I should hav§ 
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left it to the sense of the House to express itself as to the further 
progress of the measure. The right hon. gentleman adopted the 
course which he deemed right 5 hut I do not wish to advert further 
to that point on the present occasion, because he cannot enter 
again into the debate, and I shrink from taking any advantage 
which that circumstance may afford. But the right hon. gentle- 
man took another course — he has laid on the table six Propositions 
with respect to which I have no observation now to make, but 
that, if carried, it would be necessary that he should introduce a 
Bill into Parliament. Whether they will be carried or not, it is, 
perhaps, presumptuous to anticipate. On that point I may have 
my own opinion ; but it would, I think, be impertinent on my part 
to conclude that Resolutions brought forward by the most eminent 
member of our body would not be successful. I could not, there- 
fore, hesitate to afford the right hon. gentleman the opportunity 
which he desired. By fixing the Committee for Friday next, I 
give the House the means of deciding on these Resolutions, but it 
would he presumptuous on my part to contemplate what may he 
their fate. I must, however, say that I have given the subject my 
most anxious consideration — more anxious consideration, probably, 
than I have given to any question which has occupied my atten- 
tion during the many long years of my political life — and that I 
have more and more, especially within the last few days, been of 
opinion' that it would he highly desirable that this question should 
be settled during the present Session. I shrink, I must say, from 
the religious and ecclesiastical agitation which I see before me, 
and the consequences of our neglecting to fulfil what I think may 
be considered to be our duty in the present instance — to pass a 
measure temperate and moderate, I believe, in its scope, as I know 
it to be so in its conception. Further, if we refuse to pass this 
Bill, which is essentially conciliatory, we may find ourselves called 
upon to contend with far greater difficulties, and be obliged to 
apply as a remedy measures of a character far more stringent — 
measures of a character which one does not wish to associate with 
the feelings of religion, # and with those sentiments which hon. 
Members on both sides of the House equally honour and appreciate 
— sentiments of goodwill towards our neighbours with regard to 
those religious opinions which they may respect and revere. I 
have announced that, so far as I am concerned — and I am speaking 
for myself only, but strongly for myself — the House will have on 
Friday the opportunity of deciding on the Resolutions and the 
possible Bill of the right hon. gentleman. My opinions on the 
Resolutions have been expressed already, and it is not necessary 
for me to repeat them ; but to those Resolutions I repeat I shall 
give an uncompromising opposition. b If they are unsuccessful, so 
fer as I am concerned — believing that it is for the advantage of 
the Church, and certainly for the welfare of the country, that we 
should, if possible, apply a remedy without loss of time to an evil 
^ow . universally acknowledged by all parties and all schools of re- 
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ligious thought In this House— I shall hope that, by the assistance 
of the House, the learned Recorder may have the opportunity of 
carrying the Bill he has introduced,” 

This was a virtual announcement that Government had adopted 
the Bill, and meant to make its immediate settlement a vita! 
question. The significance of the Prime Minister’s speech was 
evident when on its conclusion Mr. Hussey Vivian, a faithful sup- 
porter of Mr, Gladstone, as he "represented, for twenty-two years, 
rose and urged that gentleman not to press his 44 Resolutions,” 
which would assuredly not carry twenty Members of his own side 
into the lobby, A speech from Mr. Russell Gurney concluded 
the debate ; and the Second Reading was proposed and carried, 
without a division, . The unanimity of the House was a circum- 
stance which took the world by surprise. That six hundred 
members — or nearly that number — should have agreed to pass 
such a Bill on such a subject — when Mr, Gladstone and Mr. 
Hardy - had joined hands in opposition to it — when 44 all the ties of 
party association, the power of unrivalled eloquence, and an 
tehdithess that was apparent in every word and gesture,” as a con- 
temporary journalist says, had been brought to bear by the author 
of the 44 Six Resolutions ” — was a fact only to be explained by the 
very deep and widespread repugnance of the English laity to the 
religious proclivities evinced by the Ritualistic party, ^ 

On the following day Mr. Gladstone made his surrender. 

44 Since I gave notice,” he said, 44 of several Resolutions with regard 
to the Public Worship Regulation Bill, the House has passed the 
Second Reading of that measure. Various important notices of a 
hostile character had been given, but notwithstanding those 
notices, and, indeed, with the acquiescence and concurrence of the 
Members who had given them, the House had thought fit to read 
the Bill a second time without a division. 1 cannot in fairness 
do otherwise than accept that decision as an expression of the 
desire of the House that we should proceed to the consideration of 
the Bill m Committee without raising any of those broad ques- 
tions relating to the grounds and proper limits of legislation on 
Ecclesiastical subjects which undoubtedly are raised in the Reso- 
lutions of yriiich I have given notice. I have also to consider that 
notice has been given of important Amendments, which would, in 
my view, tend greatly to the improvement of this Bill, but which 
are of a character such as I think need not arouse any angry con-' 
troversy. On the contrary, it is possible that they will meet with 
general favour from the House. I think that the discussion of 
those Amendments would be seriously prejudiced if we were to 
engage in a hostile controversy, before going into Committed, with 
reference to Resolutions which would be interpreted^ and have 
already been interpreted, as opposed to legislation generally on 
the subject of the Bill. Under these circumstances, as my desire 
is that the provisions of the Bill should receive the very best form 
of which they are capable, I do not intend to move the Resolution^ 
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of which I have given notice.” On the motion for going into 
Committee, Mr. Gurney responded to an appeal from Mr. Lowe 
by promising to introduce in the next Session a Bill for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Judge to all matters of' dis- 
cipline and doctrine. All difficulties from the main course of the 
measure were now smoothed away. Vast majorities confirmed 
the principal clauses in Committee. At the same time some im- 
portant Amendments were inserted. The Bill was appointed to 
come into operation in July instead of January, 1875, so as to 
allow time for a thorough revisal of the Rubrics by Convocation 
and subsequent legislation thereupon by Parliament, in confor- 
mity with a measure proposed by the Bishop of London, The pay- 
ment of the Judge was not to come out of the common fund of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, as originally suggested ; and Mr, Dis- 
raeli’s proposal to substitute the Consolidated Fund passed as a 
preliminary Resolution. On one point only a battle remained ; 
and that at the last hour seemed likely to imperil the issue. The 
Houses of Lords and Commons came in collision on an Amendment 
proposed by Mr. Holt, giving the persons making complaint against 
an officiating minister the right of appeal to the Archbishop in 
case the Bishop should refuse to institute proceedings. This 
motion being carried, by nearly three to one, Mr. Gladstone made 
a motion to rescind it, and quoted Canonists to prove that it would 
be an unprecedented interference with the relations between 
Suffragans and Metropolitans. Sir William Harcourt, who seemed 
to delight in confronting his former chief, declared that' the 
notion of quoting Canonists was enough to make Lord Coke’s bones 
turn in his grave ; and protested, amid loud cheering, against the 
relations of Bishops and Archbishops being governed by the Canon 
Law, or by any other authority than that of the British Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Gladstone’s motion was negatived by 118 to 95. 

The Lords, by a small majority, refused to accept the Amend- 
ment. The Archbishops were in favour of it, hut nine Bishops 
voted against it. The Bishop of Winchester said he would 
trample his Episcopal robes under foot if he did not believe 
Episcopacy to he of Divine institution ; and if it was of Divine 
institution, then each Bishop was ruler by Divine right in Ms own 
diocese. The Bishop of Lincoln objected to the clause as over- 
riding Episcopal discretion, and tending to set up a Pope at 
Canterbury and an anti-Pope at York. The Lord Chancellor, 
dreading the threatened collision between the two branches of the 
Legislature, proposed a temporising Amendment. Lord Salisbury 
made an emphatic speech: “If the safeguard of the Bishop’s 
veto were done away with, he feared that, even although there 
might he no resistance among the clergy, the lifeblood of the 
Church would be drained, because the candidates for orders would 
fell off, not only in numbers, but in the quality of the men, inas- 
Atehy as every man of independent mind would - shrink from 
to the dangers which the Bill, if properly 
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carried out, would involve. Much, he might add, had been said 
of the majority in another place, and of the peril in which the 
Bill would be if the clause under discussion were rejected. There 
was a great deal of that kind of bluster when any particular course 
had been taken by the other House of Parliament. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that the majority was only twenty-three, and 
that those who were most interested m supporting the Amendment 
were the very persons who above all things desired that the Bill 
should pass. It was absurd, then, to suppose that if the clause 
were rejected, there would not be found twelve men among them 
with sufficient common sense to accept the Bill without it rather than 
lose it altogether. He, for one, therefore, utterly repudiated the 
bugbear of a majority of the House of Commons. It was, he con- 
tended, their Lordships’ duty to take the course which they 
deemed to be right. Upon them rested the responsibility of 
making a measure which could be worked with safety to the peace, 
prosperity, and order of the Church of England or one which 
would eventuate in endless calamities and disasters.” There was 
no little anxiety to ascertain the course that would be adopted by 
the Commons when the refusal of their Amendment should be 
taken into consideration. Mr. Bussell Gurney advised, though 
with pain and disappointment, that the rebuff should be sub- 
mitted to, rather than that the whole Bill should be imperilled by a 
- conflict which there was not time to fight out now that the Proro- 
gation of Parliament was at hand. Sir William Harcourt, while 
accepting the Eecorder’s advice, spoke at great length and with 
great animation against the line taken by the Lords, and called 
on Mr. Disraeli, “ a leader proud of the House of Commons, and 
of whom the House of Commons is proud,” to vindicate the 
dignity of that House against the “ rash and rancorous tongue ” 
of Lord Salisbury, who, he said, had described the victorious 
Members on a late division as a “ blustering majority.” “ The 
Lords,” said Sir William, “ have weakened the Bill by rejecting the 
Amendment, but the chief value of the Bill was an expression of 
public opinion which cannot be defeated by a majority of twelve 
in the House of Lords. It is not to be reversed by half a dozen 
High Church Bishops, or a dozen Ritualistic Lords in Waiting. 
The right hon. gentleman the Prime Minister has proclaimed his 
intention to vindicate in the Church of England the broad plat- 
form of the Reformation. Depend upon it, as long as he pursues 
that policy without flinching, he will find support in quarters 
where he least expects it. He will find he has with him the great 
majority of the House of Commons, without distinction of party, 
for I hope the House of Commons will always represent the over- 
whelming sense of the English nation. But let not ^he right 
hon. gentleman deceive himself. This Bill will not restore the 
principles of the Reformation in the English Church. This Bill 
will not 6 put down Ritualism ; ’ it is only the beginning of the 
work. The right hon. gentleman has put his hand to the plough- 
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and be cannot turn back. In my opinion this is one of those 
occasions which determine the fate of Ministries and the reputa- 
tion of Statesmen. There are many occasions which test the 
sagacity, the firmness, and the foresight of those whose high dignity 
and whose deep responsibility it is to conduct the destinies of an 
Imperial State. I believe it is upon the decision which we take 
on this matter in the present year, and in those which are to 
come, that the fate of the Church and to a great degiee the fate 
of the Constitution of this country depend. I know that this 
Amendment has been rejected by a combination of those who do 
not desire and do not intend that this Bill shall work. I am 
firmly convinced that upon the working of this Bill or upon those 
measures which must inevitably succeed it, will depend the future 
fate of the Church. I believe that the Minister may if he likes 
yet save the Church ; I believe it is not too late, but I also am 
firmly convinced that if the Chuich of England is to be saved it 
will only be by satisfying the nation.” 

Mr. Disraeli then rose. He repeated his description of the 
Bill that it was intended to put down Ritualism, and by Ritualism 
he meant the practices of a certain portion of the clergy, sym- 
bolical, according to their own admission, of doctrines which they 
weie solemnly hound to renounce. Of all the false pretences put for- 
ward 5 there was none, Mr. Disraeli declared, more glaring than the 
pretence that 44 this small, pernicious sect ” was a part of the 
High Church party, among which had been found some of the 
most strenuous enemies of Rome. The Bill, he believed, would 
be found efficacious for its purpose, and it would be with the 
utmost hesitation that he would take any step to put it in peril. 
He had supported Mr. Holt’s Amendment as a wise and salutary 
provision, and he regretted its defeat ; but for the sake of it he 
was not prepared to forfeit the Bill. Deprecating the practice of 
analysing division lists as calculated in the long run to injure the 
salutary authority of majorities, he maintained that the Lords 
in rejecting the Amendment had exercised their privilege in a 
Constitutional manner, more especially as the appeal was not in 
the Bill as they sent it down, and there was nothing in the debate 
or division to prevent the Commons treating the matter in a 
judicial spirit. u As to Lord Salisbury’s language, let us not for a 
moment (said Mr. Disraeli) be diverted from the course which we 
think, as wise and grave men, we ought to follow, by any allusions 
to the spirit of any speech which may have been made in the 
course of the debates in the other House of Parliament. My 
noble friend who has been referred to by the right hon, gentleman 
who has just addressed us with so much ability, was long a 
member of this House, and is well known to many of the Members 
even of this Parliament. He is not a man who measures his 
phrases. He is one whc? is a great master of gibes and flouts and 
jeers — but I don’t suppose there is anyone who is prejudiced against 
a. member of Parliament on account of such qualifications. My 
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noble friend knows the House of Commons well, and he is not 
peihaps superior to the consideration that by making a speech of 
that kind, and taunting respectable men like ourselves as being a 
‘blustering majority,’ he probably might stimulate the amour 
propre of some individuals to take the course which he wants, 
and to defeat the Bill. How I hope we shall not fall into that 
trap. I hope we shall show my noble friend that we remember 
some of his manoeuvres when he was a simple Member of this 
House, and that we are not to be taunted into taking a very in- 
discreet step, a step ruinous to all our own wishes and expectations, 
merely to show that we resent the contemptuous phrases of one 
of my colleagues. I trust, therefore, that the House will consider 
this question, not with reference to the elements of the majority 
of the House of Lords, nor with reference to some expressions in 
a speech which may have had the calculated intention of inducing 
Members of this House to give a rash vote— a vote fatal to th e ir 
own wishes — but, on the contrary, that they will keep before them 
completely the point at issue. The House of Lords has negatived 
a proviso of ours which was not in the original Bill which they 
sent down. This, therefore, on the part of the Lords, is a most 
legitimate exercise of their rights. We have certainly an oppor- 
tunity of rejecting the Amendment of the Lords; but in taking 
that course we shall in all probability lose the result of all the 
labours of the last few months in which we are so much interested. 

I cannot bring myself to believe the House of Commons will take 
a course so pernicious to the public interest, so disappointing to 
the people of this country, and so little conducive, m my opinion, 
to the reputation of this House, and the ciedit which it has 
always possessed in this country as consisting generally of sensible 
men. Sympathising as I do with the majority on this subject, 
having myself supported the Member for North Lancashire from 
the beginning, entirely approving the proviso which he brought 
forward, believing that the Bill would be much improved by its 
insertion, still, recollecting what has occurred, and acting under 
the conviction that if we do not accept this Amendment of the 
House of Lords, which has been arrived at most constitutionally, 
we shall lose this Bill — upon which, whatever may be the estimate 
of it of the right hon. gentleman who has last spoken, I believe 
the heart of the English people is now set — I do most earnestly 
recommend my hon. fi lends, as far as my voice can guide them, 
not to hesitate in the course which they will pursue ; to take a 
plain, straightforward, and determined course, and to act in a way 
which will satisfy the country and their own consciences by 
accepting the Amendment of the House of Lords.” 

Mr. Gladstone admitted that Mr. Disraeli’s appeal was un- 
answerable, but regretted that he had indulged in the language of 
strong denunciation so common in these Ecclesiastical controversies. 
Turning to Sir W. Harcourt, he complimented him ironically on 
the profitable use he had made of his time since Friday night*- 
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when not only the 66 lawyer,” but the “ Cambridge Professor of 
Law,” seemed taken by surprise. But to renew the conti oyersy in 
which this “ rapidly-acquired erudition ” had been displayed would 
be wasting the time of the House, and not very profitable to the 
party to which, Mr. Gladstone said — provoking a general laugh— 
“I believe we both belong.” He declined, therefoie, to follow 
the “ late Solicitor-General,” except to remark that most of his 
arguments did not touch the question which he had himself raised. 
But if the House really desired the maintenance of a National 
Establishment in this country, he could not impress upon it too 
strongly the necessity for temper and moderation in these Eccle- 
siastical discussions. If the tone taken by Sir W. Harcourt 
were to be the standard, then the National Establishment of 
religion must soon fall under the strokes of its ill-advised de- 
fenders. 

In conclusion the motion that the Commons do not insist on 
their Amendment was carried without a Division. 

•The encomiums lavished by Sir William Harcourt on Mr. 
Disraeli were much remarked upon ; so weie the strongly sarcas- 
tic expressions of the Prime Minister with reference to his noble 
colleague in the Cabinet. Lord Salisbury tendered his 66 explana- 
tion ” in the House of Lords a day or two afterwards, utterly de- 
nying that he had used the words “blustering majority” in the 
sense asserted. He had used the word “ bluster,” he said, but 
only with reference to the sort of argument used by many people 
to induce the Lords to give way when a difference occurred be- 
tween the two Houses ; he had not used any expression disrespectful 
to the Lower House. “ There has been,” he added, with reference 
to Mr. Disraelis animadversion, “ a good deal of excited language 
used, but I do not think it my duty to refer to that. It is very 
natural that those whose opinions are overruled should feel 
irritation. My only object is to clear myself of this imputation, 
and to express my hope that we may never again see the renewal 
of so great an irregularity as the discussion in one House of 
Parliament of the debates in the other.” 

The Bill was read a Third Time in the House of Commons on 
August 3, amidst much cheering. Mr. Disraeli announced that 
Lord Penzance had undertaken the office of the new Ecclesiastical 
Judgeship, his salary being fixed in Committee at 3,000?., not 4,000?. 
as at first proposed. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Essay on Ritualism — His Pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees— Con- 
troversies among Roman Catholics in consequence — Voce clella Venta^Q — Lord 
Ripon— Pilgrimage to Pontigny— Trade Disputes— Strikes m Coal and Iron 
Trades — Agricultural Strike in the Eastern Counties. 

The echoes of ecclesiastical controversy did not die away with 
the prorogation of Pailiament. The ex-Premier, leturning to his 
retreat in Flintshire, gave himself to the elucidation of the paity- 
term which Mr. Disraeli’s declaiationhad emphasised. The Public 
Worship Bill, said Mi. Disiaeli, was a Bill to “ put down Ritual- 
ism.” a What is Kitualism ? ” asked Mr. Gladstone, as the text 
of an essay which m the beginning of October startled the world 
in the pages of the Contemporary Revieiv. This is not the 
place to enter into a ciitical examination of the essay itself, which 
every one read with avidity, and which numbered several thou- 
sands of rcpiints befoie many weeks weie over. It was considered, 
that with all his copiousness of language and feitility of idea, the 
wnter totally failed to hit the true point at issue. While mai king- 
off his own sympathies from any devotion to excessive ornamenta- 
tion in Divine service as a religious principle, he seemed to treat 
high litual as a matter of aesthetic leligion only, and to miss alto- 
gether the saceidotal and sacramental symbolisms which really 
made it offensive to the feeling of Protestant England. One pas- 
sage of his Essay must be extracted, because it gave rise to an 
ebullition of feeling against him on the pait of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and led to subsequent impoitant results in leligious and poli- 
tical conti over sy. Touching upon the Romanising tendencies of 
Ritualism, he said : — 

“ As to the question whether a handful of the clergy are or 
are not engaged m an utterly hopeless and visionary effort to Ro- 
manise the Church and people of England, — 

“ At no time since the bloody leign of Mary has such a scheme 
been possible. But if it had been possible m the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries, it would still have become impossible in the 
nineteenth ; when Rome has substituted for the proud boast of 
semper eadem a policy of violence and change in faith ; when she 
has refurbished and paraded anew eveiy lusty tool she was fondly 
thought to have disused ; when no one can become her convert 
without i enouncing his moral and mental freedom, and placing his 
civil loyalt} 7 and duty at the mercy of another ; and when she has 
equally repudiated modem thought and ancient history. I cannot 
persuade myself to feel alarm as to the final issue of her crusades 
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in England, and this although I do not undervalue her j 
power of mischief.” 

Now this passage excited at once the utmost inclignath 
quarters where Mr. Gladstone’s political actions, as regarded 
Roman Catholic subjects of the Empire, had hitherto formed 
great stronghold of his popularity. It surprised not a littL 
who, whether with approval or disapproval, had looked on his p 
with regard to the disestablishment of the Irish Church and 
abortive Irish University schemes, as well as his opposition t 
late measure of the Archbishops, as indicative of at least ai 
dulgent sympathy with Bomish tendencies, if not a lenient 
personal opinion towards that type of Anglicanism which bore 
close on Bomish territory. And the Irish Romanist journals, v 
had been accustomed to laud him as a hero and a champion, 
burst foith into a frenzy of unmeasured abuse. The Dublin . 
man declared that the passage in question would be read thre 
out Ireland with astonishment and regret. Such words wer 
arguments but insults — “ worn-out commonplaces of No Pc 
zealots recast by a master of phraseology.” Taking the whole * 
the delibeiate utterance of a great statesman, it asked, 
spectacle can be more disgusting than that of an intellectual { 
willingly bending the knee * to Baal, and putting round his 
the iion collar of fanaticism ? ” And after declaring tin 
Premier to have for ever forfeited the regard of the peoj 
Ireland, it concluded: “With his eyes open Mr. Gladstone 
made his choice. Let him look for the future to Exeter Ha 
support and applause. Let him not look to Ireland. To its 
tholic people he has offered a public insult — an iireparab 
most uncalled-for insult. Ireland would bear much fiom hir 
the sake of the past, but these are insults which fan the bloo 
flame and the heart to fire.” 

Mr. Gladstone was not slack in prosecuting the war he 
provoked. If the world was startled by his Essay on Bitualis 
was startled still more by a pamphlet which he put forth ear 
the month of November, beaiing the title of 66 The Vatican 
' erees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : A Political Expos 
tion.” The “ Expostulation ” professed to be addressed to En 
Boman Catholics, and it formally challenged them, m justic 
themselves and their country, to demonstrate, if they could, 
the obedience now required of them by the Pope could be re 
ciled with the integrity of their civil allegiance. The w 
stated that his piesent pamphlet had been occasioned by tin 
monstrance addressed to him by Roman Catholics in respect o: 
passage already quoted from his Essay on Ritualism ; and, ta 
that passage as his text, he divided it into five propositions, 
first and fourth of these were that “ Rome has substituted fo3 
boast of semper eadem , a policy of violence and change in £ 
and that she has equally repudiated modern thought and an< 
% history.” Passing quickly over these points as belonging to 
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theological domain, he meiely sought to piove the fact they 
stated, and justify the opinion they expressed. The second pro- 
position,- — that a Rome has refurbished and paraded anew every 
rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ”■ — he also dis- 
cussed in half a dozen pages, passing on then to the third proposi- 
tion, which was the main object of the pamphlet, and which was 
stated thus : — “ That no one can now become her (Rome’s) con- 
vert without renouncing his moral and mental freedom, and 
placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another ” — that 
other being the Pope. He discussed this proposition at gieat 
length, conti asting the declarations made by Irish bishops before 
Committees of the Houses of Lords and Commons, previous to the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act, as well as decrees of 
Councils and declarations of great ecclesiastical authonties in 
earlier and later times, with the new claims set up m 1870, and 
clearly showing how the Roman Catholic authonties deprecated 
fifty years ago the very doctrines of allegiance which weie strongly 
asseited now. The Vicar Apostolic had then declared — 

cc That neither the Pope nor any other prelate or ecclesiastical 
person of the Roman Catholic Church .... has any right to in- 
terfere directly or indiiectly in the Civil Government .... nor 
to oppose in any manner the performance of the civil duties which 
aie due to the King 

while the lush Roman Catholic hieiarehyliad published an address 
containing the following article, which stands in stiange contrast 
with the creed of their successors : — 

C6 They declare on oath their belief that it is not an article of 
the Catholic faith, neither are they thereby required to believe, 
that the Pope is infallible.” 

« Since that time,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ all these piopositions 
have been leversed. The Pope’s infallibility when he speaks ex 
cathedra on faith and morals, has been declared, with the assent of 
the Bishops of the Roman Church, to be an article of faith, bind- 
ing on the conscience of every Chustian ; his claim to the obedi- 
ence of his spiritual subjects has been declared in like manner 
without any practical limit or reserve ; and his supremacy, with- 
out any reserve of civil rights, has been similarly affiimed to in- 
clude everything which relates to the discipline and government of 
the Church throughout the world. And these doctrines, we now 
know on the highest authority, it is of necessity for salvation to 
believe.” 

He proceeded to expose, one by one, the subterfuges by which 
Roman Catholic expositors endeavour to attenuate the stringency 
of this claim — such, for instance, as that the Pope is only infallible 
when speaking ex cathedra ; and in the following passage he ex- 
ploded the most frequent of these evasions : — 

“ Will it be said, finally, that the Infallibility touches only mat- 
ter of faith and morals ? Onlymattei of morals ! Will any of the 
Roman casuists kindly acquaint us what are the departments and,. 
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functions of human life which do not and cannot fall within the 
domain of murals? . „ , * Xo! Such a dhtinciion would he the 
unworthy device of a shallow policy, vainly used to hide the daring 
of that wild ambition which at Rome, not from the throne, but 
from behind the throne, prompts the movements of the Vatican. 
I care not to ask if there be dregs or tatters of human life, such as 
can escape from the description and houndaiy of morals. I sub- 
mit that duty is a power which rises with us in the morning, and 
goes to rest with ns at night. It is co-extensive with the action of 
our intelligence. It is the shadow which cleaves to us go where 
we will, and which only leaves us when we leave the light of life. 
So then it is the supreme direction of us in respect to all duty, 
which the Pontiff declares to belong to him sacro apjprobante con - 
cilio ; and this declaration he makes, not as an otiose opinion of 
the schools, but cunctis ftdeWms credenclam et tenendam” 

But he further insisted that the Council has established some- 
thing even wider in its reach than the claim to Infallibility, and 
that is “ the claim to an absolute and entire obedience.” This 
part of the decrees of the Council had not, Mr. Gladstone thought, 
received due attention, and he thus expounded it 

“Even, therefore, when the judgments of the Pope do not pre- 
sent the credentials of infallibility, they are unappealable and 
irreversible, no person may pass judgment upon them, and all men, 
clerical and lay, dispersedly or in the aggregate, are bound truly 
to obey them ; and from this rule of Catholic truth no man can 
depart, save at the peril of his salvation. Surely, it is allowable 
to say that this Third Chapter on Universal Obedience is a formid- 
able rival to the Fourth Chapter on Infallibility. Indeed, to an 
observer from without, it seems to leave the dignity to the other, 
hut to reserve the stringency and efficiency to itself. The Third 
Chapter is the Merovingian Monarch; the fouith is the Carlovin- 
gian Mayor of the Palace. The third has an overawing splen- 
dour; the fourth, an iron gripe. Little does it matter to me 
whether my superior claims infallibility, so long as he is entitled 
to demand and exact conformity. This, it will he observed, he 
demands even in cases not covered by his infallibility ; cases, there- 
fore, in which he admits it to be possible that he may he wrong, 
but finds it intolerable to be told so. As he must he obeyed in 
all his judgments though not ex cathedra , it seems a pity he could 
not likewise give the comfoitmg assurance that they are all certain 
to be right.” 

Lest this “ ostensible reduplification, this apparent surplusage,” 
should be undervalued, the wi iter observed that though the contrivers 
of the scheme must have known perfectly well that “ faith and mo- 
rals ” carried everything, or everything worth having, m the purely 
individual spheie, “they also knew just as well that, even where 
the individual was subjugated, they might and still would have to 
deal with the State.” He considered this the very kernel of the 
matter. “Individual seivitude, however abject, will not satisfy 
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the party now dominant in the Latin Church : the State must also be 
a slave.” This Third Chapter, he reiterated, boldly declares that— 
Absolute obedience is due to the Pope, at the peril of salva- 
tion, not alone in faith, in morals, but m all things which concern 
the discipline and government of the Church.” 

And he summed up his indictment on this head in the follow- 
ing Words : — 

“ Thus are swept into the Papal net whole multitudes of facts, 
whole systems of government, prevailing, though in different de- 
grees, in every country of the world. Even m the United States, 
where the severance between Church and State is supposed to be 
complete, a long catalogue might be drawn of subjects belonging 
to the domain and competency of the State, but also undeniably 
affecting the government of the Church ; such as, by way of ex 
ample, marriage, buiial, education, pnson discipline, blasphemy, 
poor relief, incorporation, mortmain, lehgious endowments, vows 
of celibacy and obedience. In Europe the cncle is far wider, the 
points of contact and of interlacing almost innumerable. But on 
all matters, respecting which any Pope may think proper to de- 
clare that they concern either faith, or morals, or the government 
or discipline of the Church, he claims, with the approval of a 
Council undoubtedly Ecumenical in the Boman sense, the absolute 
obedience, at the peril of salvation, of every membei of his Com- 
munion. It seems not as yet to have been thought wise to pledge 
the Council in teims to the Syllabus and the Encyclical. That 
achievement is probably reseived for some one of its sittings yet 
to come. In the meantime it is well to remember that this claim 
in respect of all things affecting the discipline and government 
of the Church, as well as faith and conduct, is lodged m open day 
by and in the reign of a Pontiff who has condemned fiee speech, 
free writing, a free press, toleiation of nonconformity, liberty of 
conscience, the study of civil and philosophical matters in inde- 
pendency of the ecclesiastical authority, mairiage unless sacra- 
mentally contracted, and the definition by the State of the civil 
lights (jura) of the Church ; who has demanded for the Church, 
therefore, the title to define its own civil rights, together with a 
Divine right to civil immunities, and a right to use physical force ; 
and who has also proudly asseited that the Popes of the Middle 
Ages with their Councils did not invade the rights of Princes : as, 
for example, Gregory VII. , of the Emperor Henry IV. ; Innocent 
III., of Eaymond of Toulouse ; Paul III., in deposing Henry 
VIII. ; or Pius V., in performing the like paternal office for 
Elizabeth.” 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Gladstone submitted that Eng- 
land was entitled to ask and know in what way the obedience 
required by the Pope and the Council of the Vatican was to he 
reconciled with the liberty of civil allegiance ? And to satisfy this 
demand, one of two things he pronounced to he requisite, eithei — 

“ 1. A demonstration that neither in the name of faith, nor 
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in tlie name of morals nor in the name of the government or dis- 
cipline of the Church, is the Pope of Rome able, by virtue of the 
powers asserted for him by the Vatican decree, to make any claim 
upon those who adhere to his Communion of such a nature as can 
impair the integrity of their civil allegiance ; or else 

a 2. That if when such claim is made, it will, even although 
resting on the definitions of the Vatican, be repelled and rejected; 
just as Bishop Doyle, when he was asked what the Roman Catholic 
clergy would do if the Pope intermeddled with their religion, 
replied frankly, 4 The consequence would be, that we should oppose 
him by every means in our power, even by the exercise of our 
spiritual authority. 5 55 

The pamphlet then offered a brief reply to the question whe- 
ther the propositions Mr. Gladstone had thus been defending were 
proper to be put forth by him? In answer to this he observed, 
that in association with the Liberal party he had for thirty years 
laboured to maintain and extend the civil rights of Roman Catholics, 
and that he himself and that paity had sometimes suffered heavily 
in public opinion, “ from a belief that it was too ardent m the 
pursuit of that policy. 55 He thought, therefore, that not merely 
general justice to society, but special justice to his party, which he 
44 may have had a share in thus placing at a disadvantage before 
our countrymen, 55 rendered it becoming that he should make the 
present declaration. Up to 1870, however, opinion in the Roman 
Church on all matters affecting civil liberty was 44 free wherever it 
was resolute, 55 although an evil tendency was discernible. Mr. 
Gladstone at that time felt it to be the first and paramount duty 
of the British Legislature, whatever Rome might say or do, to give 
to Ireland all that justice could demand, and while this debt 
remained unpaid he did not think it his province to open a line of 
argument on a matter of prospective lather than immediate inte- 
rest, which might have piejudiced the matter of duty lying neaiest 
our hand. But the last debt of this kind was, he consideied, paid 
by the Iiish University Bill of February, 1873 : — 

44 Some indeed think that it was overpaid, a question into 
which this is manifestly not the place to enter. But the Roman 
Catholic Prelacy of Ireland thought fit to procure the rejection of 
that measure, by the direct influence which they exercised over a 
certain number of Irish members of Parliament, and by the tempta- 
tion which they thus offered — the bid, in effect, which (to use a 
homely phrase) they made to attiact the support of the Tory 
Opposition. 55 

From that moment Mr. Gladstone felt that the situation was 
changed, and that 44 impoitant matters would have to be cleared 
by suitable explanations, 5 " and he now takes advantage of his 
emancipation from the restraints of ail official position. 

Before dismissing the subject Mr. Gladstone anticipated the 
inquiry whether these observations aie meant as a recantation and 
a regret, and what they indicate as the policy of the futuie ? His 
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answer was succinct and plain : — 44 Of what the Liheial party has 
accomplished by word or deed in establishing the full civil equality 
of Roman Catholics, I regret nothing, and I recant nothing.” It 
was, he said, a political misfoitune that during the last thirty years 
the Roman Catholic Church should have acquired such an extension 
of its hold upon the highest classes of this country. The conquests 
had been chiefly among women, 44 but the number of male con- 
verts, or captives (as I might prefer to call them), has not been 
inconsiderable.” He observed, however, that such a movement in 
the higher class does not, as usual in this country, indicate any 
similar movement in the mass. 

44 There is something at least abnormal m such a paitial 
growth, taking effect as it does among the wealthy and noble, 
while the people cannot be chaimed, by any incantation, into the 
Roman camp. The oiiginal Gospel was supposed to be meant 
especially for the poor, but the gospel of the nineteenth century 
from Rome courts another and less modest destination. If the 
Pope does not control more souls among us, he certainly controls 
more acres.” 

The severance of a certain number of lords of the soil from 
those who till it can be borne, said Mr. Gladstone. 44 My own 
views and intentions m the future,” he added, characteristically, 
44 are of the smallest significance.” But 44 in the little that de- 
pends” on him he would still be guided by the rule of main- 
taining equal civil lights, u respectively of religious differences. 
He concluded with the following woids : — - 

44 Strong the State of the United Kingdom has always been in 
material strength ; and its moral panoply is now, we may hope, 
pretty complete. It is not then for the dignity of the Crown and 
people of the United Kingdom to be diveited from a path which 
they have deliberately chosen, and which it does not rest with all 
the myrmidons of the Apostolic Chamber either openly to obstruct 
or secretly to undermine. It is rightfully to be expected, it is 
greatly to be desiied, that the Roman Catholics of this country 
should do in the nineteenth century what their forefathers of Eng- 
land, except a handful of emissaries, did in the sixteenth, when 
they were marshalled in resistance to the Armada ; and in the 
seventeenth when, in despite of the Papal Chair, they sat in the 
Plouse of Lords under the Oath of Allegiance. That which we are 
entitled to desire, we aie entitled also to expect; indeed, to say 
we did not expect it, would, m my judgment, be the true way of 
conveying an 4 insult 5 to those concerned. In this expectation we 
may be partially disappointed. Should those to whom I appeal 
thus unhappily come to bear witness in their own persons of the 
decay of sound, manly, true life in their Church, it will be their 
loss more than ours. The inhabitants of these islands, as a whole, are 
stable, though sometimes credulous and excitable ; resolute, though 
sometimes boastful ; and a strong-headed and sound-hearted race 
will not be hindered, either by latent or avowed dissents, due to 
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the foreign influence of a caste, from the accomplishment of its 
mission in the world.” 

The confusion caused by the bursting of a shell in the midst of 
a populous town, would be no unapt illustration of the effect pro- 
duced in the Roman Catholic ranks by the publication of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet. What was popularly supposed to be a com- 
pact and homogeneous body — a Church united in itself — now 
showed itself to have no more real unity than distracted Protest- 
antism could boast of. True, this had long been known on the 
Continent, where Ultramontanes and 66 Old Catholics ” had been at 
open issue for four years or more ; but in England a politic silence 
had, for the most part, concealed the fundamental differences of 
opinion as to the dividing question of the Pope’s Infallibility. 
These differences were now dragged to light; and an instiuctive 
episode in ecclesiastical history was the consequence. 

Archbishop Manning and Lord Acton were the first pair who 
stepped forth to greet the ex-Premier’s challenge They repre- 
sented respectively the Ultramontane and the Liberal Catholic 
phases of opinion. 

The Archbishop, upholding the Vatican deciees, declared 
“ that these oracles had, m no jot or tittle, changed either the 
obligations or the conditions of civil allegiance; that the civil 
allegiance of Catholics is as undivided as that of all Christians, 
and of all men who recognise a Divine or natural moral law ; that 
the civil allegiance of no man is unlimited, and therefore the civil 
allegiance of all men who believe in God, or are governed by con- 
science, is in that sense divided.” 

Lord Acton, in what he called a “ preliminary ” answer to 
Mr. Gladstone’s challenge, virtually threw over the Vatican decrees, 
which he said did not affect practically the civil allegiance of 
Catholics now, any more than the exaggerated claims of pontiffs in 
times past had practically made well-disposed subjects rebels. 
The Vatican decrees might be things of yesterday, but tjaey were 
not on that account more binding than the Lateran decrees ; and 
if the latter were disregarded, why could not the former be shifted 
aside ? The authority of Pius IX,, however highly placed, could 
not be esteemed greater than that of Pius V., the last canonised 
occupant of the Papal chair; and Pius V. affected to depose 
Queen Elizabeth, and, not content with pronouncing beforehand 
her assassination a pious deed, employed an agent to assassinate 
her ; and why are Roman Catholics to be denied the liberty of 
differing fiom Pius IX. when they can condemn without reserve 
Pius V. ? In short, Lord Acton maintained that all Catholics are 
not the same ; that they differ widely among themselves ; and just 
as there have been Catholics, and Catholics of as unimpeachable 
orthodoxy as Philip II., who have resisted Popes even in arms, so 
might a membei of the Chuich of Rome now be unimpeachably 
orthodox, and yet resist the Vatican Decrees. 

The real gist of his reply seemed to be that it was of no prac- 
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tical importance what portentous dogma or immoial principle a 
modem Pope might proclaim; for dogmas quite as portentous, 
and much more immoral, had been pioclaimed by Popes from time 
immemorial, and English Roman Catholics had been too sound at 
heart to be corrupted by them. 

More respondents soon appeared. Sir George Bowyer echoed 
the sentiments of Archbishop Manning. Lord Camoys declared, 
like Lord Acton, though with more directness, that, although a 
Roman Catholic, he concurred with the views Mr. Gladstone had 
expressed respecting the new dogmas of his Church. 44 For my- 
self,” he averred, 44 1 will say that history, common sense, and my 
early instruction forbid me to accept the astounding and novel 
doctrine of the personal infallibility of the Pope, though limited, 
as asserted, to the large domain of faith and morals.” In the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s vehement attack upon the Ultramontane 
decrees and policy, he took exception to nothing but the single 
epithet 44 bloody ” as applied to Queen Mary. In all other 
respects he admitted its truth, and he owned that, if the Vatican 
Decrees were enforced, he himself and many members of the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the world would be placed in 
44 serious difficulties.” 

Speaking of the language held previous to the Emancipation 
Act, he remarked : 44 Had any Catholic of impoitance then said, 4 1 
am a Catholic first and an Englishman after,’ and that without 
the slightest reservation, and had that expression been defended 
by a Catholic aichbishop of that day as it has been defended by 
the Archbishop of Westminster, I very much doubt if Catholic 
emancipation would have been granted.” 

Mr. Henry Pet-re wiote : 44 The plain and straightforward state- 
ment contained m Lord Camoys’ letter speaks for itself, and its 
sound common sense needs neither support noi confirmation from 
any quarter. It will be no exaggeration to affirm that among the 
Old Catholics of England, however loth they may be to appear m 
open opposition to the authority of their Church, there are many 
who watch with anxiety, not unmingled with regret, the reckless 
and irrational proceedings of the Ultramontane party — a party 
seeking to impose upon the world, with all the means of powerful 
combination at its command, the astounding claims issuing from 
the Vatican — claims and pretensions long since supposed to have 
been extinct, which now m their resuscitation are tending to open 
hostility with modern progress, and to collision with every civil 
authority in Europe.” 44 The claims of the Vatican to supreme and 
infallible authority over all things peitaining to faith and morals, 
the limits of which the Vatican is alone to decide, embrace so vast 
and immense a range, entering into every relation and branch of 
human life, that we may easily contemplate the power of the Church 
clashing with the civil authority. Under such circumstances, the 
only reply a loyal subject could possibly make to Mi. Gladstone’s 
appeal would be 4 An Englishman first, a Catholic after.’ ” 
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Presently afterwards, Lord Petre, In tire name of the Catholic 
Union, formally disowned the opinions of this last-named scion of 
his house, together with those of Lords Acton and Oamoys. And 
the same line was taken by a member of another ancient Boman 
Catholic family, Mr. Stourton. 

46 Every Catholic,” said Mr. Stourton, “ including, I may ven- 
ture to say, Lords Camoys and Acton, was educated in the belief 
that the infallible authority of the Church resides in the Bishops 
and Prelates of the Church assembled in Council, summoned by 
the Pope, and presided over by him or his Legate, and that all 
decrees passed by them, and sanctioned by Papal authority, are 
infallible. Such was the Vatican Council, fulfilling every condition 
requisite that it should be a General Council of the Church. In 
the furthest corners of the globe the voice of Pius IX. was heard 
summoning that Council to assemble, and neither distance nor 
hardship prevented that call from being obeyed. One venerable 
Bishop had six months of weary travel before him to reach Eome 
from his remote diocese. Never has the slightest suspicion of 
informality or absence of freedom in debate been raised against 
the Council of the Vatican. Why not, therefore, accept its decrees 
as we have accepted those of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus ? 
Who are Loid Camoys and Lord Acton that they should say, 

6 Thus far and no farther;’ that in 1870 the authority of the 
Church no longer resided in a General Council ? ” 

A more important criticism on the letters of the two noblemen 
was delivered by Monsignor Capel. He asserted that neither 
Lord Acton nor Lord Camoys could be taken as a repiesenta- 
tive of Catholic thought or of the Catholic laity, and that if 
their letters were to go unchallenged much misapprehension would 
ensue. He said : — 

46 Excellent as are these noble peers, they are in no way repre- 
sentatives either of Catholic thought or of the Catholic laity. They 
take little or no part m the life of the Catholic body in this 
country, and would not have the shadow of a chance to be chosen 
as spokesmen of our laity. Lord Acton having made statements 
imputing atrocious charges to the Holy See, is bound, in common 
justice, to give equally publicly the authorities on which these rest. 
If Lord Camoys seriously and obstinately refuses to accept the 
doctrine of the 4 personal infallibility of the Pope,’ then does he 
make shipwreck of the Faith, and ipso facto separate himself from 
communion with the Church and the See of St. Peter. 

44 Before the Vatican decree all Catholics were hound to hold 
that the gift of Infallibility belonged to the Church ; that it was 
exercised by the teaching body of the Church united to the Pope, 
either dispersed in daily teaching or assembled m General Council ; 
and that this Infallibility was exercised over the whole field of 
4 faith and moials.’ ^ After the Vatican decree, Infallibility, neither 
m its nature, nor in its^scope, was added to ; it was only decided 
that the ex cathedra , or official, utterances of the Head of the 
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Church, were so diiected by the Holy Ghost that they could not be 
at variance with the truth. This did but assert the unerring exer- 
cise of the Infallibility of the Church through its head. It is, 
therefore, a misunderstanding on the part of Lord Camoys and 
Mr. Gladstone to imagine that the Vatican decrees in any way 
touched the former domain of Infallibility. If it were justifiable 
to emancipate Catholics, and to extend to them the political privi- 
leges of other of Her Majesty’s subjects previous to 1870, there is 
not the least reason for raising a new cry against them. 

44 The Church has alway held (a) that all power, civil or eccle- 
siastical, emanates from God. ( b ) That both, therefore, are to be 
honoured and obeyed, (c) That the ecclesiastical power is superior 
to the civil, and defines the limit of one and the other, (d) That 
where the civil power passes its proper province, then has the 
Church the right to raise her voice and condemn it. As in ful- 
filling the precept 4 Honour thy father and thy mother,’ cases may 
arise wherein the child must obey God rather than its parent, so 
likewise it may unfoitunately happen that the State may abuse its 
power, and conscience, clearly perceiving this, legitimately refuse 
obedience. But as the exception, in the first instance, does not 
justify us in speaking of a divided allegiance, neither does it in 
the second.” 

Another Romanist pi elate, Bishop Ullathorne, inveighed against 
the new sect of the 44 Dollmgentes,” and declared formally that any 
person who, like Lord Acton, “adlieies not with steadfastness to 
the dogmatic decisions of the Popes and Councils ” 44 is no longer 
a child of the Chuich, and has no right to her sacraments or com- 
munion.” Loid Arundell of Wardour took a middle course, and 
explained that, like Sir Geoige Bowyer, he accepted the decrees 
of the Vatican, but repudiated the unqualified interpretation of 
them in an Ultramontane sense which Monsignor Capel had dog- 
matically enunciated. Mr. Shee put foith a legal view of the 
questiqp, and declared he had no evidence to convince him, 44 as a 
Catholic, that the Vatican Council had, m fact, pionounced any 
decree whatever on the question of Papal Infallibility.” 44 The 
Pope,” he said, 44 had expressed an opinion, 4 with the approbation 
of the Council ; ’ but the Council had asserted nothing on the 
subject, nor clenched it 4 by its own anathema.’ ” 

Lord Herries and Mr. Lang dale declaied their entire acquies- 
cence m the Vatican decrees, expressing at the same time their 
conviction that their loyalty was no wise impahed thereby. An 
old friend of Mr. Gladstone’s, Canon Oakeley, one of the Oxford 
44 perverts” of former days, wrote to him: 44 As to the pro- 
positions of the Syllabus, they seem to me to embody in a dog- 
matic shape the principles which I was taught forty years ago by 
the great Traetarian leaders. The Tractarian movement itself, as 
you will remember, originated m a protest against the encroach- 
ments of the Civil Power on what were 'believed to be the rights 
of the Church. There is not one of the popular maxims con- 
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demned in the Syllabus which such men as Mr. Keble and Mr. 
Hurrell Fronde would not have held in utter detestation. I not 
only receive the Vatican decree with dutiful submission, but re- 
cognise the truth of every proposition in the Syllabus. Yet, on 
the other hand, I am able to pursue my ministrations as a priest 
in this country, where the political maxims of the time are m di- 
rect opposition both to the letter and spirit of those propositions, 
without either compunction of conscience or a hint of displeasure, 
whether from the central or local ecclesiastical authorities. Do 
not say, as perhaps in your kindness you will be inclined to say, 
that my own case is, for personal leasons, exceptional. It is the 
case of the Catholic clergy throughout England. If you ask me 
how these things can be, I really cannot answer otherwise than by 
saying that so they are, and that the fact, not the explanation, is 
all that is required for my present argument. On the whole, 
therefore, I cannot see that there is any call for voluntary declara- 
tions of loyalty on the part of Catholics, whether lay or clerical. 
But the condemnation of those propositions in the abstract is a 
very different thing from saying that m a Protestant country like 
our own, where they are received as axioms and habitually canied 
out in piactice, it becomes the part of Catholics to resist them at 
the expense of their duty to their Queen and country, or not 
rather to fall in with them, except where they directly conflict 
with any obligation of indispensable necessity. This is actually 
what we do, and what we do with quiet consciences and without 
protest fiom our ecclesiastical authorities.” 

These were some only of the conflicting answers which Mr. 
Gladstone’s momentous C£ Expostulation” had produced within a 
few days of its appearance. We must add the elaborate expan- 
sion with which Lord Acton supplemented his 66 preliminary” ar- 
gument, and which was printed in the columns of the Times , on 
November 24. He had been called upon, he said, by many per- 
sons to verify the statements then made ; and complied ^ith the 
appeal in order to repel the chaige that the facts were invented 
for a theory, or that a faithful nairative of undog matic history 
could involve contradiction with the teaching or authority of the 
Church whose communipn was dearer to him than life. Into his 
long historical retrospect, with its damaging charges against the 
acts and pretensions of the representatives of the Papacy in times 
past, we need not here enter, but the close of his letter was as 
follows : — I know that there are some whose feelings of reverence 
and love are, unhappily, wounded by what I have said. I entreat 
them to remember how little would be gained if all that came 
within the scope of my argument could be swept out of existence 
—to ask themselves seriously the question whether the laws of the 
Inquisition are or are not a scandal and a sorrow to their souls. 
It would he well if men Jaad never fallen into the temptation of 
suppressing truth and encouraging error for the better security of 
religion. Our Church stands, and our faith should stand, not on 
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tlie virtues of men, but on the surer ground of an institution and 
a guidance that are Divine. Therefore I rest unshaken in the be- 
lief that nothing which the inmost depths of history shall disclose 
in time to come can ever bring to Catholics just cause of shame or 
fear. I should dishonour and betray the Church if I entertained 
a suspicion that the evidences of religion could be weakened or 
the authority of Councils sapped by a knowledge of the facts with 
which I have been dealing, or of others which are not less grievous 
or less certain because they remain untold.” 

Meanwhile a second letter by Archbishop Manning, reprinted 
from the New York Herald , was more defiantly outspoken than 
the first; for in it he declared the doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
to have been “ a doctrine of Divine Faith before the Vatican 
Council ; ” that iC therefore the position of Catholics, in respect to 
civil allegiance, is precisely what it was before it.” This was not 
only contrary to the view taken by Lord Acton and the Liberal 
Catholics who mainly agreed with him, but was inconsistent with 
the position occupied by Monsignor Capel. 

In short, the variety of opinion within the Romish Camp 
which Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet had elicited, was not ill de- 
scribed by a Protestant ciitic in these words: — “The con- 
troversy now going on about the Vatican decrees and the 
position of Roman Catholics as regards their civil and eccle- 
siastical allegiance seems to show pretty clearly that there 
are no fewer than four distinct and conflicting views held on 
this subject by persons of moie or less consideration withm the 
Roman Catholic Church. First, Loid Acton says in effect that 
the claims of the Papacy are to the full as exorbitant and would, 
if they were conceded m practice, be as destructive to the civil 
allegiance of those who admit them as their strongest opponents 
have ever represented them to be. But, he argues, they are not, 
and never have been or will be, conceded in practice. Secondly, 
Monsignoi Capel declares that, interpreted as he interprets them, 
the claims of the Papacy are not destiuctive of civil allegiance. 
Thiidly, Sir George Bowyer and Lord Arundell of Wardour, while 
also declaring that these claims do not affect civil allegiance, re- 
pudiate Monsignor Capel’s inteipretation of them, implying there- 
by that, if that interpretation were correct, they would interfere 
with civil allegiance. And, lastly, Mr. Martin Archer Shee al- 
leges in effect that the most exorbitant and dangerous of these 
claims has never been advanced at all with the requisite and bind- 
ing formalities, and that Papal infallibility has been only promul- 
gated by the Pope, sacro approbante conciho , and not, as it 
should have been, m the form of a declaration by a General Coun- 
cil, 4 clenched by its own anathema.’ ” 

And if anything could have helped to show the non-Catholic 
woild how deep the schism between the professing members of the 
Church Universal reached, it would have been a circular which 
Archbishop Manning issued towards the end of November, just 
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before bis departure for Rome. He quoted the letter of Cardinal 
Antonelli at the time of the Vatican Council, a letter which asserted 
the perfect authoritativeness of the decrees passed at that Council; 
and added these significant paragraphs : — 

a This declaration was made by the Cardinal in answer to the 
objection of some persons who had thought that the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, although they had been solemnly defined and 
confirmed by the Sovereign Pontiff in the Council itself, might 
require some further promulgation as a condition of their being 
regarded as publicly binding upon the whole Church. 

“ Events which unhappily are notorious induce us to make 
known to the Faithful, lest any should be misled by the words or 
example of one or two who still profess to be Catholic, that who- 
soever does not in his heart receive and believe the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception and the doctrine of the Infallibility of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, as they have been defined by the Supreme Au- 
thority of the Church, does by that very fact cease to be a Catholic. 

u The Encyclical Ineffctbilis Deus , by which, on the 8th of 
December, 1854, the Sovereign Pontiff defined fi that the most 
blessed Virgin Mary was, by a singular grace and privilege of Al- 
mighty God, and by reason of the merits of Jesus Chust the Saviour 
of mankind, preserved m the first moment of her conception free 
from all stain of original sin,’ contained these words : — 

“ 6 Wherefore, if any persons, which God forbid, shall presume 
to think in their hearts otheiwise than we have now defined, let 
them know that they are condemned by their own judgment, that 
they have suffered shipwreck in faith, and have fallen away from 
the unity of the Church.’ 

“ In like manner, the Constitution of the Vatican Council 
which defined that fi the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex 
cathedra — that is, when discharging the office of Pastor and 
Teacher of all Chustians, he, by virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, defines a doctrine of faith or moials to be held by 
the Universal Church’ — is infallible, ended with these words : — 

“ * And if any one, which God forbid, shall presume to con- 
tradict this our definition, let him he anathema.’ 

u It has come to our knowledge that some who openly re- 
fuse to believe the said doctrines, persist nevertheless in calling 
themselves Catholics, and give out that they go to Confession 
and to Holy Communion m the Catholic Church. We there- 
fore hereby warn them that, in so doing, they deceive our 
clergy by concealing their unbelief, and that in every such Con- 
fession and Communion they commit a sacrilege to their own 
greater condemnation.” 

This practically amounted to an excommunication of the 
“ Dollingerites,” an excommunication adapted to modern usages 
as was not unaptly remarked. Lord Acton, and those who took 
the same line that he had done, were told m effect that they 
had by their heretical opinions cut themselves off from com- 
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munion with their Church; and that their not being formally 
excommunicated was only because, by their denial of Catholic 
doctrines, they had, ipso facto , excommunicated themselves. 

At Eome itself, the Voce della Verity one of the leading 
organs of Ultramontane opinion, put forth an article immediately 
on the appearance of the telegram announcing Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet. It ascribed its publication to the alarm occasioned by 
the progress Catholicism was making in England. 64 The innume- 
rable conversions,” said the Voce, 44 which are occurring daily in 
England, and which are the presage of the return of that Island of 
the Saints to the centre of unity, have created alarm among the men 
who are the most tenacious of Anglicanism. One of these is the 
famous ( il famoso) Gladstone, who, as a telegram informs us, has 
just published a book against Catholic Eome. He, William Glad- 
stone, who loves our literatuie, our arts, and, it would seem, 
even our country — he, who seemed to entertain a reverence ( culto ) 
for the Pope, and a profound respect for the Catholic religion — has 
chosen this moment, when the Holy See is despoiled and impri- 
soned, and the Catholic Church cruelly attacked, to rise against 
us, not only without reason but against reason. Can this be to 
clear himself of the suspicion of hidden Catholicism ? Can it be 
through the conversations he had with Dollinger, whom he went 
to visit in Germany in September last ?” 

The Osservatore, praising those who had risen to confute Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet, said : 44 We conclude by expiessing our hope, 
■which is also an ardent desire, that the Piotestants of England, 
and above all Signor Gladstone, will attentively read again the 
stupendous ( stupenda ) letter of Monsignor Manning. It is not 
possible but that those courteous but grave words will have great 
efficacy upon well-disposed minds pioud of their liberty. It is 
not possible but that they will lecogmse at once that the saintly 
Prelate is not a timid defender of a lost cause nor a leader of slaves, 
but a time Englishman, a true Clnistian, a man peihaps destined 
to reconduct to the fold of Chiist the descendants of so many 
saints, the most sober-minded men, peihaps, who exist. God giant 
that Signor Gladstone may be among the first.” 

And, to set against the determined Protestantism of the mass 
of the English people, there were no doubt certain strata of society 
at this time— chiefly among the upper classes — m which a tendency 
to Eomanism was very manifest. One important and distinguished 
convert in particular, the Papacy had to boast of in the Marquis 
of Eipon, foimeily known as Earl de Giey — a Liberal, a member 
of Gladstone’s administration ; a politician whose antecedents had 
not, to the world at large, connected him m any way with the reli- 
gious workings of modern thought, least of all, perhaps, with 
Romish proclivities. Lord Eipon was Grand Master of the English 
Freemasons; and his unexpected resignation of this post — in 
which the Prince of Wales was subsequently chosen to succeed 
him — was the immediate precursor of the announcement that he 
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bad joined a Church to which the Society of Freemasons was an 
offence. 

Again, the trumpeters of Papistical successes might execute a 
flourish over the pilgrimage of four hundred devotees to the shrine 
of St. Edmund of Abingdon, at Pontigny, which started from 
Victoria Station to Dieppe on the 1st of September, the indefati- 
gable Archbishop Manning having preceded them. "We quote 
from a contemporary report some touches of description with re- 
ference to this strange episode of English religious life in the 
fourth decade of Queen Victoria’s reign : — 

44 The assembly was of a very miscellaneous character, but was 
chiefly distinguished fiom that of last year by the vast number of 
priests who accompanied it. At a fair estimate priests and semi- 
narists must have formed a third of the whole body. There were 
not, comparatively, so many women as last year, though there 
were many very young faces, both of boys and girls, to be seen, 
some of whom could scarcely have been more than twelve or thir- 
teen years old. The assembly displayed all the characteristics both 
in dress and deportment common to a body of excursionists, and a 
pretty good business was done at the newspaper stalls and in the 
refreshment rooms. A badge was provided for the pilgrimage 
• — a scarlet shield on a white ground, surmounted by a cross ; but, 
so far as could be seen, veiy few thought well to adorn themselves 
with it, and by far the larger part bore no mark bespeaking their 
errand. Different, too, from last year, very few distinguished per- 
sons were to be seen upon the platform. Lord Edward Howard 
and Lord Gainsborough were alone discernible. 

44 A programme of prayers for the whole journey had been 
drawn up in the form of a 4 Manual of Devotions ; 5 and, according 
to the instructions as thus set foith, the pious excursionists had 
plenty to occupy their time, both on the railway and on the steam- 
boat, and to relieve (or intensify) the tedium and discomfort 
usually attending such a journey. Between London ai^d New- 
haven the time was beguiled by prayers, led in the different com- 
partments by priests distributed for the purpose, for the Pope 
and his persecuted Church, and for the conversion of bad Catholics. 
In the port of Dieppe the pilgrims indulged in a few hymns, while 
the journey between Dieppe and Paris was enlivened by prayers 
for the conversion of England and similar desirable objects. 

44 Arriving at Paris the pilgiixns attended mass in the church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires. They shortly afterwards left by 
lailway for St. Florentm, which they reached about one o’clock. 
They were received at the lailway station by the superior of the 
Convent of Pontigny, to which town they immediately proceeded. 
Vehicles of all kinds were waiting at the station, and about two 
or three hundred persons were collected, by whom the pilgrims 
were respectfully received. Those of them who were unable to 
walk went in cairiages, tut the rest formed a procession, and they 
slowly marched out of the station carrying five banners, and sing- 
ing Latin canticles. 
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“Notwithstanding the heat the pilgrims accomplished the 
distance (eight kilometres) between the St Florentin railway sta- 
tion and Pontigny in three hours without exhibiting signs of 
excessive fatigue. Lord Edward Howard, the brother of the Duke 
of Norfolk, inarched at the head of the procession, bearing the 
banner of the pilgrimage. Fifty pilgrims followed, carrying hymn- 
books in their hands, after whom came Lord Gainsborough, with 
the banner of St. Edward, attended by the clergy of the diocese of 
Westminster. Monsignor Stonor and Dr. Clifford, with the ban- 
ner of the College of St. Edmund, came next, followed by the 
students and professors, who were headed by the president of the 
college. Monsignor Paterson. Then came Lord Douglas, bearing 
the banner of St. Thomas of Canterbury, followed by the students, 
professors, and rector of the seminary of St. Thomas. The proces- 
sion closed with the Bishop of Amycla, coadjutor of the Archbishop 
of Westminster. Archbishop Manning, and several priests and 
laymen, who have been here during the last two days, went to meet 
the procession, together with the Fathers of the Abbey and several 
French ecclesiastics. The procession arrived at Pontigny at 
five p.m,, and, after a short prayer had been offered up in the 
church, the pilgrims proceeded to the refectory of the monastery, 
where dinner was served. Those pilgrims who had not succeeded 
in obtaining quarters at the monastery, and the ladies of the pil- 
grimage, then went to get lodgings, which, however, were only ob- 
tained with difficulty, notwithstanding the utmost activity on the 
part of the commissioneis.'’ 

But in reality the proportions of this pilgrimage were very dis- 
appointing to those who had been concerned m promoting it. The 
number of four hundred was considered very far from encouraging 
as an augury for the future or permanent success of such under- 
takings in England. At one time the project had seemed likely to 
fail altogether, and it was said that many of the party had to be 
bribed by^the offer of free excursion tickets, to undertake the holy 
act ! 

Before quitting the subject of controversial excitement, we 
must allude to the enormous avidity with which Mr. Gladstone’s 
brochures were devoured by the reading world. The number of 
the Contemporary Mevieiv in which his Essay on Ritualism ap- 
peared, ran through fifteen editions in rapid succession. Of the 
pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees 100,000 copies had been sold 
within a month, the issue of a cheap sixpenny reprint not im- 
peding the sale of the larger edition. 

Turning to the working-classes of society in England this 
year, we find them occupied with very different disputes from those 
which exercised the minds of theorists on civil and religious alle- 
giance. The practical question with labourers in all branches of 
industry, was how to secure what they considered sufficiently high 
remuneration for their labour. Their employers on the other 
hand had to decide how not to pay them more than would ensure 

I 
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for themselves a sufficiently high rate of profits on their expended 
capital. The dispute, which had till lately been confined to the 
departments of mining industry and trade, had, under the pre- 
siding agitation of Mr. Joseph Arch and his allies, been extended 
to the agricultural industry of the country, and it was in the farm- 
ing districts of the Eastern Counties that the warfare at this time 
assumed its prominent features. In the coal and iron trade also, 
however, strikes occurred in consequence of the reduction in wages 
which began early this year after the long period of inflation. 
From October, 1871, the increase had been constant, varying, for 
hewers, in the different districts, from fifty to eighty-six per cent. 
But early in 1874 a change began. The inflated price of coal 
during the past year had rapidly operated to limit consumption. 
Iron had been less in demand, owing to the same cause. The de- 
mand being less, a smaller amount of labour was needed to furnish 
the supply : and the men who had been enjoying exceptionally 
high wages, found themselves confronted with a reduction of ten 
or fifteen, or, as in Durham, Northumberland, and South Staf- 
fordshire, twenty per cent. The local strikes that ensued on this 
state of things were numerous ; but they were not of a formidable 
character. In some cases, indeed, the men quietly acquiesced. 
In every case of dispute the employers of labour proved substan- 
tially victorious. The increasing prevalence of the system of ar- 
bitration, and the improving knowledge on both sides of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the question, took away from these colliery 
and mining strikes much of the bitterness of the old feeling. An 
interview between Mr. Gladstone and some of the men on strike 
at the Aston Hall Colliery, in fact, was characteristic of the pre- 
sent phase of the contest. The men on strike had not only de- 
clined to accept a compromise as to terms, but they had refused 
to resume work on any terms, unless four non-union men who had 
been working during the strike were dismissed. Mr. Gladstone 
received them at the Vestry-room, Hawarden, and reasoned with 
them on the tyianny of this last proceeding. He said : — 

“A question arose in regard to the amount of wages, and as I 
understand, four workmen in the pit differed from the majority of 
the workmen, as they thought fit to accept the wages offered by 
the company, or to make some terms with them, and to continue 
work upon those terms. The majority in the exercise of their un- 
doubted right — I don’t care a pin whether the instruction came 
from the Central Union or not if they chose to place confidence in 
it — refused to work for less than what they considered to be the 
value of their labour ; but these men who thought othei wise, though 
they were only four, had as good right to form an opinion as the 
majority had ; and if we have come in this country to the day when 
the majority shall endeavour to put down the minority and refuse 
freedom of opinion to- those who are fewer in numbers, in my 
opinion, the country will he one of which I should say the sooner 
%we get out of it the better. 
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“ Your condition is different from that of other labonreis. The 
agricultural labourers till quite lately were not aware that they had 
any power m their own hands arising- from their own labour, but 
they have been making demands of late, and I must say, so far 
as I have seen, those demands have been moderate demands. But 
I never heard of a case throughout the whole countiy where agri- 
cultural labourers have gone to a farmer and said, 6 Such and such 
persons differ from us. They lefused to strike when we struck, 
and we require you to turn them off, or else we will not go back 
to work. 5 Your position is an excellent position. You have an 
excellent organisation, an immense establishment all through the 
country by which you can communicate one with another ; you are 
a large body discharging a difficult and arduous occupation — very 
difficult, very arduous ; don’t suppose I make light of that. It is 
no small thing in my opinion for a man to go down below the sur- 
face of the earth, away from the light of the sun, and spend a 
considerable portion of his life there. You ought to be well paid ; 

I am glad you are well paid. But let me tell you that no portion 
of the community has advanced so much within the last forty or 
fifty years as yourselves. It is hardly credible. One can hardly 
understand how it could have been.” — After referring to a local 
incident to contrast the past condition of the miner when he re- 
ceived only two shillings a day, with the present, Mr. Gladstone 
continued : — u Just think of the immense change in your condi- 
tion. Ought you not to be satisfied with it? Why should you 
endeavour to press youi opinion upon four men ? They may be 
right and you wrong, or you wrong and they right. I do not pre- 
sume to give an opinion upon that ; but as they have no right to 
interfere with you, so you have no light to interfere with them. 
As Englishmen, as Welshmen, I appeal to you not to interfere 
with them. Give them liberty ; let them exercise their own judg- 
ment. You are quite strong enough m your endeavour to keep 
up the wtiges, but don’t interfere with others who are taking a 
different course. You will destroy the whole moral strength of 
your position if you do it.” 

With this, and a great deal more of his copious eloquence, Mi. 
Gladstone aigued out the matter with the disaffected miners ; and 
notwithstanding the sarcastic passages of the daily press, he had 
the satisfaction of finding that his words did not merely beat the 
air. The miners letired to think over what he had said, and ended 
by rescinding their resolution against the non-Union men. 

The recent extension of the disputes between labour and 
capital to the department of agricultural industry, had resulted in 
the formation of two antagonistic combinations, the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, and the Farmers’ Association. In 
the Spring of 1873, the labourers in the neighbourhood of Exning, 
m Suffolk, demanded an increase of Is. jTer week in wages, the 
previous rate having been 12s. ; the demand was gi anted by the 
farmers, but they declared that they had acted without any re- 
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ference to the forces of the Nations} Union to which the labourers 
themselves were ready to ascribe the concession. Whether, how- 
ever, it was due to the National Union or not, in the first instance, 
it was certainly under the direction of the National Union that a 
first demand was made in February this year (1874), for a similar 
increase of Is. per week. The demand was one which from the 
farmers’ point of view could not be granted at the time and under 
the circumstances, without a dangerous surrender of their inde- 
pendence, and they refused the increase. Upon this, the men 
struck work. The next step was the meeting of the District 
Farmers’ Association at Newmarket, in March, when the resolution 
was taken that no alteration should be made in hours or wages, 
and that as long as the men should continue on strike, all hands 
belonging to the Union should be locked out. To these resolutions 
another more general one was added a few days afterwards, to the 
effect that a members of the Association should not in future 
employ any man to work for them who was a member of the 
Union.” 

Now this declaration provoked a great deal of animadversion 
in the public mind, and was defended on the other hand by some 
cogent reasons. To deny the labourers a right of combination in 
their own interests, was manifestly beyond the province of the 
farmer ; but he might fairly, in the exigencies of actual warfare, 
refuse to employ those who were making use of the machinery of 
combination to force him into a line of action contrary to what 
he considered to be his interests. In fact, the case was simply one 
where interest was arranged against interest, and where there was 
no abstract light on one side or the other. The East Suffolk far- 
mers had been, as a rule, fiiendly and indulgent to their men ; and 
it was remarked that the men did not eveii now shew themselves 
insensible to the fact, and aimed at carrying out their views in no 
bitter spirit. The Bishop of Manchester, indeed, took up the 
question on their side and against the farmers, as though the 
latter were sinning against moral obligations, or as he put it, acting 
as though they were “ mad ” in view of future dangers, in excluding 
Union men, and in not granting their labourers as much as 15s. 
per week wages ; but political economists considered his letter as 
neither philosophical nor discreet. Yet the farmers, in the heat 
of conflict, had taken too broad an issue. To exclude Union men 
as a temporary strategical move, was one thing ; to lock their 
doors permanently against all Unionists, on principle, was an un- 
warrantable ignoring of the right of labour to peaceable combi- 
nations m its own interest. Doubtless the farmers would not have 
contested the right of their men to form local unions, if that had 
been all. What did anger them was that they should be dictated 
to by some central and distant council, seated at Leamington or 
elsewhere, and controlled by Mr. Joseph Arch and his associates. 

War being declared, the question was, which party could he 
•driven to yield first. Before the farmer, in the future, loomed the 
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exigencies of harvest time. The labourer had to calculate on the 
length of period for which the funds of the Union would be able 
to support him in idleness at the rate of 9s. a week. 

The first effect of the lock out was to increase rapidly the 
number of Union men. Popular feeling was on their side. 
Glasgow miners, Manchester artisans, Dorsetshire peasants, all 
held meetings to show their sympathy with the discharged 
labourers ; philanthropic essayists wrote in their favour ; and 
trades unions in all parts of the country united to supply the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union with funds to carry on the warfare. 

Various attempts were made at arbitration. Early in April, 
Mr. Ball, a delegate of the Union, offered to receive proposals 
from the masters ; but the one condition on which he insisted, 
viz. that the men should be allowed to retain their connection with 
the Union, was not admitted, and the negotiation broke down. 

Secondly. Mr. Mundella, M.P. on April 1 1 suggested terms of 
compromise ; but again, though the National Union were ready to 
endorse them, the farmers refused. 

Thirdly. An offer was made by the Littleport branch of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union to return to work at 15s. per 
week as the lowest rate of wages, with right of remaining in the 
Union. This, naturally, was rejected also. 

Fourthly. Lord Waveney, one of the largest landed pro- 
prietors in Suffolk, made a futile proposal to institute committees 
of arbitration formed of the resident landowneis in each union. 

Fifthly. Mr. Brand, Speaker of the House of Commons, tried 
to mediate, by suggesting to the chairman of the League certain 
modifications of the objectionable rules, and at the same time re- 
commending the farmers to recognise the Union. Again they re- 
fused : Let us so fight the Union now,” said one orator, u that 
we may never hear of it again. There is no middle course. Arbi- 
tration stinks in the nostrils of us all, and I hope we shall have 
nothing io do with it.” 

Sixthly. On May 7 an attempt not quite so barren of results, 
was made by Mr. Samuel Morley and Mr. Dixon, members of Par- 
liament, to strike out conditions of compromise with a committee 
of farmers. The Lincolnshire Labour League consenting to sus- 
pend its objectionable rules with a view to withdrawing them 
altogether, the farmers relaxed on the subject of the Union; 
and in Lincolnshire, on May 23, the strike and the lock-out were 
simultaneously withdrawn. 

But the Lincolnshire labourers were few in proportion to those 
of Suffolk; and the concession of the Lincolnshire farmers did 
not influence the farmers of Suffolk. These last refused an offer 
made by Messrs. Morley and Dixon on behalf of the National 
Union, to the effect that the men were ready to work without 
any increase on present wages, if only the inhibition of Union 
membership were withdrawn. The farmers of Newmarket and 
Bury St. Edmund’s met, and again positively refused to recognise 
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the Union. And a few days after, the National Union cancelled 
their own concession, and affirmed that any settlement which did 
not secure increase of wages would be unsatisfactory. So the 
hostile forces remained for the most part in their old position. 

44 At the beginning of June there were about 2000 men locked 
out ” (we here quote from an aiticle in Blackwood’s Magazine , 
from which some of our previous statements have been taken). 
46 On June 6 the .West Suffolk Farmers’ Defence Association met, 
and resolved, 4 That this Association cannot recognise the Unions 
as at present constituted ; and until the time and power of 
striking are modified, and the course of action now adopted by the 
Unions, discontinued, it must decline the overtures of the inde- 
pendent supporters of the Unions.’ This resolution was explained 
to mean that the association would have nothing whatever to do 
with delegates, and would decline the overtures of independent 
supporters of the Unions, till the striking power was expunged from 
the Union rules, till the voices of Mr. Arch, Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Taylor were no more heard to influence the men, and till the 
Labourers’ Chronicle was suppressed. According to this arrange- 
ment, Unionism would or might continue to exist ; but so far 
from there being thereafter any effective combination of the men, 
even for legitimate and proper objects, only a union of that 
harmless sort in which the faimers, and not the combiners, were 
to judge what were fit and proper objects to combine for, would be 
allowed. With a Union so constituted, the farmers would consent 
to negotiate ; but obviously the men would scarcely find it worth 
their while to belong to it. Undoubtedly the permitted Union 
would be a very 4 harmless ’ Union indeed. As one of the delegates 
sarcastically said about it : 4 If the men would allow their hands 
to be tied behind them, the employers would be ready to fight 
them.’ ” 

The getting in of the hay-harvest, the 44 haysel,” as it is called 
in Suffolk, had been looked forward to as a crisis in th§ contest. 
Now, thought the labourers and their friends, the farmers will 
never be able to do without the help of the hands they have dis- 
carded. But circumstances proved favourable to the farmers. 
The crop was a light one, and it was got in without difficulty by 
the aid of machinery and by such unskilled labour as was to be 
had. And as the wheat-harvest drew near, the employers con- 
tinued to shew no dismay; while the labourers, with lessening 
hope of harvest wages, began to pine on their Union pittance and 
to distrust the omnipotence of their boasted League. On July 1, 
an expedition of some sixty or seventy of them started on a 44 pil- 
grimage” to the large towns of the manufacturing districts to 
elicit sympathy and support. There was keen competition amongst 
the men, tired of their fourteen weeks’ idleness, for the privilege 
of joining this expedition, of which the following account is given 
in contemporary notes : P 

44 Under the direction of Mr. Henry Taylor, the general secre- 
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tary of the Union, the men left Newmarket on June 29. They 
each wore blue ribbons, and some carried flags, while others 
collected money along the route. The procession was headed 
by a waggon drawn by one horse, on which were placarded the 
words 4 Money-box,’ from which one was given to understand 
that ample provision had been made for conveying almost any 
sum that would be forthcoming. Cambridge was the first town 
through which the procession marched, headed by two men car- 
rying a large banner with the letters 4 N.A.L.U.’ embroidered 
on it ; the procession went through the town, singing what were 
termed Union songs, the sale of which, on a broad sheet, at one 
penny each, appealed the most money- producing element in the 
whole affair. At the Black Swan, in Butcher Bow, substantial 
viands had been provided by the sole libeiality of Mr. Henry 
Thomas Hall, Town Councillor of Cambridge. An open-air 
meeting, at which that gentleman presided, was afterwards held 
on the Common. It was addressed by Mr. Hall, Mr Taylor, 
and others. Eesolutions were passed in favour of the men, and 
a collection made in aid of their support amongst the crowd. 
Some thousands of people were assembled. The money collected 
in Cambridge amounted to 251. 

44 The next morning, before continuing their journey, the 
labourers formed into a procession, and again inarched through 
the principal streets of Cambridge, but the enthusiasm evinced 
by the natives in favour of the men was not particularly great. 
The party then set out for Bedford, walking to Loid’s Bridge, a 
small station on the London and North-Western Bailway, whence 
they went by train to Gramlingay. Here they again took to the 
road, and marched through Potton, wheie they stopped for dinner, 
to Sandy, the remainder of the journey to Bedford being accom- 
plished once more by the aid of the railway, where they arrived 
about five o’clock. Half an hour’s -rest and a few cups of tea 
and coffee having been consumed (no beer), the party again 
started with flags flying, and headed by a brass band, for the new 
Market Hill, where a meeting had been arranged for under the 
chairmanship of Mr. H. Wright, a landowner of Luton. 

44 On Wednesday the men proceeded through Olney to North- 
ampton, where they halted for the night. They were enthusias- 
tically received by the working inhabitants of the town and pro- 
vided with refreshment. Part of the journey was done by rail. 

44 On Sunday night the men slept at West Bromwich, and 
started in the morning for Wolverhampton. The route was 
through Wednesbury, and a more disagreeable walk the men 
could not possibly have had — dirty, smoky, black-looking roads, 
with no scenery whatever at any part of the ten miles’ journey. 
No stoppage of any kind was made anywhere on the route except 
at Wednesbury, and that was only for a^ minute or two. Here, 
and in fact all along the route, the natives seemed veiy much 
astonished at the pilgrims, hut still seemed to take an interest 
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in them, and not a few gave them a copper or two. Wolver- 
hampton was reached at about two o’clock, and at the entrance 
to the town the party were met by a very good band of music 
and a large crowd, as usual. Dinner took place immediately 
after their arrival, and was served at Mr. Walsh’s factory, that 
gentleman bearing the expense thereof. After dinner, and when 
they had rested for about an hour, they again set off in proces- 
sion, with the band and a large crowd of persons, to parade the 
streets, which they did for the next two or three hours. In the 
evening there was a meeting, and a large amount of money was 
obtained. The amount subscribed at Birmingham reached the 
large sum of over 150 J.” 

It was evident that the strike was being starved out for want 
of funds. The employers had been emphatically victorious. 
They had relied with confidence on their knowledge of their own 
district, and of the character and habits of the population. The 
amount of labour hitherto employed by the Eastern Counties’ 
farmer had as a rule been over and above what was actually 
needed ; a margin being habitually expended on the finish and 
perfection for which the art in those regions was famous. Now on 
the present occasion, as soon as the bulk of the labourers was dis- 
missed, all unnecessary work was at once suspended; in many 
places the farmer himself and his family put their hands to the 
business. There was a sufficient supply of new applicants, who if 
less skilful than those they succeeded, were competent to tide the 
farmer through his harvest needs. The hot summer accelerated 
by a week or two the termination of the strife. The harvest was 
more than usually prolific. After the middle of July the discon- 
tented labourers became aware that, what with machinery and new 
hands, the masters could dispense with their assistance, suffering 
nothing worse than some delay and some unimportant increase of 
expense. The Council of the Union saw that to subsidise the 
strike any longer was useless. Accordingly they announced that 
their funds no longer sufficing for the distribution of the customary 
allowances, they could henceforth only assist their clients to emi- 
grate, either to other parts of England, or to America and Canada. 

The following important resolution was passed at the weekly 
meeting held at Leamington by the Executive Council of the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, Mr. Joseph Arch being 
in the chair : — cc That in the face of the harsh and prolonged lock- 
out of the farm labourers in the Eastern Counties, this committee 
cannot feel justified in supporting them in enforced idleness in- 
definitely, nor can they seek the public support continually while 
the harvest is waiting to be gathered. The committee, therefore, 
resolve to place migration and emigration at the disposal of the 
laboureis, or the alternative of depending upon their own re- 
sources.” A committee^ was appointed to carry out this resolution, 
and the Executive Committee voted 600£. for the relief of the 
locked-out Unionists, whose numbers were now reduced by one-half. 
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The last meeting of the marching party was held at Halifax 
on August 8. Mr. H. Taylor, secretary to the Labourers' Union, 
said he recognised no defeat, and that although their funds were 
exhausted, the seeds of combination had been sown, and the time 
was not far distant when the labourers would be a mighty and 
intelligent power in the State. This, he said, was the last place 
the company of labourers would visit on the pilgrimage, and they 
had cleared about 700L by their efforts. Mr. Arch, who was 
loudly cheered, said the root of the evil lay in the monopoly of 
the land, and that monopoly must be removed. It was high time 
the working men rose en masse and demanded a Commission for 
the inspection of the land; and where it was uncultivated, let the 
State give the owner proper value for it, take it out of his hands, 
and cultivate it for the people. 

The remnant of the hundred “pilgrim” labourers broke up 
their band at Halifax on August 10, and sixteen of them returned 
by rail to Newmarket. The other five remained in Halifax, where 
they obtained work, with a good prospect of regular employment. 

From some statistics collected by the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, it appears that the struggle lasted about 
eighteen weeks, and cost the Union, in money expended for lock- 
out pay, migration and emigration, nearly 25,000Z. Originally 
2,400 men were locked out, of whom 870 returned to work without 
surrendering their tickets ; 400 migrated, 440 emigrated, and 350 
returned to work since the lock-out pay was stopped, several of 
these last having abandoned the Union. There were still 350 un- 
employed. The secretary attributed the failure of the struggle 
to want of union and cohesion amongst the men ; the refusal of 
labourers to migrate to districts where work and better wages 
could be obtained ; and the injudicious admission of old men into 
the Union, who expected life annuities from its funds. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Indian Famine — Measures of Belief — Lord Northbrook’s Policy — Bombay Biots — 
Supposed Capture of Nana Salnb — Internal Polities of India— Afghanistan — 
Mahratta Chiefs — G incowar of Baroda — Annexation of the Fiji Islands — Zulu 
Bevolfc : Langibalele — Gold Coast. Suppression of Slavery — David Livingstone — 
Proposed Beciprocity Treaty between Canada and United States — Government 
Scheme for Arctic Expedition. 


The Queen’s speech on the Prorogation of Parliament contained 
a clause expressive of relief from a calamity which had weighed 
on the public mind during the early part of the year ; and of 
appreciation of the courage and skill by which, instrumentally, that 
calamity had been surmounted. 
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“ I am thankful to say,” so the clause was worded, 66 that the 
famine in India has, as yet, been attended with little mortality — 
a result mainly attributable, under Providence, to the precautions 
taken by my Indian Government. The strenuous exertions of my 
Viceroy and of the officers serving under him merit my high 
approbation.” 

Though we have had to deal with the subject during the 
course of our Parliamentary survey, it will be requisite here to 
give some account of the scarcity as it showed itself in India, and 
of the local measures which were adopted to prevent several 
millions of natives from perishing from starvation. 

The prospects of famine with which a large part of Bengal 
was threatened at the close of the last year, wore no more en- 
couraging aspect when Christmas was past. Over a tract of country 
estimated to contain no less than twenty-eight millions of people, 
comprising several important provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
the great harvest of the year, usually garnered in December, 
was hopelessly withering on the ground for want of rain. In the 
granaries, unfortunately, the stocks were unusually low. Till the 
April harvest should be reaped, none of the natural supplies could 
be expected ; and should the April harvest, too. prove a failure, the 
situation would be doubly serious. Sir George Campbell, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, reviewed the situation as early as 
October 1873, when the failure of the autumn rains had already 
made the impending scarcity of three months at all events, a cer- 
tainty. To meet the emergency he proposed to stop all exportation 
of grain from British India, to impoit grain into the distressed 
districts, and store it at convenient depots, to provide work for 
those who were able to work, and to create an effective machinery 
for distributing gratuitous relief to those who, from age, infirmity 
or other causes, could not be expected to do manual labour. 

Lord Northbrook was at this time at Simla. On receiving in- 
telligence of the state of things in the distressed districts, he 
hastened to Calcutta, regardless of the sanitary fears which so 
often detain Indian officials from the headquarters of Government, 
and convinced that there he could best undertake the personal 
supervision of the arrangements which had to be made, and send 
and receive the necessary information. The first question he had 
to consider was, whether he should comply with Sir George 
Campbell’s suggestion, and prohibit the export of all grain from 
India ? To ordinary observers it might seem the plain and obvious 
dictate of common sense so to do. It would have been one of the 
most popular measures he could have adopted. It was strongly 
urged by the native press ; and the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
advocacy of it gave it the sanction of more than mere random 
approval. But the Viceroy had courage to think for himself and 
to resist the pressure th%t was put upon him. His reasons for re- 
fusing to forbid the export may be best expressed in the minutes 
which he wrote in his own justification ; — 
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a It seems to me that an export trade in food grains is a great 
advantage to a country in the condition of Bengal, raising its own 
food supplies, having no import trade in food, and whose papula- 
lation is poor. The existence of such an export insures the pro- 
duction in ordinary years of more food than is required to meet 
the demands of the people. The natural rise of prices in times 
of scarcity must divert a portion of the ordinary export to home 
consumption, and thus a reserve easily and readily available is 
habitually maintained. It follows that any measure that would 
diminish the export trade m common rice from Bengal, would 
weaken the power of the country to meet any future period of 
scarcity. Trade is readily directed from one channel to another. 
The interference by Government with its free course may easily 
destroy it. If we refuse to supply our ordinary customers at any 
price, we oblige them to have recourse to other markets, and it is 
impossible to assume that when we want them again they will 
return to us. Bearing in mind, therefore, the permanent harm 
that might be done by an interference with the export trade in 
food grains, and being satisfied that the Government could with- 
out difficulty bring in a larger quantity of rice than is exported 
even in ordinary years , I had no hesitation in preferring the 
latter course. Our real difficulty in dealing with the present 
distress will probably be found not in any general deficiency of 
food supplies throughout the country, but m the transport of those 
supplies into the interior, and in making arrangements for dis- 
tributing them.” 

That Lord Northbiook had decided rightly and wisely, was 
fully proved by the course of events, though for a time he had to 
encounter considei able hostility from Sir George Campbell and his 
supporters, among whom were to be reckoned not only persons and 
journals of Indian notoriety, but the most important and influential 
of our English newspapers, the Times itself. On the other hand, 
as we have already noticed. Lord Salisbury, the new Secretary of 
State for Indian Affairs, upheld his policy with a generous trust- 
fulness which contributed essentially to the final happy triumph of 
administrative energy and sagacity over a threatened evil of fearful 
magnitude. 

The scarcity itself assumed the worst proportions anticipated. 
Not only the autumn crop, but the April crop, too, proved a failure. 
The stock of rice which the Government had to purchase even- 
tually, amounted in round numbers to 500,000 tons. Still there 
was no lack of reservoirs. The Punjaub, the North West Pro- 
vinces, and Bnrmah, contained almost inexhaustible supplies. The 
Government had but to come in as a purchaser to secure a suffi- 
ciency in amount. The real difficulty was how to distribute these 
supplies when bought: how to pour them into the distressed 
districts so as to save three and-a-half millions of helpless people, 
for seven months, from starving. 
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In the month of April, Sir George Campbell had relinquished 
his post of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and returned to Eng- 
land for the re-establishment of his health. Sir Kichard Temple 
at once succeeded to his office and continued to labour with un- 
tiring energy at the contest with the famine fiend, till the plenti- 
ful rains at the end of June came to renew suspended agricultural 
operations in the distressed provinces, and to dissipate any fears of 
prolonged scarcity. Besides the collection and distribution of 
grain during the famine months, the Government had had another 
hard problem to solve, and that was how to give employment to 
those who could work for wages, and whose usual rural occupations 
were at a standstill. “ In anticipation of the distress which he 
felt sure must befall the labouring classes in the early spring,” 
says the writer in Fraser , 6S Lord Northbrook had, with wise fore- 
thought, ordered the construction of two great public works, 
which, while furnishing immediate relief to the people, would be 
of lasting benefit to the country. The first was the extension of 
the Soane irrigation canal; the second the construction of the 
Northern Bengal Railway. In addition to these great public 
undertakings, which could absorb any quantity of labour, a system 
of local relief works was carefully sketched out for each of the 
distressed districts. The consequence was that when actual dis- 
tress first made its appearance among the labouring classes, towards 
the end of January, the local officers -were in a position to find 
employment for the vast multitude that clamoured for relief. 
And yet the rush to these relief works was enormous. At the 
beginning of February the Government found that they had 

287.000 labourers to provide for ; by the beginning of March the 
number* bad risen to 393,000 ; by the end of March to 785,000 ; 
and by the end of May to 1,500,000. The maximum was reached 
in the middle of June, when the almost incredible number of 

1.770.000 persons were receiving daily wages fxom the Govern- 
ment.” 

It was feared by many that the system of Government relief 
works would demoralise the people and deter them from their 
normal industrial occupations. But these fears proved unfounded. 
As soon as the rains of June opened the door again to agricultural 
operations, the people left the relief works again as rapidly as 
they had rushed to them. Within the first fortnight of July, the 
numbers had decreased by nearly a million. 

The cost to the Government of the relief operations was ne- 
cessarily very heavy; and the aged and helpless part of the 
population had to be provided for gratuitously. Lord North- 
brook had wisely and mercifully resolved that no “ hard and 
fast” test should be applied as the invariable condition of relief. 
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And instead of leaving the weak and discouraged to perish for 
want of the energy even to seek out the localised centres of sup- 
ply, it was decided to organise a system by which the different 
villages should be visited, and the condition of their inhabitants 
ascertained. In no previous Indian famine had this measure 
been effectively attempted. It was now carried out with such 
vigour and rapidity that before the end of May no less than 
29,000 villages had been brought under official inspection, and 
more than half-a-million of paupers were receiving charitable 
relief from the Government. 

An estimate of the whole probable cost of the famine to 
Government was roughly put at ten millions by the writer 
whose remarks we have been taking as the basis of our narra- 
tive. As to the efficiency of the measures adopted, it is enough 
to say that during the continuance of the relief system, it was 
supposed that fewer peisons died of starvation in Bengal and 
Behar than m an ordinary year. 

Some riots took place at Bombay early in the year, owing 
partly to religious quarrels between the Parsees and their 
neighbours. Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor, delayed to 
call out the troops till the police were breaking down, be- 
lieving his own powers to be restricted, in the matter ; and this 
called forth a letter from Lord Salisbury, who instructed him 
that extreme constitutional theories could not be safely imported 
into India, and that there, troops might be legitimately used to 
make a riot impossible. Three months after the riots, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse wrote to Lord Salisbury to say that the Bombay Go- 
vernment was fully sensible of its obligations, and much wished 
to see the police force increased ; but that it was unfortunately 
placed in a very delicate and embarrassing position. It had not 
got the requisite funds, and no contribution whatever was made 
from Imperial or provincial sources. The allotment received by 
Bombay under the decentralisation scheme was so scanty that the 
charge for the proper amount to maintain an adequate police 
force could not be met ; and although the Bombay Government 
had recently made a suggestion by which its funds would be 
increased, this suggestion had been negatived by the Governor- 
General in Council. Such was the picture drawn by the Governor 
of Bombay. But then came Lord Northbrook’s turn, and he gave 
Lord Salisbury his account of the deplorable destitution of Bom- 
bay. When, in 1870, the Provincial Service system was com- 
menced, the Central Government had to consider what aid it 
should give to Bombay, and what Bombay needed. Among other 
sums an amount of 10,000£. a-year was given specially as a con- 
tribution in aid of the Bombay police. But it is part of the 
new scheme to give the money in a lump, and let the Provincial 
Government spend it asjff pleases. The Bombay Government in 
the exercise of this discretion chose to take away the 10,0G0£. 
a-year from the police and apply it to other purposes, and now 
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with admirable coolness said that not a farthing was given in aid 
of the police. 

In October old memories of a painful kind were revived by 
the announcement that Nana Sahib, the notorious perpetrator of 
the Cawnpore massacre in 1857, had been delivered into the hands 
of the English authorities by the Maharajah Scindia, to whom he 
had come with no hope of safety, but wearied out with his life of 
concealment and terror. Such was the story : and a speedy trial 
and execution were talked of as inevitably the culprit’s fate. But 
soon grave doubts began to be cast on the identity of the prisoner. 
Seventeen years was a long time to go back upon. The changes 
in a man’s bodily appearance during such a period, especially under 
the circumstances of the outlaw’s existence, might well create 
doubts; and serious doubts in such a case were equivalent to 
acquittal. However, it was determined that every reasonable 
method of investigation should be adopted ; and witnesses were 
called whose testimony varied in its complexion. A medical ex- 
amination was suggested, and it was believed that, by some of the 
profession at all events, certain marks on the Nana’s person would 
be recognised. The result of the whole investigation had not 
transpired by the end of the year, but the general belief was 
turning into certainty that it was not the miscreant of Bithoor 
whom the authorities had in their hands, but some impostor, who 
for unknown reasons had chosen to assume the character. "Whether 
Scindia himself had been imposed upon, or was a party to the fraud, 
remained an open question. 

In the early part of the year, Mr. Forsyth, who had been sent 
to Kashgar for the purpose, concluded a commeicial treaty with 
Yakoob Bey, the Euler of Eastern Turkestan. Later in the sea- 
son a military expedition was sent against some troublesome hill 
tribes, in the neighbourhood of Assam. This was the only mili- 
tary operation in India for the year ; but sinister forebodings were 
entertained by some who watched the undei current of native po- 
litics. The affairs of Afghanistan were in a threatening position. 
The Ameer Shere Ali and his son Yakoob Khan had been for 
years in a state of growing estrangement. Next to the Government 
of India, the Ameer was indebted for his present position to this 
son. It was his courage and military ability that had re-estab- 
lished the Ameer’s cause when the Ameer himself was a fugitive 
before his enemies, and in those days there was no question but 
that Yakoob Khan was to succeed his father on the throne. But 
Shere All, with all the unreasoning passionateness of an Oriental 
despot, fixed his heart upon secui mg the possession for a younger 
son, Abdoola. In order to obtain this end, having not without 
difficulty peisuaded Yakoob to visit him at Cabul, he treacherously 
consigned him to prison, his pretence being that Yakoob was 
intriguing with Persia for the surrender of Herat. It seems 
impossible that the British Government will not be called upon 
to interfere authoritatively in a matter which affects so nearly 
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the tranquillity of our own possessions, as a disputed succession 
in the dynasty of Afghanistan, There is a movement, too, 
among the Mahratta chiefs, which has another ominous aspect. 
Shortly after the arrest of the supposed Nana Sahib by 
Scindiah, it was made known to the great surprise of the 
public, that a reconciliation and alliance had been formally so- 
lemnised between the two great rival Mahratta chiefs, Scindiah 
himself, and Holkar, at Durwai, in the territories of the latter. 
Doubtless it may be said that the reviving energy of the Native 
Princes who bear sway on the banks of the Nerbudda may signify 
only an awakening of the princely conscience to the responsibilities 
of government, and that its result may be an improvement in the 
condition of the governed, for which there is only too much room. 
But this is uncertain. What is clear is that there is a real revival 
of force, and Anglo-Indians are not quite sure how this force may 
he ultimately directed. 

Another great Mahratta chief, Mulharrao, the Guicowar of 
Baroda, had, by the notorious corruption and profligacy of his ad- 
ministration, called down the remonstrances of Colonel Phayre, the 
British Resident, who finding his efforts impotent to check the 
wide-spreading evil, proceeded to lay the facts of the case before 
the Supreme Government at Calcutta. A Commission of enquiry 
was appointed under Sir Richaid Meade. The revelations it eli- 
cited made it necessary for the Viceroy to administer a very grave 
warning to the Guicowar, to the effect that if he did not amend 
his ways before the close of 1875 he would certainly be dethroned. 

Then followed some very suspicious occurrences. Among 
the subjects of controversy between his Highness Mulharrao 
and the British Resident were some of a peculiarly delicate 
nature. The Guicowar had contracted a marriage of rather a ques- 
tionable sort ; the bridal was a most magnificent and costly cere- 
mony, and the beauty of the bride was the theme of Oriental 
eulogies of hyperbolic extravagance. Luxmeebye, the new wife 
of the ruler of Baroda, gave birth shortly afterwards to a child whom 
Mulharrao urged the Government of India to recognise as his son 
and heir. The demand for this recognition was made in the first 
instance through Colonel Phayre, and the resident is understood 
to have met the Guicowar’s request with a discouraging silence, if 
not with a direct refusal. The claim of Luxmeebye’s son was far 
from being generally recognised in Guzerat, and Colonel Phayre’s 
caution in admitting it may have been dictated by wisdom. It 
was commonly reported that Luxmeebye had been the wife of a 
private person before her marriage to the Guicowar ; and, as her 
alleged husband was still living, it was urged that the child was 
illegitimate. Additional objections were raised on the ground that 
no child of a foreign woman could lawfully inherit the Sovereignty 
of a Mahratta Prince. The Supreme Government has, it is said, 
lately decided that these scruples ought not to prevail, and that 
there is no reason for rejecting the Guicowar’s demand to have 
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Luxmeebye’s son recognised formally as the heir to the princi- 
pality of Baroda. But, whatever may be the right or wrong of 
this controversy, it is easy to see how Colonel Phayre had ceased 
to be an acceptable personage at the Court of the Prince whose 
policy it was his business to watch and direct. 

About the middle of November, while the full bitterness of 
these disputes was being felt, the Besident’s life was attacked in a 
very remarkable manner. It was Colonel Phayie’s custom to drink 
a glass of sherbet on returning from an early walk, and on the 
day of the attempted muider his butler had the beverage— “sugared 
water and fresh pummelo juice ” — ready on the table. The Eesi- 
dent began to drink, but before he had drained the glass, he 
fortunately noticed that the liquid was apparently thickened with 
some powder, and that it had an unusual and unpleasant taste. A 
suspicion that all was not right immediately arose ; the doctor 
attached to the Eesidency was sent foi, an emetic was adminis- 
tered, and the contents of the glass weie examined. No ill result 
followed, so far as Colonel Phayre’s health was concerned ; but an 
analysis of the contents of the glass is said to have shown that 
both arsenic and diamond dust had been mingled with the drink. 
The domestic servants were inteirogated; seveial arrests out of 
doors were made, and a stiict but most secret inquiry was insti- 
tuted into the plot. Of the icsults of this inquny nothing more 
was known by the end of the year, except that the fact of the 
attempt to poison has been placed beyond question. Of course, 
rumours of the wild chaiacter in which the Oriental imagination 
indulges have been rife at Baioda since the disco\eiy of the infa- 
mous deed. The detection of an agent, who alleges that he 
received a large sum from some wealthy and influential peisonsas 
part of the pi ice to be paid for the muider of the Besident, and 
the discovery of the bribe are among these rumouis. The sudden 
poisoning of another of the suspected assassins, and his hurried 
burial before he could he questioned or taken into custody, are 
also reported among suspicious oecunences. But it would be very 
rash to put any confidence m the current gossip of a native com- 
munity in India, wheie mendacity takes rank as one of the fine 
arts, and where the tangled web of perpetually renewed and inter- 
woven intrigues is far too fine to be un ravelled by the unaided 
intelligence of any European. 

The British Empire was enlarged this year by the annexation 
of the Fiji Islands. On the 17th of July, Lord Carnarvon had 
colled attention to the subject in the House of Lords. He stated 
that in 1872 Lord Kimberley had appointed two Commissioners to 
proceed to those islands, m consequence of the appeal made to 
England and to other civilised countries to take them under pro- 
tection, and that the report of the Commissioners being now pre- 
sented, it became necessary to deal with the matter, and decide 
whether, with the consent of the natives, to # aecept the position or 
not. A Parliamentary discussion, brought on by a motion of Mr, 

K 
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McArthur’s just before the prorogation, ended in approval of the 
resolution which had. been already taken by Government ; and Sir 
Hercules Robinson, the Governor-General of New South Wales, was 
instructed to proceed to the islands, and ascertain the disposition 
of the population. We subjoin an account of the transaction given 
by the Times correspondent : — 

“ At eleven o’clock on the morning of September 25, Cakobau 
met Sir Hercules Robinson on board the c Dido.’ The King was re- 
ceived by the 6 Dido ’ with a Royal salute of twenty-one guns. He 
acknowledged the compliment by saying 6 Vinalta,' (‘Good’). 
After some conversation on the poop of the vessel, the King went into 
the captain’s cabin to open the negotiation. Those present were 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Cakobau, Prince Joe, Mr. Innes, Attorney- 
General of New South Wales; the Hon. W. Hely-Hutchmson, 
attache to the Mission ; Mr. GK IT. de Robeck, his Excellency s 
private secretary; Mr. D. Wilkinson, interpieter; and Mr. Milne, 
private secietary to the King. Cakobau was thus wholly removed 
from the influence of his Ministers. He was a little disconcerted 
in the morning when he learnt he was not to be accompanied by 
Mr. Thui ston. Crossing to the vessel in the boat, he said once or 
twice to Mi. Wilkinson, ‘I feel as if I had lost a hand.’ The 
King was diessed in black, as before. It had been suggested to 
him that he would look better in his native costume, but he said, 
‘ No ; the Governor was diessed in dark clothes, and I will meet 
him in black.’ This business interview lasted neaily two hours. 
What his Excellency said was translated to the King, clause by 
clause, and he signified that he fully understood what was trans- 
lated, before the succeeding sentence was spoken. 

cc Sir Hercules Robinson, in the first place, expressed the plea- 
sure he felt in meeting Cakobau in this private way, and said he 
hoped the King would be frank with him, as his object was to do 
what was best for him and his people. He then explained that 
the English Government had received the offer of cession made 
through the Commissioners, but that, in consequence oT the con- 
ditions attached to the offer, it could not be accepted. Her 
Majesty’s Government could only accept an unconditional cession, 
so that they might be left free to govern the country properly, 
while the conditions attached to the proposed cession, would 
piobably have interfered with the good government of the country. 
Sir Hercules was authorised, in the event of an unconditional 
cession being offered, and the Chiefs trusting to the justice and 
the generosity of the English Government, to accept such a cession, 
and to establish a temporary and provisional Government before 
leaving the Islands. It would be the wish of the English Govern- 
ment to deal with the Kings, Chiefs, and people, if they placed 
themselves unreservedly m its power, not only equitably, but most 
liberally. In the event of the King’s agreeing to annexation, the 
lights, interests and claims of the King and other Chiefs would be 
recognised and maintained by the British Government, so far as 
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-was consistent with British rule and colonial forms of government. 
As regarded liabilities, debts, and financial engagements entered 
into since 1871, the Queen’s Gfovernment would have them care- 
fully scrutinised and dealt with equitably, and according to the 
principles of justice and sound public policy. As regarded titles 
of land, whether made by bond fide or fictitious sales, and as 
regarded the King’s pension and other smaller matters, the British 
Government would carefully look into these questions, and they 
would be settled on an equitable and liberal basis. The King 
would be supported in accordance with his rank and position, and 
it would not be necessary for him to draw upon the people for his 
expenses. It was now for the King simply to say whether he 
would make an unconditional cession or not. If the King decided 
he would not make an unconditional cession, Sir Hercules would 
then have to arrange what must be done. He should like the 
King to decide now, if he wished anything further said as to the 
course the British Government would pursue in the event of uncon- 
ditional cession not being offered. He would go on if the King 
chose, but he did not wish to confuse him by stating too many 
points at once, 

“Cakobau did not give a direct answer, but replied to his 
Excellency’s statements generally. Sir Hercules was careful to 
impress upon the King that it would ill consort with the dignity 
of the British Crown to accept a cession subject to conditions, and 
that such conditions as those formerly pioposed would render 
acceptance of an offer difficult, if not impracticable. The Home 
Government had no desire to undertake the government of the 
islands. They would very much rather not, but in the present 
condition of the country it had become their duty to accept a 
cession if made upon dignified and reasonable terms, so as to 
establish order and secuie the maintenance of equal justice, as 
between the native and white populations. If the King- wanted 
anything beyond that justice and generosity which were to be 
expected from the Queen’s Government, he had better say so at 
once, and this negotiation could terminate. The King must trust 
wholly to the Queen of England, or there was an end of the matter, 
for there could be no half-measures. 

“ The old King at once apprehended the spiiit of the offer, and 
made cordial response in a similar tone. Replying to the remark 
that it was not dignified for the Queen of England to accept con- 
ditions, he promptly said : — 

“ c True, true, the Queen is right ; it is not Chief-like to make 
conditions. I was always opposed to it, but I was overruled. 
When the Commodore and Consul came here they took different 
ground to that which you have taken. They kept saying, “ Tell 
us what you want,” and pressing me to do so — hence the conditions 
attached to the offer of cession. If I give a CJiief a canoe, and he 
knows I expect something from him, I do not say, a I give you this 
canoe on condition of your only sailing it on certain days, or your 
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not letting such, and such a man go in it, or your only using a par- 
ticular kind of rope with it,” but I give him the canoe right out, 
and trust to his generosity and good faith to make me the return 
which he knows I expect. If I were to attach those conditions he 
would probably say, 64 Bother your canoe, I can do very well 
without it.” 5 

64 This very apt illustration shows that Cakobau fully under- 
stood the spirit of the negotiation. 

c< Replying generally, the King said he was very much gratified 
at the plain, straightforward way in which the case had been put. 
The greater part of the Chiefs would think what he did was right ; 
but he would take time to consider what he would do. He saw no 
anxiety for the future, for the future was Britain. For the Chiefs 
and himself he had no fear ; they would always be well off, for the 
people would always glow yams, and make houses, mats, and canoes 
for them. It was the people whose interests must be considered. 
His answer would be given without delay, probably to-morrow or 
next day. 

44 Sir Hercules Robinson again asked the King if he thoroughly 
understood what he meant when he said he would rather not at 
present discuss what would happen in the event of no cession 
being made. Cakobau remarked that there was no necessity for 
discussing the future when the present was not decided upon. If 
it only concerned himself and the trustworthy Chiefs, they would 
give up the country to England to-morrow. His Excellency then 
availed himself of his Ceylon experience to explain, with reference 
to the apprehension felt that the operation of British laws upon a 
native population might be harsh, that there was not so much diffi- 
culty in the government of natives by Europeans as might be 
imagined. In Ceylon, where he had lived seven years, there were 
3,000,000 natives, who were behind the Fiji natives in civilisation 
in some respects. It was found that these natives could communi- 
cate their discontents and wishes to the Government through their 
Chiefs, that all evils were promptly remedied, and the"' people were 
happy and content to live under British rule, which, after 80 
years’ experience, they prefen ed to native rule. In the same way 
the Fijian people could communicate their wants through their 
Chiefs, and the system would work as well as in Ceylon. Cakobau 
expiessed great interest in the affairs of Ceylon, and remarked 
with astonishment that the native population was twenty times 
that of Fiji. As to the harsh operation of the English law, peace 
and rest were what the Fijians wanted. These were their riches, 
for tumult and disquiet were poverty. Of course, labour would be 
required before fruit could be produced, but there was no wisdom 
in the Fijian Chief who refused to cede the country. Without 
English interference, Fiji must become a piece of drift-wood on 
the sea, to be picked up by the first passer-by. 

44 In answer to "a remark by his Excellency that, as a rule, 
when white men settled down in countries like Fiji, the natives 
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were unable to protect themselves until British rule was esta- 
blished, the King spoke of the white settlers in anything but com- 
plimentary terms. He said, The case is so here. The whites who 
have come to Fiji are a bad lot ; they are mere stalkers on the 
beach. ( a Beach-combeis 55 is the slang term among the whites). 
The wars here have been far more the result of the interference of 
intruders than the fault of the Fijians. 5 

66 Sir Hercules Bobinson next referred to the land question, in 
regard to which a good deal of alaim has been created, especially 
among the white settlers, by the statement of Lord Carnarvon, in 
the House of Lords on July 17, c that the land, as a whole, must 
belong to the Crown.’ It was feared that this meant entire sur- 
render, and that there would be no compensation for men who, 
though they had purchased tracts of land for a small sum, had in 
reality obtained them at a heavy cost, represented by many years 
of great privation. His Excellency assured the King that nothing 
unjust would be done, and made a happy hit with Cakobau by 
quoting, as the fairest way of arranging the matter, the following 
provisions, substantially included m the code of laws of the Lau 
Confederacy (a former confederation of Chiefs in Eastern Fiji, once 
allied with Cakobau in a general confederation) : — 6 That all lands 
which can be shown to have been fairly and honestly acquiied by 
whites shall be secured to them ; that all lands that are now m the 
actual use or occupation of any Chief or tribe, and as much land 
as may be necessary for the probable future support and mainte- 
nance of any Chief or tube, shall be set apart for them ; and that 
all the residue of the land shall go to the Government, not for the 
personal advantage of Her Majesty or the members of any Grovei n- 
ment, but for the general good, for the purposes of rule and order. 5 
The more public land there was, urged his Excellency, the less 
necessity there would be for taxation, the less burdensome to the 
people would be the maintenance of peace, the administration of 
justice, an4 the building of hospitals and othei institutions of 
public utility. For such purposes as these, and not for adding to 
the wealth of the Queen, was it a matter of necessity to have 
public land. 

66 The King said he was very much pleased to hear these views 
on the land question, and to learn that disputed titles would be 
finally adjusted. He feared that m some cases theie would be 
suffering on both sides, but it was better that such questions 
should be set at rest, even at the cost of a little suffering. He 
was afraid that if they did not cede Fiji, the white stalkers on the 
beach — the cormorants — would open their maws and swallow them 
up. The white residents weie going about influencing the minds 
of Tui Cakau and other Chiefs, so as to prevent annexation, 
fearing that, in case order was established, an end might be put to 
their lawless proceedings. By annexation the while and black 
races would be joined* together, and it would-be impossible to sever 
them. The Fijians, as a nation, were of an unstable character, 
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and a white man who wished to get anything out of a Fijian, if he 
did not succeed in his object to-day would try again to-morrow, 
until the Fijian was either worried out or over-persuaded, and gave 
in. But law would bind them together, and the stronger nation 
would lend stability to the weaker. In Fiji there were two ele- 
ments besides the Fijians — the Whites and Maafu. Maafu’s object 
had been and was to conquer Fiji. Some years ago he took pos- 
session of an island south of the Rewa, and sent an insulting letter 
to Cakobau, to the effect that Fiji was now divided, but that when 
he took Eewa it would be united, meaning under his government. 
Cakobau disliked his policy, not his race (Maafu is a Tongau). 
When Maafu joined the Fiji Government, the dislike ceased, on 
Cakobau’s side. It was otherwise with Maafu. Since that Chief 
had joined the Government he had found it impossible to carry 
out his plans, so he was trying to foment discords to stop the 
cession, and thereby further his own ends. But the Governor’s 
presence, as the representative of Her Majesty, was a sufficient 
guarantee of peace. Sir Hercules pointed out that difficulties with 
Maafu or any other Chief would cease if the islands were ceded to 
Great Britain, as Cakobau and all the other Chiefs would then 
become subjects of the Queen. The King again remarked that 
Maafu had done the country a great deal of harm, his plan being 
to set the Fijians one against the other ; but all that was now over 
with the arrival of the representative of the Queen. Throughout 
the interview, Cakobau continually made reference to the fact of 
Sir Hercules being the immediate representative of the Queen, and 
seemed pleased and impressed with the circumstance. At the ter- 
mination of the Conference the King smoked a cigar, took a walk 
round the ship, and returned to the shore. 

44 On the following day the King and principal Chiefs of the 
Leeward Islands discussed the terms submitted by Sir Hercules. 
The question was debated at length, and it was finally decided to 
cede the islands to Great Britain, trusting unreservedly to the 
justice and generosity of the Queen. This morning Cakobau 
publicly signed the deed of cession drawn up by Mr. Innes, the 
Attorney-General of New South Wales ; and the signatures of 
Ratu Abel, Tui Bua, Ratu Savanaca, and Ratu Isikeli, were 
attached at the same time. Sir Hercules Robinson said:— 

44 4 1 accept in the Queen’s name the cession, in the spirit in 
which it has been offered. I think that in this matter the King 
has acted the part of a great Chief, in consulting as he has done 
only the interest of his country. From my heart I wish Fiji 
prosperity, and peace and happiness to her people.’ 

64 His Excellency intimated that he should not himself sign the 
document until he returned from his trip to the Windward Islands 
with the signatures of the other Chiefs. 

44 This afternoon Sir Hercules sailed in the 4 Pearl’ for the 
Windward Islands to see Maafu and other Chiefs. Ratu Savanaca 
and Timothy, the King’s second son, were on board. The 4 Dido ’ 
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flying the Fijian standard at the main*, followed with the King 
and his youngest son* Joe. 

« Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon was appointed the first Governor 
of Fiji.” 

Passing to the African possessions of the British Empire, we 
are confronted with the circumstances of a revolt in Zulu land, 
which took place in 1873, hut which had the effect of bringing 
Bishop Colenso over from Natal towards the end of the present 
year on the chivalrous errand of pleading the cause of a native 
ruler whom he believed to have been unjustly treated by the 
colonial authorities. The native ruler’s name was Langalibalele. 
About two years since, the Administration of Natal, within whose 
borders he was located, had been led to suspect his loyalty and 
obedience. Such a suspicion, where a white population of 20,000 
is surrounded *by natives exceeding 250,000 in number, is likely to 
lead to dangerous exaggerations, and measures of needless severity. 

The Natal Government cannot be blamed for not knowing at 
once that the charges against the suspected chief, Langalibalele, 
were unfounded, but can scarcely be excused if they were wholly 
wanting in the discretion necessary for testing their truth. From 
this initial error all subsequent errors easily arose. The result was 
that some 15,000 people who were quietly living with their flocks 
and herds upon the slopes of the mountain range which bounds 
Natal on the west, were dispei sed and scattered no one knows 
whither, their huts burnt down, and their cattle and horses, to an 
estimated value of 60,000i., confiscated and destroyed. These, 
indeed, were not the woist consequences of the failure of wisdom 
at Natal. A certain number of the tube were killed under cir- 
cumstances more agreeable to our notions of Kaffir than of English 
civilisation ; but, as their deaths happened while the Colony was 
in hot blood, it would be unjust to visit these offences with the 
severe condemnation which must be passed on what followed. The 
Chief supposed to be rebellious was taken, was tried, and was con- 
demned to transportation for life. All this occupied some months ; 
and before the sentence was carried into execution the Governor 
of Natal was informed by the Colonial Office that the sentence 
passed upon the prisoner was wholly illegal. Somehow or other, 
however, the despatch conveying this notification was set aside, if 
not wholly suppressed, and Langalibalele was transported without 
a hint escaping the Governor or any of his advisers that they had 
been warned of the illegality of his punishment. 

These were the wrongs which roused the spirit of Bishop 
Colenso ; though it should be added that he had another motive 
for coming to England in the desire to obtain some definite ar- 
rangement as to the i elation of his Natal Episcopate to the Church 
of the mother country. When he left England again in December, 
he let it be known that he had received a communication from 
Lord Carnarvon in the matter of Langalibalele which he considered 
to be of a satisfactory nature. 
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From Natal, our survey takes us to the Gold Coast. 

When Sir Garnet Wolseley on his way back to the Coast from 
Coomassie, had drawn up the “ Treaty of Fommanah ” with the 
concurrence of the envoys of Koffee Calcalli, he had desired that 
it should be sent to him signed, in a fortnight’s time. But the 
Ashantees procrastinated, and it was not till some time after Sir 
Garnet’s return to England, that they made their appearance at 
Cape Coast Castle and handed over the treaty with 46 Koffee Cal- 
calli his mark ” to the Administrator. Peace was then formally 
proclaimed and the Ashantee prisoners released. Most of these 
men were in good health, though a rice diet had in some cases pro- 
duced dropsy, rice being a watery food, and maize, with plantains 
and cassada, being the native food on the Gold Coast. The King 
of Denkera, having refused to give up some prisoners, received a 
visit from an English officer with a company of Hoijssas, and was 
forced not only to deliver the prisoners, but also 110Z. in gold dust 
for disobeying orders. The Ashantee envoys came down to Cape 
Coast a second time, bringing another instalment of the indemnity 
(the first had been paid at Fommanah), and also a son of the King, 
with the request that he should leceive an education m England. 

Lord Carnarvon piepared his scheme of Government, and pre- 
sented it to Parliament. The Gold Coast settlements and those of 
Lagos and its dependencies were consolidated, and Captain 
Strahan, B.A., Administrator of Lagos, was appointed Governor. 
The West India regiments were relieved of their service m the 
African settlements, or, to put it more correctly, the African settle- 
ments were relieved of the West India regiments, and their place 
was to be taken by a force of Houssas, and other native troops 
levied in Africa itself. It was also intended to utilise the hills 
behind Accra as a Government station; but we do not know 
whether this project is to be carried out. Old Africans declare 
that they have heard all these fine schemes talked about often 
enough, but predict that as soon as public attention is ypthdrawn 
from the Gold Coast, matters will go on much as they were before. 
However, there is reason to hope that an honest and vigorous 
policy will now supplant the timid and apparently treacherous 
method of dealing with the natives which brought about the 
Ashantee War.' While the new arrangements were being made 
upon the Coast, changes still more important were taking place 
in Ashantee. That country is composed of various tribes which 
had once been independent, and they now cast off their allegiance 
to the dominant tribe, and returned to their primitive condition. 
The King of Ashantee, being quite unable to subdue at the same 
time the rebellious States of Becqua and Duabin, sent to Cape 
Coast Castle for assistance, and Captain Lees, an experienced civil 
official, was despatched to Coomassie. The details of his mission 
have not been made public ; but it seems that Captain Lees made 
Calcalli clearly understand that it was not one of the duties of 
the English Government to help him in his quarrels with his 
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neighbours. Ashantee therefore has ceased to be a nation. About 
two centuries ago it was a small tribe tributary to the King of 
Denkeia. It is now as it was then, except that it is independent ; 
and its downfall will be of much advantage to the commeice of 
the Gold Coast and the well-being of the native tribes. 

On November 3, Captain Strahan, the new Governor, met the 
Kings and Chiefs of the Gold Coast at the Palaver Hall, and de- 
livered to them a long address. After reviewing the course of 
Ashantee policy, the ciicumstances which had led to the late war, 
and the overthrow of the tyranny of Koffee Calcalli by the 
British army, he continued, “ Now, why do I tell you all this ? Is 
it to tell you that the Queen wants you to pay back any portion 
of the money she has expended for you ? Is it to tell you that 
you must pay for your freedom from Ashantee ? Is it to tell you 
that as she has done so much for you, you must do what you can 
for youi selves, as she can do no more? Is it to tell you that, as 
she has saved you from your late danger, you are to expect no 
further protection from her ? No ; all she requires and expects 
from you is obedience to her wishes and those of her people in 
England. In return for these benefits the Queen requests your aid 
in putting an end to a thing she and her people abhor. This 
thing is against a law which no King or Queen of England can 
ever change. I have pointed out to some of you that the English 
people buy sheep, fowls, and other live stock, but not men, women, 
and children. The Queen is determined to put a stop at once to 
the buying and selling of slaves, either within or -without the 
Protectorate, m any shape, degree, or form ; and she will allow 
no person to be taken as a pawn for debt. (This last passage was 
repeated with considerable emphasis.) The Queen desires to 
make you as happy as her own people. This buying, selling, and 
pawning of men and women and ehildien is wrong, and no country 
where it exists can be happy. The Queen does not desiie to take 
any of #our people from you ; those of them who like to work 
for and with and to assist you can remain with you. If they are 
happy and continue to live with you on the same terms as now, 
no change will be forced upon you ; but any person who does not 
desire to live with you on those terms can leave, and will not be 
compelled by any court, Butish or native, to return to you. The 
Queen hopes to make you happy m many ways, as happy as those 
in her other dominions. It is right that I should tell you di- 
stinctly that if you desire her piotection you must do as she 
wishes, as she orders. This is the Queen’s Message. "When the 
Queen speaks in this way it is not a matter for palaver, question, 
hesitation, or doubt, but she expects obedience and assent. I 
will only say that without the Queen’s money and troops you 
would have been slaves of a bloodthirsty people. The Queen has 
paid a great price for your freedom. You and those near and 
dear to you would have been dragged hence to form a portion of 
the thousands who are decapitated and sacrificed by this savage 
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race for their customs ; your homes would have been homes full 
of misery. I see you to-day enjoying peace, and I call on you all 
to join with me in the prayer c God save the Queen. 5 My mes- 
sage is delivered. 55 

When the Governor ceased speaking the chiefs consulted among 
themselves for a short time what answer to give. At last Kang 
Edoo of Mankessim solicited permission from his Excellency to 
retire till the next day, so that they might hold consultation 
together on the matter. This, however, the governor refused, 
and referred them to that portion of his message in which he had 
stated that when the Queen expiessed her wishes it remained only 
for them to obey, but if they wished it he would retire for a short 
time and leave them to their deliberations. His Excellency then 
left the Palaver Hall, and upon his return, in about one horn, the 
kings and chiefs informed him that they were willing to cease from 
buying or selling slaves, but raised objection to the slaves being 
permitted to go free if they chose, without there being any cause 
shown, and likewise to pawns not being allowed. After some dis- 
cussion it was decided that no slave could leave his or her master 
01 mistress unless there was pi oof of cruelty or maltreatment, when 
such slave would be entitled to his or her freedom. The question 
of pawns was settled by the debtor being held liable for the amount 
that the pawn had been given as security for, the amount be re- 
coverable on the pawn leaving. This concluded the meeting in 
the Castle, but his Excellency invited all the kings and chiefs to 
go over to Government House to drink long life to Her Majesty. 

The subject of Africa cannot be dismissed without reference 
being made to the death of the great explorer, David Livingstone, 
the news of which reached England early m the year, about eight 
months after its actual occurrence. On the 18th of April his 
remains, which had been conveyed to the coast through many dif- 
ficulties, by his faithful native followers, and thence transported 
to England, were deposited with distinguished honours in West- 
minster Abbey. We refer our readers to the chronicle and obituary 
for a further account of this eminent and heroic man, and of the 
tribute of deep reverence paid to him by the nation whose annals 
he adorned. 

In the Queen’s Prorogation Speech in August, it was said : — 
66 Negotiations have been undertaken for the renewal of the Reci- 
procity Treaty formerly in force between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States of America. These negotiations, com- 
menced at the desire, and in the interest, of the Dominion, have 
been temporarily suspended by the adjournment of the American 
Senate. They will be revived at an early date, and it is my hope 
that they may lead to an increase of commercial intercourse be- 
tween my Colonial subjects and the citizens of the United States. 55 
These anticipations, however, proved to be more sanguine than 
events warranted. 

The origin and progress of the negotiation was as follows : — 
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The Canadian Ofovernment some time since instructed Mr. George 
Brown, a Senator of the Dominion, to proceed to Washington for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the principal statesmen of the 
United States were disposed to enter into a new Commercial Treaty. 
The immediate object of the inquiry was to find a substitute for the 
mode of settlement of the Fisheiy claims which had been provided 
in the Treaty of Washington. By the terms of that instrument, 
the money payment to be made by the American Government was 
to be settled by arbitration; and the Canadian Government foresaw 
that this would neither content their own people nor the Americans. 
They consequently wished to merge the question of compensa- 
tion for the fisheries m a more comprehensive arrangement, and at 
the same time to renew the facilities of intercourse which were 
abruptly terminated when the United States denounced the Keci- 
procity Treaty m 1866. The policy of the Canadian Government 
was prudent and sagacious, and the agent whom they had employed 
returned to Ottawa with encouraging assurances. The Ministers 
then proceeded to request the Imperial Government, through the 
Governor-General, to authorise the English Minister at Washing- 
ton to enter into negotiations ior a Treaty with the Government 
of the United States. Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby assented, as 
a matter of course, to the proposal, and Mr. Brown was associated 
as plenipotentiary with Sir Edward Thornton. The Commissioners 
began by drawing up for presentation to Mr. Fish, the American 
Foreign Minister, a Memorandum on the commercial relations, 
present and past, of the Bntish North American provinces with 
the United States. 

Mr. Fish intimated his own consent ; but, by a rather unusual 
move, referred the Convention to the Senate as a preliminary to 
further action ; and it is confidently believed that it will not re- 
ceive the ratification of that body duiing the present session. 
Possibly the assuiance lately given by Lord Derby and Lord Car- 
narvon* to a deputation, that the Eoyal assent should not be given 
to any Canadian Bill by which differential duties might be imposed 
on English produce, may have disinclined the United States Go- 
vernment to proceed further with the pioject of the Treaty. 

The objects of the proposed Treaty were to admit certain Cana- 
dian products at reduced rates of duty into the United States, in 
consideration of corresponding reductions on American importa- 
tions into Canada. The Secretary of the National Boaid of Trade 
of the United States, which corresponds to the English Chamber of 
Commerce, states in a letter to the Times that his Council had 
suggested to certain Canadian delegates “ the adoption of absolute 
Free-trade between the United States and Canada, and of a tariff 
common to them both.” The Canadians replied that, in addition 
to other objections, the establishment of a Customs Union would 
be unjust to England. The Americans have no intention of relax- 
ing their tariff in favour of England ; and consequently the adop- 
tion of the Treaty would involve the institution of differential 
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duties as between English and Canadian produce. As there is no 
commercial treaty between England and the United States, such a 
discrimination, though it might be invidious and injurious to 
English trade, would not form a legitimate ground of remonstrance. 
On the other hand, if the Treaty were once signed, the Govern- 
ment of the United States would have no right to inquire into the 
terms on which English goods might be admitted into Canada ; 
yet the imposition of equal duties would almost render nugatory 
the commercial policy of the United States. Experience has con- 
firmed the probable anticipation that it would be impossible to 
prevent contraband trade on a frontier which extends over the 
whole breadth of the Continent. The Canadians have it in their 
power to increase the cost of English goods to themselves and to 
their inland customers, because it is practicable to levy at the 
ports all dues which may be legally imposed ; but no vigilance 
will prevent the smuggler from underselling the regular American 
trader if goods on the North of the border are subject to lower 
duties than on the South. It is therefore indispensable for the 
purposes of the American Government that relaxations of the 
tariff on imports from Canada should be accompanied by the 
maintenance of the existing Canadian duties on English goods. As 
it could scarcely be expected that such a stipulation in a treaty 
would be accepted by the English Government, the President and 
his advisers might perhaps be content with a private understand- 
ing between themselves and the Canadian Ministers. Unless some 
kind of security is afforded for the maintenance or establishment 
of distinctive duties, the American Government, as long as it ad- 
heres to a policy of Protection, can have no motive for agreeing to 
the Reciprocity Treaty. 

In a letter from Mr. Disraeli to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the 
month of November, it was announced that the Government had 
consented to organise a new expedition to the Arctic Regions. The 
news was received with very general satisfaction. The late JMLinis- 
ters had persistently refused to entertain the project ; but in face 
of the energy displayed both by the American and Austrian Go- 
vernments, it began to be felt as some matter of self-reproach that 
England, so long and intimately associated with North Pole ex- 
plorations, should stand in the back ground. The officer chosen 
to conduct the expedition was Captain George S. Nares, of the 
6 Challenger,’ who was sent for, accordingly, to return from Hong 
Kong, where his vessel was stationed at the time. About 120 
officers and men are to form his new crew, with Commander Mark- 
ham as second in command ; and two vessels, the ^Pandora ’ and 
the 4 Columbine ’ have been selected for the expedition. 
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The Assembly bad dispersed for its short Christmas holiday with 
a rock visibly ahead. Against that rock the Government vessel 
was rudely shaken on the first clay of the lesumed Session. It 
was on January 8 that the debate came on concerning the 
newly-proposed law for the nomination of Mayois. The measure, 
it will be remembered, was one of extreme centralisation, though 
it purported to be a provisional anangement only, till such time 
as organic Constitutional Laws could be voted by the Assembly. 
In its tendency to throw power into the hands of the existing 
Government, it pleased neither of the lival parties m the State. 
The Extreme Eight joined the Left in Opposition. The Marquis 
de Franclieu, a staunch Legitimist and a consistent advocate of 
decentralisation, stood forth as their spokesman, and moved a 
resolution to the effect that the discussion of this measure should 
be postponed till the final or organic Municipal law should be 
presented for consideration. Was the country, he asked, in 
any immediate danger ? Was the prospect so gloomy that 
Ministers should take upon them to set aside recognised and ap- 
proved principles of local self-government? Would not such a 
power as Government now laid claim to be a terrible thing should 
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a Revolutionary faction ever get the headship of affairs ? And at 
every election, he added — while satirical laughter arose from the 
Left benches — the revolutionary flood might be seen to be rising ; 
no ministerial organisation of the municipalities would suffice to 
keep it down. M. Picard, of the Left, attacked the proposed 
measure on the ground that it was more of an Electoral than of a 
Municipal Bill. Why, he asked, could not the Bill of April, 1871, 
be allowed still to work, the country being at peace, until the 
Constitutional discussions which must come on after the presenta- 
tion of the Decentralisation Committee’s report ? 

The Due de Broglie, evidently disconcerted by the attack from 
the Right, however lie might have been prepaied for the antagon- 
ism of the Radical party, said in reply to the objectors, that to 
await the solution of the Decentralisation Committee was senseless. 
That Committee, after sitting for eighteen months, had intimated its 
intention of presenting a Bill which after all it would not undertake 
to recommend for the Assembly’s adoption. It was a mere party 
move to ask for the adjournment of a measure which Government 
now declaied to be absolutely necessary for the effective perform- 
ance of its functions. Then occurred one of those rough scenes for 
which the Versailles Assembly has been so discreditably notorious. 
The voting was interrupted ; some demanding that the discussion 
should be postponed till more members were present ; some clam- 
ouring for a Secret Ballot. Finally the ballot was instituted ; and 
in spite of vigorous efforts on the part of Government, its result 
was a majority of forty-two, in a House of 494 membeis, in favour 
of postponement. This was equivalent to a vital defeat of the 
Ministers. They felt it as such ; and at once tendered their resig- 
nation to the President of the Republic. But Maishal MacMahon 
answered by a request that they would hold on at all events until 
the situation had somewhat cleared itself. The crisis was a sur- 
prise ; it might be that the Assembly was not prepared to trust 
itself to other guidance, however factiously disposed to give its pre- 
sent leaders a check. And so in fact it proved. Frightened by the 
possible results of their own temerity, the Opposition sections of the 
Right in their party bureaus came to an unanimous resolution to 
recommend a Vote of Confidence in the existing Government. 
When this Vote was brought before the House on January 12, 
nearly six hundred members rallied to the important division 
which was impending. The Vote was proposed by M. de 
KerdreL “ If it be undignified,” he said, C£ to cling to power, it 
is imprudent to be checked by the first obstacle which presents 
itself. This noble burden is borne, not for the sake of those who 
bear it, but for the benefit of the country. The Ministry has been 
too susceptible. Let them cast their eyes now upon the benches 
of the Eight, and compare the aspect of to-day with that of 
Thursday last. They will perceive that they had a majority 
against them, but it was not a majority of the Assembly, and they 
ought not to retire on account of that obscure operation which is 
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known as a Secret Ballot. I urge the Cabinet to give a reply 
which shall satisfy the Assembly and reassure the country.” 
M. Picard, on the other side, demanded an explanation from the 
Ministers of the real principles on which they weie conducting 
the Government of France. It was only by declaring the Repub- 
lic unequivocally to be its Constitutional form, that the public 
mind could be relieved from its present pernicious uncertainty. 
He believed electoral tactics to be the motive of all the municipal 
changes made and contemplated ; and for himself he could give 
no pledge of confidence to the men in power. The Premier’s reply 
w r as dexterous and evasive. He carefully avoided any such decla- 
ration of principles as M. Picard had tried to extract from him ; 
and asked, amid the sympathetic laughter of his hearers, why he 
should sue for the confidence of those who had never given it him 
before ? The result of the day’s voting was that the motion of the 
Left for the order of the day, “ pure and simple,” was defeated by 
a majority of thirty-nine ; and the Vote of Confidence subse- 
quently carried by a majority of fifty-eight. 

The Mayors’ Bill was consequently proceeded with. On the 
14th the general discussion was brought to an end, after a speech 
from M. Pascal Duprat, of the Left, who declared that the real 
object of the Bill was to favour Monarchical schemes, but that the 
Monarchy was dead ; and that in conspiring to bring about its 
restoration, the Ministerial party was merely facilitating the 
return of the Empire. The separate articles were then gone 
through, and on January 20 the Bill received the final sanction 
of the Assembly by 367 votes against 324. 

The public interest m the measure had languished latterly, 
and more attention was paid to certain matters arising out of the 
relations between the Government and the Clerical party. In 
accordance with the well-known wishes of the German Govern- 
ment, M. de Fourtou, the Minister of Public Instruction, had at 
Christmas addressed a Circular to the French bishops, remon- 
strating* with them for the language in which their ^pastoral 
addresses were couched. His Circular, however, had had but 
little effect on the prelates themselves; and their allies in the 
Press became more aggressive than ever, the chief offender 
being the indomitable Univers , of which M. Louis Veuillot was 
the editor. On January 19 it -was announced that the Univers 
was suspended by order of Government, the immediate cause 
of this step being the publication of a charge by the Bishop of 
Perigueux, which seemed intended as a reply to the Circular of 
M. de Fourtou. M. Veuillot took care to disseminate the belief 
that a special demand for the suppression of his paper had 
been made by the authorities at Berlin, to which the French 
Ministry had basely yielded. Assuredly, however direct or indirect 
the intimation of German wishes on the subject may have been, 
the practical and necessary subserviency the French position 
could not be doubted. The Government of the Emperor William 
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and Ms great Minister could never permit that the discontented 
portion of its subjects should look for aid and sympathy to a 
kindred party beyond the Rhine. Having in its general Church 
policy allied itself unequivocally with the opinions of the Italian 
Government as against the Papacy, it did not scruple to let the 
Cabinet of Marshal MacMahon know that the course taken by the 
French Episcopate was dangerous to a good understanding between 
the two countries. Meanwhile the Government was urged on the 
side of Italy to make known its real sentiments as regaided the 
Clerical question in that country; while the Royalist deputy, 
M. du Temple, threatened an interpellation on the subject from the 
Ultramontane point of view. Wishing to prevent the interpella- 
tion because of the inconvenient split among the Conservative 
party which it must needs occasion, the Due Decazes, on the day 
following the suppression of the Univers , made a speech in the 
Assembly of some importance. It was delivered at a moment 
when the excitable air of Palis was rife with lumours of seiious 
complications both with the German and Italian Governments, 
and with the probabilities of a new war as impending : rumours 
which caused a considerable fall in the quotations on the Bourse. 
Dealing more especially with the Italian side of the question, the 
Due Decazes formally stated that the relations between France and 
Italy had never been tioubled in the slightest degiee, and that the 
numerous reports which had been circulated on the subject were 
entirely false. 

« The Government is desirous / 5 he said, “ of watching over 
the person of the Holy Father with pious respect and filial solici- 
tude, so far as his spiritual authority and dignity are concerned, 
but it is also desirous of living in friendly relations with the 
Italian Government . 55 With regard to other countiies, the Minis- 
ter observed that the policy of the Cabinet was essentially pacific. 
“ We wish for peace / 5 he exclaimed, 66 for we feel that it is 
necessary to assure the grandeur and the prosperity of France. 
In order to secure it we will steadily endeavour to dispel all 
misunderstanding, to anticipate all conflicts, and to withstand 
the outcries of ill-advised excitement, from whatever source they 
proceed ; and let it not be said that we thereby compromise the 
honour and dignity of France. The honour and dignity of France 
can only be compromised by politiques cVaventure , who would 
conduct it to acts of weakness and folly . 55 

These declarations weie received with shouts of applause by 
the Assembly, and they had a marked effect in tianquillising the 
public mind outside the walls of the Versailles Theatre. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs / 5 said the Repuhliqne Fran - 
gaise , in jubilant strain, u spoke as became him of the factitious 
and noisy agitation got up for some time past by the Ultramon- 
tanes. His dry and disdainful language is likely to discourage the 
agitators from continuing their campaign. It was not too soon 
to signify to France and to Europe the necessary divorce of the 
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Government from the Clerical faction. After the Due Decazes’ 
declaration it will be impossible for the exaggerated Ultramon- 
tanes to pretend to drag the Government further than it will or 
can go.” 

That stern political censor of his country’s shortcomings, 
M. John Lemoinne, however, did not let off the Duke’s speech 
unscathed by his criticism. Writing in the Debats , he said : 
« M. Decazes begins by saying very sensible things, but why add, 
for the consolation of our poor amour propre , that 4 France re- 
mains gieat and strong enough to have the right and the duty to 
be prudent ? ’ Decidedly we shall always be that nation of great 
vain children which consoles itself for everything with compli- 
ments. We daie not face the truth ; and even now, after all that 
has happened, we have not the courage of our humiliation. 
France is prudent, they tell us, because she is strong ! This is 
simply untrue. It is because she is weak.” 

The passing of the Mayors’ Nomination Bill had put no less 
than 37,000 places effectively at the disposal of Government ; in 
every commune throughout France the Executive Administration 
was henceforth to be m the powei of the rulers of the State for 
the time being. The Due de Broglie did not delay to avail him- 
self of the immense engine committed to his hands. He issued 
a Circular to the Prefects of the Departments, explaining the new 
law, and the manner m which its provisions should be executed ; 
the Mayors and adjomts already in office were to be retained, 
unless any doubt should exist as to their disposition to work in 
conformity with the wishes of Government ; where a new selec- 
tion had to be made, regard was to be paid to the geneially Con- 
servative predilections of the nominee; and, above everything, it 
was necessary that all municipal officers should understand it to be 
their duty to support the Government of Marshal MacMahon for 
the seven years’ term of his Presidency. This declaration of the 
44 Septenn^te,” as the existing machine of State now began to be 
called, was the most explicit that had yet been made. It scarcely 
needed the reaffirmation of MacMahon himself to show the rival 
parties in the State that a distinct planetary body had formed 
itself out of the shifting nebulae which they had themselves set 
adrift in the political heavens. In answering an address from the 
President of the Tribunal of Commeice, on February 4, the Mar- 
shal said : 44 On November 19 the Assembly entrusted the Govern- 
ment to me for seven years, and my first duty is to secure the 
execution of that decision. Be under no uneasiness, therefore. 
During the seven years I shall be able to cause the order of things 
legally established to be respected by all. We shall, I hope, also 
see calm restored to the public mmd, and confidence revive. 
Confidence is not to be created by decrees, but my acts will be of 
a nature to command it.” 

44 Hitherto,” remarked an influential member of the Eight, 
speaking of the acts of Government, 44 we have had to do with the 

L 
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S&ptennat theoriqiie ; we have now to deal with the Septennat 
militant” i 

And, in fact, neither of the extreme parties in the State were | 
gratified by this self-assertion of a Middle Form. It angered the ; 
Legitimists, who had always considered MaeMahon’s rule as only a , 
stepping-stone to the restoration of the old Monarchy whenever a 
favourable moment should again bring the Comte de Chambord 
to the front ; it provoked Gambetta to the announcement of an 
interpellation in the interests of the Eadical faction. 

It was soon perceived that the Mayors’ Bill was not to be 
left an idle form by the gouvernement de combat , of which De 
Broglie had the guidance. It was against the Eepublican party 
that its working was- especially directed. Mayors and adjoints 
of Legitimist, Orleanist, and even Imperialist, tendencies were 
substituted by wholesale for the officers of Democratic type. 
Within little more than a fortnight it was reported that in the 
Department of the Gironde alone 145 changes had been made. 
But the rival Monarchical parties began to be a little frightened 
at each other. The Imperialist functionaries m particular were 
looked upon as a dangerous acquisition by those who considered 
that their recent conversance with official life made them even 
more formidable for their skill than for their numbers. The 
Imperialists were beginning to acquire a confidence and a bold- 
ness which their position a few months earlier would certainly 
not have been held to justify. Although they mustered but a 
small body in the Assembly — not above forty deputies at this 
time — the party had all the advantage which familiarity with 
official life, definite aims, and compact discipline could give it. 
Moreover it was led by an able chief, M. Eouher, the quondam 
“ vice-Empereur” A considerable sensation was produced by 
the publication, on February 12, of a letter addressed by 
M. Eouher to the editor of a Bonapartist provincial journal, 
entitled I/Ami de UOrdre , which had been fined on account of an 
article obnoxious to Government. M. Eouher, gently reproving 
the editor for the impolicy of his article, observed that the 
Septennat should be respected because it left the future entirely 
free. As far as it went, it was favourable to the interests of the 
Imperialists, who only desired time to reorganise their forces, A 
day would come when the national will must be appealed to, and 
there would be only two forms of government between which the 
nation would have to choose — the Eepublic and the Empire. That 
when that day came, the majority of electors would vote for the Em- 
pire, there could be no doubt. Meanwhile the institution of the Sep- 
tennat offered a truce which it was desirable to accept and utilise. 

The uneasiness which this manifesto caused to those who 
supported the present Government on other than Imperialist 
grounds was at once c evident. The Eoyalists, who had pleased 
themselves with considering the Bonapartists as subservient allies, 
felt that their tool was outgrowing their power of wielding it; 
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the moderate Republicans shrank at the notion that the provi- 
sional arrangement to which they had given their adherence 
might be but a stepping-stone to a Third Empire. The Govern- 
ment itself hesitated whether or not to prosecute those journals 
which had ventured to publish the letter of M. Rouker. It found, 
however, a more convenient occasion of noticing the present atti- 
tude of the Imperialist party, on the publication of a circular 
professing to issue from a committee sitting in Paris, the purport 
of which was to invite persons to repair to Chiselhurst and pay 
their homage to the Prince Imperial on March 16, the day when 
he would have attained his majority. In reply to this document, 
the Minister of the Intel lor issued a counter-circular, addressed to 
the Prefects. The Government, it declared, did not aim at re- 
stricting the liberty of French citizens, nor did it object to defer- 
ence and honour being paid to the Impeiial family and the Prince 
who represented it by those who had filled offices or received 
favours under the rule of Napoleon III. This had been shown 
when facilities had been granted under the Presidency of M. 
Thiers, a year previously, for attendance at the late Emperor's 
funeral. But the present case was different. 44 The choice,” said 
the Minister, 44 for a solemn manifestation of the day on which the 
Prince Imperial enters his nineteenth year appears to proceed 
fiom the thought that the Imperial Constitution fixed that same 
date for the attainment of the Sovereign’s majoiity. We perceive 
in this an indirect acknowledgment of the right of the Prince 
Imperial to leign over France m viitue of that Constitution, 
setting aside the contiary decision adopted by the National 
Assembly. It is true that the Ciicular Letter published by the 
papers abstains from any comment of this kind, but public opinion 
will always be disposed to believe that its most natural interpret- 
ation is also the true one. Being deputed to execute the will of 
the National Assembly, the Government cannot allow any mani- 
festation tfhich might derogate from the respect due to all its 
decrees. You will, theiefore, vigilantly observe what effect may 
be given to the invitation published by the newspapers. If in the 
efforts made to increase the number of visitors to England you 
discover the least attempt to question the validity of the sovereign 
decisions of the Assembly, you will instantly inform me of it, in 
order that I may immediately deal with the offence. No can- 
vassing for visitors to England must be allowed, no discussion 
which might provoke disorder m the present state of the country. 
Marshal MacMahon has promised France lepose, and we should 
all so act that he may be able to keep his word. Finally, you will 
inform me if you learn that any functionaries whatever purpose 
taking part in the manifestation in question, and you will request 
them to relinquish an intention which the Government could not 
allow them to carry out.” • 

From another quarter testimony was given of the lessening 
obloquy attaching to the memory of the 44 Man of Sedan,” or 
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rattier of the increased courage of those who had formerly shared 
his counsels and partaken of his reverses. M. Ollivier had been 
elected a member of the French Academy shortly after he had 
become a Minister of the late Emperor. When the convulsions 
of France took place he left the country, never having had an 
opportunity of applying for his formal reception. Early this year 
it was reported that the notorious Premier of the “ light heart ” 
intended to come to Paris and claim his seat among the 
tc Immortals.” He presented himself, in effect, on February 26, 
before the committee of that august assembly, which, according to 
custom, was to hear in advance the two speeches to be made on 
the reception of a new member, i.e., the eulogium by the new 
member of his defunct predecessor, and the reply of the President 
of the Academy for the time being. M. Ollivier’s predecessor 
had been M. de Lamartine. In speaking of the statesman-poet, 
M. Ollivier mostly addressed himself to his literary character, but 
he ventured also on the hazardous ground of politics ; and these 
were his woids : cc On more than one occasion Lamartine showed 
himself just towards the Soveieign whose accession he had opposed. 
He had not contributed to the apotheosis of Napoleon, although 
he had called that epic genius the greatest of God’s creations. 
Ho had mistaken the character of the Napoleonic work, the 
National Dictatorship, which had saved the Revolution from 
excess and reaction, which had imposed order on a democracy 
fi antic for anarchy and equality, on an aristocracy frantic for privi- 
lege. It seemed to him a patching-up of the glory of past cen- 
turies. Inaccessible, nevertheless, to voluntary delusions, he had 
not pursued with his prejudices the Prince who inherited the 
name and power of Napoleon. More than once he considered his 
acts faulty, without, however, allowing himself to be seduced into 
misjudging the general worth of that devoted personage. After a 
conversation followed by many others, Lamartine writes in Ms 
political memoirs: C I recognised him (Napoleon III.) as the 
strongest and most serious statesman, without any exception, of 
all those whom I had known in my long life as statesmen.’ If he 
(Lamartine) had known him better, if he had had experience of 
his great heart, of the charm and justness of his mind, of the 
gentleness of his character ; if he had become the confidant of his 
thoughts solely directed to the public good and to the relief of 
those who suffer ; if lie had been witness to the loyalty with which 
he put in practice the freest institutions our country had yet 
known ; it lie had beheld him modest in prosperity and august 
after misioitune, he would have clone more than render him 
justice, he would have loved him.” 

On the Committee of the Academy happened to he M. Guizot. 
When M. Ollivier had finished, the old man came forward to 
object to the eulogiran on the late Emperor, and urged the omis- 
sion of the passage. M. Ollivier refused to suppress it. A warm 
altercation ensued. cfi Monsieur,” said Guizot, with taunting hit* 
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terness, 44 on pent avoir le cceur leger ; mais a VAcaclemie il n'est 
pas permis cT avoir V esprit leger ! 55 M. Ollivier interrupted him. 
44 Is it your intention, Sir,” he said, 44 to attack me peisonally? 
If so, abandon circumlocution and speak to me face to face.” 
M. Guizot declared it inopportune and inadmissible to eulogise 
the author of the war of 1870. There was no question of the war, 
M. Ollivier replied. He had not even alluded to it. When the 
time came to explain his personal part in those events he should 
be prepared to do so. All that he had said in his speech with 
respect to the Emperor referred to him personally, and not to his 
acts. He was his Minister when he was elected to the Academy, 
and he considered that to take possession of his seat without 
finding a word of affectionate remembrance for the Sovereign 
whom he had served and loved to the last would be an act of 
cowardice. He denied that any one had the right de Ini imposer 
une telle infamie . His tone was indignant and vehement. M. 
Guizot then said it was intolerable that M. Ollivier should not 
recognise in his speech that the Emperor had committed many 
errors. 44 No, I will not say it,” replied M. Ollivier ; u je me 
trouve en presence d'un outrage general, je veuce lid opposer un 
doge gen&raL” 

The speech escaped direct condemnation by the Committee ; 
but when the Academy came to a vote on the subject it was 
decided that the formal induction of its author to the vacant 
fantewil should be indefinitely postponed. For the present he 
had to console himself with a letter fiom the ex-Empress, thanking 
him for the terms in which he had had the courage to speak of 
Napoleon III. 

In spite of the warning circular of the Prime Minister, the 
pilgrimage to Chiselhuist on March 16 was numerously at- 
tended. Men of every station and office, of eveiy character and 
faculty, were among its constituents : foimer Ministers and diplo- 
matists ; prefects, financiers, men of commerce ; altogether, the 
44 following” was such as to show that if the Empire should ever 
come back, it would have a phalanx unusually strong in official 
experience to guide and protect its fortunes. One prominent 
Napoleonist only was conspicuous by his absence, and that was 
Prince Napoleon Jerome himself, the nearest scion of the house, 
who took care at this time to separate his line of action from 
that of the ex-Empress and her son. M. Kouhcr and the Due de 
Padua, a member of the Corsican family of Arrighi, and a trusted 
age’nt of the late Emperor, stood foremost among the visitors from 
Paris. The Due de Padua read the address. The Prince’s reply 
was as follows : — 

44 M. le Due and Gentlemen : In assembling here to-day you 
have obeyed a sentiment of fidelity towards the memory of the 
Emperor ; and it is for this I would first ot all offer you my thanks. 
The public conscience has avenged that -great memory of the 
calumnies heaped upon it, and now beholds the Emperor under 
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Ms true aspect. You who come from the divers regions of our 
country can bear witness to tMs. His reign was throughout a 
constant solicitude for the good of all ; his last day on the territory 
of France was a day of heroism and abnegation. Your presence 
around me, the numerous addresses which reach me, attest the 
uneasiness of France as to her future destinies. Order is protected 
by the sword of the Due de Magenta, the ancient companion of 
my father’s glories and misfortunes. His loyalty is a sure gua- 
rantee for you that he will not leave exposed to party surprises 
the deposit he has received. But material order is not security. 
The future remains unknown; interests take fright in contem- 
plating it, passions may abuse it. Hence arises the sentiment, 
the echo of which you convey to me, that sentiment which drags 
on opinion with irresistible force towards a direct appeal to the 
nation, in order to lay the foundation of a definitive Government. 
The 'plebiscite is safety and is strength ; it is real force given back 
to nominal power, and an era of long security reopened before the 
country ; it is a great national party, without conquerors or con- 
quered, raising itself above all others, in order to recruit them. 
Will France, freely consulted, cast her eyes on the son of 
Napoleon III. ? This thought awakens in me not sq much pride 
as distrust of my capabilities. The Empeior himself has taught 
me how heavily sovereign authority weighs even upon the 
shoulders of mature manhood, and how needful, to accomplish so 
high a mission, are faith in oneself and the sense of duty. This 
faith it is which will supply to me what my youth is deficient in. 
Bound to my mother by the most tender and grateful affection, I 
will labour unremittingly to anticipate the progress of yeais. 
When the hour shall have come, if any other Government shall re- 
unite the suffrages of the greatest number, I will bow respectfully 
to the decision of the country. But if the name of the Napoleons 
shall for the eighth time use fiom the popular urns, then I stand 
ready to accept the responsibility which the nation’s vote will 
impose upon me. Such is my thought. I thank you for having 
travelled far in order to hear me expiess it. Bear back my re- 
membrance to the absent; bear to Fiance the best wishes of one 
of her children; my courage and my life belong to her. May 
God keep watch over her, and restore to her her prosperity and 
her greatness!” 

Here, then, was no abnegation of the possibilities of the future ; 
on the contrary, a clear intimation that, should the voice of his 
country call him to such high and perilous destinies, the son of 
Napoleon III, would not be found backward to the appeal. Truly 
the piompters of the voice at Ohiselhurst were not wanting in 
audacity ; had they good ground for counting on the forces at 
their back ? the public asked, with some astonishment. 

In Paris the jo up de naissance passed off quietly. That there 
were no demonstrations was, some people said, because all the 
Imperialists had gone across the Channel m a body. A. few per— 
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sons shouted “ Vive Napoleon IV. ! ” but the police occupied the 
thoroughfares in full force, and pulled down or effaced inflam- 
matory placards. 

The force of Bonapartist sentiment at this period might well 
make the Government pause as to the wisdom of the course it was 
pursuing m regard to the Constitutional Laws which the Com- 
mittee of Thirty were now busied in framing. The revision of the 
electoial law had been for some weeks a chief topic under con- 
sideration. On March 21 the report on this law was presented to 
the Chamber by M. de Batbie. The chief provisions of the new 
proposed ordinance were these : first, that no Frenchman should 
be entitled to vote until he should have attained the age of 
twenty-five instead of twenty-one, as heretofore, inasmuch as no 
soldier was entitled to vote, and by the existing army law all 
citizens (with very few exceptions) must belong to the active army 
or its reserve until that age ; secondly, that each voter must have 
resided three years in the place where he should give his vote, or 
six months if a native of that place ; thirdly, that the voting by 
departments should be changed for voting by small electoral dis- 
tricts, large towns to return one member for every 100,000 in- 
habitants. It was calculated that the limitations proposed would 
diminish the number of the electoral body by about thiee million 
voters, a seiious infungement on the Bonapartist and Kadieal 
principle of universal suffrage. Moieover, the Bepubhcans ob- 
jected to the clause substituting arrondissements for departments 
as voting boundaiies, on the ground that it would be easier to 
bribe the smallei constituencies, and to restore the old abuse of 
official candidates. The clause postponing the age of a qualified 
voter was stigmatised by its opponents as “the ostiacism of 
youth.” M. de Broglie, indeed, while accepting the report of the 
Committee as the basis of a new Electoral Law, intimated that a 
few special changes might be made m its details ; but, as a whole, 
the scheme was known to be in harmony with the views of the 
existing Cabinet, and that knowledge did not tend to increase the 
popularity of Ministeis. 

And again, the punciple of the proposed refoim was mixed up 
with the motives of another measure which the Due de Broglie 
found it expedient to bring - forward on March 12, in hope 
of strengthening the position of Government. The delay and 
embarrassment m the progiess of affaiis caused by the discussions 
on petty questions of taxation, which weie now taking up the 
time and attention of the Assembly, led him to fear that before 
the new Electoial Law should have passed, the powers of the 
existing Municipal Council — bodies chosen by popular election — 
terminable on April 30, \874, would have come to an end, and 
involve the necessity of new Municipal elections all over the 
country under the conditions of universal suffrage. Now the 
changes of Mayors and deputy Mayors made lately by the Govern- 
ment had been in the interest of reactionary Conservatism ; and, 
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•when once a restricted suffrage should be the law of the land, it 
was hoped that, with these Mayors in office, the Election of Coun- 
cils might also tend in a Conservative direction ; but, at the 
present moment, it was probable that the same men, or men of 
the same opinions as those who now sat in those Assemblies, would 
be returned; and the prevailing colour of the Municipal Councils 
elected in virtue of the law of 1871 for their three years’ tenuie of 
office, was undoubtedly Republican. The Bill now brought in by 
the Due de Broglie proposed therefore that the existing Councils 
should retain their functions until the National Assembly should 
have come to a decision on the organic Municipal Law which was 
shortly to be laid before it, the ostensible reason given being the 
certainty of changes when the new law should have been passed, 
and the undesirableness of unsettling things twice within so short 
a period. 

The Bill was referred to a Committee. But before its Repoit 
could be presented. Ministers had to undergo a point-blank attack 
from the politicians of the Left, in the shape of an interpellation 
brought forward by MM. Gambetta and Challemel-Lacour, on the 
subject of the Due de Broglie’s late circular on the nomination of 
Mayors. The object, as usual, was to extiact from the astute 
pilots of the State some declaration as to the meaning and dura- 
tion of the Septennat , which should alienate from them the sym- 
pathies of the Monarchical parties. M. Challemel-Lacour, loading 
the attack in an eloquent speech of two houis 5 duiation, put these 
two questions categorically : Will any attempt at a Monarchical 
Restoration during the next seven years he considered contrary to 
law ? Is any attempt to change the form of Government to he 
considered an offence ? 

The thrust was a poweiful one ; it was parried, not unskilfully, 
by the Due de Broglie. With an air of disdainful sarcasm he al- 
luded to the Government to which M. Challemel-Lacour had once 
belonged — the Dictatorship of Gambetta — when the people of 
France every morning on opening the Journal found 

municipalities suppressed, and the most unexpected and arbitrary 
decrees promulgated. He refused to give any categorical reply as 
to the meaning of the Septennate ; its duration was fixed by the vote 
of the Chamber. He was no Dictator ; he had only to interpret 
the laws passed by the Assembly. In displacing Mayors, he had 
dismissed those who were a public scandal ; he had also, no doubt, 
dismissed those who were notoiiously hostile to Government. For 
the rest., his instructions to them had only been that public order 
should be pieserved. With regard to laws that, as yet, had no 
existence, he must decline to give any explanation. The majority 
warmly applauded the Duke’s speech ; the Left received it ironi- 
cally. F or the moment the difficulty of the Ministerial situation 
seemed averted ; but suddenly a perilous complication ensued, 
vmen a fiery Legitimist, M. Cazenove de Pradines, took possession 
of the tribune. M. de Broglie, he said, might speak for himself. 
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His own view of the Septennate and its necessary duration was a 
different one. If once the day came when Henry Cinq should 
knock at the door, Marshal MacMahon was not one who would 
keep him waiting ! Great uproar ensued on this utterance, 
and the Due de Broglie found it necessary to disclaim the senti- 
ments of M. Cazenove de Pradine as representing those of Govern- 
ment. Eventually Ministers succeeded m obtaining a majority 
of sixty on the question of the Interpellation. But the action of 
the Legitimist deputy had placed them in some difficulty. On 
the following day Marshal MacMahon sent for him and for M. 
Carayon Latour, and said to them : 44 There are two policies, that 
of sentiment and that of duty. I have always preferred duty to 
sentiment, and I have had reason to be satisfied with the result.'’ 
And, with the view of giving more public expression to his 
opinions, he wrote a letter to the Due de Bioglie, to be inserted 
in the Journal Officiel , in which he said: “I have to thank you 
for the statements you made at yesterday’s sitting, which are in 
conformity with those I have made myself to the Presidents of the 
Chamber and of the Tribunal of Commerce. I know my rights 
and my duties, and I shall not disappoint the confidence which 
the National Assembly has placed in me.” 

The Municipal Councils Bill came on for discussion on 
March 25. Again there took place an animated contest between 
the Government and the Eadical Opposition ; again, after a peri- 
lous crisis, victory remained with the Government. The Beport 
of the Committee, which had deliberated for a week on the pro- 
posal of M. de Broglie, was presented by M. de Marcei e ; it dis- 
tinctly and m detail rejected the measure. M. Anisson-Duperon 
then declared that he and his fi lends of the Conservative minority 
in the Committee would once more bung forward the Government 
Bill as an amendment. M. de Piessense, the Protestant divine, 
spoke against it. He said he did not know to what sort of municipal 
carnival they meant to abandon themselves ; Government, after 
having called a social danger into existence, was about to create a 
Communal danger. He declared himself the sworn enemy of all 
theories of public safety, from whatever side they came, for they 
were the starting points of all the despotisms. The proposed 
law was simply a Ministerial necessity. He reproached the Go- 
vernment with being afiaid of public opinion, and said it was in 
this way that there was established a pays legal no longer in 
harmony with the pays reel . The nobler policy was that adopted 
recently by Mr. Gladstone, the illustrious Minister of a neighbour- 
ing country, who was greater after his fail than he had been 
while in power. He had a majority of sixty votes, but, seeing 
that when vacancies occurred the new members elected were hostile 
to him, he resolved to consult the country, and preferred to fall 
rather than govern in opposition to the popular will. 44 He had 
no Republic to deal with,” cried a voic& from the Right. The 
speaker continued : The country is tired to death of the equivo- 
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cations “by which, it is hound. In its dying throes it cries, like 
Goethe, for cC Light, more light 1 ” 

M. Ernest Duvergier de Hauranne spoke on the same side, and 
predicted that a time would come when the Conservatives, in 
desperation, would throw themselves into the arms of the Left 
for protection against the evils they had let loose. M. Depeyre, 
the Minister of Justice, defended the Government proposal ; and 
when a vote was taken, its policy was affirmed by a consideiable 
majority of the Assembly, 334 votes against 115 ; nearly half the 
Chamber abstaining from taking share in the division. 

Although for the moment defeated, the Left were not dis- 
couraged, and two days afterwards they rushed anew to attack the 
Ministerial stronghold. The order of the day was a debate on the 
Paris fortifications, a subject on which M. Thiers himself, the 
original deviser of the fortifications, had intimated his intention 
to speak. The voice of the veteran statesman had not been heard 
within the walls of the Assembly since the memorable May 24, 
1873, when he had been driven from powei. His enemies had 
then avowed that he would lose no oppoitunity of harassing and 
thwarting the new Government m the Chamber, and, when they 
saw that he persistently held his peace, had declared that his 
house was a centie of intrigue and a focus of perpetual conspiracy. 
M. Thiers, however, paid no heed to these aspersions, and main- 
tained his calm attitude. His anticipated speech on the Forti- 
fications Bill, on March 27, attracted crowds to hear him. But it 
was for no party purpose that the veteran statesman on this 
occasion mounted the tribune. His amendment, which was re- 
jected, was merely to the effect that the proposed new works should 
be limited, foi the moment, to those points on the urgency and 
necessity of which everybody should be agreed ; other points to 
be reserved for subsequent discussion. But a violent party 
character was again given to the sitting of the Assembly on that 
day by a motion suddenly introduced by M. Dabirel — like M. 
Cazenove de Pradine, a thorough-gomg Legitimist — proposing 
that on June 1, 1874, the National Assembly should pronounce 
definitely the foim of Government. In claiming 66 urgency” for 
his motion, the speaker complained that the country had entrusted 
the Deputies three years ago with the duty of establishing a 
definite form of Government ; and that, nevertheless, a provisional 
state of affairs, highly injurious to the interests of France, was 
still maintained. On behalf of the Moderate Right, M. Kerdrel 
protested that such a vote would not be loyal towards the President 
of the Republic. He contended that the Assembly bad no right 
to shorten the duiation of the Septennate ; but, he added, the 
Marshal might shorten it himself if he chose, by laying down the 
power confided to him. This was an unfortunate observation, and 
it neutralised the useful effect of M. de Kerdrel 5 s speech, causing 
no small agitation among the excitable factions. M. de Broglie 
had to interfere. No one, he said, had a right to speak in the 
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name of the President of the Republic ; be must request that 
Marshal MacMahon’s name should not be introduced into the dis- 
cussion. On the division, a majority of seventy-four voted against 
M. Dahirel’s motion, and thus Government, and its delicate plant 
the Septennate, were again saved. But it had been a nanow 
escape for Ministers ; and the unexpected way in which the mem- 
bers of the different political parties had voted on the occasion 
showed how precarious was the nature of the support to be looked 
for ; how various were the aspects in which the present 66 settle- 
ment ” was regarded. 

On the following day the Assembly separated for its Easter 
recess. Among the many warnings it had received of its pie- 
carious existence was a resolution laid on the table five days 
previously by the members of the Extreme Left, stating that since 
July 1870, and after the change of Government on May 24, the 
elections had given evidence of the increasing intensity of Repub- 
lican sentiments in the countiy ; that during this period 170 
elections had been held in sixty-seven depaitments, constituting 
three-fourths of France. 66 These manifestations,” it was said, 
“do not justify certain political parties in attacking universal 
suffrage. On the contrary, they serve to remind the Assembly of 
the law of all free countries, and are an appeal to it to make way 
for general elections in older to put an end to the disunion exist- 
ing between the House and the country, and to the disquietude 
which results therefiom. Univeisal suffiage is a peaceful and 
legal instrument of the national sovereignty ; it forms the basis 
of French public law, and is the only guarantee of order and 
stability.” The resolution contained three clauses: — Clause 1, 
that general elections shall be ordered for June 28 ; clause 2, that 
these elections shall be canied out accoidmg to the pi o visions of 
the present electoral law ; clause 3, that the present Assembly 
shall cease to exist on July 15. 

Four departmental elections had, in fact, taken place since the 
beginning of the current yeai, followed by two more on March 29, 
the result of which had been almost entirely discouraging for the 
paity repiesented by the existing Government. A candidate — 
half Bonapartist, half MacMahonist — had been returned for the 
Pas de Calais; but in all the other instances the Radical candidate 
had been successful, and next to the Radical candidate had stood 
the Imperialist in the number of votes recorded. It was very 
manifest that these two classes of politicians divided the real 
sympathies of the country; and not only so, but that their 
political skill and organisation gave them an advantage over the 
vacillating ranks of the Government supporters. As for the 
Royalists, whether of the Ghambord or Orleans type, their credit 
stood at present very low in the country. Their abortive attempt 
to restore the Monarchy in the previous year, and the general 
conviction that the Monarchy, if restored, could only be upheld 
by Ultramontane influences, that clerical domination over political 
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and social life must in the last resort be a condition of its exist- 
ence, indisposed the general intelligence of the country for its 
acceptance. Not the less were the politicians of the Extreme 
Right in the Assembly bent upon making good their position at 
the present moment, as against the distinctive organisation of the 
cc Septennate ; ” and no sooner had the Assembly dispersed for its 
Easter vacation than articles appeared in various journals from 
all three sides of opinion, attacking the Government and speaking 
in the most contemptuous terms of the Marshal-President and 
his advisers. The Napoleonist and Legitimist organs were espe- 
cially offensive. In the Liberty M. Emile Ollivier advocated a 
yplebiscitum in the interests of Imperialism ; in the Union it was 
maintained that the presentation of the so-called Constitutional 
Bills by the Ministry to the Committee of Thirty had released the 
Conservative majority from all its engagements to the Cabinet of 
the Due de Broglie. Within the Cabinet itself, where both 
Bonapartism and Legitimism had their representatives, a sharp 
and critical discussion ensued upon the publication of these 
articles. Finally, it was decided to address communiques , or 
official reprimands, to the two gazettes which had inserted them ; 
and these intimations of Government displeasure were followed up 
by a Circular which the Minister of Justice, M. Depeyre, issued to 
the Procure urs-Generaux, in the following words : — 

“ Various journals have lately published articles antagonistic 
to the powers conferred by the National Assembly upon Marshal 
MacMahon. On November 19 last the National Assembly, acting 
within the limits of the Constitution, adopted the following 
resolution ; 6 The Executive power is entrusted to Marshal 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, for seven years from the promul- 
gation of the present law. This power will be exercised in the 
name of the President of the Republic, and under existing con- 
ditions, as long as the Assembly shall think fit to introduce no 
modifications . 5 V hen the Assembly confeired these powers for 
seven years upon Marshal MacMahon it intended that they should 
bo placed beyond dispute, and that both itself and the country 
should be bound by the resolution which it had aiiived at— -a 
resolution which may be legarded as in e vocable, as the Assembly 
formally refused to make it subordinate to clauses which would 
have left it uncertain until a vote had been taken on the Consti- 
tutional Laws. Those laws will shortly he submitted to the 
examination of the National Assembly ; but whatever the result 
may be, the power conferied on the Marshal cannot he contested. 
It has become irrevocable by the vote for prolonging his powers 5 
and these powers, both in their duration for seven yeais and in 
the person of their representative, cannot he attacked with im- 
punity. Such attacks constitute, in tact, a violation of the law. 
Ihey have also the effect oi causing public excitement, of inter- 
fering with business, and diminishing that security which the law 
oi November 19 was intended to confer upon the country. I, 
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therefore, request you to forward to me any articles published 
within your jurisdiction which appear to come within Article 1 of 
the law of July 28, 1 849.” 

It was observable that the Circular itself, in spite of its 
authoritative language, did not step beyond the limits of con- 
venient ambiguity as to the ultimate principles into which the 
Septennate might under pressure of circumstances he resolved. 
So at least the members of the Extreme Eight chose to assert ;* 
and their interpretation of its import was conveyed in a signi- 
ficant letter addressed by M. Lucien Brun to the Union . M. 
Bmn declared that when the Circular threatened prosecution 
against any newspapers which should attack Marshal MacMahon’s 
powers, it could refer only to such as should refuse to acknowledge 
that the Executive Power had been irrevocably confided to him for 
seven years. But this no member of the Eight would dream of 
contesting. Under one name or another, the Marshal could, if he 
chose, remain the ruler of France for the term specified. But it 
was never meant that the Assembly should be hindered from pro- 
nouncing whether the countiy thus ruled by Marshal MacMahon 
were in its ultimate principles a Monarchy or a Eepublic ; and for 
the tranquillity of Fiance it was most desirable that this point 
should be cleared up with the least possible delay. In other 
words, the position and requirements of the Extreme Eight might 
be thus expiessed: a We cannot compel the Marshal to resign 
his poweis befoie seven years ; but we may proclaim the Monarchy, 
give him the title of Lieutenant- General of the Kingdom, instead 
of the one he now is impropeily known by of President of the 
Eepublic, and place in his honest hands for seven years the trust 
and guaid of restored Eoyalty.” 

The Assembly met again on May 12. In view of the exceeding 
delicacy of the situation, it was judged advisable that no 
Presidential Message should be delivered ; so easily might a single 
preposition or adjective wrongly placed unite Eight and Left 
against the existing Ministry, and foice it out of the convenient 
vagueness on which its life depended. On May 15 the Due de 
Broglie presented his Bill for the creation of a Second Chamber 
and the regulation of the relations between the powers of the 
State, leaving aside (as he expressly stated) the question of deter- 
mining one form of government or another, and treating the 
present state of things as a party truce. The Bill provided that 
the Upper Chamber should be called the “ Grand Council,” and 
should be composed of three categories — namely, members elected 
by the departmental bodies, members in their own right, and 
members appointed by the Executive Power : the latter to be 
irremovable. The members of the Grand Council should receive 
no salary. The Bill proposed to confer upon the Executive Power, 
conjointly with the Grand Council, the right of dissolving the 
Chamber of Kepresentatives, and to permit a delay of six months 
between the dissolution of the old and the election of a new one. 
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When Marshal MacMahon’s term should expire the two Chambers 
of the legislature should constitute a Congress, at which joint reso- 
lutions should be adopted. The president of the Grand Council 
should exeicise executive power provisionally in all cases where the 
post of head of the Executive should become vacant. After the 
reading of this Bill the Assembly decided to refer it to the Com- 
mittee of Thirty. 

The storm did not burst that day. The Assembly adjourned. 
The Cabinet and the Right attempted negotiations; but the 
following sitting of the House on May 16 brought things to an 
issue. M. Batbie, Reporter of the Committee of Thirty, called 
upon the Assembly to place the new Electoral Law on the Order of 
the Day for the following Wednesday. His proposition was re- 
jected by the Extreme Right, who, for obvious reasons, demanded 
that the organic Municipal Law should be the first of the new 
Constitutional Bills to be discussed. The Prime Minister, in 
accordance with his intention pieviously expressed, took part with 
the Committee of Thirty, and in a brief but straightforward de- 
claration formally impaited to the coming division the character 
of a Vote of Confidence. 

Resolute himself, he said, to defer no longer the organisation 
of France, he desired to obtain from the Assembly a definition of 
the electoral body to whom should be confided the duty of choosing 
that Supreme Chamber which should take the place of the pre- 
sent. This was his determination ; and he was, indeed, so com- 
mitted to this course by former acts and speeches that he could 
not have postponed it again if he had wished. But three divisions, 
or rather four, of the Assembly were as firmly resolved that this 
course should not be piu sued. The unwavering members of the 
Left would consent to nothing which involved any recognition of 
constituent authority in the present Chamber ; and of the rest, 
one half, including M. Thiers, would not accept the invitation of 
the Due de Broglie, because they disapproved the wholesale dis- 
franchisement of existing voters which he desired to bring about. 
These might be counted as two opposing divisions, and the 
Extreme Right and the Bonapartists were the other two. The 
Imperialists rested their hopes on the fidelity of the rural demo- 
cracy, and they could not favour designs to deprive the multitude 
of the privilege of the vote. The Extreme Right were convinced 
that the Due de Broglie’s policy necessarily led to the establish- 
ment of a Republic— a Republic which might indeed be aristo- 
cratic and Conservative, but which must render for ever impossible 
the restoration of the Monarchy. . Legitimists, Bonapartists, the 
Extreme Left, and half the Left Centre being thus united in 
opposition to the Due de Broglie’s Constitutional proposals, the 
Ministry had to learn their fate from an Assembly at which 700 
deputies were present. # When votes were taken, a majority of 
sixty-four pronounced against the proposition of the Government ; 
this hostile majority being composed of the different sections of 
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the Left, with the exception of a very few deputies of the Left 
Centre, of eighteen Bonapartists (almost the whole of that small 
group), and of moie than fifty Legitimists, 

Immediately after the rising of the Assembly, the Ministers 
repaired to the apartments of Marshal MacMahon and gave in 
their resignation, consenting only to retain their portfolios until 
such time as their successors should be appointed. This was no 
easy task to arrange. The President sent first for M. Buffet ; but 
that statesman declined undertaking the responsibility of power 
under existing conditions. Then the Luc d’Audiffret Pasquier 
was appealed to. He too excused himself, on the ground that his 
policy was the same as M. de Broglie’s, of whose course of action 
he had entirely approved. Thirdly, the President turned to M. 
de Goulard, who set himself in good faith to form a Cabinet, based 
on the adhesion of a few more Liberals m the Assembly. Mac- 
Mahon persuaded the Due Decazes to help him by retaining office, 
and some hopes w£re enteitained of a patchwork settlement, when 
that attempt too broke down, and then, after the crisis had lasted 
nearly ten days, the Marshal lesolved to take the negotiations into 
his own hands, and summoned General de Oissey,late Minister of War 
under Thiers, who obeyed his chief’s commands, said a contemporary 
writer, as simply as if he had been ordered to head a Division in 
battle. Placing this non-political soldier at the head of the 
Cabinet, with the title of Vice-President, and keeping the Due 
Decazes, M. Magne, and M. Fourtou still in office, the helmsman 
of the ship of State managed to steer it once more on the penlous 
waters of the Septennate. 

Thus had fallen the Ministry of the Due de Broglie. Its leader 
could scarcely have failed to remember the words addiessed to him 
by M. Thiers on May 24 of the pievious year. “ You have gained 
the day,” said the defeated President ; 6£ You are in power for one 
year.” That one year of the Broglie rule forms a distinct episode 
in Frenqji political history. It was devoted to two experiments, 
each conspicuous by its failure. The first six months ended with 
the collapse of the scheme for a Bourbon restoration ; the second 
six months ended with the defeat of a scheme for a reconstruc- 
tion of the Constitution, in the interests, it was gen ei ally believed, 
of a possible Orleanism in the futme. For, in the new organic 
institutions which it was proposed to establish, and which were so 
eminently displeasing to the politicians of the Left, the Duke 
aimed at giving force to the leactionary elements in the country, 
though he dared not openly favour any form of Monarchism, least 
of all that advocated by the Legitimists of the Extreme Eight* 
The Legitimists, bigoted and impatient of compromise, seeing 
that whatever the Minister might effect towards strengthening 
the position of the clergy and the great proprietors, still the forms 
of a Bepublic were about to be continued and ratified, m view of 
the Eepublican temper manifested by tk*e country at large, re- 
solved not to commit themselves to any measure involving the ex- 
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elusion o£ the phantom Sovereign by Divine Right. It is difficult 
to see what good they could have proposed to themselves at the 
present moment by overthrowing a Ministry so essentially con- 
servative as that of the Due de Broglie. Their vote seemed rather 
the act of foolhardy politicians who thought that, by hopelessly 
embarrassing the position of Marshal MacMahon, they might drive 
him to a coup d'&tat, and did not stay to leflect as to what type of 
a Restoration ” he might be likely to bring in. 

And assuredly if MacMahon had been driven to play the part of 
General Monk at this moment, it seemed more likely he would have 
re-seated a Bonaparte than a Bourbon. And the country could 
have borne it better. Imperialism continued perceptibly to gam 
ground in the Provinces. No small triumph attended its promoters 
when, towards the end of May, M. de Bourgoing, late Equerry to 
the Emperor, was returned as Deputy for the Department of the 
Nievre. The struggle had been between the Bonapartist can- 
didate and the Republican ; and the adherent of Napoleon IV. 
had won by a majority of more than 5,000 votes. The Republi- 
cans were greatly disappointed; the Bonapaitists, who had not 
expected victory, were propoitionally exultant. It was in fact a 
very momentous event. The Journal des Debats expressed the 
alarm of the Moderates : u Have we escaped from Democracy to 
fall into Cocsarism ? ” it asked. M. Gambetta, m a speech de- 
livered on occasion of a fete at Auxerre, warned his auditors 
against the dangers involved m the growing audacity of the Im- 
perialist party. He observed the most studied moderation as to 
the supposed subveisive views of which he was popularly credited 
as the champion, while lie explained away the couches sociales of 
his former manifesto as a harmless figure of rhetoiic. 66 Property,” 
he said, u is independence, and independence is Democracy, and 
thus are formed new social strata ( couches sociales ), which demand 
the Republic as the necessary Government of the country, as more 
appropriate to their interests and to their dignity. The faults, 
the negligence, the incapacity of the Empire, brought about its 
ruin, in spite of all the warnings of patriots and Liberals. . . . 
To-day the Republican Democracy finds itself in presence of 
the pseudo-Democracy— the Csssanan Democracy. The struggle 
is expected — the duel is inevitable.” He indulged in animated 
invective against the national plebiscite advocated by the Bona- 
p artists. u An appeal to the people,” he said, “ is the abdication 
of { he people. I say this aloud, m the presence of listening Europe. 
The conscience of France protests against this filthy fi and of a 
plehiscitum , which the Bonapartists hide to-day under the name 
of an appeal to the people.” 

On the Order of the Day for the first days of June, stood (1) 
the Municipal Electoral Bill ; (2) the Oiganic Municipal Bill ; (3) 
the Political Electoral Bill. On each of these subjects there 
were stormy discussions. The chief “ incident ” of the sitting of 
June 3 was a speech from the veteran Democrat of 1848, M, 
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Ledru Rollin, who had been returned as a member of the As- 
sembly in one of the late depaitmental elections. An unusually 
large audience crowded to hear him. He had been irresistible as 
a tribune of the people in former days ; but it was observed that 
now his voice had become hollow, his language sluggish, and that 
his gestures had lost their ancient fire and dignity. He spoke m 
favour of universal suffrage and against the provisions of the new 
Electoral Law, which aimed at curtailing that privilege of the 
French people More effective was a speech made on the same 
side the following day by M. Louis Blanc, another of the heroes 
of 1848. “The presentation,” he said, “by the Ministers of 
Louis Bonaparte of the Law of May 31 was a snare laid foi the 
people. There were two snares. The Assembly fell into the 
first, the people into the second, and the Empire was established. 
By the respect I have for my country, I swear that it shall not 
be again established. No ; it will not rise again— that dead bodj^, 
dead of all the evil it has caused to France ! But the party it has 
left behind still exists, and if it lacks power to reconquer the 
country, it has unfortunately power to disturb it. It is for you, 
gentlemen, to reflect whether it would be wise to leave that party 
such a war-cry as Univeisal Suffrage, and such a banner as the 
sovereignty of the people.” 

The uneasiness caused by the Imperialist triumph in the Ni6vre 
moved the politicians of the two Centres, Eight and Left, to issue 
“ programmes ” explaining theii views of the present situation 
and what line of action was required. The Left Centie put forth 
a definite demand that the work interrupted by the overthrow of 
M. Thiers should be resumed, and the Assembly should declare 
France, m definite terms, to be a Republic. In the event of the 
Assembly being unable or unwilling to come to this decision, the 
Left Centre pronounced itself resolved to support a dissolution. 
The Eight Centie sounded a more evasive note. “ The programme 
of the Eigjit Centre (said the Temps) may be summed up m these 
three words — c truce of parties; 5 while the Left Centre demands 
that the form of government be settled at once. The Eight 
Centre desires to put off any definitive arrangement till 1880. 
The Left Centre wishes to quiet the labouring classes and to close 
the door io the Empire ; the Eight Centie insists upon keeping 
the door open, lest by closing it on the Empire it should be equally 
shut against the Monaicliy.” The two Central parties were not 
brought nearer together by their several utterances; for the 
moment, at all events, the gulf seemed to be widened, instead of 
nai rowed, between the friends of Constitutional Monarchy and 
the modern Girondms, who believed in a Conservative Republic; 
and between the Bonapaitists and the Radicals the animosity 
became daily more and more bitter. It was inci eased by an inci- 
dent which occurred in the Assembly on June 9. On that day, 
M. Girard, a Radical deputy of the department in which the 
Bonapartist victory had been gained, called the attention of the 

M 
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Assembly to a Circular which had been sent to the agents of that 
party from a so-termed 66 Central Committee of the Appeal to the 
People,” calling on all the friends of Imperialism in the Ni&vre, 
and especially those holding Municipal or Government places, to 
do their utmost to secure the good services of the resident officers 
on half-pay, and others, for M. Bourgoing’s canvass, intimating 
that their grievances, if they had any, should be redressed, and 
provision made for them under the new Army Regulations ; and 
referring to the Ministries of War and of Finance as guarantees. 

The reading of this document caused immense excitement. 
M. Rouher advanced to the tribune, and said that he had no 
knowledge of such a body as the 66 Committee of Appeal to the 
People ; ” he could not say whether the circular was apocryphal 
or authentic, but he and his friends knew nothing about it, nor 
did M. Bouigoing. He suggested that it had been fabricated by 
the enemies of the Empire to bring discredit on the cause, and 
asked for an inquiry, intimating that probably the composition 
would be brought home to the Left itself. M. de Fourtou disclaimed 
all complicity on the pait of the Grovernment. M. Gambetta then 
addressed the Assembly. He complained of M. de Foui tou’s 
assurance as evasive, spoke bitteily of the tendency of the Minister 
of Finance, M. Magne, to people the administration with Bona- 
partists, and declaied that the importance of the document 
consisted in the gliilty complicity which it revealed between 
certain agents of the State and the political party in question. 
The whole Cabinet, he continued, must free itself from respon- 
sibility for that ct detested faction.” General de Cissey, one of the 
inculpated Ministers, rose to confute the ciicular, as far as regarded 
the Ministry of Wai, but at his explanations the Left laughed 
distrustfully. Then M. Grambetta spoke again, with more excite- 
ment than before ; he had been irritated by some personal remarks 
of M. Rouher, and to these he replied : “ There are some 

here whose right I do not recognise to call the i evolution of Sep- 
tember 4 to account — ce sont les miserables qui ont perdu la 
France” The use of one of the most outrageous epithets in the 
French vocabulary threw the Assembly into violent confusion. The 
Radical leader was called to order, but instead of withdrawing his 
expression he maintained and emphasised it, while his party vehe- 
mently applauded, and declared that he spoke in the name of all. 
The President of the Assembly, unable to stop the uproar, could 
only allow it to exhaust itself, remarking on the scandalous nature 
of the scene. 

Leaving the Chamber, the Radicals and Bonapartists met in 
the refreshment room. Here recipiocal insults began again, and a 
violent collision was with difficulty prevented by the interference 
of the ^ Moderate deputies. Next day a crowd was waiting at the 
Paiis fetation to see the deputies start for Versailles by the usual 
mid-day train. As Grambetta advanced to take his place, a well- 
dressed, middle-aged man walked up to him and said, “ You said 
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yesterday that the Bonapaxtists were wretches* I am a Bona- 

partist, and if you ever again say M. Gambetta, raising his 

stick, drove the man off as he was preparing to rush at him. An 
ex-Deputy who was present, seeing that the police were not going 
to interfere, cried out, “ A Representative of the people is being 
insulted and you stand looking on ! ” The appeal was fruitless. 
The crowd became denser round Gambetta and his assailant, when 
at length a few persons thrust the fellow back, and so allowed 
Gambetta to reach the platform without further hindrance. The 
pei son who made the attack was identified as one Casanova, an 
adventurer of disreputable antecedents, who had already under- 
gone imprisonment for acts of personal violence. He was arrested, 
imprisoned, and fined for this outrage. 

The recent Programme of the Left Centre bore fruit in a motion 
introduced on June 15 by M. Casimii-Pener, calling upon the 
Committee of Thirty to take as the basis of its labours the first 
article of the Constitutional Law definitively proclaiming the Re- 
public, presented by M. Thiers shortly before his overthrow, and 
the law of November 1873, conferring the Presidency upon 
Maishal MacMahon for seven years. 

The motion was worded thus: The National Assembly, de- 
siring to put an end to the uncertainties of the country, adopts the 
following resolution : “ The Committee of Constitutional Laws will 
take for the basis of its labours on the organisation and transmission 
of public poweis the 10th Article of the Bill bi ought in on May 19, 
1873, thus conceived: The Government of the French Republic 
is composed of Two Chambers and of a President Chief of the 
Executive Power ; 2nd, the Law of November 20, 1873, by which 
the Presidency of the Republic was conferred on Marshal 
MacMahon until November 20, 1880; 3rd, Article 3 of the Con- 
stitution of 1848, i elating to the exercise of a total or partial right 
of revision of the Constitution” In explaining the grounds on 
which the motion was based, M. Perier successively alluded to the 
sufferings of all classes of the community. It was necessary, he 
said, to put an end to the present uncertainty; a Conservative 
Republic must be by name acknowledged, and the Committee^ of 
Thirty be furnished with a definite basis for their task of preparing 
Constitutional Laws ; for as yet they knew not whether they were 
drawing up those laws for a Republic or a Monarchy. 

He continued : 6C The country must not be left to face an 
unknown future. Let us not suffer an audacious party, which no 
longer makes a secret of its hopes, to attempt again to lay hands 
on power. Let us be united against Csesarism and demagogy. 
Let us think less of our uvalnes and more of the interests of 
France.” In conclusion, he moved that the Assembly should de- 
clare his proposition “ urgent.” 

Then M. Lambert de Ste. Croix rose, and spoke on behalf of the 
Eight Centre, urging the maintenance of the provisoire and pre- 
senting a counter-proposition, to the effect — 

X 2 
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1, That the powers of Marshal MacMahon be confirmed, with 
the title of President of the Republic. 2. That a Second Chamber 
be organised. 3. That the right of dissolving the Lower Chamber 
be conferred on the Marshal conjointly with the Second Chamber, 
and that the Marshal’s successor be appointed by the Two Chambers 
united in congress.” The diffeience between the two proposals 
was apparently small ; but the latter managed to avoid the impli- 
cation which the former conveyed, i.e., the definitive recogni- 
tion of the Republic, and gave moie substance to the Septennate. 
A noisy debate ensued. General Changarnier warmly advocated 
the motion of M. de Ste. Croix. M. Laboulaye seconded with 
energy that of M. Perier. M. de Kerdrel submitted a third propo- 
sition, to the effect that things should be left for the present as 
they were. M. Raoul Duval, who had always passed for a Bona-* 
partist in disguise, stepped forth to advocate a plebiscitum , amid 
the plaudits of the Imperialist portion of the Assembly. But the 
startling event of the day’s sitting was the appearance in the 
tribune of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, the French 
Ambassadoi at London, with a proposition framed m the interests 
of uncompromising Legitimacy. It ran thus : — 

“ Art. 1. The Government of France is a Monaichy, having at 
its head the Chief of the House of Fiance. Art. 2. Marshal 
MacMahon is appointed Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. 
Art. 3. The Monarchical institutions shall be regulated by the 
nation and the King.” A moment of stupor followed the announce- 
ment of this motion. That the Official Ambassador of the Head of 
the State should have made such a demonstration was astonishing 
in the extreme. Then derisive murmurs weie heard from the 
Left : loud cheers from the few Deputies representing extreme 
Royalism. The result of the day’s voting was not less curious than 
its incidents had been. A majority of one was declared in favour 
of Urgency for the Bill of M. Casimir-Perier. The Bonapartists 
then voted with the Royalists in order to neutralise tMs motion, 
by sending the proposition of M. de la Rochefoucauld also to the 
Commission of Thirty. Four of the Ministers, as well as the 
Prince de Joinville and M. de Broglie, voted to this effect; 
howevei, by a majority of about sixty, their attempt was defeated. 
The daring author of the Legitimist motion resigned his post as 
Ambassador to England the same evening, at the request of Marshal 
MacMahon, who thus desired to make clear his own non-complicity 
with the designs of the Monarchical party. 

In spite of the disclaimer of M. Rouher as to any knowledge of 
the existence of Imperialist Committees, M. Girard’s exposition of 
the circular issued on occasion of the election for the Nievre left 
no doubt on the mind of anxious observers that an underhand 
agitation of formidable dimensions was being carried on in the 
interests of the Boimpartist dynasty. In fact, M. Rouher had 
scarcely uttered his denial, when an Imperialist paper, calling itself 
£ AbeilU des Pyrenees, defiantly declared that there was a Com- 
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rnittee in Paris and one in every department. Pamphlets and 
newspapers advocating an appeal to the people, and eulogising 
Napoleon IV., were busily disseminated. Photographs of the young 
Chiselhurst Claimant were distributed far and wide. A sort of 
panic now seemed to beset those who deprecated the revival of 
Imperialist hopes. Government, concerned to exculpate itself 
from any part in such revival, directed the Procureui -General of 
the Court of Paris, to institute domiciliary investigations at the 
residences of Imperialist journalists and agents. No very com- 
promising discoveries were as yet made. The mysterious Commit- 
tees, if they existed, eluded detection. Printed documents in the 
interests of Bonapaitism, photographs of the Prince Imperial, and 
a few party emblems found here and there, seemed hardly enough 
to justify or support legal proceedings. But the Marshal-Presi- 
dent, by an explicit declaration made in his Order of the Day to 
the Aimy on occasion of a review in the Bois de Boulogne, did 
much to reassure those who had distrusted his thorough loyalty to 
the provisionary form of Government of which he assumed to be 
for seven years the representative. After praising the spirit and 
discipline of the troops, he said : “ The National Assembly, in 
conliding to me for seven years the Executive Power, has placed 
in my hands during that period the guardianship of older and of 
the public peace. This pait of the mission which has been im- 
posed on me belongs equally to you. We will fulfil it together to 
the end, maintaining everywhere the authority of the law and the 
respect due to it.” It was remarked that this was the first time 
that the Maishal, in the face of the pretensions of parties all 
claiming the right of announcing their projects and hopes, had 
declared his firm resolution not to allow any attack on the Sep- 
tennial powers placed in his hands. 

The general public drew a breath of satisfaction. But among 
the Legitimists a flutter was perceptible. Some counter-blast was 
evidently* expected. And on July 3 it found utterance in the 
pages of the Union in the shape of a manifesto fiom the Comte 
de Chambord, dated from Montreux, m the Canton de Vaud : — 
Frenchmen : You have demanded the salvation of our 
country from temporary solutions, and you appear to be on the eve 
of rushing into fresh hazards. Every one of the Devolutions that 
have happened during the last eighty years has been a striking 
demonstration of the Monarchical temperament of the country. 
France has need of Boyalty. My biith has made me your King. 
I should be wanting to the most sacred of my duties if at this 
solemn moment I did not make a final effort to overturn the 
barrier of prejudices which still separates me from you. I am 
aware of all the accusations directed against my policy, against 
my attitude, my words, and my acts. There is nothing, even my 
silence, which does not serve as a pretext for incessant recrimina- 
tions. If I have preserved silence for longYnonths, it is because I 
did not wish to render more difficult the mission of the illustrious 
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soldier whose sword is protecting you. But to-day, in the face of 
so many accumulated errors, of so many falsehoods that have been 
circulated, of so many honest people deceived, silence is no longer 
allowable. Honour imposes on me an energetic protest. In de- 
claring in the month of October last that I was ready to renew 
with you the bond of our destinies, to restore the shaken edifice of 
our national greatness, with the co-operation of all sincere minds 
without distinction of rank, origin, or party — in affirming that I 
retracted nothing of the declarations constantly repeated for thirty 
years in official and private documents, which are in the hands of 
everybody, I counted on the proverbial intelligence of our race 
and on the clearness of our language. People have pretended to 
infer that I placed the Royal power above the laws, and that I 
was dreaming of I know not what Governmental systems based on 
arbitrary and absolute principles. No ; the Christian and French 
Monarchy is in its very essence a limited ( tempSree ) Monarchy, 
which has nothing to borrow from those Governments of chance 
which promise the golden age and lead to the abyss. This limited 
Monarchy admits of the existence of two Chambers, one of which 
is nominated by the Soveieign within fixed categories, and the 
other by the nation according to the kind of suffrage settled by 
the law. Where is there room here for anything arbitrary ? On 
the day when you and I shall be able, face to face, to handle 
together the interests of France, you will learn how the union of 
the people and the King enabled the French Monarchy to baffle 
during so many centuries the designs of those who only carry on 
a struggle against the King in order to domineer over the 
people. It is not true that my policy is inconsistent with the as- 
pirations of the country. I desire a strong restorative power. 
France desires it no less than myself. Her interest impels her to 
it. Her instinct demands it. Serious and durable alliances are 
being sought. Everybody comprehends that the traditional 
Monarchy alone can give them to us. I wish to find in the Repre- 
sentatives of the Nation vigilant auxiliaries for the consideration 
of the questions submitted to their control. But I do not wish for 
those barren Parliamentary struggles, whence the Sovereign too 
frequently issues poweiless and enfeebled; and if I reject the 
formula of foreign importation which all our national traditions 
repudiate, with its King who reigns and does not govern, I feel 
myself on that point in perfect accord with the desires of the 
immense majority of you who understand nothing of these fictions, 
and are weary of these falsehoods. Frenchmen, I am ready to-day 
as I was yesterday. The House of France is sincerely, loyally 
reconciled. Rally confidingly behind it. A truce to our divi- 
sions, in order that we may think only of our country’s evils. Has 
she not suffered sufficiently ? Is it not time to restore to her, 
with her ancient Royalty, prosperity, security, dignity, greatness, 
and all that assemblage of fruitful liberties which you will never 
obtain without it ? The task is a laborious one, but, God helping 
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us, we can accomplish it. Let every one weigh in his conscience 
the responsibilities of the present, and bethink himself of the 
severity of history. <* Henri V.” 

Immediately after issuing this manifesto, the infatuated Punce 
approached the French frontier, in order to be ready to enter the 
country should any sudden movement in his favour be its conse- 
quence. But, on the contrary, it was both a surprise and a con- 
sternation to the Monarchists of all shades. Here was an out- 
spoken repudiation of the first principles of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, a theory of Sovereignty more despotic than that of the 
Empire, inasmuch as the latter,, resting on Universal Suffrage, 
professed to give the people at least what the people itself wished ; 
while the theory of Right Divine piofessed to give them what the 
Despot himself thought best for them. The Orleanists were thrown 
over by the contemptuous reminder that they and their Prince 
had consented to abdicate and range themselves behind the eldest 
Bourbon. As to the White Flag, no special mention was again 
made of that significant emblem ; but the very silence too plainly 
implied its retention. 

The Council of Ministers, on the appearance of the document, 
adopted a measure of very questionable policy. They decided 
immediately to suspend the Union newspaper for a fortnight. 
The Legitimists weie justified in feeling irritation at such. in- 
equality of justice being dealt to them and to other political 
offenders m the public journals. Had not Imperialists been 
allowed much freer scope for their utterances ? And again why 
pxoceed against the public pi ess for publishing the words of a 
Pretender, when that so-called Pretender’s claims might be urged 
any day with impunity within the walls of the National Assembly 
— nay, had been uiged, but lately, by the Due de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Bisaccia ? On July 8, M. Lucien Bran brought forward 
an Interpellation against Ministers on behalf of the party ; and 
boldly road aloud the Manifesto itself, thereby ensuring its re- 
publication in the Journal Ofjiciel . He contrasted the impunity 
allowed to the ciiculation of Prince Louis Napoleon’s Chiselhurst 
address with the severity shown towards that of the Comte de 
Chambord, and maintained that the Legitimists, in consenting to 
the prolongation of Marshal MacMahon’s powers, had never con- 
templated precluding themselves from bringing back the King. 
M. de Fourtou replied on behalf of the Government. He professed 
great personal respect for the Comte de Chambord, and said that 
if his address had been written to a private friend it might have 
passed unnoticed, but directed as it was to the nation it could not 
be overlooked. He declared that the Marshal was determined to 
maintain the powers entrusted to him by the Assembly, and in 
doing so would deal equal justice to all parties. The motion was 
rejected by 379 to 80, the Legitimists only voting for it, and the 
Left abstaining. The Legitimist movement being thus defeated, 
a Bonapartist member, M. Prax-Paris, came forward with the 
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following motion : 66 The Assembly resolves energetically to up- 
hold the powers conferred for seven years by the law of Novem- 
ber 20 upon Marshal MacMahon, President of the Republic, and, 
reserving the question submitted to the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Bills, passes to the Order of the Day.” 

General de Cissey declared the Government’s adhesion to this 
proposition; but when a vote was taken it was defeated by a 
majority of thirty-seven. A tumultuous scene ensued, the Cabinet 
being evidently compromised by the defeat. On the sitting 
being resumed, M. Dahirel, of the Left, brought forward a third 
motion : “ The Assembly, blaming the Cabinet for the use they 
have made of the powers of the State of Siege, passes to the Order 
of the Day.” General Changarnier upon this came forward to 
relieve the position of the Marshal-President, by proposing the 
Order of the Day pure and simple ; and this was carried by 399 
votes against 315. Thus m the strange fitfulness of French 
politics, there had fallen out three more or less conti adictory re- 
sults this day : first a defeat of the Legitimists ; secondly a defeat 
of Government ; thirdly a Government victory. But the Govern- 
ment defeat involved too much of a censure 011 Ministers to be 
overlooked; and accordingly they tendered their resignation, 
which, however, the Marshal-Piesident refused to accept. 

•The next move on the political board was a Message addressed 
by the Marshal to the Assembly, and read to that capricious body 
by General de Cissey on the 9th. It began by giving the Mar- 
shal’s own version of the vote of the previous November. He 
rejected the theory that it was a vote like other votes, capable of 
nullification. The trust committed to him he held to have been 
placed above all dispute; the duties imposed upon him to be 
duties from which he could not in any case withdraw ; the poweis 
with which he was invested to have a fixed duration, and to be 
irrevocable during the Seven Yeais for which they were granted. 
a These powers,” he added, 66 1 shall defend by the means with 
which the laws have armed me.” The Marshal went on to say 
that the law of November 20 was as yet inorganic, and needed to 
be completed ; that the speedy organisation of Public Powers was 
requisite as a pledge of stable government for the country whose 
prosperity could not otherwise be assured ; and he intimated that 
the measures deemed essential for this end would be submitted 
without delay to the Committee 011 Constitutional Laws. 

The Message was waimly applauded by the Centres, Right and 
Lefi.^ It suited M. Casimir-Perier to assume that the President 
had in effect recommended what he had been himself about to 
urge — the speedy presentation by the Committee of their Report 
upon his motion for the declaiation of a Republic. M. Raoul 
Duval, whose sympathies were believed, though not openly avowed, 
to be with the Bonapartists, then brought forward a direct motion for 
a dissolution, to be followed by geneial elections for a new Assembly 
m October. M, Casimir-Peuer objected to a vote of urgency for 
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this motion, not wishing the Assembly to separate before deciding 
on his own resolution, nor desiring to abandon the elections at 
once to the unknown contingencies of the political situation. The 
more advanced sections of the Left, however, supported the pro- 
posal, which had also the adhesion of some, but by no means all, 
of the Bonapartist Deputies. When the vote was taken the num- 
bers in favour of it amounted to 180 ; but the majority against it 
was decisive, and the motion for 44 urgency 55 was rejected. 

By the public m general the Marshal’s Message was well re- 
ceived. The Funds rose m token of improved confidence. 
Dreams of more settled government were somehow admitted into 
the popular previsions But the Marshal had committed himself 
to nothing more than the strict preservation of the Septennate. 
The provisional powers which he claimed, and expressed himself 
as determined to defend in case of need, and the organic laws 
which he desired to see established, were altogether independent 
of the question whether Republicanism or Monarchy was to be 
the ultimate Constitution of the State. The following day two of 
the Ministers, General Cissey and M. de Fourtou, attended the 
Committee of Thirty, and laid before it the essential points to be 
observed in the organisation of the Marshal’s powers. The three 
demands he made for the central authority were — the right of 
Dissolution, the right of nominating a majority of the Second 
Chamber, and the adoption of the Arronclissement instead of the 
Department as the electoral unit. 

On the 15th the Committee of Thiity presented its Report by 
the mouth of M. Yentavon. It rejected M. Casimii-Perier’s pro- 
position of the definitive proclamation of the Republic, on the 
ground that such a bairen declaiation would have no real advan- 
tage, and would only tend to excite party passions, while the title 
of President of the Republic might be given without it. It was 
better to ensure order and security for seven years, giving France 
the opportunity at the expiration of that term of continuing or 
modifying the system without shock or revolution. 

The Committee presented its own scheme, which was comprised 
in the following clauses; 44 1. The Marshal-President of the Re- 
public continues to exercise the powers conferred upon him by the 
law of November 20, under the title of President of the Republic. 

44 2. The President is only responsible in case of high treason. 
The Ministers are responsible to the Chamber. 

44 3. There shall be two Chambers. The formation and com- 
position of the Senate shall be deteimined by a subsequent law. 

44 4. The right of Dissolution belongs to the President of the 
Republic, who shall convoke the new Chamber within six months. 

44 5. During the term of the Marshal’s powers the right of 
revision shall rest in him alone.” 

But this scheme struck the public n^ind at once as illogical 
and unstatesmanlike. It served to facilitate the way for the re- 
consideration of the Casimir-Perier proposition, which its author 
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brought forward again, in spite of its rejection by the Committee, 
on July 23, 

Meanwhile, ministerial changes had taken place in connection 
with another subject of legislative consideration, that of the 
Budget. 

The defeat, in November 1873, of certain schemes of taxation 
proposed by M. Magne, the Minister of Finance, for covering the 
deficit of seven millions sterling with which he then found himself 
confronted, had placed him in a very embarrassing position. The 
discussions of July did not help his endeavours. It was generally 
agreed that a deficit of two millions, which still remained, was a 
thing not to be tolerated. But there was a wide diversity of 
opinions as to the mode in which it should be filled up. M. 
Magne taxed his ingenuity to invent new taxes, or additions to 
old ones ; but in vain. The returns seemed to show that to aug- 
ment the indirect taxes would simply be to check consumption ; 
and if fewer buyers came into the maiket, no gain to Government 
would ensue. The Minister then turned his thoughts to direct 
taxes, or, as an alternative, to an increased duty on salt, an article 
which even the poorest people must buy. The Assembly would 
not fall in with his schemes. It considered that the direct taxes 
were already exceedingly high in propoition to the indirect taxes ; 
and it feared the inevitable unpopularity which would attach to 
any increase of the duty on salt. The objections were all sound 
and intelligible ; but the difficulty remained, and must be met. 
M. Magne declared himself unable to solve the problem. The 
Assembly then took the matter into its own hands, and adopted a 
proposal made by M. Wolowsla, that the two millions wanted 
should be piocured by the easy method of postponing the payment 
of debts. The State had undertaken to remit to the Bank its 
advances made during the war by yearly instalments of eight 
millions steiling. If the Bank had only six millions instead of 
eight, the deficit would for the time be covered. It was some- 
thing like the method of the Unjust Steward — “Take thy bill 
quickly, and write down fifty.” The Assembly, indeed, held to 
the doctrine that the Bank must be reimbursed, and that out of 
the current proceeds of taxation. The change it proposed was 
that, instead of eight millions being paid for six years, six mil- 
lions should be paid for eight years. It was ready to pay all that 
could be paid ; but was of opinion that, the country being simply 
unable to endure increase of taxation m any form, the Bank must 
be content with receiving smaller remittances than had been pro- 
mised it. M. Magne, rather than assent to the new arrangement, 
resigned. He declined to be Minister of Finance any longer if 
the six millions weie substituted for the eight. He would not 
sanction the claim of any party that happened to be in power to 
make the Bank accommodate itself to the designs of the moment. 
An engagement was an engagement, and must be fulfilled. And 
~ him resistance on this point was a matter of economical as 
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well as political principle. He fell a victim, it was said, to his 
fidelity to a Sinking Fund. His resignation was followed by that 
of M. Fourtou, the Minister of the Interior. The retirement of 
these Ministers was a great blow to the Bonapartist faction, with 
which they were known to be in sympathy. Their places were 
filled by M. Mathieu Bodet in the Finance Department, and by 
M. Chabaud Latour in that of the Interior. 

It was on July 23, a week after M. Fourtou’s resignation, that 
M. Casimir-Perier brought on anew his proposition for the defini- 
tive proclamation of the Eepublic. The occasion had been long 
expected ; the proposition to be debated had been for weeks the 
talk of politicians, and it was agreed that this was to be the im- 
portant debate of the Session. When the time came the hopes of 
the audience were not disappointed. The leading men of the 
Assembly spoke, and spoke their best. M. Casimir-Perier was 
earnest and logical, and the fiankness with which he admitted the 
conversion of himself and his party from Monarchical principles 
to a Eepublic as the only possible Government, was in the best 
style of French oratory. 

He said, the hesitation displayed by the Constitutional Com- 
mittee arose from the fact that the Government lacked a fixed 
basis. Formerly the party he represented did not desire a Ee- 
public, but the country desired a definite foim of Government, 
and, Monarchy having become impossible, it was now the duty of 
all good citizens to gathei together upon the platform of the 
Eepublic. He denied that his proposals were unconstitutional. 

It was necessary to constitute the Eepublic, since it had been 
found impossible to establish any other form of Government. He 
had nothing to say against Marshal MacMahon, but it could not 
be desired that a power should perpetually exist which united in 
itself the weaknesses of a provisional state of things with the 
perils of a Dictatorship. Never yet had there been a Govern- 
mental Chief without the Government itself being defined ; every 
Government ought to rest upon a legal principle and not upon the 
will of a single man. Other parties in the Assembly besides the 
Left Centre might accept the Eepublic without disavowing their 
past ; it was not a disavowal but an act of resignation to the only 
Government possible. M. Casimir-Perier concluded by refuting 
an accusation made against him of acting in opposition to his 
father’s political views, and narrated how his father himself had 
gradually become a partisan of the Eepublic. 

The Due de Broglie took a didactic tone. He spoke very 
strongly against Eepublican Government, and, with regard to the 
danger of a Dictatorship involved in the maintenance of a provi- 
sional regime, declaied that Marshal MacMahon was a loyal 
soldier, and there was no fear of his making a coup d'etat. 

His speech was framed with some dexterity, and had the effect 
of rallying sundry waverers to the side of Government. 

General de Cissey rose to state the views of the President and ^ 
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his Ministers : Cfi M. Casimir-Perier’s Bill/ 5 he said, “ needlessly 
alluded to the law of November 20, which ought to be left out of 
discussion. The clause relative to the establishment of two 
Chambers was also useless, the Assembly having already decided 
thus to divide the legislative power. The adoption of this Bill 
would be regarded as having no other object than to proclaim a 
definitive Republic, and the Government did not think that a 
remedy for the existing disquietude was to be found in a doctrinal 
proclamation of that kind. It would satisfy one party, but would 
not bring about a pacification of the others. The country, 55 he 
said, ci demands the organisation of Marshal MacMahon’s power. 
We expect from you a law organising an Upper Chamber, a law 
conferring upon the Marshal the right of dissolution, and an 
electoral law. We have to organise the Government for seven 
years; after then, the country, remaining mistress of herself, will 
determine her own destiny/ 5 

The division was taken at twenty minutes to eight, when the 
numbers were — for M. Casimir-Pener’s Bill, 333; against it, 374; 
showing a majority for the Government of 41. All the Right, 
including the Right Centre and the Bonapaitists, voted against 
the Bill. 

Thus defeated, the Left retaliated by at once bringing forward 
a motion for Dissolution. M. Leon de Malleville, of the Left 
Centre, pronounced it in the following form : “ Considering that 
the divided state of parties in the Assembly is an insurmountable 
obstacle to the organisation of public powers, and that under these 
circumstances it is necessary that the country should be consulted, 
the National Assembly decrees that geneial elections shall be held 
on September 5. The present Assembly shall separate imme- 
diately afterwards. 55 

66 Urgency " 5 was demanded for the proposition ; but Govern- 
ment again pro\ed victorious. On a division, the onslaught of 
the Republicans* was defeated by a majority of 29. 

Then came the turn of the Right. On the following day the 
Marquis de Castellane moved that the passing of the Constitutional 
Laws should be postponed till after the recess. M. Malatre, a 
deputy belonging to the manufacturing class, added a proposal 
that the recess itself should be prolonged till January 5, 1875; 
and, to the discomfiture of those who believed that Government 
had pledged itself to push forward the long-talked-of organic 
laws, M. Chabaud Latour, the new Minister of the Interior, an- 
nounced fiom the tribune that, after due consultation with his 
Cabinet, the Marshal-President had determined to sanction the 
postponement of the whole Constitutional project. Though anxious, 
he said, to see the laws in question passed as soon as might 
be, yet Government could not forget how arduous the labours of 
the Assembly had been^ and how much its members needed an in- 
terval of repose. Should they desire to give a more exhaustive 
attention to the pending Bills than they could now command, and 
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to consult the views of their constituents before proceeding to a 
vote upon them, Government would not interfere with their wishes. 
The discussion would be proceeded with immediately on the meet- 
ing of the Assembly, next year. The Malatre proposition, thus 
accepted by Government, was declared “ urgent,” and relegated 
to a committee. And “ thus,” to use the words of an English 
journalist, “the Government, which only twenty-four hours befoie 
had asked the Assembly to give it 4 the necessary strength to defend 
and protect itself,’ comes forwaid with alacrity to support a pro- 
posal for getting rid of the deputies and their Bills for neaily six 
months. Marshal MacMahon and his seivants will defend and 
protect themselves by their present powers, and they seem to be 
in no apprehension of the consequences. They have got nd of 
the Casimir-Perier proposition by the help of the constitutional 
scheme, and they have got rid of the constitutional scheme by 
means of the heat of the weather and the general weariness of 
the deputies with Versailles and each other. Thus in forty-eight 
hours everything that the present session promised or threatened 
— Electoral Bill, Upper Chamber Bill, Casimir-Perier project, 
Ventavon project — has been swept away, and, as far as organic in- 
stitutions are concerned, France is now what she was on the 
morrow of the vote for the Septennate.” 

But the success of the promoters of adjournment served in its 
turn to stimulate the promoteis of dissolution. The preparation 
of the reports on both sides was huiried on, and the ranks of 
battle clashed again on the 29th, when M. Eaoul Duval, unde- 
terred by his defeat on June 15, again proposed an appeal to the 
constituencies throughout France foi October 25. 

“ The Eoyalists,” he remarked, “ had said that their King 
could not wait at the Septennate door ; but could France be re- 
quired to wait ? The Assembly weie like insolvent debtors, ever 
trying to renew their bills That they did not now represent 
public opinion was evident by forty-two departments being still m 
a state of siege.” Again Government was victorious. A majority 
of 43 decided the question against M. Duval. 

On the 31st the adjournment propositions came on for discus- 
sion. The Committee recommended, instead of the prolonged 
term suggested by M. Malatre, a prorogation from August 6 to 
November 30, and this term was finally adopted by the Chamber. 
The most remarkable speech on the occasion was one from 
M. Gambetta, to whom the majority gave at the outset the un- 
usual compliment of patient attention. The supporters of Govern- 
ment, indeed, were too sure of their own success to feel excited ; 
while M. Gambetta spoke with a studied moderation of tone which 
seemed to deprecate vehemence in his antagonists. But he spoke 
earnestly and sternly, and m uncompromising opposition to all 
projects of adjournment. 

“ It is difficult,” he said, “ to speak under these circumstances, 
and it is difficult to remain silent. It is not easy to justify so 
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prematurely prolonged a prorogation immediately after the discus- 
sions of the last fortnight. If, however, there are duties which it 
is difficult at certain moments to discharge, there are also duties 
which it is impossible to evade. The proposal submitted to you 
derives an exceptionally critical character from the circumstances 
under which it is brought forward. Some allege your impotence, 
others deny it, and it was perhaps in order to shelter yourselves 
from this reproach that you rejected the dissolution, which would 
have been an implicit avowal of that impotence. It would be 
well, perhaps, before thinking of a rest which the nation will not 
enjoy with you, that you should pass the Constitutional Laws. 
Ve formerly questioned your constituent power; we accept it to- 
day, for it is a settled matter. Rut if you had this constituent 
power when you were elected, there were then only three known 
Governments from which you could make a choice — the Empire, 
the Monarchy, and the Republic. It certainly could not have 
been in the contemplation either of yourselves or your electors to 
create a Government representing no form then known, answering 
to none of the three known forms which you might then have had. 
in view. You set aside the Empire at the outset by your vote of 
deposition, and you were so numerous at the time of your assem- 
bling at Bordeaux that your heads were turned, and you fancied 
the country had chosen your opinions when it had only chosen 
your persons. . . . Powerful as you are in number and intelli- 
gence, how is it you have been unable to complete that laborious 
Monarchical enterprise which you prosecuted with such aidour 
last year, and which was wrecked by the repudiation of October 27 ? 
After that failure you persisted 111 the couise you had entered 
upon, and after check upon check, failure upon failure, you arrived 
at the Septennate. Nothing would be easier than to show that 
you cannot organise the Septennate such as you have created it, 
that you will be as unable four months hence as now you are to 
organise it, and that the pioblem can be solved only by patriotic 
ideas above all party interests. You are advised to take a recess, 
in older not to lose yourselves in the defile of the Septennate by 
leaving behind you I know not what Spanish dictatorship which 
makes the country uneasy. You are told to go into the country 
to consult your electors. I hope you may find electors who will 
sincerely enlighten you. You will see what storms will arise and 
you will come back frightened at the responsibility you have in- 
curred. .... You call yourselves a sovereign body. Now, 
a sovereign does not take repose. You have assumed the direc- 
tion of the country. It is necessary, therefore, that you should 
not abandon that direction, that you should not abdicate your 
sovereignty by taking a rest which you have not earned. That 
rest is a piece of pure strategy. To fly from problems is not to 
solve them, and your own interest requires you to show the 
country, by not abandoning your duty, that you intend to perform 
„ if * ♦ * * • The prorogation is said to be a traditional custom. 
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and rest is said to be good for the health. But have you earned 
this repose ? Do you leave behind you that political and adminis- 
trative security without which to-morrow appears troubled, and 
without which lepose is full of agitation ? What have you done 
as regards politics since May 18, 1873 ? Nothing beyond rejecting 
all the propositions submitted to you. You have rejected the 
[Republic, but the Bepublic is inevitable. You must be prepared 
for the existence of democracy, an invincible democracy.” 

The remarkable feature of this speech, as evincing the deter- 
mination of the speaker to keep within the bounds of statesman- 
like prudence, was his admission that the present Assembly had 
constituent lights, if only they would exercise those rights; a 
concession which the fanatics of the Extreme Left had always 
refused to make, but which was of importance as conciliating the 
more moderate Eepublicans. 

As Gambetta proceeded with his speech, he met with sundry 
noisy interruptions from the Bight. One of these gave rise to a 
very violent scene in the next day’s sitting of the Assembly. M. 
Sehcelcher, a prominent Eadical member, deputy for La Marti- 
nique, said he had read m the Journal Officiel that, on the previous 
day, M. Gallom d’lstria (a member of the Imperialist faction) had 
interrupted M. Gambetta with the expression, “ In 1852 the 
Bepublic fell, amid the contempt and disgust of all honest people.” 
M. Sehcelcher desned to know whethei the words were correctly 
reported, and whether their speaker maintained them. M. Galloni 
d’Istria was for the moment absent; but M. de Gavaiclie, an 
impetuous Eoyalist, shnekecl out that he indorsed them; where- 
mion several Bepublican deputies rushed across the hemicycle as 
^bn lesorting to personal violence. Thereupon ensued 
tremSScfous confusion, which only increased when M. Schoelcher, 
turning round to M. Gavardie, gave him the lie direct at the top 
of Ins voice. M. Buffet, fiom the Presidential chair, at once 
called t]\e offender to order, and energetically remonstrated with 
the wranglers on both sides, but nothing he could say had the 
slightest effect, and he was driven to the terrible expedient of 
putting on the official hat, and thereby suspending the sitting. 

The concluding sittings of the Assembly were chiefly taken up 
with debates on the Budget of 1875, which was eventually passed 
with only one dissentient voice. But the deficit of 1874 had still 
to be covered, for the Council and Governor of the Bank of France 
refused to agree to M. Wolowski’s proposal of a reduction of pay- 
ment on the Annual State Debt. M. Bodet proposed as a 
substitute the imposition of additional centimes on existing taxes. 
This was rejected by the Assembly on the last day of the Session, 
and the deficit remained staring the unhappy Finance Minister in 
the face, the only alternative before him being the acceptance of 
the offer of a loan from the Bank, in defiance of all the vaunted 
maxims of financial virtue. The Bonapsfrtists were not a little 
pleased at his proved inability to surmount the obstacles before 
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which M. Hague had been driven to retire. Once more the 
Badicals endeavoured to obtain a vote on the question of adjourn- 
ment ; they were told by M. Martel, who happened to act as Pre- 
sident on the occasion, that such a course would be contrary to 
the rules of the Chamber. Eventually the Session was brought 
to a close amidst the clamour of a number of irate deputies calling 
in question the authority of the President and the decision of the 
majority. 

Thus terminated an episode of parliamentary history in 
France — from January to August, 1874 — singularly undignified in 
its incidents and unfruitful in its results. The mutual antagonism 
of factions unable to move themselves, yet jealous of letting their 
rivals stir a step, the capricious phases of personal and party 
adhesion, had resulted in leaving the political machine at a 
standstill. The Septennate had come round to the point from 
which it had started. It still bore the character of Provisorium , 
no one knowing what form of government its provisional holder 
was to represent. In spite of promises, the Constitutional Laws 
which were to afford some basis for State administration, were 
left knocking at the doors of the Assembly, no nearer entrance 
than when M. Thiers had left them there in May 1873. Even 
the organic law on Municipalities, which Cfovernment had pro- 
fessed to have at heart, was stifled for the time being ; the tempo- 
rary measure of January 20, winch placed the appointment of 
mayors wholly in the hands of the cential authority, having been 
prolonged, on a motion of M. Clapier’s of June 20, fiom a one 
year’s to a two yeais’ term. With a general impression that 
such a futile state of things could not long continue, that a legis- 
lative body so impotent to cany a single measure for the satis- 
faction of the nation’s uncertainties, must soon dissolve for very 
lack of vital force, the country received back into its bosom the 
deputies who professed to lepresent it m the halls of Versailles, 
and the Permanent Committee commenced its fortnightly sittings 
at the head-quarters of administration. 

During the period which we have been surveying, two of the 
political actors who had made their names more or less con- 
spicuous on the arena of debate and in Ministerial councils had 
passed away — M. Beule and M. de Goulard. M. Beule died by 
his own hand, on April 5. His numerous failures as a politician 
seem to have preyed upon his mind. As a man of letters he had 
achieved a more solid reputation, his chief work having been the 
Studies on the Caesars, published m the Revue des Deux Mondes 
towaids the close of the Second Empire, in which he had openly 
compared JNapoleon HI. to the Emperors Domitian and Caligula. 

M. de Goulard died on July 5, little more than a month after 
he had been engaged m an aboitive attempt to form a Ministry 
which should replace that of the Due de Bioglie, His manage- 
ment of the finances'' under M. Thiers is matter of recent 
history. He was a man who, without having achieved extra- 
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ordinary distinction, was highly thought of, and enjoyed the 
lespect of all parties. 

An obituary notice is also due to one, not a statesman, whose 
name will ever rank high among the Fiench literaiy celebrities of 
the nineteenth centuiy. M. Jules Michelet, the historian, whom 
some have called the 66 Macaulay ” of his country’s annals, died at 
Hyeres on February 9, at the age of seventy-six. From this 
brilliant but eccentric man of genius it might seem too great a 
descent to mention Jules Janin, the clever feuilletonist , the 
Parisian’s “ prince of critics,” whose funeral, however, on June 21, 
was almost a national event, nearly the whole of the Paris literary 
and artistic world being present on the occasion. 


CHAPTER II. 

‘'Crimes of Limours” — A French “Claimant” — Escape of New Caledonian convicts 
— Escape of Marshal Bazune— The President’s tour — Death of M Guizot — State 
of parties' — Elections parliamentary, provincial, and municipal — Rival Bona- 
partists — Prince of Wales at E«clunont and Chantilly — The Spanish Note — The 
v ithdiawal of the Chfoaqirc — Right and Loft Centres — Winter Session of the 
Assembly — Comte do Chambord’b lotter — Presidential Message — Debates on 
University education and freedom of worship — Conscription provisions — Bona- 
partist debate — Remarks on Arnnn trial — Death of M Ledru-Rollin. 

In the absence of strong dramatic excitement in the political 
world, the public mind during the pailiamentary season found 
means to feed its taste for things new and st-iange, m some inci- 
dents connected with the domain of judicature. Of these, we 
shall select for special mention the 44 Climes of Limours ” and the 
Naundorff litigation. The canton of Limours is a district situ- 
ated within* a few leagues from Paris. In January 1873, a gaide- 
chasse and his wife were found assassinated in their cottage at 
Augerville, with then heads beaten in and almost separated from 
their bodies. A rigorous hut fruitless search was made to dis- 
cover the peipetrator of the crime, and the excitement caused by 
the event was dying out, when one evening in October, the servant 
of the cuie of the neighbouring village of Vaugrigneuse, on 
answering the door of the presbyteiy, found herself assaulted by 
an individual who heat 3ier about the head, but at once took to 
flight on her crying for help. Four days afterwards an old man 
named Bunet was found dead between the two mattresses of his 
bed, having been struck over the head with a hatchet. A fowl- 
ing-piece, a small sum of money, and several titres de rente had 
been stolen by the murdeier, whom the police were unable to 
discover. At the end of the month following, an individual 
named Duval, residing at the hamlet of F orges-les-Bains, was 
assassinated in the same manner as Bunet, the murderer canying 
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off all the valuables in the house. The last crime was committed 
on the night preceding Christmas Eve, when two elderly unmar- 
ried ladies residing at St. Maurice, were murdered in a similarly 
barbarous style, their money and jewellery being stolen. The 
whole district became panic-struck ; houses were barricaded at 
night-time, and no one dared to venture out after six o’clock. 
Towards the end of January 1874, a rural postman named Desire 
Legrand, was found in a pine-wood, near the hamlet of Vaugri- 
gneuse, strangled with his own pocket-handkerchief, having evi- 
dently committed suicide. His lettei-bag was found by his side, con- 
taining, besides the letters he had to deliver, a written statement, 
declaring his personal innocence of the crimes in question, and 
giving the names of the alleged murderers, five in number. It 
was generally thought that Desire was seriously compromised in 
the murders, and that he committed suicide from feelings of 
remorse. The persons he had denounced were forthwith appre- 
hended, but after detaining them in prison for two months, the 
police authorities, being convinced of their innocence, set them at 
liberty, and the public mind remained as mystified as ever on the 
subject. That eight or ten persons should have been assassinated 
with impunity in a small district, within a few leagues of Paiis, 
was a startling affair. The police began the hunt again, but 
could find no trace. But in the month of June an agricultural 
labourer, named Bonier, was taken up on the charge of a murder 
committed near Nogen t le Botiou, also in the vicinity of Paris, 
though not in the same direction. The cncumstances were these : 
On May 2d, a farmer and his wife lesidmg at a place called 
Tertre, went to the fete of Ckarbonmeres, leaving behind them 
their children ; returning in the afternoon they found their son 
and daughter both lying m a pool of blood, the girl quite dead, 
and the boy in a hopeless condition. The authoiities immediately 
commenced an inquiry, the result of which indicated Poirier as 
the assassin. "When the police went to anest him ilr was found 
that he had left home; upon learning which, the whole population, 
armed with old muskets, scythes, &c., turned out to beat the 
country, which is thickly wooded. After some time Poiiier was 
driven to a copse, and after a vain effoit to break through the 
toils, he w 7 as forced to surrender. After his arrest, he confessed 
to a series of murders, beginning some years back, but denied 
having anything to do with those committed in the canton of 
Limours, or having had any accomplice in the atrocities to which 
lie pleaded guilty. His assertions, however, did not meet with 
entile credit, and people were inclined rather to indulge the 
belief that the same wretch or wretches had been guilty of the 
double seiies of massacres, than that the system had been carried 
out from two independent centies of crime. Poirier was tried in 
the Assize Court ofi the Eure et Loir, and executed at Chartres 
in September. 

The Naundorff litigation was no less than the suit of a 
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claimant to be the rightful representative of the Royal Bourbon 
line, as against the Comte de Chambord. The claimant himself 
was a so-called Captain Adelbert de Bourbon, of the Butch Army, 
whose father, generally known by the name of Naundorff, a clock- 
maker, had, fifty years previously, asserted his pretensions to be the 
unfoitunate Dauphin of the Temple, and had chosen to call him- 
self the Due de JNToimandie. NaundoifPs pretensions had been 
put an end to by a decree of one of the French tribunals without 
trial ; by which decree also he had been expelled from France. He 
had died at Delft in 1845. In Holland, however, the claims of 
himself and his family seem to have met with rather general 
recognition, and his sons had been advanced to posts in the 
State. On the present occasion, M. Jules Favie was the advocate 
selected to make good the pretensions of the soi-chsant grandson 
of Louis XVI. He went through the story of the asserted escape 
of the Dauphin, as thus : — 

The Dauphin was confined in the tower of the Temple, and 
there was only one door. Several devoted conspirators, and among 
them the Comte de Montmorin and Josephine de Beauharnais, 
furnished the necessary funds. One morning some opium was 
administeiedto the Dauphin, who was carried upstairs in a basket, 
and a lay fig uie, made to lesemble him, was placed in his bed. 
After a short time this fit and was discovered, and the Government 
had a deaf and dumb child substituted, so as to make it believed 
that Louis XVII. was still in the Temple. A doctoi was called in 
to poison the child, but an apothecary administered a counter 
poison, and shortly afterwards both doctor and apothecaiy weie 
poisoned. As the deaf and dumb boy would not die, a sickly lad 
was procured from a hospital ; and he soon died, was subjected to a 
post-mortem examination, and was placed in a coffin. This coffin 
was taken upstairs, where the Dauphin had passed some eight or 
ten months ; anothei substitution was accomplished, the dead body 
was placed in a basket, and Louis XVII. was put in the coffin. On 
the way to the cemeteiy a last substitution was effected ; the 
Dauphin was slipped out of the coffin and some bundles of papers 
slipped in. Louis XVII. was confided to the caie of trusty friends, 
and all the Courts of Europe were warned of what had occurred. 
After these astonishing assertions, M. Jules Favre went on to 
accuse all the persons who had suborn to the death of the Dauphin 
as guilty of deliberate falsehood. He then said that the people 
chiefly concerned in the escape of the Dauphin were Barras, 
Charette, Josephine Beauharnis, Hoche, Pichegru, &e., adding 
that a man named Lament, who liad managed the details, was 
afterwards sent to Cayenne by Bonaparte. The widow Simon, 
who died m hospital in 1819, up to her last breath declared that the 
Dauphin had made his escape ; and when questioned by the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, by the Duchesse de Bern, and Talleyrand, she per- 
sisted in the tmth of her statement. Shoitly after Bonaparte 
married Josephine, he had the Dauphin’s coffin taken up in pres- 
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ence of Fouche and Savary, and it was found empty. It was said, 
too, that in 1814, Josephine, disinclined to witness the usurpation 
of the Comte de Provence, confided the secret to the Emperor of 
Russia. The Comte did all he could to procure her silence, offering 
her a Marshal’s baton for her son Eugene Beauharnais, and a pro- 
vince of France. Prince Eugene refused. According toM. Jules 
Favre, in the secret Treaty of Paris, the high contracting Powers 
stated that they had no material proof of the death of Louis XVII, 
And on his death-bed Louis XVIII, referred M. Tionchet to a 
certain chest, which he examined, in company with M. de Villele 
and two other Ministers. After ,an examination of its contents, 
the Ministers agreed to proclaim the Due de Normandie (Louis 
XVII.), but Cardinal de Latil objected, and thus Charles X. was 
crowned. 

M. Favre went into long details of the subsequent history oi 
the escaped Dauphin, who, it was said, bonowed the name of 
Naundorff for convenience : and he dwelt on two attempts that 
had been made to assassinate him, the first at Pi ague, wheie he 
was stabbed one night m several places ; and again m London, 
where he was shot tin ougli the aim with a bullet when he was 
quietly walking in his garden. Now, as the Republican advocate 
astutely remarked, people do not assassinate impostors, but they 
do assassinate kings. 

But all M. Jules Favre’s eloquence could not make good his 
client’s case before the Court of Appeal; and on February 27 
judgment was given against him on the following grounds : — 

cc Considering that the widow Naundorff and the children, 
issue of her maniage, claim against the Comte de Chamboid the 
position and the lights which would belong to their father and her 
husband as son of Louis XVI. and Mane Antoinette ; that the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XVI., died m the puson of the Temple on 
June 8, 1795, as was pioved by a record of the same date, 
24 Piamal, An. 3 ; that this record was destroyed during the Com- 
mune, but that copies have been produced which are not disputed 
by the defendants ; that such recoid was drawn up in due form 
before two witnesses, agreeably to the law of December 24, 1792; 
that the widow and children Naundorff seek to furnish proofs that 
the Dauphin escaped from the Temple by means of a twofold sub- 
stitution, the particulars of which they set forth, and which are 
most fantastic ; consideiing that it was proved by the medical wit- 
nesses that the child which died m the Temple was afflicted with 
scrofula ; that, therefore, the simultaneous residence of the Royal 
child, the dumb child, and the rickety child is inadmissible; that 
Naundorff was able to fabricate documents at his pleasure ; that 
they cannot be seriously offered as proof, since a forger miofit 
easily have concocted them after acquainting himself with the cir- 
cumstances of the events which he wishes to distort ; considering 
that in the proof tendeied theie is nothing which appeals to be 
convincing; considering that if the evidence of upright and 
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honest old men such as Lane and G-onin has been exposed to ciiti- 
cism in its details, it has been confirmed by other witnesses as to 
the facts as a whole, and places beyond all dispute the record of 
the death of the Dauphin ; considering that this recoid of death 
is not open to attack by singular allegations, a host of vague 
rumours, futile presumption, and possession of a certain civil 
status abroad ; that Naundorff was able to find persons of good 
faith easy to be deceived, and that it is not surprising to find him 
accompanied by such a following as has never been wanting to 
pseudo-Dauphins in France ; considering that Naundorff exhibited 
no qualifications but those of a bold adventurer, a man without 
talent, who undertook to play a part rendered the more easy by 
the mystery of his birth, without more cunning and skill than 
those who preceded him ; considering, lastly, that the ceitificate 
of death has all the force of authenticity, and that the statement 
of facts which it is desired to support by evidence has to be 
simply rejected; considering that the present judgment enters 
upon these details to establish a loftier barrier between the dignity 
of the Crown and the impostors who seek to approach it — for 
these reasons and those set forth by the Judges below, the Court 
confirms in all lespects the judgment appealed against, and fines 
the Naundorff heirs accoidmgly.” 

At the end of March much surprise was caused by a telegram 
announcing that M. Kochefoit and five of his Communist fellow- 
exiles had escaped fiom their durance in the island of New Cale- 
donia, amid the wastes of the Pacific Ocean. At first the incident 
seemed almost incredible. It was, indeed, a daring and spirited 
venture on the pait of the dcportes . The Government authorities, 
relying on the presence of numerous shaiks m the wateis round the 
island, had fancied the evasion of convicts highly improbable, and 
had contented itself with foibidding the approach of small craft 
within a certain number of yards of the shore. The captives were 
allowed to*fish for recreation, and a very lax supervision was kept 
over them while thus employed. Eochefoi t and his friends watched 
their opportunity. They had contrived to secure the services of the 
owner of a boat ; and one day, when occupied apparently as usual 
by the sea-shore, they suddenly plunged into the waves, swam 
some 300 yaids, and reached the friendly vessel, from which they 
presently tiansferred themselves into one of larger dimensions, and 
made their way to Australia. 

But a still more startling evasion of State captivity occurred 
before the summer was over. Scarcely had the Assembly sepa- 
rated, when the public was electrified by the intelligence that ex- 
Marshal Bazaine had escaped from his durance in the Isle St. 
Marguerite, by means of a rope-ladder and of a boat cleverly rowed 
by his wife and his wife’s nephew. The version subsequently given 
of the affair by the late captive himself and Madame Bazaine was 
dramatic in the extreme ; but people could not readily bring 
themselves to believe that mere chance had been so favourable as 
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they made out, or that a corpulent man of sixty-five had really, in 
the dead of night, let himself down a perpendicular cliff of nearly 
100 feet, resting when half-way, by an iron hook attached to his 
girdle, then and there striking a lucifer-match as a signal to the 
faithful friends rowing over the stormy waters to his rescue, had 
thereafter plunged into the waves and battled his way till, almost 
dead from cold and exhaustion, he was dragged into the boat. It 
was more credible that his evasion had been facilitated by negli- 
gence on the part of some of the officials and connivance on that 
of others; and the judicial inquiry which was instituted into the 
matter on September 16, at Grasse, resulted m such a conclu- 
sion. That inquiry had to deal with the fate of eight persons 
who were arrested on the charge of complicity. The governor of 
the prison — M. Marchi, a Corsican, and therefore, so to say, a 
Bonapartist by blood — and four gaolers, were charged with neglect 
of duty conducing to the evasion of M. Bazaine ; and Colonel 
Villette, the prisoners fiiend and companion and former aide-de- 
camp, Captain Domeau, a cashiered officer of the army, and 
Barreau, the ex-Mai shahs body-servant, weie accused of having 
directly participated m the escape. M. Bull, the nephew of 
Madame Bazaine, ivas also accused, but he was not in the hands 
of justice, and his case was dealt with m his absence. The evi- 
dence was very conflicting, and in parts imperfect, and it was 
founded much more upon hypothesis than English practice would 
consider justifiable. The broad outlines, however, of the enter- 
prise seem to have been these : — Madame Bazaine and M. Rull, 
evidently well-informed as to the laxity of the anangements 
within the prison, chartered an Italian steamer, from which they 
landed at Cannes, and rowed m an open boat to the Isle of St. 
Maiguente. Bazaine had meantime received through Doineau a 
message from his wife to the effect that she had secured an Italian 
u villa,” this being the watch woid by which it was arranged 
Bazaine should understand the steamer had been chartered. The 
prisoner and his fiiend, Colonel Villette, then, according to the 
theory of the prosecution, were able to slip out of the rooms occu- 
pied by the ex-Marshal, between the hour when the governor left 
them and the hour when the gates were locked. To guard against 
the chance of being observed by the gaolers, Bazaine had asked a 
few days before for a tent as a shelter fiom the burning sun, and 
this served to screen his departure fiom his quaiters on the night 
of the escape. Next comes the question. How did the prisoner 
make his way to the boat ? He did so in one of two ways. 
Eithei he simply walked out through one of the posterns — and 
for this purpose he must have obtained the assistance of the 
governor and some of the gaoleis — or he must have really lowered 
himself, oi been loweied, o\ er the cliff, as was affirmed in the sen- 
sational account presented, with some singular variations, in the 
letters of the ex-Marshal himself and of his wife. The Conrt at 
Grasse rejected the former hypothesis ; but also declined to believe 
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that the prisoner, a man advanced in years and of heavy build, 
had descended without aid the face of a precipice like the sea- 
front of St. Marguente. The Court concluded that it was Colonel 
Yillette who gave the assistance required, that it was he who 
manufactured the lope, and that he fastened it round Bazame’s 
waist while the descent was being made. This would account for 
the fact that no signs of the strain of a rope had been discovered 
on the gargoyle of the parapet, at the foot of which, nevertheless, 
the rope was found. When Colonel Yillette had performed this 
service, he was able to get back to his apaitments in the prison 
just before the doois weie locked for the night. Of course the 
escape of the prisoner was not detected till the following morning. 
Upon this theory of the escape the Court convicted Colonel Yil- 
lette, Captain Doineau, two of the gaoleis, and M. Bull, Madame 
Bazame’s nephew. 

The sentences were not severe. To Colonel Villette was 
awarded only six months’ imprisonment. The same punishment 
was formally inflicted upon the absent M. Bull. Plantin, the 
most scandalously negligent of the gaolers, was also condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment, and his less culpable colleague, Gigoux, 
to one month’s. Captain Doineau, who conveyed the important 
message fiom Madame Bazaine to her husband, got off with only 
two months’ incaiceration. M. Mai chi, the Governor, and the 
lest of the officials, weie acquitted; though it was shown that, to 
say the least, the admmistiation of the State Prison of St. Mar- 
guerite was conducted with a laxity which would be severely con- 
demned in the management of any common gaol. 

In the middle of August the Marshal-President quitted the 
Elysee Palace, where he had taken up his quarters on the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly, to visit the north-western provinces. He 
was well leceived, but at some places the manifestations of popular 
feeling had peculiar significance. The cries of Vive la Republique ! 
were frequent ; so was the cry of Vive le President de la Repub- 
Itque! That of Vive le Mavechal f was raiely heaid. At St. Malo, 
M. Ho vi us, the ex-President of the Chamber of Commerce, ven- 
tured on a dnect demand that he should give a definitive character 
to his rule. At Moilaix a tumult was created by the apostrophe 
of a young priest, who exclaimed, 44 Marshal, I call upon you, in 
the name of the Breton clergy, to defend Borne and Pius IX. as 
you defend Fiance ! ” At St. Biieue the Mayor cited an old say- 
ing attributed to the Marshal — 44 For us you repiesent Order and 
Peace. You said at the Malakhoff, 4 1 am here, and will remain 
here’ (Je suis et fy reste). You are there ; remain there.” At 
Brest the streets were thronged with people and brilliantly illumi- 
nated. At St. Nazaiie and Nantes the greeting had a strong 
flavour of Bepublieanism. At 44 Black Angers ” {Angers le Noir) 
the Bishop, an Ultramontane partisan, made allusion to the 
44 grief and humiliation inflicted on the ^Church and its august 
head ” ; but his sentiments elicited no response from the Marshal, 
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whose silence was held to intimate his disapproval. On the whole he 
could not hut see that the nation — as represented by North-western 
France — wanted him to make his position definite; and that a 
Septennate, bearing a provisional character merely, was unable to 
win the affections of the people or command their trust. In the 
Department of Calvados at this time the tendency of popular 
feeling shewed itself in the election to the Assembly of an Im- 
perialist candidate, M. Delaunay ; while, at the same time, the 
numbers polled on the Republican side showed no relative diminu- 
tion of strength in that party — the absolute losers were the 
Legitimists and Royalists. The following month the Marshal 
made another northern tour, visiting Lille, Arras, and St. Quentin, 
his principal object being to inspect the state of the garrisons. 

On September 12 there passed away from the world and its 
concerns one whose name once filled a conspicuous place m his 
country’s political histoiy. M. Guizot died at the advanced age 
of eighty-seven, at his rural retreat of Yal Richer in Normandy. 
The following Tuesday he was buried in the neighbouring ceme- 
tery of S, Ouen le Pin, his remains being followed to the grave 
by the Yicomte d’Harcourt as representing the President of the 
Republic, by the Due de Broglie, by the English Dean of West- 
minster, and by many functionaries and other men of note. 
M. Thiers was not able to be present at the funeral of his old 
political lival, but he wrote the following letter of condolence to 
M, Guillaume Guizot, in answer to the announcement of his 
father’s death : — 

cc I appreciate more than anybody the immeasurable loss you 
have just suffered, for I was your illustrious fathei’s contemporary 
long enough to know all the greatness of his merits. You are 
aware that in the midst of the difficulties of our time I often 
differed in opinion from him. But you must also be aware that 
those divergencies never prevented my rendering him the justice 
■which he deserved, and I am convinced that he, on hisrpart, did 
as much for me. If I were not obliged to husband my strength, 
especially on the eve of a rather too long journey, I should have 
repaired to Yal Richer for the purpose of paying my sincere 
homage at the foot of the grave to my old and glorious colleague. 
Rest assured, however, that at this moment my thoughts will be 
with you, full of great and sympathetic recollections which go 
back neaily half a century.” 

This is not the place to review the character or career of the 
statesman-historian-philosopher whose active life was now brought 
to a close by simple decay of nature; but one remark may be 
bestowed on a side of his nature which distinguished Fianpois 
Guizot from the great majority of Frenchmen m these modern 
times : he was a true representative of the old Huguenots, who 
were almost obliterated from the inventory of national life after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Grave, strict in his 
private morals, severe and dogmatic in his mental stiucture, 
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devoted to the interests of Protestantism, aveise from rationalistic 
speculation, he obtained among his own co-religionists the nick- 
name of c ‘ Pope Guizot.” The confession of faith contained in his 
will declared the deliberate convictions of his life’s experience on 
the highest of subjects : — 

“ I die in the bosom of the Beformed Christian Church of 
France, in which I was born and in which I congratulate myself 
on having been born. In remaining always connected with her I 
exercised the liberty of conscience which she allows her members 
in their relations with God, and which she herself invoked in 
establishing heiself. I examined, I doubted,* I believed that the 
strength of the human mind was sufficient to solve the problems 
presented by the universe and man, and that the strength of the 
human will was sufficient to regulate man’s life accoidmg to its 
law and its moral end. After having long lived, acted, and re- 
flected, I remained and still remain convinced that the universe 
and man are neither of them sufficient to explain and regulate 
themselves naturally by the mere force of fixed laws which preside 
over them and of the human wills which are brought into play. 
It is my profound belief that God, who created the universe and 
man, governs and preserves or modifies them, whether by those 
geneial laws which we call natuial laws, whether by special acts 
which we call supernatural, emanating, like the general laws, from 
His perfect and free wisdom and from His infinite power, which 
He lias enabled us to xecognise in their effects and forbids us from 
being acquainted with in their essence and design. I thus re- 
turned to the convictions in which I was cradled, always fiimly 
attached to the person and libeity which I have received from 
God, and which are my honour as well as my right on the earth, 
but again feeling myself a child in God’s hands and sincerely re- 
signed to so large a share of ignorance and weakness. I believe 
in God and adore Him, without attempting to comprehend Him. 
I see Him present and acting not only m the permanent govern- 
ment of the umveise and m the innermost life of men’s souls, but 
in the history of human societies, especially m the Old and New 
Testaments — monuments of the Divine Eevelation and action by 
the mediation and sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Chiist, for the salva- 
tion of the human race. I bow before the mysteries of the Bible 
and the Gospel, and I hold aloof fiom scientific discussion and 
solutions by which men have attempted to explain them. I trust 
that God permits me to call myself a Christian, and I am con- 
vinced that in the light which I am about to enter we shall fully 
discern the purely human origin and vanity of most of our dis- 
sensions here below on divine things.” 

The vigorous old man was engaged in writing to the end ; and 
his u History of France for his Grandchildren ” showed no decay 
of mental power ; he had just completed the record of Louis XIV. s 
reign. Almost his last words referred to his country. They are 
said to have been these : — Pauvre peuple, inconstant , malade y 
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qwi n’estjidhle ni aux autres ni a lui-meme — difficile a servir: 
mais cest un grand pays, et ilfaut le Men servir” 

From the statesman whose battles were over, we turn again to 
the living strife of parties, A few hours after the world had 
been apprised of the death of M. Guizot the moie exciting an- 
nouncement was made that a Departmental election, fixed to take 
place in the Maine et Loire, had resulted in favour of M. Maille, 
the Republican candidate, ex-Mayor of Angers, as against M. 
Bruas, the Septennalist, Mayor of Saumur, and M. Berger, an ex- 
Deputy, the Bonapartist nominees. This election had been looked 
forward to with especial anxiety by the different parties concerned. 
No pains had been spared to strengthen the position of the 
Government candidate. The numbers respectively polled were a 
surprise to all. M. Maille received, in round numbers, 45,000 
votes, at least 15,000 more than his party had expected him to 
gain ; M. Bruas, 26,000 ; M. Berger, 25,000. The Imperialists, 
it was said, had had their heads turned by their success m Cal- 
vados, .and risked the present venture without having one local 
journal to support them. But, according to the Fiench Consti- 
tution, it was necessaiy that this election should be supplemented 
by another. ‘When three candidates present themselves for elec- 
tion, the one who is definith ely chosen must count more votes than 
his two livals combined; and where this is not the case on the 
first ballot, a second ballot must ensue. This second ballot, m the 
case of the Maine et Loire election, took place on September 28. 
I 11 hopes of defeating the Republican at any price, the Septen- 
nalists and Imperialists agreed to throw their votes together ; and 
M. Berger withdrew in favour of the Government candidate. 
Notwithstanding this coalition, M. Maille obtained 6,000 more 
votes on the second occasion than he had obtained on the fiist, 
and his enemies leaped the disci edit of a singularly unprincipled 
conspiracy. For the Bonapartists, indeed — whose object was to 
get back the Empiie in any way they could, and whose r mode of 
action was known to be based on opportunity and expediency — the 
alliance was no matter of wonder ; but the Orleamsts, the paity of 
whom the present suppoiters of the Septennate, as such, mainly 
consisted, showed a singular dereliction of the piinciples and tra- 
ditions on which their political existence was founded, when they 
consented to an understanding with the partisans of Napoleon IV., 
and sacuficed to their dread of a Republic the championship 
of that moderate Constitutional freedom with which Imperialism 
was in dneet and in econcileable contradiction. But, in fact, 
their suppoit of the Septennate on its own merits had already 
shown the Orleamsts to be at this time the party which had less 
the com age of its ideas than either of the other three by whom 
the nation was divided. The attempt to fuse the interests of the 
White and the Tricolour Royalty having failed — the Legitimists 
turning ^ on their would-be allies with the contemptuousness of 
impracticable consistency — the Republic, such a Republic as 
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Gambetta and the Extreme Left would accept, being, equally with 
successful Imperialism, simply their own extinction, the politicians 
who cherished the hope of seeing Louis Philippe’s descendants 
guiding the destinies of France, found their best hope in waiting 
behind the dubious emblazonment of Maishal MacMahon’s shield. 
This was conceivable, if not very dignified ; but to aim at defeat- 
ing the Eepublic by means of Bonapartist aid, cried most political 
critics of the Maine et Loire election, was blind as well as un- 
dignified ; for the cause of the Napoleons only could gain by such 
an alliance, in the obvious temper of the country, and the cause 
of the Napoleons ought to have been eschewed by every Orleans 
adherent as the evil thing itself. 

A speech* delivered by M. Thiers, shortly after this election, to 
a deputation sent to greet him at Vizille, near Grenoble, was 
hailed as an encouragement to their prospects by the Kepublican 
party. After reviewing his own Administration, the veteian states- 
man said, in allusion to its fall : — u A Government was overturned 
which had concluded peace, and restored order, credit, the finances, 
and the army, because it would not lend itself to the re- 
establishment of the Monarchy. Well, has that Monarchy been 
re-established ? Eighteen months have elapsed ; they have had 
a majonty, and the public foice. Have they re-established it? 
No ; they have spent the time and strength of the country in 
vacillation, which weakens us, and m the eyes of Europe leaves us 
neither the reality nor the appeaiance of a finn policy, settled in 
its views and knowing and doing what it wishes. The Monarchy 
is not adapted to the state of things in France and of men’s 
minds. The rivaliy, moreover, of three parties wanting different 
dynasties and institutions, ready to coalesce against any throne 
which might be set up, renders any Monarchy piactically impos- 
sible. I have a right to say this because, though possessing a 
majority and actual force, they have not done what they reproached 
me for fiot doing. Well, since Monarchy is out of the question, it 
is necessary to have the Eepublic — a wise and well-ordered, but 
frank and sincere Eepublic, called by its proper name that it may 
not be despised beforehand as a falsehood.” 

The temper of the country was further tested by three sets of 
elections, which came on before the winter meeting of the Assembly. 
These were — first, the elections to the Councils-General through- 
out the country ; secondly, the six still outstanding departmental 
elections to the Assembly; thirdly, the municipal elections, or 
choice of civic councillors, neaily 430,000 in number, for the 
36,000 Communes of France. 

The elections to the Councils-General came on on October 1. 
Properly speaking, the Councils-General were not supposed to be 
political bodies. Men of honourable position and practical habits 
werd to administer local affairs without troubling themselves about 
the general destinies of the State ; and it was a natural conse- 
quence that social importance came to be very much a test of 
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eligibility for the office of Councillor. In 1874 party feeling had 
come to sway these elections, as well as others more directly 
political ; but the previous bias had assured a certain weight to 
Conservative influences, and aceoidingly the result of the October 
suffrage of 1874 was relatively rather than directly indicative of 
the tendency of opinion. Of the two main divisions of party 
each in fact claimed to be satisfied. Out of the 1,400 seats to 
be filled, the anti-Republicans, according to their most moderate 
computation, made a gain by twenty-one ; the Republicans, on the 
other hand, asserted a small gain on their side. But, as between 
the Monarchists of different shades, the profit was clearly for the 
Bonapaitist side. The Legitimists and Orleanists, as such, con- 
fessed themselves disappointed. The most noticeable incident of 
the elections was the contest for Corsica, which brought face to 
face two rival members of the Imperial family — Prince Napoleon 
Jerome and Prince Charles Bonaparte. Each claimed to represent 
the canton of Ajaccio; and the former supported his cause by the 
publication of letters formerly addressed to hrm by the late Em- 
peror, and recognising him as an official candidate. To counteract 
this move Prince Charles put forward a letter written by the 
Prince Imperial to M. Pietii, ex-Prefect of Police, m these terms: 
a I think it well that you should go to Ajaccio to support my 
cousin, Prince Charles Napoleon, as a candidate for the ConseiU 
General of Corsica. Your presence, by showing what my senti- 
ments are, will tend to maintain that moderation and calmness 
among the population which I wish always to he preserved. You 
had the Emperor's confidence. You now possess mine ; and I rely 
on your attachment and zeal to put an end to uncertainties.” 

The selection of Pnnce Charles, who was a brother of Cardinal 
Bonapaite, was made by the Empress Eugenie under the advice of 
M, Rouher, and was mainly due to her anxiety to obtain for her 
son the suppoit of the clerical paity throughout France. The con- 
test was lively. Two Bonapaitist journals, L^cho cVAjadcio and 
Le Patriote d& la Corse, respectively trumpeted the claims of the 
rival cousins. Eventually, by a large majority, Prince Charles was 
returned; and the ascendency of the eldei bianch of the Impel ml 
House over its rebellious scion was thus confirmed. Of the depart- 
mental elections to the Assembly, three took place on October 18; 
three more early in November. In the Seine et Oise the Imperialist 
candidate was the Due de Padoue, a former Minister of Napoleon III., 
the same personage who had taken a leading part in the pilgrimage 
to Chiselhurst on the occasion of the Prince Imperial’s birthday. He 
now took the opportunity to remind the electors of his services on 
that occasion ; and was audacious enough to promise them that at 
the end of the Septennate, if not, indeed, sooner, Napoleon IV. 
would he seated on the throne of his father. Moreover, he urged 
the Mayors of the Department not to heed the directions of the 
Prefect in the coming election ; quoting as against that officer some 
„ words that he alleged Marshal MacMahon to have uttered to him- 
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self on the neutrality exacted from all Mayors, an offence for which 
Government decided on at once revoking his own appointment of 
Mayor of Courson D’Aulnay. When the election came on he was 
beaten ; but that he had managed to gain as many as 45,000 votes 
against 60,000 of M. Lenard, the Republican candidate, was, under 
the circumstances of his own position and of the Republican 
character of the Department, an encouraging fact for his party. 

The other election of most interest was that of M. Delisse 
Engrand m the Pas de Calais. It had to go through the process 
of a second ballotting, the majority for M. Delisse Engrand not 
being sufficient as against the other two candidates in the first 
instance. The newly elected Deputy was of the Bonapartist faction, 
though more loyal to the Septennate than the Due de Padoue had 
professed to be ; and on the whole, though in the general result 
of these aut umn elections, the Republicans had the most positive 
success, yet, relatively, the Imperialists had made an important 
advance. In the Municipal elections, which came on on Novem- 
ber 22, and in Paris a week later, Radicalism was triumphant. 
For the most pait, not only the Conservatives, but the moderate 
Republicans were driven out of the field. This was especially the 
case in the gieat towns. In Paris the Radical triumph was not 
only great but startling. The voting itself passed off very quietly, 
and it was not till the" newspaper announcement of the next day 
that people realised the situation. Then, the Conservative journals 
angrily accused the Parisians of favouring the return of the 
Commune, while the Republican piints, congratulating the countiy 
on what a geneial election for a new Assembly would have to 
show, counselled moderation to the more aident of their paity. 
To the respective successes of Radicalism and Imperialism, the 
Legitimists had nothing to oppose but hazy hopes and visions ; 
and m the absence of any solid ground for comfort, they 
sought fora moment to make capital out of a visit which the 
Prince .of Wales paid in the month of October to one of their 
most conspicuous leaders, the Due de la Rochefoucald-Bisaccia. 
The visit of course had nothing whatever, really, of a political 
character. It was a visit of puvate courtesy merely. In its inci- 
dents, however, it was sufficiently picturesque to lure us for a 
moment fiom the dull narrative of Septennatist politics, to con- 
template a revival of the Courtly hospitality of the old regime. 
One of the guests present at the Prince’s reception, gave an 
account of it from which we shall extiact some passages. 

“ On the departure of the late French Ambassador from London, 
the Prince of Wales, m expressing to the Due and Duckesse de la 
Rochefoucaukl-Bisaceia the regret he felt at their leaving England, 
promised to pay them a visit at the Chateau of Esclimont. The 
Prince even mentioned October 15 as the date of the visit, and 
with the punctuality chaiacteristic of the courtesy of Royal per- 
sonages, His Royal Highness arrived on tile very day which he had 
indicated several months beforehand. The Prince had expressed. 
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a desire on several occasions that his reception should be devoid 
of all ostentation, his visit being to see the life of a French Grand 
Seigneur under its habitual aspect. The Duke and Duchess, in 
order to carry out this wish, which they regarded as a command, 
contented themselves with inviting some friends whom they 
thought the Prince would like to meet. On the 15th inst., ac- 
cordingly, a special train, by the favour of the Western Railway 
Company, was placed by the Duke at the Prince’s service, and by 
four o’clock he had reached Rambouillet, where the Duke was 
waiting to receive him. 

C£ The Chateau of Esclimont dates from the Renaissance. It was 
restored with great ability m 1864 by M. Henri Parent, under 
the direction of the Duke, who is a man of taste, possesses a love 
of art, and is well known in France for his skill in the direction 
of such works. The Chateau is surrounded by a wide moat, and 
is flanked with six towers and several turrets. The keep, which 
is mediaeval, serves as the first portico, and is flanked with four 
turrets. A broad river runs through the park. From the win- 
dows of the Chateau a wide expanse of gieen swaid is visible, m 
which herds of deer roam at large, separated, however, from the 
rest of the park by a wire fence. On the eminences to the right 
and left aie veneiable oaks and other fine tiees. The stables are 
very fine, and the daily is a real gem, the walls being of porcelain, 
and exciting universal admixation. The magnificent weather had 
preserved all the beauty of the flowers, and the lawn was as green 
as any English turf. 

“ On Friday, breakfast was served at ten o’clock, and the most 
elegant equipages conveyed the distinguished persons invited by 
the Duke, to the scene of the sport. It was a little disturbed by 
the inhabitants of the country, who gatheied to do honour to the 
Prince, and mixed with the spoilsmen ; but, in spite of this little 
incident, 500 birds were brought down, everybody noticing the 
ease and precision with which the Piince shot. Lunch wa$ served 
at two o’clock m a marquee which served as the rendezvous for 
the shooting, and where the Duchess and other ladies joined the 
sportsmen. There was to have been dancing in the evening, but 
it was xecollected that the day was the anniversary of the death of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, and the hall was consequently postponed 
till Saturday. On Satui day theie was some capital shooting, and 
after dinner, dancing was kept up till 3 A.ir. On Sunday the Duke 
and Duchess and their fiiends escorted the Pimce to the fine 
Chateau of Dampiene, the lesidence of the young Duchesse de 
Luynes, the Duke’s daughter, whose husband fell on the field of 
Patay. The Duchess, with her two young children, received the 
Prince at the entrance. The Chateau, the residence of the Luynes 
family, is lich in art and othei treasures. On visiting the library, 
His Royal Highness was shown the correspondence of Louis XIV. 
and Colbert. He was much interested with the Chateau, 
and cordially appreciated the reception given him by the 
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Duchess, who had abandoned her solitude for a moment for the 
honour of receiving the Prince who was her father’s guest. After 
a walk in the splendid park, the Due and Duchesse de la Roche- 
foucauld-Bisaccia conducted His Royal Highness to Rambouillet, 
the seat of their friends the Due and Duchesse de la Tremouille, 
where the Prince was to spend two days, and where they were also 
to be guests. Rambouillet is celebrated as the scene of the death 
of Francis I., and as the residence of the Count of Toulouse, as also 
for the visit paid to it by Charles X. It is not architecturally re- 
markable, but, thanks to the taste of the Due and Duchesse de la 
Tremouille, it is elegantly fitted up, and has some beautiful wains- 
coting. The park, too, is very fine. On Monday the Due 
de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, the Due de la Tremouille, and 
the Marquis de Lau, the Barons Soubeyran and Hottmguer, 
offered the Prince some shooting, and, despite the wretched 
weather, 1,200 birds were shot, including 1,100 pheasants. His 
Royal Highness brought down nearly 300. The next day there 
was rabbit shooting, and at 6 p.m. the Prince departed, leaving the 
most favourable impression on all who had the pleasure and honour 
of making his acquaintance.” 

After taking leave of the Due de la Rochefoucald-Bisaceia, the 
Prince of Wales visited the Due d’Aumale at Chantilly. On 
arriving at this famed histone seat, the Prince was received by the 
Due d’Aumale and diove to the grand stable, where nearly a couple 
of centuries ago thePnnce de Conde, the victoi of Kocioy,had en- 
tertained the Czar Peter the Cheat. The approaches to the stables 
were lined by English trainers and jockeys, of whom there is a 
veiitable colony at Chantilly, who greeted the Prince on his 
arrival with a loud hurrah. Having inspected the stables, he 
drove to the Faisanderie, where, after dejeuner ^ the shooting 
commenced. In the evening there was a banquet at the Chateau, 
and on the monow a stag-hunt in the forest. The Prince returned 
late m the afternoon to Pans, dining at the Jockey Club ; and on 
the following day he accompanied Marshal MacMahon to the 
Marly preserves, where there was capital sport. On Saturday the 
Prince made an excursion to the Due de Mouchy's and the Prince 
de Sagran’s chateaux, situated north of Paris, taking dejeuner at 
the one and dining at the other. On Monday he went to meet the 
Princess of Wales on her arrival from Copenhagen, and returned 
to England. 

The course of foreign politics duiing the recess was marked by 
two diplomatic transactions— -the Spanish Note and its conse- 
quences, and the recall of the “ Oienoque.” To explain the former 
we must go back to the month of July, when the Spanish Grovem- 
ment made a complaint to the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the secret encouragement given to Carlism on the northern side 
of the Pyrenees. That the Carlist cause was in principle the same 
with the Legitimist cause, and that the Ultramontane party both 
in France and Spain identified their hopes with the success of the 
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two Pretenders* was notorious ; that the existing French Govern- 
ment, not finding it convenient to break with the Extreme Eight 
might find it advisable to give underhand countenance to the 
enterprise of the Spanish Bourbon, was presumable, and seemed 
to be borne out by facts. The Government of Marshal Serrano 
asserted that while Cailism was feeble and forced to hide its head 
in the mountains, it was on the French side of the frontier that 
the leaders found a refuge: that theie they laid their plans, 
thence communicated with the disaffected peasantry of Guipuzcoa 
and Navarre, then sallied out when the time was lipe, almost with- 
out concealment, to place themselves at the head of the rebellion : 
that Don Carlos himself had been allowed to take up his abode in 
the depaitment of the Lower Pyrenees, though the object of his 
residence there must have been known to every official of the 
French Government : that when his presence was thought to be 
needed, he passed unmolested into Spain, and since that time 
there had been a constant stream of Carlist traffic to and fro 
across the border: that contracts for the supply of arms and 
munitions of war had been arranged between the Carlist leaders 
and Fiench or foreign contractors on French soil, and that these 
contracts had been earned out with little or no attempt on the part 
of the French Government to interfeie with them. 

The Due Decazes instituted an inquiry into the circumstances, 
exposed the futility of the statements, and denied that the French 
Administration was in any way inculpated in any irregularities 
that might have taken place across the border. There, for a time, 
the matter rested ; and the recognition of the Government seated 
at Madrid, by the French Government, which took place soon 
afterwards, at the instance of Germany, seemed to place the re- 
spective Presidentships of Marshals MacMahon and Serrano on a 
sufficiently cordial footing. 

But in October, the old complaints began again. The Marquis 
de la Yega Armijo, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, presented a 
remonstrance at the failuie of the French Government to observe 
the obligations of neutrality towards Spam, though courteously 
assuming that the fault lay with subordinate officials, not with 
Ministerial animus. He reminded the Due Decazes of the re- 
peated engagements which had been entered into for regulating 
the relations of France towards the Spanish Government and the 
Carlists, and insisted that these engagements had been broken by 
the direct acts or the supine and studied indifference of the Pre- 
fects and lesser officials of the frontier clepaitments of Southern 
France. He was caieful to point out that he “ would have a per- 
fect right to cast the responsibility of all that is happening, not 
upon the agents of the French Government, but upon that Govern- 
ment itself.” This, however, he stopped shoit of doing, though 
an intimation was not obscui ely conveyed that if the present re- 
monstrance should produce no satisfactory results, the Sovereign 
Power which permitted its officers to injure a friendly State could 
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not be shielded from the consequences of such laxity by smooth 
and unsubstantial professions of good faith and goodwill. 

This was hardly a pleasant note for a French Minister to 
receive. It was not only Spain, however, but Geimany that 
France had to take into her reckoning when she had to define her 
position towards Carlist and Ultramontane intrigues ; and accord- 
ingly, the Due Decazes, acknowledging the receipt of the remon- 
strance in a short but polite rejoinder, promised a more detailed 
answer when he should have gone into all the explicit charges with 
full examination. This answer was drawn up and forwarded to 
the Spanish Government in December. 

Neither was the affair of the “ Orenoque ” altogether pleasing 
to French national vanity, though, properly considered, it was 
neither a detrimental nor humiliating step to withdraw from 
Italian waters the bodily presence of the frigate that had symbo- 
lised the intervention policy of Napoleon III. when that sovereign 
took upon himself to maintain the Pope’s temporal sovereignty at 
Rome as against the possible designs of the new Italian Kingdom. 
Napoleon and his policy had fallen at Sedan ; the Pope was master 
in the Vatican only ; the French flag on the “ Orenoque ” was to the 
Italians an imitating protest which could have no practical 
meaning ; but it was an irritating protest, and they pressed mildly 
but firmly on the Government of Marshal MacMahon to withdraw 
it. The French Ministers had no reason to give for refusal. They 
only begged that they might put otf action till the Parliamentary 
recess should enable them to do the leqniied deed quietly and 
without discussion; and, in effect, on October 12 the “Orenoque” 
was recalled from its mornings at Civita Vecchia, The only com- 
promise with which the French Government sought to cover its 
dignity was the appointment of another vessel, the 66 Kleber,” to 
be stationed at Ajaccio, off the coast of Corsica, with the avowed 
purpose of aiding the Pontiff to leave Rome should stress of cir- 
cumstances ever induce him to do so. 

The Due Decazes’ explanations of these two diplomatic tran- 
sactions were looked for with some interest at the meeting of the 
Permanent Committee of the Assembly on October 15. On the 
whole, public feeling was soothed by his statements. With regard 
to the Spanish note, he depiecated an exaggerated estimate of the 
gravity of the matter. The facts, he urged, should be reduced to 
their true proportions. The Spanish Government had complained 
some months ago of the way in which the frontier was watched by 
the French authorities. In reply to that despatch he had ex- 
plained how the case really stood. After a long silence, the 
Spanish Government had now presented a long statement, com- 
prising all the complaints it believed itself to be entitled to urge 
since the outbreak of the Civil War. There was nothing offensive 
>; in the terms of this Note. The niceties of the French language 
\ were not familiar to foreigners, and if certain expressions seemed 
1 open to exception they must be attributed to this cause. He denied 
h 0 
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that the note had the threatening character which had been ascribed 
to it. It could have no serious consequences. Its only result 
would be the proof of the vigilance and loyalty with which France 
had for four years fulfilled its international obligations as regarded 
the surveillance of the frontier. M. de la Bouillerie expressed 
surprise at the view taken of the Note by the Foreign Minister, 
saying that it seemed to him to possess considerable gravity, and 
was calculated to give uneasiness to all who were jealous of the 
dignity of France. This was the way in which Spain had shown 
its gratitude for recognition. Alluding to the recall of the 
C£ Orenoque,” he said Catholics strongly condemned this measure ; 
and he asked whether it was the result of a policy spontaneously 
adopted, or of foreign pressure. The Due Decazes replied that, in 
advising the Cabinet to take this step, of which he was willing to 
bear the entire responsibility, he had consulted the interests and 
dignity of France. It would be for the Assembly to approve or 
censure the measure, and it would be useless to discuss it before 
the Committee, which could come to no decision upon it. Mean- 
while he was happy to think that His Holiness took a very different 
view of the matter from that expressed by M. de la Bouillerie. 

And now as the day approached for the meeting of the Assem- 
bly (November 30), speculation was rife as to the party shiftings 
and alliances which the benches of Versailles would exhibit. 
What was most talked of was an alliance between the Right and 
Left Centres ; in other words, between the Orleanists, or friends 
of Constitutional Monarchy, and the Conservative Republicans. 
On the thiee extreme parties — the Legitimists, Radicals, and 
Bonapartists — the period of the Assembly’s recess had worked no 
change. They stood much in the positions they had occupied 
when that body separated in the summer. The Legitimists were 
as fixed as ever to resist every settlement that implied abandon- 
ment or postponement of the Comte de Chambord’s restoration. 
The Radicals, with difficulty held in hand by Grambetta, were 
acting oi feigning moderation. The Bonapartists were perfectly 
satisfied with the tendency of events, and convinced that for their 
purposes, at piesent, the Marshalate was the best of all possible 
Governments. But the Centies weie each threatened with an in- 
ternal schism, as then membeis tended moie towards one or other 
of the extremes ; and the question now seemed to be whether a 
new amalgamation of their elements could not be brought to bear 
and whether moderate men m the Assembly, and in France, could 
not combine into one gieat paity capable of governing the 
country. This had been the desire of M. Thiers, and afterwards 
of the Due de Broglie, but hitherto no terms of compromise had 
been found successful. X ~ 

The Assembly met for its winter session November 30. 
Not till three days later, the Presidential Message was read by 
General de Cissey, a£ chief of the Cabinet. But the Comte de 
Chambord had been beforehand with instructions to his adherents. 
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On December 1, M. de la Roehette communicated to a meeting of 
the Extreme Right, a letter which had been addressed to him by 
the Prince, expressing his desire that no consent should be given 
to any legislative measures calculated to delay the restoration of 
the Monarchy. “ Tell your friends, 55 he said, “ that we desire that 
no obstacle be offered to the personal consolidation of the Mar- 
shal’s powers. If dictatorial powers are necessary for him, let 
them be granted ; but we wish no measure, no law, of whatever 
kind, to be voted which, giving the Septennate an impersonal 
character, might retard or prevent the accession of the legitimate 
Monarchy.” This letter in effect caused the postponement of the 
Marshal’s Message, as it embarrassed the position of those two of 
his Ministers who entertained Legitimist proclivities, and ren- 
dered it necessary to recast the terms of the document. 

The Message, when finally put forth, amounted, it was com- 
monly said, to just the old story, 6C J*y suis , et fy resteP After 
reviewing with satisfaction the political, commercial, and finan- 
cial state of the country, the Marshal said: — cc In travelling 
through some of our departments, I have everywhere noticed the 
manifestation of a love of order, and, with the need of peace and 
security, the desire that an organisation admitted by you to be in- 
dispensable should give the power created by the law of Novem- 
ber 20 the strength it requires to fulfil the mission which you 
have entrusted to it. Unceasingly agitated by the propagation of 
the most pernicious doctrines, the country asks you to ensure the 
procedure of the Government which is to protect it with your 
assistance, and by measures of wise foresight to guarantee, during 
that period of stability which you have piomised to France, the 
regular woiking of the public power. You will, I trust, come to 
an agreement on the important questions which you are about to 
discuss. I shall not decline my share of the responsibility, and 
the intervention of my Government shall not be wanting. But I 
am anxiOMS to let you know at once how I understand my duty 
towards the Assembly and the country. I did not take power in 
order to serve the aspirations of any party. I am here only as a 
means of social defence and national recovery. I call to aid me in 
this work, without any spirit of exclusion, all men of goodwill — all 
those who subordinate their personal preferences to the necessity 
of the present time and the sacred cause of the country. I 
axdently desire that the co-operation of none of them may fail 
me. I claim it in the name of France, whose safety and gran- 
deur I have alone in view. But in any case nothing will dis- 
courage me from accomplishing my task. On November 20, 
1873, in the interest of peace, order, and public security, you en- 
trusted me for seven years with the Executive Power. The same 
interest makes it a duty for me not to desert the post in which 
you have placed me, and to occupy it until # the last day with im- 
mutable firmness and scrupulous respect for the law.” 

The Message was received with satisfaction by most men of 
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moderate views; it was not too decided, or too compromising. 
But the R/fpwblique Fmncaise (M* Gambetta’s organ) blamed its 
reticence, and said : — u We cannot live any longer between an 
Executive Power which is afraid to speak and a Constituent Power 
which, is afraid to act. Six months ago the President of the 
Republic said in a Message, which that of yesterday will not cause 
to be forgotten, that this provisional situation was intolerable. 
The time which has still elapsed has made it still more intolerable, 
and what is to be noticed above everything is that in the presence 
of an impotent Assembly and this hesitating Government, which 
‘avoids public opinion, the country asserts, moie and more ener- 
getically, its Republican conviction and will. For three years the 
patience of France has been tried. Has not the time come to 
leave it to itself ? 55 

The Bien Public (the organ of M. Thiers) summed up its 
opinion in the following words : — a Whether the Message be con- 
sidered from the Assembly’s point of view or from that of the 
country, it seems to break down against a double impossibility. 
It claims from the Assembly more than the Assembly seems in- 
clined to grant; it offers the country less than the country 
demands.” 

The France (M. JSmile de Giraidm’s last new journal) looked 
upon the official utterance as the confirmation of its own pro- 
gramme, and said it was clear that the Marshal had abandoned the 
much talked of Constitutional laws. 

And, in effect, up to the 24th, the day on which the Assembly 
adjourned for its Christmas holiday, no discussions on the main 
political questions of the day were attempted. Duiing the late 
recess there had been talk of calling the Government to account 
for the state of siege, for the treatment of the Pi ess, for its 
attitude in the elections, for the recall of the “Orenoque,” for its 
relations with Spain ; but it seemed that by general consent the 
fervour for intei pellations had subsided, and that it wa3 thought 
better, for a time at least, to avoid exciting the public mind. 

The only discussion which did agitate the Assembly duiing this 
interval was one on a subject alien from its usual deliberations of 
late. It was on the condition of University education in France. 
The Bill was framed by the Comte de Jaubert, in the interests of 
the clerical party, and had for its object to abolish the State 
monopoly of instruction in the great educational system known as 
the 65 University of France,” and created by Napoleon I. M. Paul 
Bert, a . professor, advocating reform, but not m the direction of 
clericalism,, dwelt on the impoverishment of the University, and 
the depressing monotony of its teaching ; the effects of its exclu- 
sive dependence on the State. The buildings, he said, were most 
inadequate, the collections and libraries poor, and laboratories 
deficient only 65 fr. a year being allowed by the State for firing 
and the purchase of books. Even in Paris, he said, the Sorbonne 
collections are quartered in houses bought by the municipality on 
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account of their dilapidated state for the purpose of being pulled 
down, and the laboratories have been described by M. Claude 
Bernard, whose serious illness was near giving practical proof of 
his remark, as the graves of the savants. The College de France 
has been obliged, for want of accommodation and funds, to refuse 
the valuable geological collection bequeathed to it by the late 
Elie de Beaumont. Its collections are stowed away so as to be 
unavailable, and it has no libraries. A distinguished professor of 
physiology was allowed only 200 fr. per annum for laboratory 
expenses, which were necessarily heavy. The forty-three Faculties, 
scattered over twenty-five or twenty-six French towns, consist of 
only four or five professors each, who in two years aie expected to 
teach everything in the domain of science and letters. They have 
no interest in the numbers of their classes, and the natural result 
is that they are unable to obtain an audience for scientific lectures ; 
while belles lettres attract only a handful, the legal and medical 
professors alone having a fair number of auditors. The stipends 
are only from 3,000 fr. to 5,000 fr., and even in Paris, at the 
College de France, the maximum is 7,500 fr.— -a poor inducement 
for young men of promise to accept professorships. Except in 
Paris, and there only outside the Faculties, there are no chairs of 
comparative philology, epigraphy, archaeology, or palaeontology. 
The professors, moreover, aie subject to deposition at the caprice 
of the Government. After the Restoration, Guizot, Bavoux, and 
eleven medical professors were dismissed. Michelet and Edgar 
Quinet, the latter a member of the present Assembly, shaied the 
same fate. And, more recently, M. Renan was superseded for 
denying the divinity of Christ, and was succeeded by a Jew, who, 
as M. Bert remarked, if he had touched on the same question 
would probably have expressed the same opinion with greater 
emphasis. He complained that the system produces a uniformity 
of tone and sentiment, that new ideas aie proscribed, that pre- 
cisely the same teaching is given at Rennes, Toulouse, and Lyons, 
without any consideration for diversities of race, manners, and 
climate, Napoleon’s view of a University, as intended to regulate 
the principles of morality and politics, and Fontaine’s conception 
of it, as a guarantee against theories subversive of social order, 
whether in one extreme or another, being still more or less pre- 
valent. He deprecated competition in the matter of education, 
apprehending that mutual rivalry and the impatience of parents 
and students would result in a system of cramming so carefully 
devised that the examiners, even if appointed by the State, would 
be compelled to grant diplomas to young men, who would imme- 
diately forget their hastily acquired knowledge. He deprecated, 
also, the creation of sectarian Universities, whose professors would 
be blind advocates of particular systems, and whose students, 
never brought into contact in their acadelnical career, would be 
brought up in different schools of thought ; and considered that 
the German Universities, with their variety of teaching and their 
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self-government, should be taken as a model, offering as they do 
liberty for the student in choosing a professor, and liberty for the 
latter in expounding his opinions. His proposal was that four 
large provincial Universities should be created, the small Faculties 
scattered in various towns being grouped round them ; that they 
should be self-governed, or, as a transitional measure, should have 
a voice in the nomination of professors, and that the State should 
grant them a temporary subvention in case they should require it. 

M. Laboulaye, of the Left Centre, maintained that liberty of 
teaching and a reform of existing institutions were distinct ques- 
tions. He was convinced that competition would be a level age 
for reform ; and scouted the possibility of the science having an 
orthodox or heterodox impress in rival Universities. As to young 
men being trained in opposite schools of thought and never 
brought into contact, he urged that this objection would apply 
with greater force to the existing secondary teaching given at an 
age when the mind is plastic, whereas youths of eighteen have 
generally formed their opinions. 

The discussion of the 4th, confined to members of the Left 
Centre, was more argumentative than rhetorical, and only guarded 
allusions were made to the Ultramontane aspect of the question ; 
but the next day there was less reticence, and the debate was very 
warm. The Bishop of Orleans vigorously denounced M. Bert’s 
proposal for a fair field and no favour for all opinions, leaving the 
common law to punish illegal or immoral doctrines, and trusting 
to the common sense of students to desert the exponents of absurd 
theories. He declared this to be a detestable sophism, and frankly 
coniessed that the libei ty of teaching which he advocated differed 
fiom that demanded by M. Bert. In depiecating the notion of 
exposing defenceless youth to such seductions, he cited the maxim 

Maxima debetur pueris reverential He quoted several autho- 
uties in proof that centialisation and monopoly were the cause of 
the decadence of superior mstiuction, and that liberty was the 
only remedy. Admitting that some of the Professors of free 
Universities would be ecclesiastics, “ What a misfortune,” he 
ironically exclaimed, “if they teach well!” He mentioned an 
array of names of ecclesiastics distinguished m science and 
letters, denied that it w T as sought to substitute one monopoly 
for another, and maintained that the only desire was to raise the 
standard of instruction by emulation. The Chuich, he insisted — 
the founder of twenty-three independent Universities in Fiance — 
had always advocated liberty of teaching, which existed under the 
Auden Regime , and was not, as M. Bert alleged, created by the 
Convention. He uiged the special importance in a Democratic 
society of cultivating advanced studies and of keeping up the 
standard of intelligence ; for the wider the* basis of society, the 
more necessary it was- that the summit should not be lowered. 
He mentioned the number of Universities in Great Britain, 
Belgium, and (reimany, as also in the States of the Church unde$* 
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their much calumniated Government. A lover of studious, but 
not seditious youth, he deplored the paucity of students even 
where there were Professors, and trusted to liberty and emulation 
to rekindle the Same of knowledge extinguished by the Revolu- 
tion. He urged that the efforts of all were needed, that private 
effort should supplement State grants, and that all right-minded 
men should co-operate in a work which God would bless for the 
resurrection and future of France. 

M. Challemel-Lacour, in opposing the Bishop, maintained that 
though the liberty of teaching would ostensibly be enjoyed by all, 
the Church was the only party which could take advantage of it. 
In a country subject to repressive laws, and under a Government 
apparently resolved to undermine all liberties and keep citizens 
in a state of isolation, no lay schools could profit by it. The only 
association which could exercise this liberty was the Church — free, 
rich, powerful, and never satisfied ; and Monseigneur Dupanloup’s 
ardent support of the Bill proved this. The Golden Age was doubt- 
less expected to return, when there would be one Church, one Faith, 
and one Baptism ; but the result might be to widen the breach, 
and to create two irreconcilable sections; whereas the union of 
the middle classes was the strength of a country, and their 
division perilous to society. He had no fear of science or even 
history being seriously injured by a sectarian tinge ; but he depre- 
cated the withdrawal from social influences of young men destined 
for the liberal professions and the magistracies, who would thus be 
made zealots and apostles. Such a militia , fai from conquering 
the world, would intensify antagonism, and, perhaps, bring about 
cataclysms. The Clergy disclaimed, indeed, any designs on civil 
liberties or any thought of regaining their ascendency ; but m 
their books and newspapers they waged a bitter war against the 
principles of the French Revolution, which, as Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup had acknowledged, were condemned by the Syllabus. Not 
only in Germany and Italy was a struggle going on between the lay 
and the Catholic spirit, but even m England, where Mr. Gladstone 
had recently raised a cry of alarm. Was it prudent for France, 
which was not sure of having disarmed all ill-will — for a van- 
quished people whose independence was still precarious — to become 
the vanguard of a Catholic restoration? The Bill was fraught 
with domestic and external perils. M. Galloni dTstria inteirupted, 
u You are appealing to Bismaick !” M. Challemel-Lacour ex- 
claimed, 66 It is M. Galloni, a Bonapartist, who interrupted me.” 
He concluded by appealing to a future more Libeial Assembly for 
a settlement of the question. M. Laboulaye, endeavouring to allay 
the excitement, deprecated the converting this Bill into a battle- 
field between the Church and free thought, and appealed to the 
School of Political Sciences at Paris, and to M. de Pressense’s Pro- 
testant classes to show that the liberty claimed would not be con- 
fined to one party. The Syllabus had not prevented the Belgian 
Catholics from being as liberal as others. As to the attitude of 
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France towards Germany, it was an appeal to repression and silence; 
and its authors could no longer call themselves Liberals. The 
only means of reconciling the Clergy with modern liberty was to 
give them liberty. M. Laboulaye was loudly cheered by the Eight. 
There was a call for the cloture , but M. Bardoux claimed a hearing 
as a Liberal advocating liberty of teaching, but not of conferring 
degrees, and the debate was adjourned. 

At the next sitting Monseigneur Dupanloup complained that 
M. Challemel-Lacour, in his speech of the previous day, had wan- 
dered from the subject by putting the Catholic Clergy on their tiial 
and representing them as the enemies of their country and its 
institutions; sowing discord at home and exciting prejudices 
against France abroad. He had spoken of them as they were 
spoken of in 1793. The Eight applauded these words, while the 
Left loudly protested, M. Jules Simon charging the Bishop with 
exaggeration, and M. de Pressense, of the Left Centre, exclaiming, 
“ You want to make us vote against a Bill the principle of which 
we accept.” The Comte de Besseguier rejoined, 66 Vote against if ; 
we ask for nothing better.” Monseigneur Dupanloup admitted that 
lie had himself spoken with severity of revolutionists ; but he re- 
marked that they did not like the Cleigy to wear a dress which 
exposed them to the violence of the mob, and that "in the event 
of a successful outbreak, the rioters would never mistake him for 
M. Challemel-Lacour, or vice versa . After great uproar, which the 
President was for some time unable to quell, Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup twitted the Liberals with being afraid of liberty, with dieading 
an educational competition with the priesthood, and with despair- 
ing of the confidence of fathers of families. In Belgium, he 
remarked, one Catholic University successfully competed with 
three other establishments; and were Count Felix de Merode 
present he would not term the opponents of the Bill Liberaux , 
but LiberatveS) just as a profligate mother was not called a 
“Mere” but a “ Marat re” Turning to the Syllabus, he told 
the Extreme Left they did not understand its bearing or its value, 
and that when ten years ago the editor of the most literary journal 
in France had made a translation of it, he had himself detected 
seventy-three blunders in that translation. Even M. Challemel- 
Lacour had not understood, because he could not translate it. It 
was a theological document ; and theology, like every science, had 
a terminology of its own. Dealing with the allegation that the 
Syllabus condemns modern institutions, he cited the following 
passage from an interpretation published under the eyes of the 
Pope in the Civilta Cattolica 

“Modern liberties, considered as institutions adapted to the 
constitutions and necessities of particular peoples, Catholics can not 
only accept, but cherish and defend ; and they perform a good and 
worthy work when they employ them as effectively as they can in 
the service of truth and justice.” 

Denying that Catholicism imperilled society, he declared that 
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the clanger proceeded from Atheism and Materialism, which were 
raising their heads higher than ever ; and he quoted a newspaper, 
published in 1871, which avowed that the Paris Revolution was 
atheistical, that it expunged God, and that no voice would curse 
the day when the Archbishop of Paiis was shot. 

The reading of this passage provoked a tumultuous scene. The 
name of the paper was demanded, and M. 1c Royer denied that the 
article was printed in France ; but Monseigneur Dupanloup stated 
that it appeared at Paris under the Commune. He would mention the 
name privately, but would not publicly, as he was not an in- 
former. M. cle Lacretelle exclaimed, “We cannot allow ourselves 
to be accused of Atheism and M. Gambetta insisted that such a 
document could not be laid to the charge of any party without 
stating whence it emanated. The President, however, said the 
Bishop had not laid it to the charge of any party represented m 
the Chamber, and threatened to order the members collected near 
the Tribune to resume their seats unless they desisted from inter- 
fering. The name being still called for, on the ground that it 
was the country which wanted the information, the President said 
he should call those who interrupted to order. M. Gambetta 
asked, “ So nt cela des precedes d 'argumentation on which the 
Comte Resseguier, turning to the Left said, “ Fusilier les arche- 
vegues desi mi pvocede sans donte” M. Gambetta rejoined that 
the Right would not like to have quotations of such a kind cast 
at them. The Piesident said he should call M. Gambetta to 
order if he continued to interrupt. As soon as there was a lull 
Monseigneur Dupanloup said he could make other quotations 
which would startle his opponents ; and he added that in theses 
suppoited before the Academy of Medicine, moral liberty and re- 
sponsibility were denied, and it was aftiimed that in trials for 
murder the criminals were not the murderers, but the judges who 
condemned them. At this there were fresh calls for the name, 
whereuphn the speaker offered to lend the thesis to any Deputy 
desiring to read it. The President rang his bell energetically, 
protesting that liberty of speech was attacked by such clamour, 
and that quotations were frequently made without giving the 
name. The excitement continued. 

M. de la Bordene, of the Right Centre, called on the Radicals 
to disavow the Commune once for all. M. Tolain declared that 
the Radical party was being calumniated, but the President said 
the Bishop was justified in applying these principles to those who 
had put them in practice. On comparative silence being restored. 
Monseigneur Dupanloup said he did not wish to irritate his oppo- 
nents. He was not much afraid of doing so. As to the charge 
of fomenting discord and division, “ Never,” he exclaimed, amid 
the cheers of the Right, “ will we let the Atheists and Materialists 
speak without replying to them. 55 M. Challemel-Lacour, in a brief 
reply, declined to retract or modify his late speech. He main- 
tained that his eon&truetion of the Syllabus — of which there 
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existed an official French translation — was that of all intelligent 
Europe, and that no episcopal interpretation could overnde its 
natural and obvious meaning. As concerned himself peisonally, 
the Bishop’s position and the robe he wore, and of which he had 
spoken, prevented him from replying as he might otherwise have 
done. The Bishop’s construction of his speech and commentaries 
on it, he left to the judgment of all sensible men m the Assembly, 
of all sensible people outside, and of all those who had still some 
regard for the dignity of the Episcopate. This speech was re- 
ceived with murmurs and interruptions by the Eight, and cheers 
by a portion of the Left. The President remarked that Bishop 
Dupanloup, one of the glories of the French Episcopate, was 
among those who had the greatest regard for the dignity of his 
order. After a speech from M. Bardoux, in defence of the State 
monopoly of conferring degrees, M. Louis Blanc said the question 
was whether liberty of teaching should he adopted before obtaining 
all the other liberties which weie its natural complement, and 
would prevent its becoming a monopoly in favour of certain doc- 
trines. With liberty of the Press and of public meetings, theie 
was no fear that in an equal struggle Eeason would succumb* 
Truth would know its own. The First Beading was then carried 
by 531 to 124. 

* A few days later, the debate on the Clauses came on. M. Jean 
Brunet demanded, as the sole guaiantee of those who wished to 
open a free school of supeiior teaching, the recognition of a 
Supremo Being — an amendment almost unanimously rejected. 
The real discussion was raised by M. Henri Fouimei, one of the 
authors of an amendment to Clause 2, to which the Committee 
objected. Clause 2, as adopted and submitted by the Committee, 
was in these terms : — 

“ Every Frenchman of full age, fiee from the disqualifications 
described in Clause 7 of the present Bill, or Associations formed 
for the purpose of supeiior teaching, in conformity with Clause 9, 
or Departments and Communes, may freely open courses and 
establishments of superior instruction under the conditions pre- 
scribed in the following Clauses.” 

M. Fournier’s Amendment, which was much applauded by the 
Eight, required that these establishments be managed by three 
directors, that a previous declaration he deposited, and that other 
regulations he adopted which suppress the right accorded by 
Clause 2 to the individual associations being substituted. It was 
opposed in a remarkable speech by M. Laboulaye, who showed 
that M. Fournier distrusted individuals and wished to favour asso- 
ciations. He plainly insinuated that the chief object of the 
Amendment was to divide the liberty of teaching between the 
State and ceitain Coiporations. “ We wished,” he exclaimed, in 
conclusion, “to pass a l^aw of libeity, but of liberty for all. Out- 
side of this liberty we wish only for the supremacy of the State.” 
M. de Oumont, who followed M. Laboulaye, seemed to think the 
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Amendment went too far ; and while demanding more substantial 
guarantees than those proposed by the Committee, he did not 
insist on the Amendment being referred to that body. The Left 
committed a mistake m not recognising M. de CumonPs com- 
paiative Liberalism, instead of interrupting him with incessant 
clamour. This attitude induced^ all the Eight to support the 
Amendment; andM. Desjardins, Secretary-General of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, inspired by this feeling on their part, 
ascended the Tribune and advocated the reference of it to the 
Committee. After two indecisive divisions by rising and sitting, 
the ballot was taken, and the Amendment was referred to the 
Committee by 350 to 325. 

This decision removed from the Bill the last trace of a Liberal 
tendency ; and it may be inferred that if the measuie is reconsidered 
by a fuller House, it will encounter the defeat which has been 
predicted for it. The interesting feature of the discussion was the 
changed attitude imposed on M. Laboulaye, the Keporter on the 
Bill, who had hitherto defended it, amid the applause of the Left, 
advocating a Liberal principle against the Eight. The reference 
of the Amendment to the Committee delayed the resumption of 
the discussion on the Bill. 

On the 11th the National Assembly passed, with the acqui- 
escence of the Government, the first reading of a Bill proposed by 
M. de Pressense, the well-known Protestant Minister, and several 
of his colleagues, relating to Hie right of meeting for the celebra- 
tion of religious woiship. After M. Giiaud, a member of the 
Extreme Eight, had spoken against the measure, dwelling on the 
numerous excesses which had been committed m religious meet- 
ings and the danger which the non-intervention of the State pre- 
sented to morality, M. de Pressense made an eloquent speech m 
support of it. Eeeallmg the Eevolution of 1789, he said that it 
committed a great fault in organising the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy ; but when the question was biought before the Con- 
stihumte the right of worship was granted to all religious sects. 
In 1792 the Const ituante recognised eveiy religious sect, and even 
consecrated the separation of Chuich and State; and immediately 
public worship organised itself in 32,000 parishes. After tracing 
the fate of French religious sects clown to the Eevolution of 1848, 
the Con p iVEtat, and the Empire, which re-established the autho- 
rity of the State ovei the Church, he declared that liberty of 
worship did not exist in France as it was understood by Berryer, 
Montalembert, and the present Due de Broglie’s father. He 
observed that a very great struggle had now begun in Europe 
between the State and religious conscience, and that this terrible 
conflict existed not only m Monarchical, but also in Democratical 
countries. In concluding, he energetically protested against the 
intrusion of the State in matters of conscience, and declared that 
all those who, like himself, did not belong to a religion which was 
being at this \ ery moment persecuted by a mighty State, were the 
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first to protest against any interference. There was great applause 
on the Liberal side of the House, when the orator quitted the 
Tribune. 

The only other transactions in the Assembly before Christmas 
worth mentioning, are the passing of a Rill subjecting to military 
service foreigners born in France who should not have served in 
the army of their own countiy : and a discussion on the Report 
regarding the late election of M. de Bourgomg, the Bonapartist 
deputy, in the department of the Nievre. The Report proposed 
the postponement of any decision on the subject of the election 
until more light should have been thrown on the proceedings by 
means of a Parliamentary inquiry. The Minister of Justice stated 
that the Government would hold aloof from the discussion, 
neither contradicting nor supporting the conclusions of the Report, 
and merely reserving to itself the right of explaining its views 
when a threatened interpellation by M. Goblet should come on 
for discussion. The President of the Assembly attempted to put 
the conclusions of the Report to the vote, but was prevented doing 
so by loud exclamations fiom various parts of the House. M. 
Ricard, a member of the Left Centre, spoke at great length in 
approval of the Report, severely attacking the manoeuvres of the 
Bonapartists. M. Rouher, who was especially attacked by M. 
Ricard, then rose, and argued that nothing had been brought for- 
ward which could justify the annulment of the election of the 
Ni&vre. That was not the question at issue. It was sought to 
oppose a Parliamentary enquiry to the judicial investigation which 
had already taken place regarding alleged Bonapartist Committees, 
which had resulted m & nolle prosequi. He demanded that the 
inquiry should be extended to the Radical Committees. The cir- 
cular produced by M. Girard he said was fictitious : an illicit Bona- 
partist Central Committee did not exist : the nation, if it so desired, 
would easily enough find a means -of establishing the Empire. 
This speech was listened to with attention by the House, inter- 
rupted by protests from the Left. Amid much noise and excite- 
ment the Assembly voted in favour of the conclusions of the 
Report and for the appointment of the Committee of Inquiry ; 
the debate upon M. Goblet’s interpellation being adjourned until 
the conclusion of the Parliamentary mquiiy. 

Meanwhile the revelations in the Arnim trial which was going 
on at Beilin, gave French politicians much cause for rumination 
and self-abasement ; though they took care to make mutual re- 
crimination a still more prominent result. That Prince Bismarck 
had caused the despatches between himself and his ambassador to 
be published chiefly for the sake of fomenting divisions in France, 
was one solution too tempting* not to be seized upon, and the 
Journal ties Debats thus laid down its exposition of the subject. 

66 hear people- round us constantly asking for what reason 
has Prince Bismarck divulged the Diplomatic Despatches read at 
the Arnim trial. Those who put this question are probably not 
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accustomed to study the newspapers, and to follow the violent 
controversies which they cairy on among each other. It appears 
to us that Piince Bismarck’s object is easily guessed, for he has 
completely attained it. The High Chancellor of the German 
Empire wished, no doubt, to cast a new element of discord 
among the parties which divide France. His Despatches had the 
singular advantage of offering eveiybody such a pretext for com- 
bat, that Legitimists, Bonapartists, Kepublicans, and Badicals 
have found in them weapons to employ against one another. 
Count Bismarck — this merit cannot be denied him — knows the 
French character thoroughly ; he knows with what inconceivable 
thoughtlessness every one of us is ready to accept anything when- 
ever it comes from an arm sufficiently well-tempered to wound 
his adversary. In this respect we are ; alas ! the direct descendants 
of those Gauls of whom Cuesar said, 6 It is not only in all their 
cities, but in all their villages, in the quarters of those villages, 
and almost in every family, that they form themselves into hostile 
factions ; ’ and, he adds, that none of these factions hesitated to 
rely on the foreigner when gaining the ascendancy was m ques- 
tion. We have received, like tme sons of the Gauls, M. de 
Bismarck’s dangerous levelations. The Bonapartists, who should 
luuo had at least enough shame to keep silence, have hastened to 
attack the Kepublicans vehemently. The Ordre yesterday pub- 
lished an aiticle entitled ‘ The Light which comes from the 
North,’ without thinking of the light shed by that luminary on 
the manoeuvres of its fiiends. The Monarchists, on the other 
hand, have exulted over Prmce Bismaick's opinion of the Legi- 
timist restoration, as if the appreciations of an enemy could be 
unreservedly accepted. We should have been glad had the 
Republicans been wiser, and sought lessons of political dexterity in 
the Arnim trial, instead of arguments for not very patriotic con- 
troversies ; but they, too, have prefened the satisfaction of their 
personal rancour to the great interest of the pacification of Parties. 
We shall not mix ourselves up in these quarrels, which certainly 
effect Prmce Bismarck’s intentions. We have noticed only one 
thing in the Despatches which have produced so great a sensation 
—namely, that it is moie urgent than ever to unite all the forces 
of the country round a legular Government, so as to put an end to 
the unhappy divisions, which for four years have left us isolated in 
E ui ope without alliances and without friendships.” 

The last day of the year witnessed the passing away of a 
politician whose name had once been a name of power, but had 
long ceased to be so. M. Ledru-Rollm died suddenly, of hearb* 
disease, at the age of sixty-six. We subjoin a character of him 
which appeared m the Pall Mall Gazette : — 

The death of M. Ledru-Kollin removes from the stage of 
French politics a man who was much more ctyeaded by his political 
friends than by Ins opponents. Whatever fears the Right may 
have had of the fiery eloquence which moie than a quarter of a 
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century ago pulled down the Throne of July, and summoned the 
masses of Paris to arms against order and property, were finally 
dispelled by the exhibition of feebleness which the old revolu- 
tionary leader gave last summer when he appeared once more in 
the Tribune of the National Assembly. It is difficult to under- 
stand or explain the influence which M. Ledru-Rollin wielded in 
1848. Manifestly he despised and turned away from the practical 
side of politics ; his political style was extremely thin in substance, 
and his rhetorical graces were of the tawdry sort which positively 
repel Englishmen. He lived upon the tradition of his oratorical 
powers, and this source of authority he destroyed when he 
attempted to renew the magical potency of his eloquence, and to 
bring under his control a generation that had grown up while he 
was vegetating in exile, and calumniating the country that pro- 
tected him. His speech some months ago in defence of universal 
suffrage and in favour of an immediate dissolution was certainly 
delivered before an unsympathetic audience ; yet the curiosity of 
Frenchmen overpowered the dislike of the majority, and moved 
them to give a hearing to opinions which they detested. If 
M. Ledru-Rollin had still been the orator that had encountered 
Berryer, not altogether unequally, in the National Assembly of 
1848, he would have held his hearers in bonds in spite of the re- 
pulsive nature of his doctrines. But a firebrand that will not 
even glow is intolerable. Men forgot to pronounce any judgment 
011 M. Ledru-Rollin’s argument in amazement at discovering that 
he was dull. This is the unpardonable sm with Frenchmen ; and 
M. Ledru-Rollin at once descended from the pedestal of his 
traditional authority to the obscurity m which he had lived for 
more than twenty yeais. Though this exppsure of the flimsy 
character of M. Ledru-Bollm’s claims to the leadeiship of the 
Republican party relieved M. Grambetta and the more statesman- 
like Radicals of the present day fiom some uneasiness, his name 
was still dangerously potent with the turbulent classes, and his 
extravagant doctrines threw discredit on the politicians who could 
not rid themselves of his alliance. His death marks the decline 
of the old school of Republican purism, which has done so much 
mischief to France and to the imitators of France all over the 
woi Id.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
GERMANY. 


Prince [Bismarck — Elections to Reichstag — Debate on G-eneral La Marmora’s book — 
Bismarck and the Ultramontanes — Measures against recusant Bishops— Supple- 
mentary Church Bills — Meeting of Reichstag — Army Bill— Speech of Count von 
Mohke— Debates on Alsace-Lorraine — Army Bill passed — Prorogation of Reichstag 
— Death of Deputy Malhnckrodt— Attempt on Prince Bismarck’s lifo at Kissingen — 
Trial of Kullmunn — Ecclesiastical prosecutions and contests — Xions* Father Schn- 
eider, &c —Bishop Ketieler and the Sedan anniversary — Bishop Martin of Pader- 
bor n— Conversion to Romanism of Queen Dowager of Bavaria — Summary of 
incarcerations and ejectments under the Falck Laws — Bismarck’s Spanish policy — 
Reassembling of Diet — Emperar’s Speech — Landsturm and Bank Bills — Alsace- 
Lorraine— Parliamentary skirmish of Dec. 4— Bismarck’s speech on the Vatican 
— Arrest and trial of Count Armni — Momentary resignation of Prince Bismarck — 
His general popularity — Plot against his life. 


The political history of the German Empire this year is to a 
remaikable degree identical with the personal history of the great 
statesman who guided her destinies. The war of Bismarck against 
the Papacy was" the key to S.11 the prominent transactions of the 
time ; and his marked individuality of character brought the 
Cliiincellor’s words and deedss to the front with curious pertinacity ; 
while in other matteis also, affecting the interests of the Empire, 
he contrived to make himself scarcely less conspicuous. 

The elections to the Imperial Diet, which were pending when 
the year commenced, resulted in some disappointment to the 
Chancellor and his supporteis. The high-handed policy towards 
the Ultiamontanes which the Falck Laws had set on foot, alienated 
the u Social Democrats,"’ whose numbeis, trifling in themselves, 
contributed along with the 44 Particularists,” the Poles and Danes, 
and some individual Radicals, and so called 44 Savages” (“ Wilden”) 
or Deputies unattached, to swell the ranks of the opponents of the 
Government, even although the real basis of the opposition was 
one; for which Radicals and Socialists could feel little sympathy* 
The Centrum Partei itself, or Ultramontane section, had increased 
from sixty-two membeis to about 100. Altogether the opposition 
forces might, it was thought, be reckoned at about 170 as against 
400 Government supporters. Of other special parties among 
which the German politicians were distributed, it was remarked 
that the 46 National Liberals” had risen from 1 16 to 150 members ; 
that the 44 Party of Progress” (Fortechitts Partei) had gained 
four new members; that the Poles remained at their former 
numbers; that the 44 Conservatives” and 44 Free Conservatives” 
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Rad lost, while the “Liberal National Party” ( Liberal Reich 
Part&i) had vanished altogether, being absorbed into other 
denominations. 

Party warfare began in the Prussian Diet, which was holding its 
sittings at Berlin before the Imperial Legislature came together. 

On January 16, Herr Mallmckrodt, well known as one of the 
most determined leaders of the Centre Party, and unremitting m 
his hostility to the Chancellor, came forward with what he hoped 
would* prove a damaging attack on the personal consistency of his 
great antagonist. The immediate occasion of his onslaught was a 
debate on an enquiry said to have been instituted by Government 
into the political opinions of Roman Catholic elementary teachers 
in a certain district of the Rhineland. It led up to a side blow. 
“The Rhine country,” said Deputy Mallinckrodt, “was one of 
the most patriotic Provinces, and the elementary teachers there 
had a right to cherish Ultramontane politics, even though ap- 
pointed and salaried by Government. What must be the feelings 
of these devoted patriots on finding themselves coerced by the 
Cabinet? Were not the Cabinet presided over by a statesman 
who, when preparing for the Austrian War, told the Italian 
General Govone that he did not object to give Rhineland up alto- 
gether to France as a sop thrown to Cerbems?” 

This was a startling allegation, an accusation bearing reference 
to events which had passed eight yeais before. Prince Bismarck 
was not slow to reply to it ; and he did so in his usual uncompro- 
mising language : — 

“I find myself compelled,” he said, “to declare that the 
statement of Herr von Mallinckrodt with lefeience to an alleged 
transaction between Geneial Govone and myself is an infamous 
lie. Of couise, it is not Herr von Mallinckrodt who told the 
lie. Of couise, he repeated only a falsehood invented by some- 
body else. However, as the stoiy has been invented with malice 
prepense , it might perhaps have been expected that Herr von 
Mallinckrodt would have reflected twice before fathering it. I 
have never allowed any one to hope that I should he able to bring 
myself to the cession of a single village or a single acre of land. 
The fiction circulated at my expense is a downright and daring lie, 
got up to blacken my reputation in the eyes of my countrymen.” 

The Prince then referred to some statements made on the pre- 
vious day m his absence, by Herr Schoilemei Ast, another Ultra- 
montane Deputy, regarding his sanctioning the formation of a 
Hungarian Legion in 1866 when Prussia was at war with Austria. 
This story also lested on the asseitions of Govone as leported in a 
work published by the Italian General and late minister, La 
Marmora, entitled, “ Uu ptf piu di lace.” Such conduct Schor- 
lemer had declared to be unprincipled and revolutionary. Bis- 
marck explained that he had not countenanced the formation of 
the Legion in the first instance, and had only been induced to 
sanction it, as he had every right to do, when the probability of 
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the French Emperor’s intervention on the side of Austria threatened 
to make the war more durable and perilous. He likewise responded 
to another charge advanced by Herr Schorlemer to the effect 
that he had been guilty of gross inconsistency, in having formerly 
acknowledged the necessity of respecting the dogma of infallibility, 
accepted as it was by millions of Homan Catholics, and now acting 
contrary to such acknowledgment. Bismarck denied the incon- 
sistency. u Even now,” he said, u I acknowledge it as my duty 
to respect the dogmas of the Catholic Church as dogmas, and I 
have never interfered with anybody for believing in them. But, 
if the Infallibility dogma is so intei preted as to lead to the esta- 
blishment of an ecclesiastical imjperium in imperio , if it occasions 
the setting aside of the laws of this country, because unapproved 
by the Vatican, I am naturally driven to assert the legitimate 
supremacy of the State. We Protestants are under the conviction 
that this Kingdom of Prussia ought not to be ruled by the Pope, 
and we demand that you, the Ultramontane section of the Homan 
Catholics, respect our convictions, as we do yours. Unfortunately, 
however, you are accustomed to complain of oppression whenever 
not permitted to lord it over others.” 

Herr von Mallinekrodt then reaffirmed the alleged communi- 
cation to Govone concerning the cession of the Rhenish Province ; 
and said that he had read it in La Marmora’s bo f k. “ If General 
La Maimora’s statement were now called a lie,” he said, “all he 
(Herr \ on Mallinekrodt) could do was to transfer the reproach to 
the author of the book as the party whom it concerned. It would 
soon be seen whether General La Marmora was in a position to 
substantiate what he affirmed. As far as he was concerned he 
would not have repeated the Italian’s account of the matter, had 
it been pieviously contradicted by Prince Bismaick. As it was he 
confessed he had believed in it.” 

Upon this Bismarck rose again. He denounced La Marmora’s 
conduct in publishing and commenting on official documents as 
he had done m his late work ; moieover as regarded himself, with 
absence of truth ; and added : — It is remarkable that Herr Mai- 
linckrodt attaches gieater value to the testimony of a foreigner 
than to mine. It would require a man’s lifetime to contradict all 
that my enemies wiite against me. I may safely say, and I am 
proud to be able to say it, that I am the most strongly and the 
best hated man of any country in Europe, Has not Herr 
Mallinekrodt sought to keep you and the country m the belief 
that La Marmora’s book tells the truth ? I do not wish to con- 
vince him, but I ask you, could I not have obtained the most 
immense results if I had been willing to cede a portion of German 
territoiy to France ? Did I do so ? You have no right to ask the 
leader of the Government to justify himself against calumny in 
the open tribune. That is a proceeding to characterise which no 
parliamentary expression can be found. The'pubiic press will, no 
doubt, find one to supply the deficiency. 

P 
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Herr Mallinckrodt was not silenced. It would be very in- 
teresting, he said, to learn what La Marmora had to say m proof 
of his assertion. . Thus again provoked, Bismarck made his final 

ie?1 “ I sincerely regret that the very peculiar tactics of the pre- 
ceding speaker foice me again to the front. After what he has 
now said, however, I cannot keep hack the remark that hy ms last 
words he has returned to ground made untenable hy the bullets I 
have shot against M. La Marmora. Not many minutes ago Herr 
von Mallinckrodt admitted that if I had contradicted M. La Mar- 
mora before this, he would not have believed the Italian General. 
But now, again, he speaks in such a way that there will be tew in 
this Assembly prepared to deny that he wishes to make people 
persist in believing in the said General’s attacks. . This is what 1 
call very exceptional and exceptionable conduct m a member of 
this House. . . . I can only repeat that I never entered into 

negotiations with the Emperor Napoleon for the cession of a single 
village. I could have easily reconciled that Potentate to our 
politics, had I made him the slightest concession of this nature. 
But I always abhorred any anangement of the kind as a stain 
upon our national konoui, and I never would even encourage the 
idea for a moment. Or does Herr von Mallinckrodt suspect that 
I made a proposition, and that the late Sovereign of the French 
was too coy to accept it ? Is Hen von Mallmekiodt going to tell 
us that the Emperor Napoleon, being a German by education, was 
too gratefully attached to the land to which he owed his culture 
to lend a hand in dismembering it ? Does Herr von Mallinckrodt 
believe that the Stuttgart reminiscences of his youth prevented 
that Emperor from listening to my overtures ? But I must close 
All this is really too absurd for me to dilate upon. Let Heir von 
Mallinckrodt exeit himself ever so much to induce others to 
believe what he has just said he no longer believes himself, he will 
hardly succeed again in bringing me to defend myself against 
accusations the real nature of which cannot be fitly described m 
Parliamentaiy language. I rely upon the Press to give those 
accusations the name they deserve.” 

To answer this fierce rejoinder Herr von Mallinckrodt con- 
tented himself with saying that M. La Marmora’s book could be 
hardly called apocryphal. 

The woik m question was then subjected to an examination by 
Government, and the despatches of General Govone therein pub- 
lished, declaied to be forgeries. And application was made to the 
Italian Government to corroborate this view of the case. On Feb- 
ruary 3, the matter was brought on for discussion in the Chamber 
of Deputies at Rome, and Signor Visconti Venosta, the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, being questioned by M. Nicotera, a 
member of the Extreme Left, replied that ,the Government were 
in no way responsible for La Marmora’s conduct, the publication 
of wliose book they disapproved and lamented. The documents re- 
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ferred to, however they might bear the character of “ private and 
confidential,” belonged to the State, and were not at La Marmora’s 
disposal. He did not think that the law, as it at present existed, 
empowered the Government to proceed against La Marmora. 
But a proper opportunity would be taken to provide by legislative 
enactments against the chances of any future indiscretion in the 
use of State documents. The Minister regretted that La Mar- 
mora, most assuredly against his intention, should have supplied 
means of attack to the enemies of Prince Bismarck, who were 
equally the enemies of Italy, and were interested in disturbing the 
friendly relations between that country and Germany ; and he hoped 
that nothing would ever occur to weaken the ties of mutual 
esteem and goodwill existing between the two nations as the result 
of the alliance of 1866. 

This explanation on the part of the Italian Government 
satisfied the exigencies of the case for the German Chancellor ; 
though there were those who thoug'ht that the representations of 
General La Marmora, in a letter published by him m the Opinione 
of January 26, went far to justify his personal good faith, if not 
his discretion, and left the question of credibility open as between 
the deceased Govone and the living Bismarck. 

The Chancellor’s boast of the hatred he was acquiring by the 
political course to winch he had pledged himself in his uncom- 
promising struggle with the Papacy, was fully justified by facts. 
Not only the Ultiamontanes hated him, but the Social Democrats 
hated him scarcely less. T3ieir principles of civil and religious 
liberty were outiaged by the prosecutions instituted against those 
who refused to recognise the State’s absolute right of jurisdiction 
in matters ecclesiastical. They refused to admit the plea that the 
great warfare of the time, as concerned the ultimate interests of 
liberty itself, was whether the lay or the sacerdotal element should 
gam the mastery over the affairs of human life ; that in special 
crises of thought and endeavour, abstract principles must need 
give way tc f energetic measures for the victory of the moment ; 
that toleration and mental despotism might be, and often had 
been dangerously allied, only for the ultimate subjugation of con- 
science to authority ; that the fundamental thesis on which the 
claims of the Church of Rome rested, as interpieted by its 
thorough-going partisans, was irreconcileably at variance with 
man’s direct responsibility to the light within him ; that this pre- 
sent hour, as regarded the German Empire m the throes of con- 
solidation, would be decisive of its fate in the future, whether for 
vigorous self-development, or for division and weakness. But, in 
spite of the criticism which Bismaick’s course provoked, the effec- 
tive adhesion it obtained among the influential and liberal classes 
of his fellow-countrymen showed how deep was the sense of its 
necessity. 

For himself, no scruple, or leaning to half measures, detained 
him from carrving out the contest he had commenced. a We 
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will not go to Canossa lie had said, alluding to the old strife be- 
tween the conquered Empire and the victorious Papacy in the 
middle ages. And now, to complete what was called the 46 Falck ” 
or the 44 May” legislation of the previous year 1873, it was neces- 
sary in his judgment to add three supplemental bills ; the first 
merely explaining some terms that had been obscurely worded in 
the first laws, and had given rise to different interpretations in the 
law courts ; the second and third devising very practical measures 
for the administration of dioceses which might happen to be de- 
prived of their Bishops. The contingency was a pressing one ; 
for before many weeks of the new year were over, no less than four 
out of the twelve Roman Catholic Bishops of the Prussian King- 
dom, were more or less at issue with the Government. On Fe- 
bruary 3, Archbishop Ledochowski was arrested at Posen in con- 
sequence of his refusal to pay the fines imposed upon him for his 
persistent contravention of the Falck Laws. The police occupied 
his palace ; he requested to be allowed the companionship of two 
of his canons ; but his request was refused, and he was conducted 
to Ostrowa, where he was incarcerated. No popular demonstration 
in his favour was attempted ; and the suffragan Bishop Janizowski, 
proceeded tranquilly to administer the affairs of the diocese. 

A few weeks later the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishop 
of Treves incmred a similar visitation, for the same reason of re- 
cusancy in the non-payment of fines. At Treves the affair went 
off quietly, the town being too small to admit of any concourse of 
people. At Cologne, the size of the place and the zeal of the 
Romanist lower classes, combined to give it a more sensational 
effect. On March 31, at half-past 6 a.m., Herr Devens, the chief 
of the Cologne police, attended by two suhoidmates, made his 
appearance in the Episcopal palace. The Archbishop immediately 
got up and, when informed of the officers’ errand, begged to be 
allowed 24 hours to arrange his affairs. The officers could not 
comply with this request, but gave him two houis to prepare. 
They then left the palace and returned at 8 o’clock, fiy that time 
the house was full of priests ; and the street was occupied by a 
large and noisy crowd. When the officers enteied the room m 
which the Archbishop was, they found him taking leave of the 
principal ecclesiastics of the diocese. The ceremony took so long 
that he was at last reminded of the necessity of moving. To this 
the Archbishop leplied that he did not intend to quit his house 
of his own free will at all. He would only yield to force. The 
principal officer, upon this, answered that such a declaiation might 
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officer was obliged once more to touch his arm and lead him out. 
When they appeared at the door which was guarded by sis police- 
men, the crowd vented their feelings in violent exclamations. 
The prisoner and his three custodians then entered the private 
carriage of Herr Devens, and amid the cries of the populace, 
who, however, made no attempt to hinder their progress, drove to 
the prison. There the Archbishop had assigned to him two 
newly-papered and furnished rooms. He was allowed to provide 
his own viands, and might receive visitors m the presence of an 
officer. The last words he utteied before being locked up were 
w Deo Gratias ! They use force. 1 Finis noster victoria EcclesiceS 

The difficulties, however, which the recusancy of the Roman 
Catholic clergy put m the way of Government, could only be met 
by Imperial as well as Prussian Legislation. Bishops and Pas- 
tors could not be incarcerated for ever ; accordingly a Bill was 
submitted to the Federal Council and the Reichstag, and passed 
duiing the Spring Session, to prevent the reassertion of their 
claims by offenders whose term of imprisonment should be over. 
According to this new law, a Clergyman who, having been dis- 
missed from office by sentence of the proper Court of Justice, 
should yet perform any act from which it might be concluded that 
he laid claim to the continued possession of his forfeited office, 
might be oidered by the adinimstiative authorities of his State to 
leave, or to take up Ins residence m certain districts. Should 
such an act involve the full stretch of his former authority, or 
should lie actually exercise the authority of winch he had been 
deprived, or should he decline to obey the order of the adminis- 
trative authority interning him, the Government of his State 
should then be entitled to strip him of his right of citizenship, 
and to expel him from the teiritory of the German Empire. 
These provisions, moreovei, weie to apply equally to persons who 
should have exercised the functions of an ecclesiastical office at 
variance with the law of the land, and had sentence pronounced 
against them for this offence by the proper Court. Persons thus 
losing their right of citizenship in one of the German States were 
to lose the like privilege m all other German States, and only to 
re-acqmre it by consent of the State Council. Under another 
clause, Ecclesiastics might be removed from their ordinary place 
of residence directly a prosecution should be opened against them. 

A clause which permitted an appeal to the Supieme Court of the 
State against the infliction of these extreme penalties was added, 
it is said, despite the personal opposition and protest of Prince 
Bismarck ; but even an appeal was only to have power to stay the 
enforcement of the administrative decree in the event of loss of 
citizenship being involved in it. The appellant might still be in- 
terned pending the final decision. 

After ibis Bill had been accepted by the # Imperial Diet — by 
the immense majoiity of 257 to Do on the third reading — the 
attention of the Prussian Chambers was directed to the New Sup- 
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plementary Laws, which had been proposed in January, and which 
made their way through the Prussian Parliament by the end of May, 
Their object was to deal with the case of the dioceses or livings that 
should fall vacant. Fust as to the dioceses. It was decreed that: 
Should a Bishop be dismissed, and a temporary admimstiator be 
elected from among themselves by the chapter of the diocese, Go- 
vernment might or might not sanction such election. In case there 
were no chapter nominee, or one of whom Government disapproved, 
a civil administrator would be appointed to manage the Church 
property in the name of the King, and the Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment of the diocese would lapse altogether. Then followed 
penalties of fine or impiisonment to be inflicted on any one 
attempting to administer the vacant diocese without Government 
sanction, and on those who should render obedience to the oiders 
of a deposed Bishop. Another set of pi o visions applied to the 
case of parishes deprived of their priests. It was enacted that 
in the case of vacant livings, Patrons might continue to exercise 
their right of presentation, but their nominees would, of course, 
be required to conform to the qualifications imposed by recent 
legislation. If, under these circumstances, an appointment should 
not be made within a reasonable time, the right of the Patron 
should pass on to the congiegation, and the same right should be 
exercised by the congregation m the case of all livings not having 
a Patron. The Burgomaster of the town or the Landrath of the 
County should then, at the petition of at least ten male members 
of the congregation, of independent means, summon a meeting of 
all male members similaily independent, and the vote of the ma- 
joiity would determine the appointment of a vicar or incumbent. 
In shoit, the law proposed to dispense with Bishops altogether, in 
the event of their recusancy, by transfen mg the property of their 
dioceses to Government Commissaries, and by rendering each con- 
gregation independent and self-governing. 

It was evident that these two Bills were calculated to work a 
revolution in the aspect; of the Roman Catholic Church in Ger- 
many. Never yet since the establishment of Episcopal ascendancy, 
had ^ Catholic congregations been permitted to choose their own 
ministers, or, as a necessary consequence, to have a hand in the 
management of Church property. 

The Imperial Parliament met on February 5. The Royal 
Speech which was brief and concise, was read by Prince Bismarck, 
the Emperor not being sufficiently recovered from his late indis- 
position, to appear in person. 

The most important secular business brought before the Diet 
during this session was that relating to the new Army Bill. The 
Bill itself was little more than a systematic codification of the 
existing statutes upon the subject, rendered desirable by the minor 
having lecenfcly adopted the Prussian laws, which were too 
^ aD y &&d too complicated to be easily enforced, except by prac- 
ijfuj- sec * ^ands 3 nevertheless it was a very important one. Not only 
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another, of seizing* the German provinces of the Austrian Empire. 
France, the neighbour with whom we are most concerned, is re- 
forming the whole organism cf her army, copying our military 
institutions, and passing them off as ners. She has introduced 
universal compulsory service, lasting in all twenty years, instead 
of twelve, as in Germany. The French Government is now in a 
position to embody 1,200,000 men into the active, and 1,000,000 
into the territorial army. The National Assembly, without dis- 
tinction of party or regard for economical considerations, is willingly 
making the greatest sacrifices in order to restore ^ and extend the 
power of the army. More warlike than the War Minister, that body 
has compelled him to accept an additional sum of 1 7,000,0001. m 
order to call up the second portion of the contingent, and its action 
is supported by the whole country. I believe that the great ma- 
jority of Frenchmen are animated by a sincere desire for peace, but 
we have seen how a party may drag Government and people into 
the most unexpected resolutions. The cry which comes to us from 
the Vosges is the frantic desire foi revenge. We do not wish to 
follow our neighbours in their scheme for extending the army, 
but, on the other hand, we must take care that it does not decline. 
The peace effective must be settled for a long period. Remember 
that every diminution of that effective makes itself felt over a term 
of twelve years, and we cannot tell what twelve years may bring 
forth. The mildest of men may be dragged into a quarrel if he 
has a troublesome neighbour. I believe that we shall show to the 
world that we are a powerful but yet a peaceful nation, that we do 
not wish to make war through love of glory or conquest. Indeed, I 
don’t know what we should do with a morsel taken from Russia or 
France ! I hope that we shall not merely keep the peace for a 
number of years, but impose it, as a moral necessity, upon other 
nations. Then, perhaps, people will come to see that a powerful 
Germany in the centre of Europe is the best guarantee for the 
peace of the old world. But, gentlemen, if you wish for peace, be 
ready for war, and I believe that it is our duty in the present 
condition of Europe, to declare either that we have no need, of a 
strong army, or else to accord all that is necessary for maintaining 
it in full force.” 


Later in the session the discussion of the Army Bill led to some 
animated warfare. But before narrating it we must insert some 
incidents respecting the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine, which caused 
sensation and some amusement within the walls of the Legislature. 
On Feb. 16 the deputies elected for the newly annexed province 
made their entrance in solemn and formal fashion into the House. 
They walked in, two and two, preceded by the Speaker’s clerk, and 
handed to the Speaker a motion to the effect that the Frankfort 
Treaty of T eace having been concluded without the sanction of 
the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, the opinion of the latter should 
be taken on the subject. 

The 18th was fixed for the debate. The sitting bad been 
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hardly opened when the Alsatian members moved for permission 
to speak French, as they were not conversant with the German 
tongue. The Speaker observing that no motion could be discussed 
on the day of its delivery, unless with the unanimous consent of 
the House, which it would be useless to ask for, one or two Alsa- 
tian members applied to Prince Bismarck, who was present in his 
usual seat, and asked whether he would not oblige them by inter- 
vening in a matter they had so veiy much at heart. The Prince 
curtly replied that he had no power to interfere with the rules of 
the House, and that, as far as he personally was concerned, he must 
tell them at once that in the Grerman Parliament he understood 
no language except Grerman. Thus baffled, Herr Teutsch, the 
Alsatian member selected as spokesman by his colleagues, a Pro- 
testant, ascended the Tribune, and, to the surprise of the House, 
held forth in excellent Grerman to the following effect : — 

44 Gentlemen, — -The honour of saying a few words on behalf of 
our motion has been delegated to me. German not being my 
native tongue, I am obliged to claim your indulgence. Here he 
was interrupted by laughter and cries of 6 Teutsch, Teutsch ! ’ his 
own name, unfortunately for him, meaning 4 German.’ I can assure 
you, gentlemen, I am utterly unable to deliver a speech in German, 
and, therefore, if you will permit me, shall read from the manu- 
script I have m my hand.” Then he read. 44 The inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine, whom we represent in the German Parliament, 
have charged us to express their sentiments respecting a Treaty by 
which they have been deprived of their nationality. We believe 
it to be in the interest of Geimany to be apprised of their views, 
and we beg you to hear us to the end. The issue of the last war 
having been what it was, youi nation, no doubt, was entitled to an 
indemnity on the part of France ; but m annexing Alsace-Lorraine 
you overstepped the limits by which a civilised nation ought to 
consider itself bound. (Here groans -were heard, and cries of 4 No 
insults.’) I repeat it, gentlemen, you overstepped the limits by 
which a civilised nation ought to consider itself bound.” 

Herr von Forkenbeck, the Speaker, interposed : — 

44 1 must interrupt the honourable member. Knowing the 
Treaty right of the German nation to be undoubted, and knowing, 
moreover, the German nation to be strong enough to defend its 
rights, I am prepared to allow the honourable member to go all 
lengths in communicating to us his sentiments. But if he chooses 
to charge Germany with behaviour unworthy of a civilised 
nation, I regret to find myself under the necessity of calling him to 
order.” 

Herr Teutsch proceeded amid mingled laughter and cheers 

u Permit me to tell you, gentlemen, that I do not wish to 
offend you. Indeed, I do not wish to offend you ; and perhaps I 
am not sufficiently conversant with the German tongue — 1 say I 
am not sufficiently conversant with the German tongue to appre- 
ciate the exact meaning of the words I utter. Of course, I have 
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certain things to communicate, which cannot but be disagreeable 
to you ; yet I deny that I intend to offend. So far from intending 
to insult the German nation, you will see at once that I am going 
to appeal to the brotheily love and affection which ought to exist 
between the civilised peoples of the world.” 

The Speaker said : — 

44 I beg the House to allow the honourable member to proceed. 
The honourable member says that he means no offence, and we 
may, therefore, expect him to adapt his words to his intentions.” 

Herr Teutsch then resumed the reading of his manuscript, which 
contained a long denunciation of the act of annexation, a denial 
that a Treaty, exacted by force, was binding on the paity coeiced. 
64 Jesuits’ doctrine ! ” cried voices from the Assembly. 44 Even Na- 
poleon III. — that insane despot to whose madman’s policy we are 
indebted for our sufferings of to-day — never would annex a coun- 
try without taking the opinion of the inhabitants ” continued the 
Alsatian deputy : 44 Having been united with France, some of us 
~ for two centuries and some for a shorter period, the ties existing 
between us and the French are too strong to be ever severed by 
your arguments, or the brute force you may bring to bear upon us. 
We are aware that our adversaries are intent upon representing the 
Alsace-Lorraine members in this House as animated not by French 
national sentiments, but by love and devotion to the Catholic 
Church only. Without denying that the oppression of the 
Catholics in Prussia has contributed to enlighten the minds of 
our constituents upon the issues of the question, we are yet driven 
to assert that our election was much more than a manifestation of 
religious sentiment. We all have been sent here to give expres- 
sion to those feelings of devotion to France which animate our 
hearts and the hearts of our constituents. Do you believe that by 
calling us Germans you will make us so ? Do you imagine that 
we shall become members of the German family contrary to our 
wishes and interests ? 

But it became manifest that the patriotic Alsace-Lorrainers 
were themselves divided in their views, when Dr. Rass, the Bishop 
of Strasburg, rose to comment on Herr Teutsch’s address. Speaking 
in excellent German the Bishop said : — 

ci To prevent misunderstandings that might probably arise from 
the declaration made by the preceding speaker who is not a Roman 
Catholic, I beg to announce in my own name, and in the name of 
my co-religionists in Alsace and Lorraine, that we have no wish to 
question the validity of a treaty concluded between two of the 
great Powers of Europe. I thought it my duty to declare as 
much at the very outset of this debate.” 

The House deeming it unnecessary to prolong the discussion, 
Herr Teutsch, as the spokesman of the members who had signed 
the motion, was, in accordance with rules, permitted to speak once 
more. All he said was this 44 You choose to cut the discussion 
short. As to ourselves we rely upon God and the decision of Eu- 
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Prince Bismarck’s speech, m opposition to the motion, was, as 
usual, bitter and sarcastic, as well as plain spoken. The following 
are some of its principal passages : — 

a However unpleasant it may be for a Minister to attend a 
debate meant as a personal attack upon himself, I confess I cannot 
help feeling a sort of satisfaction in the present instance. I rejoice 
that if annexation was unavoidable, it is to Berlin, and not to 
Versailles, that those annexed have been obliged to go to lodge 
their complaints. I rejoice also in the conviction that this Govern- 
ment, acting honourably and above-board, can afford to be misre- 
presented to the world without suffering a diminution of public 
respect. I likewise glory m the thought that we are living in a 
country so thoroughly conscious of its strength and the justice of 
its cause, that we are in a position to bear attacks not likely to be 
tolerated in many Legislative Assemblies of Europe. Looking at 
the complaints of the honourable members for Alsace, we find them 
constantly telling us that they wish to be free men, thus aspiring 
to a condition which was certainly not theirs under French rule, 
but which they insist upon regarding as their right now that they 
are Germans again. Will honourable members for Alsace permit 
me to tell them that, however earnestly we may endeavour to make 
them all the concessions compatible with our safety, the making 
them free men was by no means our primary intention when 
annexing them ? After the infamous and sinful attack upon our 
country, in which they took part, we had to strengthen our frontiers 
as best we could. Accordingly, we incorporated Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Now that we have them we shall, of course, exert ourselves 
to render them as happy as we can. We have no doubt that the 
population will soon learn to feel like Germans again ; and that if, 
200 years hence, the question is put to the vote whether they 
wish to revert to France, they will pretty unanimously decide in 
our favour. In the meantime they will do well to consider that, 
even if they still enjoyed the supreme happiness of finding them- 
selves under French rule, they would not thereby be exempt from 
the operation of military laws. At this moment no less than 
twenty-eight Departments of France are still placed under military 
law, and governed with a stringency, not to say with an iron 
rigour, in comparison to which Alsace and Lorraine, in their pre- 
sent lamentable condition of German Provinces, may consider 
themselves as very well off indeed. At any rate, the poor Alsace- 
Lorrainers, now that they are Germans again, have lost the agree- 
able prospect of ever taking a voyage to the penal settlements of 
Lambessa and New Caledonia ! It is deplorable to reflect what 
they have lost. As to the motion introduced by honourable mem- 
bers, I must say that only a short time ago, looking at the appa- 
rently satisfactory condition of Alsace, I really hoped we might 
soon be able to dispcnse^with the exceptional powers confided to 
the Governor. I regret to say that, after the experience of the 
last few days, I no longer retain this opinion. Now that I have seen 
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and heard the gentlemen representing Alsace in this Assembly, I am 
afraid we shall be obliged to continue a state of things under which 
untruths and provocations cannot be so easily uttered at a Strasburg 
meeting as in the Berlin Parliament. Things might be believed 
at a Strasburg meeting which are only regarded as amusing per- 
versions of fact in Berlin ; and as this poor country of ours has the 
terrible misfortune of bordering on bellicose and conquest-loving 
France, we must look first to our safety, and when that is secured 
shall have great pleasure in promoting the happiness of honourable 
members from Alsace. By the by, I should wish to remind the 
Alsatians on this occasion that they have always supplied the F: rench 
army with a disproportionately large quota of soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers, and that in the many wars France has been 
pleased to impose upon us in the 200 years since their annexation, 
we have had to fight them as well as the rest of the subjects of the 
Paris Government. But we are delighted to have these good 
soldiers now on our side, and shall certainly do all in our power to 
keep them where they are. We contend that Alsace is a freer 
and a happier country after four years of German rule than it has 
been during the 200 years it belonged to France ; but, even if it 
were otherwise, we should have the right to ask those Alsatians 
who come here to protest against annexation why they did not 
protest against war m 1870. In my humble opinion, they ought, 
in contrition and remorse, to smite their breasts rather than treat 
us to sonoious language founded on the misrepresentation of patent 
facts. However, as I cannot prevent them from pursuing the 
course they have chosen, I am all the more glad to perceive that 
public opinion is on our side, and declines to be led away by their 
garbled statements. At any late, we are bound to respect their 
feelings, though we cannot repress a smile at the theatrical style 
in which they express them. You are aware how often a German 
is moved to laughter when witnessing the performance of a French 
tragedy, although it may be acted by the first heroes of the stage. 
I hope She House will give the Imperial Government a mark of 
confidence by rejecting the motion of the Alsatian members.” 

And the motion was lost by 198 votes against 138, in spite of 
a speech from Herr Windthorst, the Ultramontane leader, who 
advocated the cause of the Alsatians in the name of his party, ever 
anxious to support the enemies of the Government ; and in spite of 
the concurrence of the Poles and Socialists with the vote given by 
the Ultramontanes. The debate was not long in bearing fiuit. Exas- 
perated by the attitude of the Alsatian members, Government 
instructed the Alsatian authorities to avail themselves of the 
licence allowed them under the obnoxious statute, of pieventing 
the circulation in the Province of such French papers as should 
advocate revanche. 

The proposed increase of the military establishment of the 
German Empire, and the demand that tke^stimates should be per- 
manent, instead of being voted year by year, met with strong 
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opposition, not only fiom Ultramontanes and Particularists, the 
ordinary foes of Government, but from numerous deputies who were 
among the most zealous supporters of its general policy. Just at 
this time Prince Bismarck was taken ill, with one of those attacks 
of pain and sleeplessness to which he was often liable, and the dis- 
cussions in Parliament had to be conducted without his personal 
intervention. His colleagues who did speak, men of official or 
military type, did not shew much skill in handling the business. 
The Emperor had set his heart on passing the Bill; and the 
Government was getting into something of a dead lock, compro- 
mises being suggested, to which the Emperor’s pertinacity induced 
him to give a direct negative. At last Bismarck on his sick bed was 
appealed to on behalf of a compromise suggested by Herr Bennigsen, 
to the effect that the additional force required by Government 
should be voted; but for seven years only, and not for perpetuity. To 
this arrangement Bismarck gave his consent ; he had next to gain 
over his Imperial master ; but the Emperor William was not wont 
to hold out when his Chancellor cleaily saw his way to a desirable 
State measure; and on Apul 14 the compromise, adopted by Govern- 
ment, was carried by a majority of eighty in a house of less than 
400 members. During the debate Count von Moltke spoke again. 
He said that he still letained his opinion that the Government 
ought to be m a position to let the world know that it had as 
large an army as it thought necessary to meet any Power or Powers 
that wished to disturb the peace of Europe; but he accepted the 
compromise, and felt no doubt that at the end of seven years a 
patriotic Parliament would again take care that the Fatherland 
was adequately protected. To the amount of the force, there was 
no real Parliamentary opposition, although outside there were 
numerous writers who undertook the easy task of proving that a 
peace effective of 400,000 men must be a serious buiden on the 
resources of the countiy. But among those who were invested 
with real responsibility, there was no resisting the Ministerial 
argument that, in face of the enoimous military preparations of 
France and Russia, Geimany was not doing too much when she 
contented herself with occupying the third place in the list of 
nominal military strength. Peace could only be secured by its 
being known that Germany could any day take the field. That 
a large and well-prepaied army is thus the indispensable basis of 
German finance, was urged with considerable force by the Finance 
Minister, and Marshal Yon Moltke again entreated his countrymen 
to bear in mind that, as they had been within hearing of the 
shouts for revenge that had been recently raised, they must needs 
keep their hands on the sword. 

The Imperial Diet was prorogued on April 26 ; one of its last 
measures of importance being the passing of the Press Bill. By 
the provisions of this Bill the police were to be deprived of the 
right of seizure previous to the condemnation of the indicted 
matter by the proper Court of Law. The clause declaring incite- 
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ment to violate the laws a culpable offence was thrown out, as 
being too vaguely worded to appear safe. The practice of men- 
tioning cc dummies” as responsible editois was by common consent 
heartily condemned, and was to be henceforth liable to a heavy fine. 
Alsace and Lorraine were excepted from the operation of the law, 
notwithstanding the protests lodged by the Alsatian Deputies. 

Herr Camphausen, the Finance Minister, had the satisfaction 
of announcing a surplus of twenty-one million thalers for the year 
1873. The ordinary revenue was 244J million thalers, and the 
extraordinary 103^ millions, the coi responding expenditure being 
222 millions and 104 millions. As a sequel to these disclosures, 
Heir Camphausen submitted a scheme for the liquidation of the 
public debt. It would take effect from the commencement of the 
ensuing year, and effect an annual saving of o^er two million 
thalers. 

A few weeks after the Diet bioke up, one of Bismarck’s most 
determined political opponents, Hermann von Malhnekioclt, of the 
Centre fraction, died suddenly at Berlin. He was a man of con- 
siderable power of mind, and conversant with public business, in 
which he had borne an official share up to 1872. In parliamentary 
debate less vigorous and incisive than his fellow politician Wind- 
thorst, he was more enthusiastic and sincere. 

The Chancellor himself, as soon as he was well enough to leave 
the capital, repaired first to his estate at Varzin, and then to Kis- 
singen, there to dunk the waters prescribed for the recovery of his 
strength. He arrived at the last mentioned place on July 4, and 
was greeted with every demonstration of honour by the Bavarian 
authorities. 

To Kissingen, a few days later, betook himself a young man 
named Kullmann, a journeyman coopei, stolid and uneducated, but 
possessed with a fanatical hatred of the “ Falek Laws ” and their 
originator, and imbued with the political teaching of the Ultra- 
montane fiaternities, to one or more of which he belonged. He 
drank at public houses, fired pistols, and wandered about in the 
woods and bye roads, meditating a daik deed. 

On July 13, at half-past one in the afternoon, Prince Bismarck, 
as was his wont, entered his carriage to take a drive preparatory 
to his bath. The succeeding events may be told in the woids of 
a contemporary journal : — 

u The carriage left the garden surrounding the villa and entered 
the sheet. A short thick-set man, in the garb of a Eoman priest, 
stepped before the horses: the coachman, calling out to the in- 
truder, desired him to stand aside ; the priest at first did not seem 
to notice the warnings of the coachman, but eventually left the road, 
and moving rapidly along the footpath, kept up with the carriage* 
Fifty paces farther on he again stepped into the road right before 
the can i age. There were but few persons in this part of the street ; 
one of these, detaching himself from the res]:, proceeded across the 
road to within a few paces in advance of the carriage. Taking off 
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opposition, not only from Ultramontanes and Particularists, the 
ordinary foes of Government, but from numerous deputies who were 
among the most zealous supporters of its general policy. Just at 
this time Prince Bismarck was taken ill, with one of those attacks 
of pain and sleeplessness to which he was often liable, and the dis- 
cussions in Parliament had to be conducted without his personal 
intervention. His colleagues who did speak, men of official or 
military type, did not shew much skill in handling the business. 
The Emperor had set his heart on passing the Bill; and the 
Government was getting into something of a dead lock, compro- 
mises being suggested, to which the Emperor’s pertinacity induced 
him to give a direct negative. At last Bismarck on his sick bed was 
appealed to on behalf of a compromise suggested by Herr Bennigsen, 
to the effect that the additional foice required by Government 
should be voted; but for seven years only, and not for peipetuity. To 
this arrangement Bismarck gave his consent ; he had next to gain 
over his Imperial master ; but the Emperor William was not wont 
to hold out when his Chancellor clearly saw his way to a desirable 
State measure; and on Apiil 14 the compromise, adopted by Govern- 
ment, was carried by a majority of eighty in a house of less than 
400 members. During the debate Count von Moltke spoke again. 
He said that he still letained his opinion that the Government 
ought to be in a position to let the world know that it had as 
large an army as it thought necessary to meet any Power or Powers 
that wished to disturb the peace of Europe ; but he accepted the 
compromise, and felt no doubt that at the end of seven years a 
patriotic Parliament would again take care that the Fatherland 
was adequately protected. To the amount of the force, there was 
no real Parliamentaiy opposition, although outside there were 
numerous writers who undertook the easy task of proving that a 
peace effective of 400,000 men must be a serious buiden on the 
resources of the country. But among those who were invested 
with real responsibility, there was no resisting the Ministerial 
argument that, in face of the enormous military preparations of 
France and Russia, Germany was not doing too much when she 
contented herself with occupying the third jdace m the list of 
nominal military strength. Peace could only be seemed by its 
being known that Germany could any day take the field. That 
a large and well-prepared army is thus the indispensable basis of 
German finance, was urged with considerable force by the Finance 
Minister, and Marshal Yon Moltke again entreated his countrymen 
to bear in mind that, as they had been within hearing of the 
shouts for revenge that had been recently raised, they must needs 
keep their hands on the sword. 

The Imperial Diet was prorogued on April 26 ; one of its last 
measures of importance being the passing of the Press Bill. By 
the provisions of this Bill the police were to be deprived of tiie 
right of seizure previous to the condemnation of the indicted 
matter by the proper Court of Law. The clause declaring incite- 
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ment to violate the laws a culpable offence was thiown out, as 
being too vaguely worded to appear safe. The practice of men- 
tioning “ dummies ” as responsible editors was by common consent 
heartily condemned, and was to be liencefoith liable to a heavy fine. 
Alsace and Lorraine were excepted from the operation of the law, 
notwithstanding the protests lodged by the Alsatian Deputies. 

Herr Camphausen, the Finance Minister, had the satisfaction 
of announcing a surplus of twenty-one million thalers for the year 
1873. The ordinary revenue was 244J million thalers, and the 
extraordinary 103£ millions, the conesponding expenditure being 
222 millions and 104 millions. As a sequel to these disclosures, 
Heir Camphausen submitted a scheme for the liquidation of the 
public debt. It would take effect fiom the commencement of the 
ensuing year, and effect an annual saving of over two million 
thalers. 

A few weeks after the Diet broke up, one of Bismarck’s most 
detei mined political opponents, Heimann von Mallinckiodt, of the 
Centre fraction, died suddenly at Berlin. He was a man of con- 
siderable power of mind, and conversant with public business, in 
which he had borne an official share up to 1872. In parliamentary 
debate less vigorous and incisive than his fellow politician Wind- 
thorst, he was more enthusiastic and sincere. 

The Chancellor himself, as soon as he was well enough to leave 
the capital, repaired first to his estate at Varzin, and then to Kis- 
sing en, theie to di ink the waters prescribed for the recovery of his 
strength. He arrived at the last mentioned place on July 4, and 
was greeted with every demonstration of honour by the Bavarian 
authorities. 

To Kissmgen, a few days later, betook himself a young man 
named Kullmann, a journeyman cooper, stolid and uneducated, but 
possessed with a fanatical hatred of the “ Falck Laws ” and their 
originator, and imbued with the political teaching of the Ultra- 
montane fraternities, to one or more of which he belonged. He 
drank at public houses, fired pistols, and wandered about in the 
woods and bye roads, meditating a dark deed. 

On July 13, at half-past one m the afternoon, Prince Bismarck, 
as was his wont, entered his carriage to take a drive preparatory 
to his hath. The succeeding events may be told in the woids of 
a contemporary journal : — * 

44 The carriage left the garden surrounding the villa and entered 
the street. A short thick-set man, in the garb of a Human priest, 
stepped before the horses : the coachman, calling out to the in- 
truder, desired him to stand aside ; the piiest at first did not seem 
to notice the warnings of the coachman, but eventually left the road, 
and moving rapidly along the footpath, kept up with the carriage. 
Fifty paces farther on he again stepped into the road light before 
the carriage. There were but few persons in this part of the street ; 
one of these, detaching himself from the resj}, proceeded across the 
road to within a few paces in advance of the carriage. Taking off 
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his hat to pay his respects to the Prince, he caused the latter to 
give the military salute in leturn. At this moment the carriage, 
in its onward course, had so far proceeded as to bring Prince 
Bismarck almost parallel with the individual in the road. In 
another instant, and while the priest was still loitering about 
before the horses, the man drew a pistol from his pocket, and, 
deliberately taking aim, fired at the Prince at a few paces distance. 
The man being to the left of the carriage, the Prince, having raised 
his right hand in saluting, the bullet grazed the palm just below 
the thumb. The shot had no sooner been fired than the coachman, 
fearing a second shot, struck the assassin right across the face with 
the lash of his whip. Upon this, flinging away the pistol, the man 
ran for his life. The priest decamped the moment the shot was 
fired, the few spectators on the spot hardly realising what had hap- 
pened. In suppressed excitement the Prince ordered the coachman 
to drive home. As the carriage turned he glanced hastily towards 
the villa inhabited by him, and seeing Ins daughter standing 
motionless on the balcony, beckoned to her to signify that all was 
well, but the Countess Marie was apparently too overcome by 
emotion to heed the sign he gave.” 

Dr. Diruff, the Prince’s physician, who was in the carriage with 
him at the time the attempt was made, said afterwards, that he 
never knew a man whose life had been in imminent danger, to be 
as calm as Bismarck was after the attempt. One of the wounds, 
being near the pulse artery, narrowly escaped being dangerous. 
The pain continued to be distressing for months afterwards. 

The assassin was Kullmann, the journeyman cooper. He was 
secured after a desperate effort to escape. In the evening a grand 
torchlight procession, with chorus and band, wended its way to the 
Chancellor’s residence, playing and singing with frantic enthu- 
siasm the “ Wacht am Rhein.” The huiiahs were deafening when 
Bismarck himself appeared on the balcony and uttered the fol- 
lowing words : — 

46 Gentlemen, — I thank you for your sympathy. Thank God 
with me, whose hand has so evidently shielded me. To say another 
word on the subject is not suitable for me. It must be left to the 
judgment of the Judges. This, however, I may add — that the 
blow which was huiled against me was not dealt against my per- 
son, but against the cause to which I have devoted my life— the 
unity, independence, and liberty of Germany ; and if I had been 
compelled to die for tins great cause, what would it have been moie 
than what happened to thousands of our countiymen, who three 
years hack left their blood and life on the battle-field? The great 
work, however, that with my weak powers I have begun to help 
in, will not be destroyed by such means as those from which God 
to-day so graciously piotected me. It will be accomplished through 
the strength of the united German people. In the hopes of tins 
I pray you to join with me m a cheer for the united German 
people and their allied Princes.'’ 
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It was proved on the subsequent inquiry that the priest who 
had stepped m front of the horses, Hanthaler by name, was inno- 
cent. He had, accidentally only, sought to gain a view of the 
Chancellor at the moment that Kullmann was preparing for his 
attempt, Bismarck visited his would-be assassin m prison, and 
asked him the leason of his crime. Kullmann avowed that his 
motives were revenge and hatred in consequence of the Ecclesias- 
tical Laws. His tnal took place at Wurzberg, on October 29. A 
plea of insanity was urged on his behalf ; but this the jury refused 
to accept, and sentence of fourteen yeais’ imprisonment was passed 
upon him. That he had any accomplices was not brought in 
evidence. His crime seemed to have been of his own conception ; 
but that the tone of the Ultiaroontane Press and Pulpit had excited 
his ferocious and homicidal tendencies to destroy the enemy of the 
Church and the Clergy, was a fact that could hardly be doubted. 
He said himself that his immediate motive was what he had heard 
of the persecution of the Archbishop of Posen. 

And to be just to both parties in a life and death quarrel, it 
must be owned that if the supporters of the State policy had a 
right to cry horror at the murderous attempt of a fanatic, the 
adherents of the Papacy could not fail to feel gnef and resentment 
at the rigid measures pursued against- teachers and pastois whom 
they had been accustomed to i evere. The situation m Posen, subse- 
quent to the Archbishop’s lemoval, which was typical of the state 
of things in many other German dioceses, is thus described by a 
journalist at the end of the first week in August : — u The c piesent 
contest against the recalcitrant Roman cleigy,’ as the Government 
organs call it, began on July 23 with the prosecution of Canon 
Kory t how ski for carrying on the administration of the archdiocese 
against the provisions of the new laws. Matter fin the indictment 
was procured by a domiciliaiy search among the papeis of the 
auxiliary bishop, Janiszewski, and it ended in a sentence of nine 
months’ impiisonment pionounced against the accused, which 
seems to have been changed by the Minister of Worship into 
banishment from Gnesen within twenty-four houis, with a prohi- 
bition to reside anywhere in Piussia, Posen, Silesia, or Frankfort. 
Korythowski was accordingly forcibly removed by the police, 
being accompanied to the railway station by a sympathetic crowd, 
who four times stopped the carriage and cheered him loudly ; and 
he has taken up Ins abode at Munster. Next day followed the 
seizure of Bishop Janiszewski, who had refused to pay the fine of 
3,000 thalers incurred by disobedience to the May laws. He was 
carried off to Kozmin, where he is to be imprisoned for a year. 
He was only allowed half-an-lumr to prepare for departure and take 
leave of the Chapter ; and was then hurried through the streets in a 
close carriage at aiapid pace to prevent any popular demonstration. 
Meanwhile the Chapter of Gnesen, who are thus deprived of their 
local as well as their episcopal superior, are involved in a fresh 
quarrel with the Government for refusing to obey the order of the 
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Minister of Worship directing a thanksgiving in the churches of 
the diocese for the safe delivery of the Princess Albrecht ; the 
right of issuing such directions appertaining, as they insist, to the 
Bishop alone.” 

During the second week in the same month, the German Ultra- 
montane papers recorded five arrests of Roman Catholic priests, 
eleven expulsions, and twenty sequestiations of Church property, 
in addition to the dissolution of four Catholic societies, and 
inquiries into six others, one of which has since been also dis- 
solved. 

By No\ . 1, in the Province of Posen, twenty-nine parishes were 
without their pastors. Only two patrons and not one of the paiish 
con g legations had availed themselves of the powers given by the 
law of May 21 to fill up vacancies. The case of the parish of 
Xions, however, brought on a ciucial trial of forces. There, the 
pation had appointed to the vacated living, a priest of the name 
of Kubaczek, known for his favourable disposition towards the 
Prussian Government. The Dean, Rzezniewski, and the former 
Vicai, refused to give up the keys and church books; both had to 
be obtained by force. On August 30 Kubaczek celebrated his 
first seivice, when a tumultuous mob penetiated into the church, 
and it became necessary to summon troops to disperse the noters. 
Rzeznicwski proceeded soon afterwards to read the sentence of 
excommunication against the state-supported priest, in a neigh- 
bouring church in the presence of 1,800 persons. It concluded 
with these words : — 

“ I declare him to be excluded from the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church; to lia\e forfeited the privileges of the servants of that 
Church, and to he condemned with the devil to eternal damnation 
if he departs this life under this sentence without reconciliation 
with God/ 5 

The Dean then blew out a candle which had been lit for the 
purpose, and broke it to pieces. 

This was a specimen of the bitterness which was everywhere 
being imported into the church and state conflict. Dean Rzezniew- 
ski was not left to utter his excommunications with impunity. 
He was soon afterwards committed to prison on a charge of having 
refused to give up the church books of the parish of Wlosciejewki. 

But after a time it was found that Roman Catholic clergymen 
forcibly removed from their livings for tiansgressing the Ecclesias- 
tical Laws, made a practice of returning to their parishes and cele- 
brating Divine service as though nothing had happened. Thepractice, 
in fact, became so universal that there w as but one way of accounting 
for it, and that was, that it must have been by special injunction 
from the Pope. After tolerating it for a few weeks, the Govern- 
ment, which had probably hoped that this daiing disregard of the 
] aw would die out of itself, determined to make a stand. Towards 
the end of October three policemen were stationed at the door of 
St* Laurence at Ti eves to arrest one Father Schneider, an expelled 
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priest, as he left the church after performing Holy Mass ; Tout the 
icverend father managed to escape by a back door. The same 
three policemen, a few days after, entered the church as the father 
was standing at the altar. Placing themselves opposite the Com- 
munion Table, they arrested him the moment service was over 
and in sight of the whole congregation. The church was full of 
women and men of the lower class, who, not a little excited by the 
occurrence, began to jostle the policemen. Upon this one of this 
-latter drew his sword, when all resistance ceased. The arrest was 
effected without anybody being wounded or otherwise injured. 
Another case that excited notice was that of the Bishop of Hildes- 
heim, who was to have paid 200 thalers for ignoring the Ecclesias- 
tical Laws. When the sheriff called to demand the money or take 
his goods instead, the bishop opened a desk, which, he said, contained 
all his earthly possessions. In the desk, the sheriff found two 
thalers and a legal document containing the absolute surrender 
by the bishop of all his property to his sister. The bishop belonged 
to those ecclesiastics who had hitherto paid their fines ; and his 
sudden recusancy, coupled with the return of the expelled priests 
to their parishes, seemed to indicate an intention of the Pope to 
bring on a crisis. Defying this Papal policy, the leading Liberal 
papers of the Catholic distiicts unanimously expressed the hope 
that the Government would stringently enfoiee the law, and arrest 
on the Aery steps of the altar every expelled priest who should 
return to officiate in his parish. 

Another resolute recusant, Dr. Krementz, Bishop of Ermeland, 
wan fined again to the amount of 200 thalers. 

Amidst all this religious party warfare, a daiing move made by 
Bishop ICetteler, the Hotspur, as he has been called, of the German 
Episcopacy, to prevent his flock from taking part in the anniversary 
celebration of the Battle of Sedan, met with signal ill-success. In 
his pastoral on the occasion, the Bishop declared that the idea of 
remembering the incidents of the French campaign originated 
with the Liberals, who looked upon the victory of 1870 as a 
triumph over Eome rather than over France : besides, he added, 
it was well known that the Liberals being irreligious to a man, the 
Church and its believing membeis bad no call to sympathise with 
them on this or, indeed, on any other occasion. At this i*ash 
utterance of their diocesan, the Romanists themselves mostly stood 
aghast. The Liberals were stimulated to show that they, at least, 
were the friends of German unity, which the Ultramontane bishop 
had thrown over. And the result Avas that a cry arose for a grand 
jubilee over the memories of Sedan, from the Baltic to the Alps, 
and Romanist pastois Aveie found m many parts of the country 
Aymg with Pioteriants in their zeal to prove their patriotism. 

One of the mod: ob&tmate of the Prussian prelates, Bishop 
Muitin of Paderhorn, was anested on August 4, and A?as shortly 
afterwards required by t he G oa eminent to resign hi* see. With this 
icq nest he decidedly refused to comply, saying in a letter of Sept* 15 
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that the proceedings on account of which he had been called 
upon to lay down his office, were not the result of a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the laws of the State, but acts of defence dictated by duty. 
It was not right to charge him with resisting the laws because he 
did not assist in the execution of those which he could not aid or 
approve without being a miserable traitor to his Church, and a 
perjured bishop. In his recent pastoral he did not incite to 
disturbance of the public tranquillity and order, but to their 
preservation. He could not conscientiously obey the demand 
made upon him to relinquish his office; and if the President 
should, consequently, consider himself bound to institute pro- 
ceedings against him in the Ecclesiastical Court, and the Court 
should actually pronounce his dismissal from his post, he should 
declare that decision to be null and void. No public functionary 
had given him his position as bishop, and none could take it from 
him. 

Then the Public Prosecutor began his work. In the act of 
accusation drawn up by that official, the Bishop was charged with 
having announced his intention to resist the Ecclesiastical Laws 
before they were enacted, with having lesisted them in the most 
dogged style, and with having infected his entire clergy with the un- 
compromising spirit manifested by himself. He had been sentenced 
to innumerable fines, chiefly for appointing clergymen without the 
consent of the secular authorities. Never paying any of these 
forfeits, he had been repeatedly imprisoned and forcibly prevented 
from exercising Ids functions. Notwithstanding the measiues 
taken against him, he had continued his opposition to the State. 
He would not allow his eleiical training schools to be visited by 
Government inspectors ; he had declined to re-appoint a chaplain 
he had excommunicated without the consent of Government ; and 
he had continually issued pastorals and made speeches to deputa- 
tions, breathing the most hostile sentiments against Crown and 
Parliament. 

The deposition of this fiery prelate was pronounced a few days 
da) 7 s after the close of the year. During his persistent contest 
with the authorities, great manifestations of sympathy were shown 
him by the "Westphalian Ultramontanes. Some thirty ladies, in 
particular, signalised themselves by presenting an address to him: 
for which breach of law they were tried, found guilty, and fined ; 
the Couni ess Nesselrode-Reichenstem and the Countess von 
Merveldt being the most conspicuous of their number. A few w r eeks 
after this transaction there was a demonstration of sympathy with 
the fair victims of the law, from certain English ladies of the Ultra- 
montane type; the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian and Lady 
Herbert of Lea coming to Munster to offer them congratulations 
on their sufferings in the holy cause. These English ladies were 
received at the station by a deputation of the Catholic portion 
of the Westphalian nobility, and immediately proceeded to the 
mansion of Count Nesselrode, where they delivered a written 
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address to the Countess, The mansions of the Catholic nobility 
were decorated with flags on the occasion. 

The Ultramontane party had one small conversion to boast of 
this year in the legions of German Eoyalty. The Queen Dowager 
of Bavaria, a Prussian princess, and cousin of the German Em- 
peror, made her profession in October. A journalist writing from 
Eome at the time, reports, Ci When the Holy Father heard of the 
abjuration of Protestantism by the Queen Mother of Bavaria he 
evidenced the greatest emotion. Bursting into tears and elevating 
his eyes to heaven, he exclaimed, £ My God ! Thy poor Vicar is 
unworthy of such consolation.’ ” 

Before quitting this subject we give some statements from 
a letter published in the Times by the Duke of Norfolk on Jan. 
3 2, 1875. The letter, dated Dec. 30, is by a Geiman presenting 
the Eoman Catholic side of the question 

a 1. Five Bishops have been imprisoned — the Archbishop of 
Posen (Feb. 3), the Archbishop of Cologne (in March), the Bishop 
of TiAves (in March), the Bishop Coadjutor of Posen, and the 
Bishop of Paderborn. The Archbishop of Cologne has been 
released about two months ago, but will have to go into prison 
again in a short time. 

£t 2. Fines have been imposed upon all the above-named Bishops 
and upon the Bishops of Munster, Hildesheim, Breslau, Culm, 
Ermeland, Limbing — i.e. 9 all the Bishops of Prussia, except the 
Bishop of Osnabruck. The see of Fulda is vacant. Domiciliary visits 
from the police or the officeis who sold their furniture have been 
received by those of Cologne, Treves, Munster, Hildesheim, 
Breslau, Culm, Posen, Limburg. 

3. How many priests there are in prison at this date I cannot 
say, but up to Dec. 3 — since the beginning of the Falck laws — 
1,400 piiests of Prussia have either been sent to prison or fined 
on account of these laws ; about 100 have been driven out of their 
country, or several countries have been foibidden for them ; and 
some few who persisted in returning to their flocks after they had 
been driven by the police over the fiontier, have been banished 
to the Isle of Eugen. In most of the prisons they are treated 
decently, just like political prisoners, but in some places— for 
instance at Dusseldorf and Cleve — they were kept in the same 
room with criminals, and tieated like them, in a manner of which 
no German Catholic paper dares give a description, as this would 
make the situation of the poor priests still worse. But in the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies, which will open in the middle of 
next, month, the Catholic members are going to lay the details 
before the House and the astonished country.” 

The connection of the gieat Chinch and State contest with the 
bearings of external politics was a point which Bismarck never 
lost sight of. This guided him in his persistent detachment from 
the Legitimist party in France, and it prompted him in his deal- 
ings with >Spain, where he looked upon the Carlist cause as irrecon- 
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cileably antagonistic to the great issues on which his soul was bent. 
The murder of Captain Schmidt, a Geiman newspaper corre- 
spondent, by the Cailists of Estella, gave him a pretext foi sending 
some Geiman gunboats to the Bay of Biscay to pi event the 
Carlists from receiving suireptitious help from France or else- 
where ; and likewise for taking the initiative in recognising the 
Government of Marshal Serrano : a step in which the German 
example was followed by all the other Governments of Europe, 
Russia excepted. To secure such recognition from the existing 
Government of France was in particular a stioke of able policy; 
for the encouragement given to the Carlists from across the border, 
though disavowed by the French Foreign Minister when questioned 
on the subject, was strongly suspected to be connived at as a sop to 
the Legitimists. 

When the Impeiial Parliament met again on October 29, the 
Emperor deliveied the Speech from the throne. After referring 
to the bills intended to secuie unity of judicial procedme which 
would be laid before the Parliament, he continued : — 

4 6 Legislation on military matters, so effectually promoted by 
last year’s aimy law, is to be further developed by the three sup- 
plementary bills of this session. Of these three bills, two — those 
upon the Lamdsturm and the control to be exercised over men on 
fmlough — were foreshadowed in last year’s military law. The 
third is to remodel in a manner adapted to modern requirements 
the existing obligation to supply quarters and provisions to the 
aimy in time of peace. . . . You will see from the Budget for 
1873 that the additional contributions by the various States to the 
Imperial Exchequer predicted last session will suffice to cover the 
increase in the civil and military expenditure of the realm. The 
circulation of Government paper notes having been regulated last 
session, the only currency law which remains to be enacted refeis 
to bank-notes. In framing the bill to be submitted to you on this 
important question, the confederate Governments were anxious to 
inteifere with existing rights only to the extent required by the 
public inteiest in maintaining the metal circulation at a proper 
level. They also weie desnous to pave the way for future bills, 
to be based upon fuller experience, respecting the circulation of 
gold. The bills constitutionally lequired for oidering the revision 
of the^ pul Re accounts which were not completed last session, will 
be again laid before you. 1 ou will be likewise asked to give a 
final discharge for the public accounts fiom 1867 to 1871, and to 
pass a pi eliminary vote on the revenue and expenditure of 1873. 
Your assistance will be lequired for the first tune to enact a budget 
for Alsace-Loi mine. The examination of these estimates, while 
acquainting you more thoroughly with the resources, requirements, 
and institutions of the pi evince, will convince our countrymen on 
the Upper Rhine of the deep interest the nation at large takes in 
the welfare of that ancient German land. The resolution passed 
by you last session with reference to the desirability of enforcing 
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civil registration of births, deaths, and marriages has caused th< 
State Council to order the drawing up of a bill making civil mar- 
riage obligatory and rearranging the records of births and deaths 
The postal department of the Empire has been authoiised by m< 
to endeavour to effect certain international postal reforms. Thanks 
to the project being entertained by all the States with which w< 
entered into negotiations, a Postal Convention has been signed al 
Berne which will give unprecedented facilities to the intellectual 
and commercial intercourse of nations. Our relations with al 
foreign Governments are pacific and amicable. The tried friend- 
ship uniting me with the rulers of powerful States is a guarantee 
for the duration of peace, in which I may ask you to repose full 
confidence. I know myself to be free from all tempting thoughts 
to employ the united power of the Empire for other than defensive 
purposes. Conscious of the power at our disposal, my Government 
can afford to pass over m silence the suspicions unjustly cast upon 
its policy. Not until the malice and party passions to whose 
attacks we are exposed, proceed from words to action, shall we 
resent them. In such an event the whole nation and its princes 
will join me in defending our honour and our rights.” 

These last sentences m the Emperoi’s Speech, took the country 
by surprise. They were understood to refer to the action of those 
French statesmen who, while their Government professed to be on 
friendly terms with Germany, stimulated certain journals to re- 
present the Imperial policy as continually harbouring aggressive 
designs. The Magdebvrg Zeitung , a Liberal paper, remarked : — 
“The Royal Speech necessarily produced a deep impression. 
People were driven to ask what were the circumstances inducing 
His Majesty to vindicate the international policy of this country 
in such energetic terms. However much against their will, the 
conclusion was forced upon them that, though the calumnies cir- 
culated at our expense were as yet mere biavado, they would not 
have beeti noticed unless countenanced m quarters sufficiently 
powerful to proceed from word to action when the right moment 
came. It was evident that, were the French papers supposed to 
represent the views of a few private individuals only, the malice to 
which they have been ti eating us of late would not have been 
considered worth a thought. The result of these reflections was 
that the continuance of peace would be endangered if what is 
going on at Paris were to be persisted in.” 

( >f three of the measures intimated in the Emperor’s Speech, 
something must now be said. The Lanthhmn Rill was after some 
preliminary discussion, relegated to a commiitee, which it was ex- 
pected would introduce various modifications before it was again 
brought before the Did. A description of the law, if it passes, 
must therefore be postponed to another year's history. It will he 
sufficient here to observe that the object of tjie measure in question 
is simply to organise the Lanthtumi , which, organised, officered, 
and placed under military law, becomes a part of the German 
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army, and increases by some hundreds of thousands Ihe mili- 
tary forces at the disposal of the Government. Like other 
organised bodies of men under military command, the troops of 
the Landsturm would naturally be regarded as lawful combatants ; 
but the object of the Government m rendering it available for 
military service is, in the fiist place, to enable it to fight. In pro- 
posing to give to the Landsturm a settled constitution, Prince 
Bismarck, or his representative m the Federal Council, is said to 
have “ wished to put off the moment when it would be necessary 
to appeal to the masses and allow individuals to act on their own 
account, thus placing themselves beyond the pale of international 
law.” This is not out of harmony with the Eussian project at the 
Brussels Conference, as that project does not condemn popular 
levies, but simply demands, on the very principle accepted and 
acted upon by Prince Bismarck, that u individuals acting on their 
own account ” shall not be regarded as u within the pale of inter- 
national law.” What is really impoitant, however, in Prince 
Bismarck’s proposition is the fact that it forms into a new reserve 
the whole of the able-bodied male population of Germany above 
the age of thirty-two ; and there can be no doubt that this step 
has been hastened by the systematic carrying out of the new law 
of recruiting m France, by which the whole of the male popula- 
tion is called to military service, not, as under the Prussian law, 
between the ages of twenty and thiity-two, but between the ages 
of twenty and forty. 

The Bank Bill gave rise to an animated debate on November 
16 and 18. Government encountered vigorous opposition. Finally 
the Bill was referred to a Committee. The objections to the mea- 
sure as originally proposed by Ministers, seem to be serious and 
valid. The English Economist wrote of it thus : — a The paper 
currency of the German Empire ought to be such as could and 
would be taken in business, even though French and Eussian 
armies were contending all through the country. But the Bill 
proposed by the Government fulfilled none of these conditions. 
It was a Bill to prolong, if not perpetuate, a system which pos- 
sessed none of them. The present German paper currency is pro- 
vided by thirty-two banks scattered through the Emphe, whose 
circulation is regulated by a most confusing set of particular Bank 
statutes and local laws. Sometimes the calculation bears one pio- 
portion to the capital and sometimes another ; sometimes a spe- 
cified proportion of the notes are to be kept in gold or silver ; 
sometimes a fixed sum can be issued without being represented in 
gold and silver, but all above that sum must be so represented. 
And this variety of issue the Bill of the German Government pro- 
posed to deal with in a very complex manner, of which the follow- 
ing is a short outline, and the detail of which will be foimd in the 
copy of the Bill whi^h we printed a fortnight since. First, it 
fixed in a peculiar way an amount of notes which each existing 
bank might issue without any tax ; secondly, it enacted that such 
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bank shall pay 1 per cent, on the amount which accoiding to a 
recent aveiage it had in circulation beyond that sum; thirdly, that 
it should pay 5 per cent, on all notes which it might hereafter 
issue exceeding that average ; and then it divided such banks into 
three classes : — 1. Those which were only to do local business, and 
these, subject to the first pi o vision as to additional issues, it leaves 
pretty much as it found them. 2. Those which were to be allowed 
to establish blanches out of their locality— that is, out of the par- 
ticular State of Germany which formerly authorised them. These, 
it said, must never allow their note issue to exceed their capital, 
must keep one-third of that note issue m gold, must have an 
agency to pay then notes at Berlin and one of two othei towns, 
and must also accept in payment not only its own, but the notes 
of all other authoiised banks. 3. Those which might do business 
all over the Empire ; and these, besides being subject to the same 
conditions and restrictions as the second class, are only to discount 
bills with three signatures, and only to lend on certain specified 
securities in presciibed ways. They aie also obliged to publish a 
weekly account, and to publish their rate for loans and discounts. 
No new Bank of Issue was to be founded except by a special Act 
of the Imperial Legislature.” 

The Alsace-Loirame Loan Bill elicited one of the Chancellor’s 
incisive utteiances ; the immediate point m debate being the 
amount of endowment to be given to the Strasburg University, 
which the Alsatian deputies complained of as too high. 44 The 
question before us,” said the Prince, 44 concerns the interests of the 
Empire ; it is not a question of Alsace-Lonaine. The university 
is to serve Impel ial puiposes. In the well-fouglit war, m which we 
had to defend our existence, we conquered the Provinces for the 
Empiie. It was not for Alsace-Loirame that oui soldiers shed 
their Hood. We take oui stand upon the interests of the Empire 
and Imperial policy. Upon those giounds Alsace-Lorraine was 
annexed,* and not for the sake of Alsace-Lorraine’s ecclesiastical 
interests. We have in the Empire other giounds of action than 
those gentlemen have whose past leads them to Palis and whose 
present conducts them to Rome. W e ha\ e to think of the Empire ; 
and for that pm pose it is that we have summoned representatives 
from the annexed provinces to Berlin. My views respecting an 
Alsace-Lorraine Parliament which were at first too sanguine, 
are still entertained by me m principle, but they have been mo- 
dified since I have become acquainted wiih the attitude of the 
Alsace-Lonaine deputies present, here. Such a Parliament would 
lead to continual agitation, and, perhaps, endangei the maintenance 
of peace. It would be difficult to set aside such an institution 
if created by legislative means, and, therefoie, ‘that method of 
creating it could not. be adopted. In school matters we have 
energetically interfered, but we shall, no d#ubt, have to take still 
more vigorous steps. We could not permit elements to exist in 
the schools which labour, I will nut exactly say, to make the 
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children stupid, but yet which take care that people do not become 
too wise. My policy in regard to Alsace-Lorraine will always be 
guided by the interests of the Empire and its safety, and I shall 
not be frightened from my course by reproaches, threats, intimida- 
tion, or persuasion ; but before I can decisively advance further 
on my course, I must be convinced that there are elements which 
can be trusted. We may expect better discernment from the 
rising generation, and we must therefoie see that good schools are 
provided.” 

This Bill also was referred to a committee. 

Immediately afterwards the Prince had a more active en- 
counter with his enemies of the Centre Fi action. The subject of 
debate was the estimates for the Committee of the Federal Council. 
The scene to which it led was a cuiious one. Scarcely could any 
French or American Parliamentary incident bear a character of 
less dignity and self-restraint. The Bavarian Clerical deputy, Dr. 
Joerg, had vehemently and bitterly attacked the policy of the 
Imperial Chancellor, remarking that in consequence of Russia 
holding aloof, Prince Bismarck had been proved to have made a 
fiasco in the question of intervention in Spain. He asked whether 
any functions were performed by the Committee of the Federal 
Council, which should exist, according to the Constitution, for the 
consideration of matteis of foreign policy ? 

Prince Bismarck replied that this committee existed, received 
communication of all important despatches, and met as often as it 
was called together by its president, the Bavarian representative. 
Nothing w T as concealed from any of the Federal Governments. He 
most emphatically repelled the suspicion which was drawn, like a 
red thread, through the speech of Dr. Joerg, that the rights of the 
Federal States are not sufficiently protected by their representa- 
tives in the Federal Council. Adverting to another point of Dr. 
Joerg’s speech, he said there had never been any idea of intervening 
in Spain. When he was apprised of the minder of Captain 
Schmidt, he said to himself that such a thing would not have 
happened to a British, French, or American subject. He remem- 
bered the humiliations imposed upon Germans in former times, 
and he consideied that the period had anived for Germany to 
avenge such attacks. He added: — “ The only way of helping 
Spain was to recognise the elements m the country which were 
disposed to restore public order. This Germany did in conjunction 
with most of the European Poweis. Russia was less affected by 
Spanish affairs. Germany had to respect the decision of Russia, 
as she respects every opinion of a foreign Power, and especially the 
opinion of a Power with which she has lived for a century in 
intimate friendship. If the previous speaker’s darts are diiected 
against that friendship, they will miss their aim. We tower above 
such missiles. The fiasco which I am said to have made I can 
quietly bear. The preceding speaker also alluded to the attempt 
on my life at Ivissingen and desigrated Kullmann as a madman. He 
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was not a madman. You don’t want to have anything in common 
with Kullmann ? That I comprehend ; but he clings tightly to 
your coat-tails nevertheless. I asked him myself, 4 Why did you 
wish to kill me, who had done nothing to you ? ’ He replied, 
‘ On account of the Church laws, and because you have insulted 
my fraction.’ I asked c Which is your fraction ? ’ and he answered, 
6 The Centre Fraction.’” Here cheeis and great tumult ensued. 
a You may thrust Kullmann away,” ciied the Prince, “ he never- 
theless belongs to you.” Here immense cheering was heard from 
the Eight and Left, and cries of “Fie ! fie ! ” (“ Pfni”) from the 
Centre. This interjection according to German ideas, was a pe- 
culiarly insulting one, and the President declaied the exclamations 
of the Centre to be unpai Lament ary. 

Prince Bismarck added, u I have no right to censure such ex- 
clamations as have been uttered by a member on the Second Centre 
Bench, but the expression c Pfui ’ is an expression of disgust and 
contempt. I am myself not el stranger to these feelings, but I am 
too polite to expiess tkeln.” The uproar continued. 

Deputy Wmdthoist said that in the speech delivered by 
Prince Bismarck from the balcony of his residence at Kissingen, 
after the attempt at assassination, the Impel lal Chancellor gave 
the signal for attacks upon the Centie. He was wrong to incite 
one party against another. They were drifting without that 
towards a war. The Prince repelled this accusation, saying : — 

66 Herr Windthorst asserts I gave the mot cVordre to the semi- 
official Press from the balcony at Kissingen. If Herr Windthorst 
should ever have the like fate, and chance to be made a target of, 
ho will probably discover that a man is not, immediately afterwards, 
in a mood to give instructions to the Press. All I said at Kissingen 
was that the shot was not aimed at me personally, but at the 
Cause I represented. This is exactly what Kullmann told me him- 
self. He openly gave me to understand that he had never seen 
me before, that he had no animosity against me, and that his only 
wish was to benefit his cause. Again, Herr Windthorst charges me 
with not toning down the language of the semi-official Press after 
the event. Well, I was at Kissingen at the time —ill, and drinking 
the waters ; but I may ask Heir Windthorst, in my turn, whether 
ho, who was not ill, did anything to influence the language of the 
l Tramontane journals, which from the Berlin Germania down to 
the Munich Yafetiaad excused the deed. Far from doing any- 
thing of the kind, Herr Wmdthoist lias told us himself that 
if religious excitement drove people to crime, those who caused 
theexeiiement had only themselves to thank for it. I promise 
Herr Windthorst that his remark is not one to be easily forgotten by 
me. Not satisfied with palliating tire attempt, the Ultramontane 
papers soon afterwards represented the whole thing as a farce got up 
to promote my personal purposes. I am not personally sensitive ; 
but because I think it my duty to show up the Ultramontane 
Press, and to disabuse the many honest people who read it, I am, 
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forsooth, an accomplice of Kullmann ! If I believed one half the 
infamous things laid to my charge by the Ultramontane papers, I 
really do not know what I might not be tempted to do myself.” 

Dr. Lasker declared that Herr Windthorst’s observations, which 
were an incitement to war, were unworthy of a representative of 
the people. 

Herr von Forckenbeck, the Speaker, then very gently called 
Herr Lasker to order for using un-P ar Lament ary language, while 
the whole Liberal party thronged round the outspoken deputy to 
thank him for giving expression to their feelings. Herr Windthorst, 
with his usual adroitness, tried to diminish the impression pro- 
duced by bringing forward a variety of insignificant details upon 
what had just been said and what had not been said. He was 
instantly taken up by Herr Lasker who reproached him for his usual 
strategy in parrying home thrusts by suddenly losing himself in 
a maze of intricate and irrelevant particulars. Personal remarks 
of a bitter nature closed the sitting. 

The next day after this vehement encounter (Dec. 5) the inde- 
fatigable Chancellor gave the following lucid aceount of his policy 
in suppressing, as he had resolved to do, the post of German 
ambassador at the Vatican: — 

“ The Pope,” he said, “ being a purely religious chief, there 
was no occasion to keep a permanent political representative at his 
Court. Things, indeed, might have been left in statu quo had 
not the present Pope, a true member of the Church Militant, 
thought fit to revive the ancient struggle of the Papacy with the 
Temporal Power, and more especially with the German Empire. 
The spirit animating the Papacy in this campaign was too well 
known to require comment ; still, he would tell the House a story 
which had been long kept secret, but which, after all that had 
happened, had better be made public. In 1869, when the War- 
temberg Government had occasion to complain of the action of 
the Papacy, the Wurtemberg Envoy at Munich was instructed to 
make representations ; and in a conversation which passed between 
the Envoy and the Nuncio, the latter said that the Roman Chinch 
was free only in America, and peihaps also in England and in Bel- 
gium. In all other countries she had to look to revolution as the 
sole means of securing her rightful position. This, then, was the 
view of the priestly diplomatist stationed at Munich m 1869, and 
formerly representing the Vatican at Paris. W ell, the revolution 
so ardently desired by the Vatican did not come to pass, but we 
had the war of 1870 instead. Gentlemen, I am in possession of 
conclusive evidence proving that the war of 1870 was the com- 
bined work of Rome and France ; that the (Ecumenical Council 
was cut short on account of the war ; and that very different votes 
would have been taken by the Council had the French been victo- 
rious. I know from *> the very best sources that the Emperor 
"Napoleon was dragged into the war very much against his will by 
the Jesuitical influences rampant at his Couit ; that he strove hard 
to resist those influences ; that in the eleventh hour he determined 
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to maintain peace ; that he stuck to this determination for half 
an hour, and that he was ultimately oveipoweied by persons repre- 
senting Koine.” 

It is said that this speech produced perhaps a deepei impression 
than any yet delivered by Prince Bismarck since the commence- 
ment of the conflict with the Chinch; and it was received with 
intense satisfaction by the huge majority of the nation which up- 
held his policy. 

We come now to the aiiest and gieat State Trial which kept 
the whole attention of Europe on the stretch for the last thiee 
months of the yeai ; m which again it was the German Chancellor’s 
figure that stood forth as the moving spirit of the affaii, as the 
power to whose antagonism the highest lank, the most impoitant 
ti usts, were not impervious. The foe against whom he raised his 
arm on this occasion, was once his cherished fnend, Count Harry 
von Arnim, who had passed the best years of his life m the diplo- 
matic service of Prussia, and had held posts of the highest import- 
ance. He had represented Prussia at Koine while the arrangements 
weie in progress for the Vatican Council of 1870, and was trans- 
ferred to the embassy at Pans aftei the war. 

The man who was selected to represent his eountiy on two 
such occasions was necessarily a very distinguished and trusted 
public servant, and he became, of course, the confidant of Piince 
Bismarck on many occasions, when the Prince’s policy was, not 
improbably, shifting, and peihaps not o\ei-sciupulous. For many 
yeais (hunt Arnim and bis chief were on the best of terms; but 
at length the Prince thought Count Arnim was committing him- 
self in a wiong dnection. It was rumoured that he had been 
allying himself too warmly with the paity which matured the 
stioke by which M. Thiers was duven from power. However the 
piecise reason for Count Arnim’s being lecalled was not officially 
divulged. To have divulged it would have been highly impioper 
and contrary to all piecedent. At one time it was supposed that, 
m order to smooth his fall, Count Arnim would be sent to the 
dignified exile of Constantinople ; but for some reason or other 
this notion was abandoned, and he was left without employment, 
and in a state of great imitation against Prince Bismarck. In an 
mil hour he took a method of vengeance which reduced him to 
the level of M. Benedetti and General della Marmora. He pub- 
lished, or allowed to be published, at Vienna, copies of despatches 
which he had written at Rome to Piince Bismarck. The only 
fhiug that these despatches showed was that Count Arnim had 
from the outset had a keen and just appreciation of the policy of 
the Papal Court, and that lie might claim credit to himself for having 
seen into the future earlier and more keenly than his chief. That 
Count Arnim himself published these despatches, it w 7 as perhaps 
impossible for the German Government to piove, for they had 
been published at Vienna; but if Count Arnim had resented, as 
he ought to hu\e done, the notion that he could have been guilty 
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of such treachery, he would have done his utmost to aid the 
Government in discovering the real offender. He remained silent 
and passive; and the German Government then began to consider 
what was its position towards him. The first thing to know was, 
what despatches Count Arnim had got. Prince liohenlohe, who suc- 
ceeded him at Paris, was directed to seaich the ai chives, and see 
whether all documents were there that ought to have been there. 
It was found that a large number were missing. Count Arnim 
was called on to state what had become of them. As to some, he 
said that they were mere private documents as to his income and 
allowances; that these did not concern the State at all, and that 
he had carried them off as part of his own property. As to 
others, he said that they were not official letters, but confidential 
letters on diplomatic matters from Piince Bismarck; that the 
Prince had chosen to trust him, and had written to him, and 
that the letters weie his pioperty, and he meant to keep them. As 
to others, he owned that they were State documents, but he pro- 
tested that he had not an idea of what had become of them. 
He knew the history of all the missing documents, except of 
those the abstraction or retention of which might make him 
criminally responsible. It was not likely that the German Govern- 
ment would be satisfied with such an answer. What owner of 
property would have been satisfied with a similar one ? To 
avoid scandal, howevei, the Geiman Government tried to bring 
about an amicable airangement, and to induce Count Arnim to give 
up the missing documents. He positively refused : and then the ma- 
chinery of the criminal law was set in motion, and he was arrested. 

This was the story of the German Government, as communi- 
cated to the world through the semi-official newspapers. 

A version of the affair favourable to the Count was published 
in the Vossische Zeitung , and was as follows : — 

44 Up to May, 1872, the two statesmen were on the most inti- 
mate terms, and it was intended that the Count should -return to 
Berlin in the capacity of the Prince’s adlcUus. Count Arnim in 
private letters and reports fiom Rome had counselled a rupture 
with Rome, and the notion of nominating Cardinal Hohenlohe as 
German ambassador to the Pope originated with him. It was not 
till September, 1872, that these relations underwent a change. 
The writer denies that the Count favoured a Legitimist or Orleanist 
Restoration m France. In October, 1872, he addressed a piivate 
letter to Bismarck, in winch lie stated that M. Thiers appeared 
to be holding relations with Gamhetta, and that the Republican 
propaganda was everywhere becoming active ; and he also called 
attention to the Republican propaganda in Spam. He added that 
it was not for Germany to favour the Monarchical form of Govern- 
ment m France, its inteiests being that theie should be a frequent 
change of administiations, as long as a German garrison remained. 
Count Amim did not wish the payment of the indemnity to he 
hastened, but desired that German truups should evacuate all but 
a few frontier fortresses, reserving the right, in default of prompt 
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payment of the instalments, to reoeeupy the whole of France up 
to the sea. He remarked on M. Thiers’s love of playing at 
soldiers. Count Amim’s communications, accoidmg to which half 
Europe was likely to become Republican, excited misgivings in 
influential quarters. Bismarck, who was then staying at Vaizin, 
took umbrage at this, and a marked coolness ensued. Nothing 
was further from Arnim’s mind than impending Bismarck’s posi- 
tion, for, though differing from him on some points of detail, he 
agreed in the great political ends at which the Chancellor aimed. 
The gossip of thiid paities widened the bieach, and at length 
Bismarck wrote a letter expressing regret at the radical difference 
of opinion between them. Arnim, m reply, begged him to dis- 
miss such ideas, remaikmg that whatevei observations he might 
offer to him, these did not affect his action in conformity with 
instructions. Fiom that time Arnim experienced numeious vexa- 
tions. In January, 1874, when visiting Berlin on account of his 
daughter’s funeral, he was invited by the Secretary of State, Herr 
von Bulow, to take the newly-created post of Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. He agreed to do so, but on returning to Paris to 
break up his establishment he received a very abrupt letter, repre- 
senting that the offei of the Constantinople Embassy was not 
intended to be serious. Arnim regaids all this coirespondence as 
priuite and infuses to give it up to Bismaick, but does not refuse 
to give it up to the Tnbimal, declaring that he should shortly pro- 
duce befoie it the papeis m the interest of his own defence, 
reserving howevei his right to them, and, if necessary, taking civil 
proceedings to establish it.” 

On October 4 Count Aimm was arrested at his country seat, 
Nassenheide, near Stettin, by a whole official cortege sent from 
Berlin. His house was seal ched for papeis, but the missing docu- 
ments were not discovered, and he was then carried off and com- 
mitted to the Berlin Metropolitan piison. Three weeks later, in 
consideration of the state of lus health, he was released on bail ; 
but was subsequently re-arrested, on the discovery, as was supposed, 
of fresh evidence against him, and confined to his own house. 

The trial began on December 9, and lasted till the 1 5th. 
Sentence was deli vexed on the 19th. The charges were advanced 
by Dr. Tessendorf, the Public Prosecutor. The Court before 
which the prisoner was tiied was the Tiibunal of the City of 
Berlin. 

The trial of Count Arnim ended in the condemnation of the 
accused ; but only on a small and technical point, and to a very 
moderate punishment. There were three things with which he 
was charged. He was accused of not haung restored soon 
enough one set of official papers, which he ultimately sent to the 
Foreign Office ; of withholding papers belonging to the Foreign 
Office, which he owned he had in his possession ; and of having 
earned oft* ftom Paris another set of papers, of which he would 
give no account. Further it was alleged that he withheld those 
which he owned to possessing, and had carried off those for which 
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he would not account, for tlie improper purpose of gaining. his own 
political ends "by publishing them, or paits of them, when it might 
serve his purpose to do so. The Tribunal of the City of Berlin 
held that on the last two heads of accusation, that of withhold- 
ing papers acknowledged to be m his possession, and that of 
carrying off papers belonging to the Foreign Office, there was not 
evidence sufficient to make him guilty on a eiimmal charge. The 
Comt, in an elaborate judgment, traced the line between discipli- 
nary and legal offences. Against discipline Count Amim had no 
doubt offended, but that was very different fiom being legally 
guilty. The papers which he acknowledged to have, but which he 
refused to give up, were withheld by him on the ground that they 
belonged to him. The Couit held that, if a diplomatic agent 
leceives a despatch fiom the Foreign Office merely censuring him 
personally, the letter belongs to him. It is an admonition for his 
piivate guidance. If a despatch is sent giving mstiuctions, but 
also containing censure, it will depend on the relative quantity of 
the two ingredients whether the document as a whole is to be con- 
sideied one of instruction, and therefore public property. The 
despatches which Count Amim claimed to retain were despatches 
partly of instruction and partly of rebuke, and although he might 
have been wrong m thinking that the quantity of rebuke prepon- 
derated, yet it was difficult to say that he did not make the mis- 
take bond fide ; and even if he may have afterwards seen that ho 
was mistaken in his views, this could not be considered to have 
tainted the proceeding from the outset. As to the papers which 
he was said to have canied off fiom Pans, the Court held that 
there was no evidence to show that they were not. still in Paris, or 
that, if they had been carried off, it was Count Arnim who ab- 
stracted them. Nor was there any legal proof that Count Arnim 
meant to make the improper use suggested of any documents he 
might hold. It was shown that he had on one occasion got a 
statement as to himself inserted in a Belgian paper, that he had 
negotiated for the purchase of a newspaper, and that he had pro- 
bably had some communications with a Vienna editor ; but what 
those communications weie was not shown. A legal tribunal could 
not infer from 1 hese things that he had withheld or abstracted 
public documents with a view to publish them. There remained 
only the first head of accusation. When he left Paris, Count w 
Arnim took with him a series of despatches about ecclesiastical 
inatteis which he said he considered not suited for the perusal of 
his successor at the Embassy, who was a Catholic. He took these 
despatches with him to Berlin, thence to Carlsbad. On being 
asked foi them, lie first said that he did not think he was hound 
to give them up ; hut a day 01 two afterwaids he wiote to say that, 
if the Foreign Office was of opinion that the despatches m question 
belonged to it, he would not dispute the views of the Foreign 
Office, but would restore them ; and this accordingly he did. The 
Court held that he must have known that these despatches be- 
longed to the Foreign Office, and that it was within his discretion 
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to bi mg them to Beilin instead of leaving them at Paris, but that 
he could have no legal light to take them to Cailsbad. He had 
thus made himself guilty of the offence of lemovmg public docu- 
ments; and accoidingly he was sentenced to three months’ impri- 
sonment, the impiisonment he had alieady undergone counting as 
one month of the term. 

From this sentence both the Public Prosecutor and Count 
Arnim decided to appeal. 

But more important and inteiestmg than the direct issue of 
the trial was the revelation made during its course, of the sagacity 
and breadth of statesmanship with which Prince Bismarck had 
guided the course of affairs as between Germany and her beaten 
foe, when the tendencies of his uncomplying ambassador were pei- 
sistently showing themselves in favour of the paity which repie- 
scnted the sympathies of Ultramontanism. The style in which 
the two statesmen wrote to each other was, to say the least, singu- 
lar, and it gave a curious picture of the soi t of lelations toleiated 
in German official life. 

Count Arnim, when he was rebuked and informed that his 
\iews on every subject of importance were shallow and foolish, 
instead of lesigmng, held on and offered more views of the same 
quality. Pi nice Bismaiek, instead of lecallmg Count Arnim, 
taunted and abused him. Piince Bismaiek could not recall Count 
Arnim without pi easing the Empeioi hauler than he cared to press 
him ; and Count Arnim felt that he could not be recalled easily, 
and thought that ho, too, had friends at Couit, on whose suppoit 
he could reckon. One great advantage for Bismarck the Arnim 
tiial had. It showed his countrymen what was the foieign policy 
which at a most important crisis had been pursued on their 
behalf, and what was the foieign policy which they had escaped 
having pursued on their behalf. If Prince Bismarck had not been 
at the head of affans, Count Ainim might have been, and Germany 
now knew not only what Prince Bismarck had done, but what he 
had averted. The foreign policy of the nation was shown, so far 
as it could be judged fiom the despatches published during the 
recent trial, to be in the hands of a man, wise, modeiate, far- 
seeing, and bold; and the happiness and pi ospenty of Germans 
were just now so bound up with the soundness of their foreign 
policy, that they might well rejoice to have come to know this, 
"although they had come to know it in a questionable manner, at 
the expense of Count Ai nun's personal liberty. 

That just between the close of the trial and the sentence, 
when the great majority of his countrymen were thus impressed 
with Bi>marck\s sagacity and energy, as revealed in has despatches, 
and his popularity stood unusually high, it should he announced 
that the great Chancellor had resigned office, was a startling sur- 
piise. A momentary contradiction of hi^ political will had 
angered him, and perhaps he shrewdly relied on the feeling in his 
favour* to shew how indispensable he really was to the nation’s 
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sense of need. The contradiction in question arose out of th* 
affair of one Herr Majuncke, an Ultramontane Deputy, -who had 
been lately imprisoned for pi ess offences. By a vote of the Diet, 
in which the Libeials made common cause with the clerical paity, 
it was decided! to liberate Majuncke, on the ground that to im- 
prison a Deputy while the Diet was sitting was illegal; and Dr. 
Leonhardt, the Minister of Justice, concurred in the decision. 

This it was which induced the Chancellor to tender his resig- 
nation, saying that if the Liberal paity impeded his course he 
could not act But neither would the Emperor hear of his resig- 
nation, nor the party which was mainly devoted to him ; and a visit 
from the Crown Brince was remarked as an additional token of the 
general confidence reposed m the great statesman. On the 18th, 
when an animated debate took place on the Seciet Service Fund ot 
the Foreion Office, Heir von Bennigsen, a leader of the Ministerial 
paity, expressly declaied that “his political friends would grant 
the amount demanded, were it only to display their unbounded 
confidence in the man who directs the policy of the Empire. After 
the recent publication of his despatches,” he said, “All German 
patriots would honour and support the Chancellor more enthusi- 
astically than ever. The steilmg sense, manliness, and unalterable 
devotion to peace manifested m those documents reflected credit 
upon the Minister and the country he served. The Secret Service 
Money was principally employed m waidmg off the restless attacks 
of the Ultramontane party. To the Minister who had written 
those memorable despatches the money asked for might be confi- 
dently entrusted.” 

Heir Windthorst, who represented the Ultramontane interest 
on the occasion, said he might speak the more openly, as he 
regarded the Chancellors alleged intention to resign as a mere 
or age dans un verve d’eaa. But though Windthorst tried hard 
to enlist the attention of the House, his usual courage and veisa- 
tility failed him in face of the certain and crashing* defeat his 
party was about to sustain. The Secret Seivice Fund was eventu- 
ally granted with all votes against the Ultiamontanes, Poles, and 
Socialists. The result was immediately telegraphed to the Palace, 
where a Cabinet Council was being held by the Empeior. A little 
later Prince Bismaick appeared in Parliament, to all appearance 
more poweiful, moic trusted, than ever. 

Yet this trusted Minister was not wrong when he had said of • 
himself, at the beginning of the year, that he was the “ best hated 
man of any country in Europe.” Those who did hate him, hated 
him with a will ; and when the Piince himself, at a Parliamentary 
dinnei , stated that he had been warned by the police of a fresh 
plot against his life, and cautioned not to venture into the streets, 
except m a closed carriage, attention v 7 as loused to a ramification 
of conspiracy, of which hut a clue here and there had been as yet 
detected, but whose undergiound bearings appeared to stretch 
beyond the boundaiies of Germany. 
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— War on the Bidassoa — Siege of Iran — Cailist dofeat — Inactivity of Republicans 
Marshal Soriano takes tho command— Alphonsist movement— Pr nice of Asturias 
proclaimed King as Alphonso XII — New Ministry 

PoitruGAL. — Elections --Fetes—" Iberian Union.” 


AUSTRIA, 

Tim deliberations of the newly leformed Legislature at Vienna, 
were looked fonvaid to with no small mteiest. Tlie first subject 
brought before it was one of special moment, being the regula- 
tion of the relations between the Church and State, rendered 
neee&saiy by the late progiess of Ultiamontane aggression, in the 
opinion of a Mimstiy foimed on Liheial pimciples. The ‘reli- 
gious measures introduced into the Eeichsiath the Government 
of Prince Adieisperg on Jammy 21, weie four m numbei. 

The first, m laying down new provisions for the external 
relations of tire Catholic Chuieli, aimed at abolishing the last 
vestiges of the Concordat, winch had hitherto remained partially 
in force. In regulating the position of cleiical functional ies, it 
proposed to subject the appointment of priests to the sanction of 
Government, and reserved to the latter the right, under certain 
conditions, of demanding their dismissal. It went on to prescribe 
the limits of spiritual authority exercised by piiests; to lay down 
rules for the education and tunning of candidates for the priest- 
hood; to modify the rights of ecclesiastical bodies, the right of 
patronage, the rights of congregations ; and to provide for the 
proper appropriation of endowments, reserving to the State the 
supreme cent rob The second measure dealt exclusively with the 
monastic orders, it proposed to place in the hands of Govern- 
ment the right to permit or prohibit the erection of convents and 
monasteries, leaxing members free to quit them at their own 
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choice, by simply making a declaiation to the pm pose before a 
civil magistrate. The third Bill piovided for the taxation of 
clerical endowments, imposing upon them a progressive tax of i 
to 12 J per cent., the proceeds to be appiopriated to the assistance 
of the lower clergy. The fourth Bill i elated to the recognition of 
separate religious bodies, facilitating the establishment of such 
bodies, and m so far benefiting the Old Catholic community, 
though by no means to the extent desired by its members. 

The omission of a Civil Marriage Bill was considered by the 
Liberals as a seiious defect in the progiamme, and as hardly 
sufficiently supplied by a provision enabling Government to re- 
cognise dissenting bodies, under ceitain conditions. 

Though these laws were of a farmoie moderate chaiactei than 
the laws enacted under the Falck Legislation m Prussia, they were 
a sore mortification to the head of the Cliuicli Catholic, ot which 
the Empiie of the Hapsbuigs had been m all time past so film a 
stronghold. On March 9, Pius IX. addressed an Encyclical 
letter to the Austrian Bishops, condemning the new Ecclesiastical 
Bills, and declaring that their object was to bung the Church into 
most ruinous subjection to the arbitrary power of the State. He 
admitted their model ate character as compaied with those lecently 
passed in Prussia, but declared them to paitake of the same spirit 
and character, and to be not less calculated to pave the way for the 
destruction of the Church. He renewed his protest against the 
rupture of the Concordat of 1855 ; described the assertion that a 
change was brought about in the Church by the dogma of Infalli- 
bility, as a pernicious pretext ; and expressed his hopes that the 
Bishops would protect the rights of the Church. He, at the same 
time, announced that in a fresh letter to the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
dated the 7th inst., he had adjured His Majesty not to allow the 
Chuich to be handed over to dishonourable servitude, and his 
Catholic subjects to be visited by the deepest affliction. 

After four days’ discussion the general debate, on the principle 
of the Bill, closed on March 9, in the Lower House of the 
Keichsratli, Government obtaining a majority of 224 votes against 
71. The debate was a very interesting one. At the head of the 
list of speakers against the Bill was Count Hohenwart, and he was 
followed by almost all the more prominent champions of the 
Clerical paity, with a well combined anay of objections. Each 
speaker had chosen the line of aigument best suited to his own 
powers. Count Hohenwart, as the Statesman, chose the theme of 
a fiee Church in a fiee State, of which he saw a violation in the 
Bill, which he thought so much the more glaring, as one para- 
graph of the general Constitution distinctly guaranteed the free- 
dom and independence of the Chuich m her own internal affairs. 
More successful m his way was Father Greuter fiom Tyrol, the 
pugnacious and energetic Clerical champion. As the man of the 
people he spoke of the feelings of the Catholics, which were deeply 
wounded by this interference of Pailiament and Government with 
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the most sacred convictions of those millions of Catholics who 
composed the overwhelming majority of the peoples of Austria. 
Prince Czartoryski stood up as the champion of provincial lights. 
All that refened to matters of religion and worship, belonged, he 
said, to the Provincial Diets, not to the Cential Legislature. A 
layman, Weiss von Staikenfels, took it upon himself to defend 
the thesis that all power comes from God, and that obedience to 
God must go befoie obedience to men. This concluded the senes 
of speeches against the Bill on the first day. 

The debates of the second and thiid days were less exciting ; but 
on the fouitk and last, the Ministerial statements warmed up the 
House to enthusiasm. 

Often had the Ministry as a whole, and, above all, Dr. Stiey- 
ma-yer, the Minister of Public Worship, had to bear the imputation 
of being too indulgent, and too little energetic in repelling the 
encroachments attempted by the Catholic hierarchy. It was said 
that they seemed always ready to overlook any little ebullitions of 
episcopal frondenrs ; that they weie endeavoming to find a modus 
vivendi with the Tyrolese clericals about the interpietation of the 
laws on schools ; and they were strongly suspected of not being 
heartily in favour of the civil marriage legislation. The debate of 
March 9 swept away all these misgivings. The Minister of Public 
Worship, while disclaiming any intentions on the part of the Go- 
vernment of encioachmg on the sacied domain of the Church, ex- 
pressed the fiim resolution not to allow religion to be used for 
political purposes fraught with danger to the State. If the speech 
of Dr. Streymayer warmed up the House, the few words by the 
Minister President, Prince Auersperg, in reply to divers remarks 
made during the debate, couched as they were m happy epigram- 
matic language, produced quite a burst of enthusiasm. It was 
language that came fiom the hear! and appealed to the heart, 
especially the concluding passages, m which lie xeplied to the 
threats uttered that the law would not be accepted by the people, 
and would be opposed by them. He did not belieie, he said, that 
this threat was a seuous one, but, should it turn out tiue, he 
assured the House that the present Govei nment would have energy 
enough to accept the struggle. It was able to do so, because it 
bad never provoked conflicts ; whenever it could it had avoided 
them. All the moie, therefoie, was it its duty to accept the struggle 
if forced upon it, and he hoped that in such a case it would be able 
to end it in favour of the authority of the State. 

For minutes after, the House and ga lie lies rung with the 
applause which this enunciation by the Minister Piesident had 
elicited, audits effect was visible afterwards in the majority winch 
passed the Bill, and which was very much larger than any one 
anticipated, being 224 a otes against 71. The debate thus ended 
in a great triumph for the Ministry. * 

By the middle of May the Bills regulating the position of the 
Homan Catholic Church in Austria, and the contributions to be 
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made towards an ecclesiastical fund for covering the expenses of 
Catholic worship, had passed both Houses and received the Im- 
perial sanction. Although the Pope expressed his disapproval of 
the legislation, and the representatives of the hierarchy in the 
Upper House made their dissent clear in every way, there was no 
bitterness of antagonism, as in Prussia. The Pope knew that 
Francis Joseph was a good Catholic at keait, and he therefore 
dealt tenderly with him m his correspondence on the subject; and, 
indeed, when the Emperor visited his Bohemian dominions m 
September, the answer he gave to the address of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Prague — an answer which was not reported in the 
official papers — gave serious apprehensions to some of his subjects 
of his personal tendency towards Ultramontane views. He re- 
gretted, he said, not being able to do for the defence of the 
Church what the promptings of his heart impelled. And, report- 
ing the state of things towards the close of the year, we may say 
that very little, if any, opposition has as yet been made on the 
part of the bishops to the application of the new Ecclesiastical 
Laws passed in the last Session. This is attributed mainly to the 
firm but eonciliatoiy manner in which the civil authorities have 
exercised the powers conferred upon them by the new laws. There 
have been, indeed, minor differences, as it could not well be other- 
wise ; but they have hitherto been amicably settled, and nowhere 
has there been a trace shown of that systematic opposition which 
many people expected and predicted. The bishops fought against 
the Bill with all the means at their disposal ; but after it had 
become the law of the country they submitted to it with a good 
grace. According to the data hitherto collected, the tax on eccle- 
siastical benefices is estimated to produce about 100,000Z., which 
is to go towards improving the position of the parochial clergy. 

The only other political event which made much impression at 
Vienna this summer was the unexpected resignation of Baron 
Kuhn, the Minister of War. It was unexpected at Feast by the 
public, who had not been aware of the departmental opposition 
which the army reforms of the Baron had roused against him, nor 
had known that he had tendered his resignation to the Emperor 
once already, and had been commanded to continue in office as 
there was no one then to replace him. Baron Roller, Commanding- 
General and Civil Governor of Bohemia, now succeeded to his 
post as Munster of War. 

The geneial affairs of Austiia both external and internal this 
year weie very tranquil. A visit of the Emperor to St. Peters- 
burg in February gave rise to various comments and conjectures ; 
but the general feeling was one of satisfaction, in the belief that 
it indicated the close of that state of chronic hostility which had 
existed between the Empires of Austria and Russia for the last 
twenty years, and rv further guarantee of that peace which both 
countries so much needed in order to complete the process of trans- 
formation through which they were passing. 
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The Emperor’s visit to Bohemia, in September, afforded a 
marked and happy contrast to the ciicumstances attending a 
similar occurrence six years before, when the discontent and dis- 
affection of the Czech population had made themselves painfully 
manifest. 

On the present occasion it was far otherwise. The Emperor 
was received at Prague with cordial loyalty; and though the 
address of the Town Council showed that Czech disaffection was 
not altogether at an end, yet it evinced a spirit of compromise 
which gave good hope for the future. While in the neighbour- 
hood of Prague, the Emperor paid a visit to the ancient palace of 
the kings of Bohemia on the Hradschm, wheie still, in old age 
and seclusion and partial imbecility, lived his uncle, the late 
Emperor Ferdinand, who had abdicated during the troubles of 
1848. 

The visit was almost an event. For twenty-five years the 
two monarchs — the one crowned, the other refusing to be so during 
the lifetime of his predecessor — had not met. The Empress 
Elizabeth had never seen her uncle. The Empress Anna Maria 
was the person who did the honours of the reception ; for the old 
Emperor was confined to his apartments. 

A yery interesting episode of this veai’s history was the return 
of the Austrian Polar Expedition after its two years’ absence in 
the regions of ice. The “ Teg eth off,” a \essel of about 220 tons, 
and built for the purpose at Bremci haven, in Norway, had quitted 
that port on June* 13, 1872, with the object of finding a north- 
easterly passage towaids the coast of Sibeiia. In command of it 
weie Lieut. Weyprecht and Lieut. Payer. The crew consisted of 
twenty-four men. It staitcd m the wake of the German Expedi- 
tion of 1871, got up at the initiative of the well-known geo- 
grapher Petermann, according to whose supposition Nova Zembla, 
the shores of which aie reached bv the Gulf Stream, offered the 
best changes of penetrating towards the North Pole. It was on 
this track the Expedition started, taking Nova Zembla as the 
basis for their operations. Losing no time, they made their way 
towards the end of August some 120 miles north-east to 78° 30', 
where the ship was enclosed by the ice. In this position the 
explore! s had to pass the two winters. Luring the first of these 
— that of 1872-73 — the ship drifted in a noith -easterly direction 
to 73 deg. longitude, Greenwich. In the summer of 1873 it was 
drifted back in the opposite direction, until, on August 3, the land 
was sighted which will now be known under the name of Franz- 
Joseph Land. The southernmost point of it lies in 78° &V N. lat. 
and 59° E. long. In that neighbomhood the Expedition passed 
the last winter, making a series of astronomical, meteorological, 
and magnetic observations of great interest. In March and 
April Lieutenant Payer, one of its two leaders, undertook 
sledge expeditions through the newly-discovered land. He 
penetrated up to 82°, or only 40' less than Parry in 1827, but he 
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saw a large expanse of land up to 83°. The land which separates 
the newly-discovered territory fiom Greenland is 100 Geiman miles 
long and 39 broad, and has been named Austria ; and the most 
northerly point sighted, Cape Vienna The country has the same 
character as Spitzbei gen and Nova Zembla. It shows elevations, 
but is on the whole fiat, and covered with glaciers which leach 
down to the sea. On May 20 the Expedition left their ship, the 
4C Tegethoff,” the position of which had become hopeless. It had 
been raised seven feet on the ice and made to heel over. It being 
thus beyond the contiol of the twenty men of the Expedition, 
they left m thiee sledge boats and the sledges carrying provisions. 
On June 3 they weie seven nautical miles from the ship. They 
could not penetrate through the drift ice, and a fourth sledge 
boat was fetched from the ship. Up to July 15 they toiled south- 
wards over ice fields and through narrow channels m the ice; but 
strong southerly winds foiled their attempts, and they found them- 
selves again at the same distance from the ship. Then at last 
northerly winds set m, which enabled them to reach the coast of 
Nova Zembla, where they were taken up by the Russian whaler, 
which brought them to Vardoe. 

Lieutenant Payer published in the N'eue Freie Presse the fol- 
lowing account of the territory discovered by himself and his com- 
panions : — “ The whole ten itory, so far as it has been explored, 
is about the same size as Spitsbergen, and is composed of several 
considerable districts — the principal being Wilczek-land on the 
east and Zichy-land on the west — which are penetrated by numerous 
fiords and surrounded by many islands. A huge channel, Austria 
Sound, divides these masses lengthwise, proceeds noithwaids from 
Cape Hansa, and bends to the north-east under the 82nd degree 
of north latitude below Crown Prince Rudolph Land into a wide 
arm of the sea, which we were able to follow up as far as Cape 
Pesth in the extreme north. The predominating rock is dolerite. 
Its horizontal stages and steep truncated conical hills, -which re- 
mind one strongly of the ambas of Abyssinia, give the country a 
special character of its own. It is evidently of the same geological 
formation as north-eastern Greenland. The average height of the 
mountains is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet ; it is only in the south- 
west that they attain the height of about 5,000 feet. All the deep 
depressions between the mountain chains are covered with glaciers 
of such gigantic dimensions as are only seen in the Aictic regions. 
The coasts are bounded by precipices of from 100 feet to 200 feet. 
. . . I he vegetation is tar inferior to that of Greenland, Spitz- 
berg en, and Nova Zembla, and theie is, perhaps, no poorer country 
in the world in this respect. Drift-wood, mostly rather old, was 
frequently met with, but nowhere in any gieat quantity. ’ The land 
is apparently uninhabited, and m the south there are scarcely any 
animals to be seen except Polar bears* ... We did not meet 
m the whole course of* our explorations with a single place which 
could be used as a winter harbour by any future expedition. In 
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proceeding noithwards along the western coast of Crown Prince 
Rudolph Land, a remarkable change manifested itself in the 
natural objects surrounding us. A blue-black wateiy sky appeared 
in the north, dull yellow mists collected under the sun, the tem- 
perature rose, the snow softened, and the rocks were covered with 
thousands of birds. Traces of bears, hares, and foxes were every- 
where to be seen, and seals were lying on the ice. . . . Our 
footing now became uncertain ; the ice, which was only from one 
to two inches thick, bent under us, and after passing Cape Aiken 
we came to the open water. Before us was the dark sea, with its 
icebergs resting upon it like peails. Heavy clouds hung down 
from above, through which the sun’s rays shone straight on the 
glittering water ; just above the sun was a second fainter sun, and 
the ice-coveied mountains of Ciown Prince Rudolph Land stood 
out with a rosy glow upon them fiom the undulating mists. . . . 
The sea was covered here and there with thin ice ; and drift ice of 
moderate thickness extended from the west to the north-east on 
the horizon. Taking the early time of the year into consideration, 
and the fact that a west wind was blowing, there seemed to be no 
reason why this part of the sea should not be navigable in the 
summer. ... A ship brought to the noithern coast of Zichy- 
land might, so far as we could see, proceed northward for a dis- 
tance of from ten to twenty naval miles ; but to do this it would 
first have to get through Austria Sound, which is a hundred miles 
long. . , . What, however, was much more interesting to us 
than the useless question of the navigability of this remote portion 
of the Polar Sea, was the fact that we saw befoie us new and ex- 
tensive territories which, covered with mountains, could be fol- 
lowed from the noith-west to the noith-east, and to above the 83id 
degree of north latitude. The most northerly landmark of this 
territory is an imposing elevation, which we called Cape Vienna. 

. . . What we observed seemed to beai out to a certain extent 
Petermaim’s theory of an inner Arctic aichipelago. It is remaik- 
able that there are numberless icebergs in these Polar sounds, 
while there are none in the sea of Nova Zembla. There is no 
positive pi oof of the existence of curients, but the absence of ice- 
bergs in the Nova Zembla sea certainly seems to indicate that they 
drift to the noith.” 

The return of Lieutenants Weypreeht and Payer, with their 
gallant companions, to the Austrian capital was made the occasion 
of much joyous felicitation in the month of September. On ar- 
riving at Vienna, the explorers had a most cordial reception from 
the civil and military authorities, together with deputations from 
local bodies, and from the public generally. Tliey drove in car- 
nages through the streets, and the houses along the route were 
decorated in honour of their leturn. An ext raordinary sitting of 
the Geographical Society was held, at which the Imperial Crown 
Prince Rudolph and all the Ministers of Stale were present. The 
President read a letter from the President of the Royal Geo- 
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graphical Society in London, in which Lieutenants Payer and 
Weyprecht were spoken of as standing in the first rank of 
Arctic explorers. The two gallant navigatois were decorated 
with the Order of Leopold by the Emperor. It is understood that 
a second Arctic exploring' expedition, to start next summer, is 
being organised. 

On the opening of the Autumn Session of the Reichsrath, on 
October 20, the Minister of Finance presented the estimates for 
1875, and made his financial statement. The expenditure was 
estimated at 381,000,000 flonns, the revenue at 369,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of 12,000,000 flonns. He announced that there 
was a falling off in the proceeds, above all of indirect taxation ; an 
effect of the financial and economical crisis of the previous year ; 
that the cash reserve, which served in former yeais to cover the 
deficit, was exhausted; and that the next year’s deficit was to be 
covered by an issue of lente. 

These estimates were passed by the Lower House two months 
later. 

The last two sittings of the Reichsrath before its adjourn- 
ment for the Christmas lecess, were interesting. In the first of 
them the social or workman's question was brought on. The asso- 
ciation called Volksiimme , or “ popular voice,” had a petition 
presented to the House, m which they asked that "Workmen’s 
Chambers should be erected, which, like the existing Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, should be entitled to elect a certain 
number of members to the Reichsrath. The Committee appointed 
to report on the petition proposed — first, the institution of such 
Workmen’s Chambers wherever they might seem called for in the 
workman’s interest, but without the right of sending their repre- 
sentatives to the Reichsrath ; and then the passing of a Factory 
Bill on the model of the English Act, to contain provisions about 
the woiking hours of women and children under a certain age, and 
samtaiv regulations of factories and workshops. Both "'proposals 
were accepted ; the proposal to give these Workmen’s Chambers 
the right of representation being rejected. The interest of the 
sitting was, however, not so much in the resolutions passed, as in 
the debate, which brought on the question of Universal Suffrage. 
This measure found advocates on the two extreme sides of the 
House, the Democrats and the Federals, both of whom see in Uni- 
versal Suffrage the most appropriate means to realise their views. 
The champion of Federalism made no secret of it, indeed, for he 
declared that by the introduction of Universal Suffrage alone 
would the Slavonic population of Austria acquire that influence in 
the affairs of Austria to which it was entitled by its numbers. 
Dr. Krouawetter, the champion of Austrian, or rather of Vienna 
suburb demociacy, took a more abstract point of view, and argued 
from the innate rights of men and the great principles of 1789. 
Although both these extreme views were brilliantly refnted by 
Baron W alterskirchen and Baion Plener, the Reporter of the 
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Committee, the general tenour of the debate, as well as the Reso- 
lutions passed, will go far to convince the mass of workmen in 
Austria that though not represented directly m the Reichsrath, 
there is an earnest desire in the Legislature of Austna to take 
their interests into consideration. 

The final sitting of the House was taken up by the decision of 
the long-pending question of the legality of the election of the 
Great Proprietors of Upper Austria. It had been questioned be- 
cause the holders of clerical benefices, the levenue of which is 
derived from land, had been admitted to vote. The question was 
fust brought forward last year at the General Election m Bohemia, 
where, at the initiative of Dr. Heibst, the leader of the Left m 
the Reichsrath, the holders of such benefices weie not admitted 
to the vote. To be consistent, the party could not but apply the 
same rule to Upper Austria. The Government and the Centie, 
consisting mainly of the representatives of the Great Pioprietois, 
were against such a general application of the rule which had been 
laid down in one province. They were joined by the clerical 
fraction and the Poles ; but as the more advanced fraction which 
is against eveiyfhing, favouiing the clericals, joined the Left, this 
latter carried its point by a few votes. This putting down of the 
Ministry by the bulk of its usual supporteis rather jarred upon 
the harmony which had otherwise reigned between the two during 
the Session. 

A Ministerial ciisis, which had been pendiug in Hungary since 
the latter part of 1873, resulted m the formation of anew Cabinet 
in the month of March this year. It will be instructive to con- 
dense from the account given by the Times coj respondent, some 
account of the political situation in that countiy, as giadually 
developed since the institution of the Dual Monarchy. 

When the national compromise was made with Austria in 1867, 
two parties and a fraction stood face to face with each other. The 
first paify was the Eight, which, under the leadership of Deak, had 
carried the compromise by a laige majority. Next to it, the Left, 
under the joint leadership of Ghyczy and Tisza, admitted the 
necessity of closer federation with Austria, but thought that 
a modification might have been found by which Hungary 
might have had a more independent control over her own affairs. 
Although much smaller in numbers than the Right, the Left, 
containing as it did some men of the highest Parliamentary 
(rapacity, with great influence in the central portion of Hungary, 
the stronghold of the sturdiest portion of the Magyar race, and 
commanding as it did more or less the whole Protestant interest, 
both Lutheran and Calvinist, might well claim the position of a 
Parliamentary party. Outside of both was a small fraction of 
Irreconeilables, or Extreme Left, ■who would hear of no com- 
promise, but were for a mere peisonal •union of Austria and 
Hungary under the same Sovereign, such as had been devised 
in 1848; wherefore this party called itself likewise the Party of 
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1848. It was a curious mixtuie, consisting of a number of county 
politicians and agitators, dating from 1848, when they had ac- 
quired a transient notoriety; of emigiants returned home more or 
less imbued with the doctrines of Western democracy ; and, gravi- 
tating towards these, of the representatives of Serb and Rouman 
nationality, who saw in the compiomise between Austria and 
Hungary only an attempt to establish the supremacy of the Grer- 
man lace on one side, and of the Hungarian on the other, to the 
detriment of the other laces which went to compose the Empire. 

The Left, or more moderate fi action of the Opposition, was 
thus from the first in a rather awkward position While the Right, 
or Deak party, took its stand on the compromise of 1867, and the 
extreme Left fraction stood up foi the establishment of the personal 
union as devised in 1848, the model ate Left was as it were m the air 
between the two, without any positive policy. It accepted neither 
solution, yet itself had none to offer. The awkwardness of the 
situation was felt ; and m ordei to escape from it the more ener- 
getic of the two leaders of the paity took the fiist opportunity m 
the spring of 1868 to draw up a progiamme. This programme 
scarcely improved the position of the party, for it was again nega- 
tive rather than positive. While admitting that certain interests 
existed in common between Austna and Hungary, it condemned the 
Delegations — that is, the Commissions deputed by the Austrian 
Reichsrath on one side, and the Hungarian Pailiament on the 
other, as agreed upon in 1867 — without proposing any other mode 
of discussing the nation’s affairs common to both. Similarly, the 
programme admitted the necessity of common defence; but it 
condemned a common army, standing up for a separate Hungarian 
force, without proposing, however, any mode m which two separate 
armies could co-operate in the woik. 

The result of this undecided policy became apparent in tire 
general election of 1869, the first after the compromise of 1867. 
This was the first oppoitunity the country had had of expressing an 
opinion on the compromise. It was decidedly favourable; for, 
though some seats were lost, a majority of about seventy still re- 
mained in a House of 430, for the Right, or Deak party. But the 
losses of tire ruling party did not prove the gams of the Left, 
which lost moie in propoition ; -while the extieme fraction came 
out witli a decided gain. The country had shown that it under- 
stood the policy of a compromise with Austria, and had found a 
todies vlvendi which seemed to woik fairly; and that it likewise 
understood those who were for no connection at all with Austna 
except through the person of the same Sovereign ; but that it had 
no inclination for a policy which admitted the necessity of regu- 
lating some affairs m common with Austria, hut at the same time 
insisted on the full fieedom of Hungary to manage all her affairs 
independently. 

At the last general election, in 1872, the country spoke more 
positively than before. The majority became larger than it ever 
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had been, the extreme fraction got a small accession of stiength, 
and all this at the expense of the Left, which from 140 dwindled 
down to about eighty. Those who had already for some time re- 
garded the position as untenable thought the time come to get out 
of it by accepting the arrangement with Austria, and taking up a 
position as a tiue Parliamentary party ; and when they did not 
succeed in cairying their views, Ghyczy, one of the leaders, and 
some twenty with him, left the party and foimed a new one, which 
took the name of the Centie. 

The schism which had thus occurred in the Left did not 
remain without influence on the Eight. Composed of the most 
heterogeneous elements, and kept together only by ihe necessity 
of defending the compromise with Austria, as the attacks against 
tins compromise relaxed, the different shades of opinion existing 
within its lanks, came more and moie to the foreground. Just 
about the same time Deak, the leader, who had wielded so long 
an undisputed authority, was laid on a sick-bed. His authority 
had been too absolute to allow any one to take his place. The 
Mmistiy, deprived of the countenance of his authority, was less 
and less able to keep the rems ; and thus the curious spectacle 
came to be seen of a Mmistiy with a nominal majority of about 
100, and yet which nevei knew when it might be defeated by an 
adveise vote. It was toleiated rathei than suppoited by the party 
winch was fast being decomposed into fractions, almost more hos- 
tile towards each other than towaids the moie moderate shades of 
the Opposition,, 

Under these chcumstanees, the only way out of the difficulty 
appeared to be a coalition, or rather the formation of a new party 
strong enough to carry on the Government ; and on March 1 0, of 
the present year, the Empeior came down, at the request of the 
late Minister President, who tendered his resignation, and recei\ ed 
the mission to try to bring about a coalition with the Centre and 
the Left, The question was how to find a mode by which the 
compromise concluded with Austria should remain intact, and at 
the same time to secure an honourable retreat for the Left, which 
had so long agitated against this compromise as a bad one. 
Tisza, the leader of the Left, pioposed that he should he allowed 
to make a declaration that he still believed a better compromise 
might have been made, and was still practicable, but that he did 
not think this the time to press the quest ion, reserving to himself, 
however, the 1 right, when he thought the time had come, to make 
proposals to the Ministry and to Ills Majesty with regard to a re- 
vision of the compact with Austria, But neither M, Szlavy nor 
Count Andni^sy thought this proposal acceptable. They had, 
indeed, no objection to M. Tisza declaring that he thought a 
better eompiomise might have been possible ; but. they requiied 
that as long as he remained in the Ministry he should engage to 
make no proposals for the alteration of the existing compact. 
When the internal questions, for the solution of which the coali- 
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tion was desirable, were settled; if, then, he should think the 
time was come foi proposing changes in the international compact, 
he might do so, but this could be only after he should have left 
the Ministry. The difference was not one of woids alone, but 
of principle, for it amounted to this ; whether a Ministry was to 
be formed, if not for the special purpose of making alterations in 
the compromise with Austria, at all events a Ministry which one 
of the prominent membeis of the Cabinet entered on the express 
understanding that he might make proposals tending to such 
alterations. This would have been, as it were, to leopen the 
whole question between Austria and Hungary, in the settlement of 
which, by the agreement of 1867, the great majority of the people 
on both sides had acquiesced. 

An understanding with the Left being thus impossible, for the 
moment at any late, there remained still the chances of a coalition 
with the Centie. Tliere were no original differences to be appre- 
hended with that body, the reason of its secession from the Left 
having simply been that it had acquiesced m the existing arrange- 
ment with Austria. Still the fust attempt made by M. Szlavy 
failed, owing to a rather exagg eiated delicacy on the pait of the 
leader, M. Grhyczy, who feared that his acceptance of office might 
cause his secession from the Left to be mismtei preted ; and M. 
Szlavy, seeing that Ins plan of a coalition Ministry had failed, 
begged His Majesty to entiust some one else with the formation 
of a Government. 

M. Bitto, foimerly Minister of Justice, and of late President 
of the Lower House, was then called m to form a Ministry, and 
he proved more successful in the task than his predecessor. Twice 
twenty-four hours weie sufficient to convince M. Grhyczy and his 
party that a mistake had been committed m not accepting office. 
His patriotism was appealed to, and he yielded to the solicitations 
made to him from the most influential quarters. Though the 
party he brought with him was small, his authonty as ope of the 
old Parliamentary champions, and only second to Deak in popu- 
larity all over the country, could not # but be looked upon as a 
great accession of strength to any Government. 

In the meantime, considerable satisfaction was felt by the 
public at the solution which had been found, for it had put a 
stop to the piocess of disintegration which was going on in the 
majority, and which would soon have made a stiong Government 
impossible. 

The new Ministry had a tough battle to fight when the finan- 
cial proposals weie brought fonvaid towaids the end of the year. 

I he Opposition thought fit to raise the question of confidence, 
and for two days made a desperate onslaught on the Government. 
Grhyczy, the Mimstei of Finance, who, following his better con- 
victions, had left the lanks of the Opposition last year, was 
attacked, and bitter were the things he had to listen to while pas- 
sages of speeches delivered by lum in the House weie read to 
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prove an inconsistency between bis views once and now ; but more 
than anything else he was repioached with the want of a detailed 
plan, accoiding to which the balance between revenue and expen- 
diture could be restored. As to the first point, he said he could 
leave it to posterity to judge whether he had not acted rightly m 
giving up a barren opposition dnected against the compromise 
with Austria after this had been consolidated, especially consider- 
ing that a bilateral contract could not be altered by the Hungarian 
Diet alone. As to his plan for restoring the equilibrium m the 
finances, he confessed his inability to invent a mode by which this 
could be done suddenly. He had proposed a series of reductions 
and of financial measures by which he thought a considerable step 
would have been taken in that direction, and this was as much as 
could be done safely. Next year more might be done. The plan 
of thus 01 dei mg the finances gradually and systematically was not 
the most brilliant way of dealing with the difficulty, but he con- 
sidered it the only practical way. The House endorsed his opinion, 
for it gave the Ministry the authorisation asked for by a majority 
of 102 out of 390 votes. Another question was to give power to 
levy the contingent of 40,000 recruits winch Hungary has to fur- 
nish m 1875 for the common army. As the law is quite clear on 
the point, the Bill was passed with an overwhelming majority, 
only the extreme fraction voting against it. But it brought up 
the whole question of army organisation, which has more and 
more pushed itself into the foreground of late. 


ITALY. 

In Italy this year the geneial course of affairs was peaceful and 
piosperous, leaving little foi the histonan to nanate. The re- 
ligious movement which was convulsing Geimany and other eoun- 
tiies besides, and which was watched with eager attention by 
England and Ameiica, was looked upon south of the Alps with 
perfect indifference. u A free Church in a free State ” was the 
motto of the Italians as a nation, and their practice was to obsene 
the strictest neutiality between the contending parties. In the 
matter of a Bill on elementary instiuction for the people, which 
was before the Lower House of Parliament in January, the 
religious question proved, however, not so easy to deal with as had 
been imagined. The Italians had started in their political career 
with an unbounded faith m iieedom. In a struggle between the 
priest and the schoolmaster they thought that the issue could 
not be doubtful, and they did not take into account the material 
and moral disadumtages malm which they appeared in the field. 
They did not see that the Hunch had possession on her side ; 
that she could rely on an old, strong, and compact organisation ; 
on an army of teacher^ placed above want *by her endowments, 
revelling in the ease of their daustral life, and free from tho&o 
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domestic ties and burdens winch even in the most advanced and 
flemishing communities still weigh, and will perhaps for ever 
weigh upon the ill-paid lay schoolmaster. It was pioposed that 
the State should by this new law take upon itself the management 
of public instruction, allowing at the same time full and unlimited 
freedom to private institutions, and recognising as such those 
ecclesiastical and monastical establishments which in former times 
monopolised the training of the Italian youth, under the denomi- 
nation of Ignorantmi , Scolopii , &c. The State itself proclaimed 
neutrality in all matters connected with creed and worship ; it 
professed to give no religious instruction of any kind, leaving 
parents to deal with their children m that respect accoiding to 
their convictions ; but with a view to exonerate the public schools 
from the charge of being immoral as well as Godless, a clause in 
the Bill under discussion provided that u In all elementary schools, 
together with the earliest notions respecting the institutions of 
the State, should be taught the maxims of social justice and 
moiality on which those institutions are founded ; and for that 
purpose a little manual, approved by the Government upon the 
advice of the Supreme Council of Public Instiuction, shall be 
drawn up and rendered obligatory thioughout the kingdom.” One 
of the Deputies belonging to the Clencal Opposition, Bortolucci, 
presented to the Chamber a dilemma analogous to the one once 
attributed to Omar, insisting that “ either the proposed Manual 
was good and it could only be the Catechism, or it was not the 
Catechism, and theiefoie it must be rejected as necessarily bad 
but the orator’s voice was drowned by the uproar of the Chamber, 
which on the bare mention of a the Gospel” cried out that a this 
was neither the time nor the place for sermons ;” and the Assembly, 
while approving the clause concerning the introduction of the 
“Moial Manual” into the public schools, threw the i esponsibility 
of dealing with the religious question upon the Municipalities by 
simply a giving the Communes the power of suppressing religious 
instiuction in the schools.” 

In March, after a discussion which lasted a whole week, and at 
one moment threatened the very existence of the Minghetti 
Administration, the Chamber of Deputies voted almost unani- 
mously the Bill empowering the King’s Government to spend 
79,700,000 f. ( 3 , 188,000 L) m works of fortification. This Bill 
is only part of a great scheme by which the Minister of War. 
General Ricotti, undertook m 1871 a complete leorganisation of 
the national defences at an outlay of 31 7,000,000 f. (12,680,000?.), 
By these means the Minister pioposed to enable bis country to 
muster an effective Ai my of 300,000 men, with a Militia of 

200.000, to be recruited at the rate of 60,000 to 65,000 yearly, 
and maintained at an annual cost of 149,000,000 f. (5,960,000?.), 
This rate of expenditure, however, owing to the rise in price of 
provisions, had to Be increased in the Budget of 1874 to 

165.000. 000 f. ( 6 , 600 , 000 ?.). The Minister contemplated, be- 
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sides, employing 317,000,000 f. in the armament and equipment 
of tins foiee, and m a complete system of fortifications. Of this 
sum, 43,500,000 f. (1,740,000£.) has already been spent. The 
remaining 274,000,000 f. (10,960,000Z.) was to he distributed 
over a period of ten to twelve years. By the present Bill, of the 
79,700,000 f. to be spent in fortifications, 16,100,000 f. 
(644,000Z.) was to be applied to the forti esses on the fiontier; 
20,000,000 f. (800, 000L) to the construction of a fortified camp 
in Eome, and another in Capua; and 23,600,000 f. (944,000Z.) to 
works for the defence of the coasts. To this, which was the 
Ministerial proposal, the Special Committee of the Chamber 
wished to add an expendituie of 88,500,000 f. (3,540,000£.) for 
more extensive works on the frontiei, in the interior of the 
country, and on the coasts. Theii project, however, was not to 
be allowed to come under discussion until the Chamber should 
have disposed of the financial measures lately laid before the House 
by the Minister Minghetti. The Ministerial proposal, and indeed 
any proposal tending to secure Italy from foreign invasion, could 
not fail to be received with favour by a laige majority of the 
Italian Government : the only opposition arose from those who 
consideied the measures under discussion either insufficient to the 
need or exceeding it ; or, again, from those who wished for a more 
prompt execution of the contemplated works, and consequently of an 
outlay of the funds voted in a shorter period of yeais; or, finally, 
from those who objected to the proposal altogether, as unsuited to 
the financial and economical conditions of the country. The 
question was settled, however, by a declaration of Signor Min- 
ghetti himself, who engaged that the execution of all the Govern- 
ment schemes connected with the War Department should be kept 
within the limits of a yearly expenditure of 185,000,000 f. 

( 7, 400,000Z.) — 165,000,000 f. (6,600,000Z.) for ordinary, and 
20,000,000 f. (800, 000 J.) for extraordinaiy expenses. To fulfil 
this engagement the Government would probably be compelled to 
make some reduction in the effective force, as well as to postpone 
at least some of the contemplated works of fortification. 

Finance, as usual, proved the one stumbling block to Minis- 
terial tianquillity in Italy. Two months later the Minister was 
defeated on one of the most important points of his financial 
scheme. He had in former sittings been able to carry the greater 
pari of his Budget. The debates had been long and obstinate* 
but In the end he had prevailed. He had persuaded the Chamber 
to give the Government the heavy tax on house propeity, which 
had previously belonged to the Communes for local purposes. He 
had extended the tobacco monopoly to Sicily, in spite of fierce 
opposition from the representatives of those rather independent 
islanders. In one of the divisions the Government had a majority 
of two votes onlj. Week after week passed away in prolix debates, 
and every important section of the scheme had been voted with 
but one exception. This was the Bill for raising a revenue by 
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stamping and registering deeds. The opposition was vigorously 
headed by persons conversant with business, who of course were 
able to make most forcible objections. On May 21, after foiu 
days" debate, in which the Minister had exerted himself to the, 
utmost, the Chambei gave a preliminary approval of the Bill, 
but only by a majority of 190 to 179. This was generally looked 
upon as fatal to the scheme. But Signor Minghetti was obstinate. 
He was persuaded of the financial success of his project if it 
could only be voted ; for under the present law there was large 
evasion of the duties actually in existence, and individuals were 
taxed unequally, while the State suffered m its revenue. To deter 
people fiom e\admg the law by declaring all unstamped docu- 
ments invalid was the only remedy for the evil, and it was a com- 
plete one. To the Minister the measure of the hostility to the 
Bill was the measure of its advantages. He persevered accordingly, 
and the debate was lenewed on a further stage of the Bill. The 
most important clauses had been voted by small but sufficient 
majorities ; but on the 24th a vote was taken on the scheme as 
a whole, and it was rejected by a majority of one — the numbers 
being 166 to 165. 

The next day Signor Minghetti announced to the Chamber that 
he had tendered his resignation to the King. The King, however, 
did not accept it, and consequently the Ministry remained, with 
the understanding that it would adapt its course to the opinion of 
the Chamber. The vote of the 24th was to be respected, and the 
Government was to present a new financial measure in place of 
that which had failed of success. 

But Minghetti was doomed to more defeats. In consequence of 
the ill-success of his financial measures, from which he had hoped for 
an increase to the levenue of 50,000,000 f., but which would now 
barely yield 30,000,000 f., he declared that no new expenditure 
should be voted, and therefoie decided to withdraw the Bill on 
the national defence which had already been voted mthe Chamber 
and was now before the Senate. In both Houses lie was overruled. 
The Italian Parliament seemed determined neither to increase the 
revenue nor to leduce the expendituie. Italian politicians have 
an unbounded confidence in the elasticity of their revenue. They 
say that there has been a constant, though gradual, falling off in 
the deficit, and that without any effort on their part to lestore 
the balance it will eventually altogether disappear, either by re- 
productive works, which in their opinion will he sme to yield 
much more than they cost, or by opening new ways of communica- 
tion and giving a new impulse to the productiveness and to the 
export trade ot the whole country, and especially of those Southern 
Provinces which are still so backward m all the means and 
appliances of modern civilisation. With respect to the Bill for 
the national defences, their idea is that the very existence of the 
country depends on its ability to take the field even alone, if need 
be, to waid off a foreign enemy. To put Italy in a thorough 
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state of defence by land and sea would require an outlay of at least 
300,000,000 f. ; but for the present only 79,000,000 f. were said 
to be needed for fortification works of uigent necessity. This 
sum, accordingly, Signor Minglietti found himself obliged to grant, 
whether willingly or not, for his Minister for War (Signor Kicotti) 
insisted upon it, and found Menabrea and Cialdmi and many other 
Generals m the Senate to support him. 

After the vote of Whit-Sunday, Signor Sella was heard to ex- 
claim that the defeat of the Bill for annulling unstamped and un- 
registered acts was “ a financial Novara.” But sanguine people 
saw reason to take comfort even from that ominous warning, say- 
ing as that disastrous battle, which seemed to have dealt a death- 
blow to the national cause, marked the date from which success 
constantly accompanied it, so that vote which, according to Sella, 
was decisive as to the fate of Italian finance may be found to have 
closed the period in which things have gone from bad to worse, 
and to have ushered m the time when they must begin to mend. 

March 23, being the twenty-fifth anniversary of King Victor 
Emmanuel’s accession to the thione, was observed as a national 
holiday. In replying to an address of the Italian Senate, the 
King said : — u The woik of national independence has been 
achieved because we have combined our own independence with re- 
spect for the independence of others, and our claim for rights of the 
State with respect for religion.” To the address of the Deputies 
he replied : — cc The Parliament has given us a great example of 
libei ty, which has remained intact by reason of the harmony prevail- 
ing between the Crown and the national representatives.” To the 
Magistracy and the chiefs of the Public Accounts Department : — 
“ The people regard as supreme benefits, respect for law and the 
protection of their rights.” To the Army and Navy : — “ I rejoice 
to see myself among those with whom my youth was passed, and 
whose hopes and dangers I have shared. I shall always have at 
heart the prosperity and glory of the Army and Navy, to whose 
guardianship in time of need the rights of the country are securely 
confided.” To the representatives of the Scientific and Artistic 
Societies; — u The period upon which we aie entering needs help 
from science and the arts of peace. Public woiks, manufactures, 
and commerce will contribute to restore to Italy her ancient 
grandeur.” 

Deputations also presented addresses to the King from nu- 
merous towns and provinces of the kingdom, in acknowledging 
which Victor Emmanuel said : — “ I feel deeply these spontaneous 
demonstrations from the people. The unity of Italy is now a 
pledge for the peace of Europe. A principle equally salutary to 
civilisation and religion was established when Dome became the 
capital oi Italy* After God we owe all to the merit of the Italian 
people. Liberty lias awakened the glorious traditions of the 
Italian municipalities, and the exercise of local liberties de- 
pendent upon the national unity, is a source of prosperity. We 

* 2 
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shall be able to say that we have well employed our life if we leave 
the country well-ordered, prosperous, and united.” 

The Dissolution of Parliament, for which the King signed a 
decree on September 20, was followed a few weeks afterwards by a 
general election, the result of which was that the Right carried 
275 places, the Left 199, while “ doubtful ” members were reckoned 
at 34. On the whole the Government had reason to be satisfied. 
The King, in his speech from the throne, expressed his gratitude 
to the Italian people for the proofs of affection he had received 
from them on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniveisary of his 
accession. He hoped that the new Legislature would zealously 
pursue the work of reorganisation commenced by its predecessor. 
Bills embodying a new Penal Code, a law relating to commercial 
companies, and a law for guaranteeing public safety in ceitain pro- 
vinces, would be laid before Parliament. After speaking m terms 
of warm interest of the army and navv, the King said the 
Ministry would submit Bills for the reorganisation of some taxes ; 
and continued : — u Meanwhile, we must only incur expenses of 
evident urgency, and when authorising them, at the same time 
provide the means of meeting them. Thus it will become pos- 
sible to establish a financial equilibrium and lighten the sacrifices 
nobly and courageously borne by the people.” Respecting foreign 
affairs, the King was happy to say that Italy maintained friendly 
relations with all foreign Powers. He regarded the friendship of 
other nations for Italy as the recompense of the firmness and 
moderation of the Italian people. “ Liberty united to order,” 
continued His Majesty, u can solve the most difficult problems, 
and Italy, by continuing in that path, cannot fail to accomplish 
her glorious destiny.” The King concluded by expressing his 
constant solicitude for the welfare of the poorer classes of the 
population, and his gratitude to God for the abundant harvest of 
the present year. He was frequently interrupted by applause in 
the course of his speech. 

The chief internal trouble of Italy this year consisted in the 
prevalence of brigandage, to some degree even in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome and other cities m the cential parts of the kingdom, 
but to a much more alarming extent in Southern Italy and Sicily. 
Signor Mmghetti, m a speech to his constituents at Legnago, 
thus alluded to the evil: — u Pei mi t me, signori, to touch on a 
very painful subject. There are some provinces in the kingdom 
in which evils of long standing, of past centuries, are gradually 
acquiring new power. Crimes of bloodshed and plunder are 
greatly on the increase. Brigandage in all its forms is being re- 
newed; assassins and thieves are showing an audacity beyond 
all belief. On the other hand, the timidity of honest persons is 
becoming such that they have no longer the power of offering 
resistance. Witnesses cannot be found, and jurymen refuse to act ; 
the magistrates themselves are intimidated. The landowner can 
no longer visit his estates, and during certain hours men of 
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business do not dare to leave their houses and go about the streets 
of the city; everyone trembles for those dear to them. This 
lamentable consequence has the effect of increasing licence, and of 
providing brigands with intermediaries — manutengoli ; thus the 
effect and the cause react upon each other. Is it possible to allow 
this state of things to continue ? Is it possible for a civilised 
people to become accustomed to live in the midst of such enor- 
mities? The answer of each honest mind must be absolutely 
{ No ! ’ If you pay attention to the opinion of strangers, even of 
those most kindly disposed towards us, vou will understand how 
these facts diminish m a great degree that esteem and that credit 
which in many ways we may fairly be said to merit. But to obtain 
an end it is requisite to use proportionate means. The existing 
laws, whether preventive 01 lepressive, as applied to the greater 
part of the kingdom, are insufficient to the needs of certain times 
and certain places. It becomes, therefore, necessary that the 
Government should be aimed with greater powers ; that the 
modes of procedure before the courts should be more prompt, and 
the preventive police have larger means of action. Ours is not 
an exceptional case. Other Libeial nations have had similar ex- 
perience and found the cure. England herself was obliged to 
restore public security in Ireland, m the Ionian Islands, and in 
Malta by extraordinary provisions ; and so we purpose doing. It 
is our intention to lay before Parliament, dnectly it opens, a bill 
which, taking into consideration the frequency of crimes and 
brigandage, will furnish the means of xepression. It will be a 
severe law, and applicable only in those cases which 1 have in- 
dicated, and its application will be made by Parliament itself, 
when sitting, and at other times by the Government on its own 
responsibility. It is not a question heie, signori, of black or led 
specties, to imitate a phrase too often used m Fiance, and not 
very appropriately repeated among us. It is a question of striking 
the sects whence assassins emerge — the Camorra , the Mct.jfia , and 
all such manifestations of barbarism.” 

The Camorra of Naples was an oigamsed society of latteneis 
and robbers, connived at under the old Monaichy of the country, 
which dared not try to abate this worst of disorders within its 
gates. The present Government of Italy, however, resolved to do 
its best; and making a razzia among the Camorristi in the middle 
of September, despatched eighty of them into exile. 

u The Maffia of Sicily was an unseen institution, containing 
hundreds of thousands of members (says a letter from Naples, 
given in the Borsenzeltung in the month of August), whose chief 
object is to afford mutual support in their expeditions. The 
Maffia protects its members with the dagger of the assassin. It 
generally prevents the prosecution and coptine of criminals by 
placing obstacles in the way of the authorities ; and when one of 
its members is captured notwithstanding its efforts, it prevents 
his condemnation by its influence on the witnesses and jurors, 
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who fear the dagger of the Maffia. The cases in which the jarors 
have sufficient courage to pronounce a verdict of guilty against a 
brigand are exceedingly rare, and the consequence is that most of 
the brigands who are brought befoie a court of justice are ac- 
quitted. When this is not the case the terrified population usually 
learn a few days after that some of the jurors have been attacked 
by assassins and either stiangled or severely wounded. . . , 

Even in Palermo itself the influence exercised by the Maffia is 
enormous, and it not unfrequently happens that a sti anger is 
accosted in the streets by a brigand and compelled, undei threats 
of assassination, to pay a considerable sum by way of ransom. 
He can, it is true, give his assailant into custody to the nearest 
carabiniero ; but he will not do so if he is wise, for he will in that 
case piobably be murdered within the next forty-eight hours. 
The Government has attempted to put down this terrible scourge 
by increasing the military foice in the island, but m vain. The 
only effectual means of crushing bugandage would be to suspend 
the system of trial by jury, and proclaim the island in a state of 
siege. Political considerations have hitherto pi evented the Go- 
vernment from taking this corase. The Minghetti Ministry is 
not favourably looked upon by a great part of the population, and 
being conscious of the distrust it inspires, it feared to take a 
decisive step which might have led to dangerous misconstructions. 
But under present circumstances the proclamation of a state of 
siege is an absolute necessity. The Government, however, cannot 
do .this without the sanction of the Chamber, as it is by no means 
sure of obtaining a majority; and it is, therefore, almost certain 
that the present lamentable state of things in Sicily will continue 
a few months longer, when it will be moie difficult to apply a 
remedy than it is now. In order to do something meanwhile for 
the security of the people, the Government has asked the prefects 
of Sicily whether they consider military reinforcements necessary. 
To this the Prefect of Palermo has replied that he 'frill not be 
able to put down the Maffia with the whole of the Italian army 
so long as the brigands can claim constitutional rights.” 

A corresjoondent of the Times , writing at the end of December, 
says : — 

u On the 28th inst. fifty moie Camorristi were arrested and sent 
off to the islands on the Sicilian coast, and since then there have 
been no individual anests. The Government seems resolved on 
eompletingthe work of expurgation, notwithstanding the oratorical 
flourishes of the Opposition about the liberty of the subject, and 
the advantage of gentle and humane punishments. One would 
imagine that the case under discussion was the improvement of 
the discipline of a ladies’ school, instead of the suppression and 
punishment of disorder, violence, and murder, which in some 
provinces have beecgne chronic. Even nearer home than Sicily, 
according to the Pungolo , a band of armed men, thirteen in 
number, were traversing the country not far from Venafro. They 
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had been seen near Rocca-Vecchia, and public attention was called 
to the fact some time since. Many acts of violence had been 
committed by them ; one poor fellow had been robbed of 1,000 
lire, and others cruelly beaten. Now, these places are in Terra di 
Lavoro, the richest province in Southern Italy, and if such acts 
are possible m a district so favoured, what may not happen in 
remote country places ? Of course it will be said that these men 
aie not brigands ; but what are the characteristics which distin- 
guish them fiom brigands ? The reports from Sicily are mingled 
details of crimes and arrests, and protests against the violation of 
the liberty of the subject. We read of two persons firing at and 
wounding a certain Salomone Gesualdo, and of the finding of the 
body of a man at Montelone who had been killed by a gun-shot. 
Then comes the arrest of fellows accused of sending menacing 
letters demanding money ; of others who had committed frightful 
murders some weeks or months ago ; and, to conclude, we read in 
the extreme journals indignant protests against the violation of 
the liberty of the subject, and especially against the proposed Law 
of Public Security, 4 worthy of the Middle Ages, or rather the 
most cruel despotism.’ ” 


SPAIN. 

The close of 1873 left Spam in the throes of a political crisis. 
When the new year opened, the Dictator Castclar was preparing to 
meet a factious Cortes, which had been adjourned since Septem- 
ber 21, and which the intrigues of its Piesident Salmeron had 
helped to dispose against him. At the last moment, indeed, con- 
ferences were held between the rival politicians in the view of 
reconciling their differences. But it was too late. Public opinion 
was becoming more and more disorganised. The zealots of Can- 
tonalism and Communism, who had crowded into the Coites, when 
at the last elections all the propeitied classes had abstained from 
voting, were determined to set up Senor Pi y Margall, or some 
more extravagant politician. The military leaders who inclined 
to the old order of things were believed to be endeavouring to 
bring about a Monarchical Restoration m the person of Queen 
Isabella’s son, Prince Alfonso. The Madiid mob, a more fiercely 
democratic mob even than that of the Parisian faubourgs, was 
raging against the Dictatorship, the siege of Cartagena, the resto- 
ration of the army, and, generally, against the measures taken for 
the maintenance of order in Spain. It was under these circum- 
stances that on January 2 Senor Castelar met the Cortes. He 
formally surrendered into their hands the Dictatorship he had re- 
ceived from them, vindicating its use and demanding its renewal 
in a Message which, frankly revealing the political exigencies of 
Spain, concluded with the declaration — 44 M e must close for ever 
the nera of popular risings and military pronummnentos” Even 
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while lie pronounced these words, a military pronv/nciamento was 
impending* 

A long debate followed on the delivery of Senor Castelar’s 
Message. At five o’clock on the morning of January 3 the motion 
for approval of his exercise of power dm mg the late recess of the 
Legislative body was negatived by 120 votes against 100. The 
defeat was decisive : Oastelar at once presented the resignation of 
himself and his Cabinet. As soon as this event was known out of 
doors, General Pavia, the Captain-General of Madrid, who had 
assembled his troops in full force round the Palace of the Coites, 
sent in an officer with a letter to Senor Salmeion, who was sitting 
as President of the Assembly, calling upon him to dissolve it 
within five minutes. Hereupon ensued a scene of wild upioar and 
confusion. * Castelar disclaimed all complicity with the pioceed- 
ings of Pavia, and protested he would, as still holding the actual 
power, dismiss and degrade that officer for the insolent and un- 
authorised step he had taken. Then Salmeron declared that all 
party differences between himself and Castelar should be foi gotten 
in the common danger, and proposed that Castelar should be again 
invested with full dictatorial powers. The proposal was voted at 
once by the fickle Cortes. But Castelar refused the honour thrust 
upon him, declaring that it was too late, and that there was no 
more helpless man in Spain than himself. And now the five 
minutes given by General Pavia were more than over, and soldiers 
appeared at the door. A little pushing and scuffling ensued ; a 
few shots were fired m the air ; and at about seven o’clock the depu- 
ties returned quietly to their homes. No sooner had he cleared 
the Hall of Congress of its occupants, than Geneial Pavia locked 
the doors, and issued invitations to all the Generals who had taken 
part in the Revolution of 1868, and to the leading men of all 
political parties, Carlisis and Intransigentes excepted, to meet him 
in the building itself. They speedily came — Conservatives, Pio- 
gressists, Monarchists, Democrats. Among them might be seen 
politicians who had passed across the busy scene and vanished into 
temporary obscurity — Martos, Topete, Sagasta, Garcia Ruiz, 
Serrano, and Concha. General Pavia spoke. 

He said that the act he had just accomplished was a very grave 
one, which only extraordinary ciicumstances could justify. He 
had done it entirely of his own accord, without any personal or 
political end. Had the Government presided over by Senor 
Castelar not been defeated, he should not have moved, but knowing 
that its defeat involved the accession of a Ministry who would 
quickly have once moie disorganised and dissolved the army, and 
carried the country to social dissolution, he had carried out a de- 
termination lie had taken for that event, without consulting any- 
body. What he had done lie had done fiom pure patriotism and in 
the inteiests of the cquntiy, which assuredly would have been lost 
beyond all hope if the advancing tide of demagogism were not 
stemmed by somebody . As to the army, which had so promptly 
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seconded him, he could say that it entiiely shared his motives, and 
he wished it to be clearly understood that he should refuse to 
permit any recompense or recognition of services to be given to 
either officeis or soldiers for the pait they had taken m the events 
of the day. For himself, he wore the uniform, not of a party, but 
of the nation, and the mission he thought the nation had conferred 
upon him being accomplished, he should prove his disinterested- 
ness by declining to take part m any Government that might be 
formed. He should return to his post as Captain-Geneial of 
Madrid, and hold that post against all comers until every danger to 
the public peace had passed over. They, the assembled statesmen, 
as heads of parties, were there to form a Government and to decide 
what was best to be done. If he had any political thought at all, 
it was that the new Ministry should be one of coalition, formed of 
all the parties there represented. 

Then came the election of the new Ministers. To Marshal 
Serrano was entrusted the chief direction of affairs, as Head of the 
Executive Power of the Eepublic. Under him, representing 
different parties in the State, the Cabinet was composed as thus : — 

Senor Sagasta, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Senor Zabala, Minister of War. 

Seiior Figueiola, Minister of Justice. 

Senor Becerra, Minister of Agnculture. 

Senor Echegarray, Minister of Finance. 

Senor Garcia Euiz, Minister of the Interior. 

Senor Topete, Minister of Marine. 

Five days afterwards a Ministerial manifesto was addressed to 
the nation, explaining the events which had just occurred. The 
demoralisation of the Cortes and its factions dismissal of the vii- 
tuous Castelar from the place of power, it was declared, rendered 
the step necessary. The parties now placed m power were the 
same with those who made the Eevolution of 1868 and the Con- 
stitution of 1869. They neither condemned nor destroyed their 
previous work ; the voluntary abdication of the Monarch and the 
proclamation of the Eepublic had merely erased one of its clauses. 
a The Cardinal Law,” the manifesto continued, in the grandilo- 
quent Spanish style of metaphor, u being thus modified in form by 
events of Providence, we ought not to consent to any change in 
its essence by means of accidental circumstances ; but, after the. 
fashion of the sculptor, we believe the hour has come to cast it in 
imperishable bronze, by the aid of the strong mould and the hard 
chisel of the Dictatorship. Immediately that we have terminated 
this grand enterprise, the Constitution of 1869 will return to 
give to the people all the rights embodied in it ; the country 
and its institutions will have been saved, and with due tranquillity 
and repose, exempt from the coercions and the passions which sire 
to-day fermented by the Civil War, the citizens may go to the 
urns and choose their representatives who shall approve or dis- 
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approve our act, and, legislating in ordinary Cortes, shall design 
the form, and the manner in which the Supreme Magistrate of the 
nation shall be elected, define his attributes, and choose the first 
to occupy that exalted post.” 

Then followed a decree dissolving the Cortes. It ran thus : — 
“Public opinion, availing itself of the providential arm of the 
Army, has dissolved the late Constituent Cortes. The country 
has lent to this act its most unanimous assent. The Executive 
Power of the Republic accept all its responsibility, and in conse- 
quence decree as follows : — 

“‘Art. 1. The Constituent Cortes of 1873 are declared dis- 
solved. 

“ ‘ Art. 2. The Government of the Republic will convoke ordi- 
nal y Cortes as soon as the necessities of public order being satisfied 
universal suffrage can operate (Juncionar) freely.’ ” 

During this revolution Madrid remained tranquil; but in 
Saragossa, Barcelona, and Valentia, volunteers were arrayed by 
the Communal authorities against the troops of Government, and 
barricades were raised. The struggle, however, was of short 
duration. 

And within ten days after the inauguration of the new Govern- 
ment a striking military success came to give it credit ; although, 
indeed, to the strenuous prepai ations of Castelar that success was 
really due. Cartagena surrendered to General Lopez Dominguez. 
The Intransigentes had held their stronghold with obstinate deter- 
mination, but on January 11 the Fort Atalaya was treacherously 
surrendered. The rebel Junta, on capitulating, proposed, with 
singular effrontery, that as their “ heroic resistance had been the 
admiration of the whole world,” the gamson should march out 
with flying colours, and no punishment be inflicted on any sup- 
porter of the rebellion. With complaisance not less amazing. 
General Lopez Dominguez admitted the fact of the heroic resist- 
ance, and, though not according the triumphant exit, granted the 
amnesty demanded, with exception only of the members of the 
Communal Junta. The contest was then virtually decided. General 
Dominguez made liis formal entry on the 13th. The Intransigente 
leaders Contreias and Galvez, with the members of the Junta and 
2,000 convicts, managed to escape on board the Niomanda 
frigate, and were landed at Mess-el-Kebir in Algeria, where they 
became prisoners of the French authorities. 

Thus the Communal insurrection of the South was quelled. In 
the North the Cailist war blazed on, and became more formidable. 
Early in January the head- quarters of General Moriones were at 
Laredo, and those of Don Cailos at Somorrostro. Each army was 
watching the important fortress of Bilbao, the capital of the 
Basque Provinces— the Carlists in the hope of capturing it, the 
Government troops i?ith the intention of relieving it, if they 
could find a favourable opportunity for breaking through the lines 
of the besiegers. The river Somorrostro flows to the west of 
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Bilbao. Above the bridge of Somorrostro are the heights of Sail 
Loienzo and San Puente, where the Carlists were intrenched. In 
the middle of February, Greneral Moriones advanced to Somoi- 
rostro. But here his further progress was delayed by the stormy 
weather, which prevented the naval squadron at the mouth of the 
river from co-operating with him. On the 21st Don Cailos, 
leaving Durango, took up his quarters at Baracaldo, on the other 
side of Bilbao, at a short distance from the Republican vessels, 
and began shelling the city. On the 23rd Moriones pushed for- 
ward against the enemy. On that day and the two succeeding he 
endeavoured to force their lines ; but the Carlists were intrenched 
on an elevated plateau bristling with batteries, and thrice repulsed 
the assailants. The loss sustained by the Republicans in dead, 
wounded, and prisoners was said to amount to no less than 1,800 
men. The luckless Moriones sent for remfoi cements, and begged 
leave to resign his command. His requests were promptly com- 
plied with. Marshal Serrano himself, the 6C Chief of the Executive 
Power 55 and President of the Ministry, leaving Greneral Zabala to 
act for him m the latter department, quitted Madrid early in 
March, and by the middle of the month had raised the Republican 
force in the North to the number of 30,000 men. Admiral 
Topete was despatched to Santander to direct the operations of 
the navy. 

Bilbao still he]d out. On March 25 Serrano crossed the 
Somorrostro river and attacked the Carlist position. The Carlist 
troops were calculated at 20,000. Senano succeeded in capturing 
the first line of the enemy’s defences, and continued the nttackr 
on the morrow. The position he aimed at was San Pedro de 
Abanto, by forcing which he would isolate the Carlist right m the 
direction of the coast, and enable the Government fleet to co- 
operate with his own forces. But he was unable to accomplish the 
operation. The Carlists lost no important ground that day ; and 
on the 27th, after some hours of still more severe fighting, the 
Republican troops desisted from the effort to break the enemy’s 
ranks, and the Carlists remained in possession of the lines of 
Somorrostro. The two Republican generals next m command to 
Serrano, Primo de Rivera and Loma, were wounded. 

A pause occurred in active military operations for a month. 
Rumours of a convention with the Cai lists were propagated and 
denied. The Commander-in-Chief, however, was directing all his 
energies to the accumulation of a force strong enough to turn the 
enemy’s position while it should be attacked or threatened in front. 
He selected as his coadjutor in the plan Marshal Concha, a veteran 
of much experience in the old civil wars after the death of Fer- 
dinand, when his services against the Carlists obtained for him 
high promotion. 

On April 28 Serrano began again to* advance against San 
Pedro de Abanto, with a foiec of about 80,000 men, Concha, 
with the Third Army Corps, 20,000 strong, moving at the same 
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time towards Balmaseda, on the flank and rear of * the Carlists. 
This was the real attack ; the advance of Serrano being a feint to 
draw off the attention of the enemy. It proved entirely success- 
ful. After taking Santnllon and Ferreira, Concha occupied a 
commanding position on the heights of Corbera, steadily driving 
the Carlists before him in a south-easteily direction. Marshal 
Serrano advanced to Portugalete, which he entered on May 1. 
The Republicans on both sides weie now in a position to enter 
Bilbao itself, which had so long been wanting their relief. Serrano 
gracefully resigned to Concha the honours of the first entry ; and 
that veteran leader, with the Third Army Corps, was received into 
the city on May 2, Serrano following him the next day. Great 
rejoicings took place at Madrid, which illuminated in honour of 
the victory. Bilbao, whose provisions were nearly exhausted, was 
revictualled. 

While Concha remained to quarter his troops in the relieved 
capital of Biscay, Serrano lost no time in returning to Madrid. 
Political affairs there had been troubled during his absence. The 
coalition Cabinet had with difficulty been prevented from breaking 
up. Admiral Topete had hurried to the capital in the midst of 
the operations against Somorrostro, in order to postpone the immi- 
nent rupture. General Zabala, the Minister of War, had been 
faithful to his task of providing supplies and reinforcements to 
the army. But his colleagues were devoured by mutual jealousies 
and mistrusts. Serrano found it necessary to remodel the Cabinet. 
He would willingly have preserved the party truce which was re- 
presented by it in its original form ; but this being impossible, he 
had recourse to the Conservative section, keeping, however, 
Sagasta to conciliate the Progressists, but giving 3 am the home 
instead of the foreign department of affairs. 

Some military ciitics said that if Marshal Concha had imme- 
diately followed up the relief of Bilbao by pursuing the dis- 
heartened Carlists to their impoitant fastness at Durango, the 
cause of Carlos Settimo would have at that moment been lost. 
Durango was little more than five leagues distant; but then the 
country was difficult and dangerous, and it was the prospect of 
having to keep up communications and secure supplies, which pro- 
bably deterred Concha from so venturous a coarse. His prolong ed 
delay of active operations, till far m June, disappointed the friends 
of Government. The answer that his plans were deep, and that he 
was collecting an overwhelming force, which would crush the enemy 
effectually, was hardly satisfactory, wlnle the fairest season for sum- 
mer activity was passing away. It became evident, however, alter a 
time, that his design was to attaclc the Carlists at Estella, in Navarre, 
which was their principal stronghold, where their forces were as nu- 
merous as those of the Republicans, wlieie their artilleiy was powei- 
ful, and their defence&even more formidable than those at Somor- 
rostro, The capture of Estella, even more than that of Durango, 
might be supposed to decide definitively the overthrow of the Carlist 
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cause. Concha left Bilbao on May 11. His headquarters at the 
end of that month were at Miranda. Thence, taking the Orduiia 
road, he proceeded to Yittoria. On the 25th he commenced what 
he intended to be his decisive movement, pushing forward his 
columns from Larraga to Oteiza. On the following day he occu- 
pied all the points fiom which his attack was to be made, and on 
the 27th opened fire along the entire front of his position. Under 
cover of the fire the troops, led by General Eehague, advanced. 
But they advanced to destruction. The Carlists reserved their reply 
till their enemy was within 200 yards of them. Then the 
columns of attack were literally mowed down by the storm of 
shot. Brigade succeeded brigade till evening was advanced ; then, 
for the first time, the Republican ranks gave sign of wavering. 
The Carlists, with a tremendous cheer, fixed their bayonets, leapt 
over their parapets of defence, and bore down upon them. This 
happened on the right of the Republican army. On the left, in 
front of the village of Aibazuza, Concha himself directed the 
attack. Here, too, the Carlists held their positions, and resolutely 
repelled every effort of the assailants. As his strongest column 
wavered, and broke to the rear, the Marshal, about seven o’clock 
in the evening, spurred forward to rally his men, and received a 
bullet in his groin. He was carried to Arbazuza, and there died 
half-an-hour after. His last words were : — “ I die in the van of 
the army.” Some believed that he had voluntarily sought his 
end, seeing the hopeless condition of the fight. General Eehague, 
on whom the command devolved, drew off his forces without loss 
of time, and evacuated all the positions previously occupied ; 
setting fire to the villages. In killed, wounded, and prisoneis the 
Republicans lost between 4,000 and 5,000 men at this battle of 
Estella, or Pena Muro. It was said that their defeat was mainly 
occasioned by the treacherous failure of a convoy on which the 
troops had depended. As the Republicans retreated, all the bells 
of the places occupied by the Carlists pealed in triumph. Their 
success was, indeed, a great one ; and General Dorregaray, who 
was their chief commander on the occasion, deserved the honouis 
which his titular Sovereign bestowed upon him. 

But in the intoxication of victory and the bitterness of par- 
tisanship, Dorregaray made the Carlist cause conspicuous for 
cruelties, such as but mrely disgrace the annals of modern war- 
fare. He caused his Republican prisoners to be decimated, and 
in a circular which he published some days after the battle, justi- 
fied the act, and declared that it was caused by previous outrages 
on the part of the Republican army, and that it was his determi- 
nation to give no quarter for the future. One act of wanton 
ferocity was specially memorable for its future consequences. A 
German officer. Captain Schmidt by name, who had accompanied 
fbe troops of Government in the character of a news-paper corre- 
spondent, was shot among the other victims. It was given out 
that he had consented to declare himself a Catholic, in the hope 
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held out to him that by so doing he would preserve his life ; but 
this allegation was afteiwaids positively denied. 

General Zabala, the War Minister, was sent from Madiid to 
take the command left vacant by the death of Concha, taking 
with him Monones as chief of his Staff. The body of Marshal 
Concha was brought to the capital, and intened with splendid 
funeral honours. 

The formidable indignation of Bismarck was not long in 
making itself felt against the cause which had identified itself 
with the murder of a Geiman officer, and with other atrocities, 
disgraceful in the annals of war ; and whose success, moreover, 
would have given an advantage to the Ultramontane inteiests 
throughout Europe, which it was the leading object of his policy 
to avert. Two German gunboats, the 44 Albatross ” and the 46 Nau- 
tilus,” weie despatched to the Bay of Biscay to prevent supplies 
from getting to the Carlists by sea, either from the French or 
English sympathiser — for even in England theie was a fraction 
of society which wished well to the cause of Don Carlos for 
the sake of all it represented, while across the border, the 
French Legitimists, whether with or without secret Government 
connivance, did their best to give aid, encouragement and shel- 
ter, to the partisans of the Pretender. But Bismarck took a yet 
more decided step. Up to this time no European Government 
had formally recognised the provisional rule of Marshal Serrano. 
On July 21 and July 26, Prince Hokenlohe, the German Ambas- 
sador in Paris, had two interviews with the French Foreign 
Minister, the Due Decazes, in which lie urged upon him the 
resolution of his Government, not to allow the provinces occupied 
by the Cailists to lemam the scene of a barbaious enterpiise, 
contrary to the laws of humanity. The French Government, he 
hoped, would take the necessary measures to show the Carlists that 
no sympathy was to he expected from it. 

Great precautions were taken by the Geiman representative in 
this 44 officious ” communication to avoid whatever could have an 
imperious or aggressive chaiacter. He declared, at the outset, the 
firm determination of his Government not to impair the good 
relations subsisting between the two nations. He recalled the 
unfortunate susceptibility of France in 1870, hut only for the 
puipose of adding that Geimany was lesolved not to imitate it. 
Germany insisted on nothing, hut confined herself to expressing 
a wish, and gave the communication a purely 44 officious 75 cha- 
racter, by deelaiing that only in the event of the inability or 
refusal of the French Government would she proceed diplomatically. 
The day after this interview, the French Minister, who had given 
Prince Holienlohe every explanation which he thought calculated 
to satisfy the German Government, assured him that, as in the 
first instance, so after twenty-four hours’ reflection, he did not find 
in the communication he had made anything which appeared to 
him to bear the character of an insult or a threat. 
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Then followed the formal recognition of the de facto Govern- 
ment at Madrid by the Emperor of Germany. The example was 
promptly imitated at Paris and at London, and soon afterwaxds at 
Vienna. Russia only, of the great Powers, held back. The Czar 
even wrote a letter to Don Carlos, couched in friendly terms ; but 
this was not held to count for much, and the hesitation m 
recognising Serrano’s rule, was probably more from a dislike of 
committing Russia to anti-Legitimist principles in the abstract, 
than from any real spirit of partisanship with the claimant’s 
cause. 

The Carlists now oven an the Noifch-Eastern Provinces, the 
fortresses only holding out against them. They threatened Bilbao 
and Portugalete and cannonaded Puyceida, from which, however, 
they were repulsed. Then that portion of their forces which occu- 
pied Aragon and Valencia, under Don Alfonso, the brother of the 
Pietender, boldly struck westwards, and advanced in the direction 
of Madiid, making straight for the city of Cuenca, in Castille. 
Cuenca resisted with spirit, but after a terrible bombaidment fell 
into the hands of the Carlists on July 15. The place was plun- 
dered; fire was set to the principal buildings. The Bishop inter- 
ceded with Donna Blanca, the martial wife of Don Alfonso, for the 
volunteers who had taken refuge in his palace. a Congratulate 
yourself that your fate is not theirs ! ” was the reply of the Carlist 
Amazon. The capture of Cuenca was a demonstration of blood 
and fire, after the pattern admired by the Carlists ; but it proiedof 
no stiategical importance, as the Republican troops advancing in 
force, the victors had speedily to abandon their piize. Not only 
that, but Biigadier Lopez Pinto overtook them at Salvacannete 
on the 20th, and rescued the whole Republican division taken 
piisoners at Cuenca, besides captuiing a consideiable number of * 
Cai lists, men and officers. Terruel was successfully defended by 
the Government tioops against Lizarraga. In Catalonia, the 
bands of Saballs traversed the country, committing many atiocities. 
In Navaire, the capture of La Guardia by the Carlists under 
Dorregaray, was more than avenged by a defeat which Moriones 
inflicted upon them at Oteiza on August 11. Still the balance of 
success on the whole, at this peiiod, inclined to the Pretender’s 
cause. By the beginning of September his troops had enteied 
several towns in different parts of Spam, though they had been 
for the most part unable to retain their acquisitions ; and they 
had obtained possession, through the treachery of the garrison or 
the inhabitants, of the important fortress of Sec d’Urgel, with a 
considerable number of heavy guns and a quantity of stores. 
They were threatening Inin and Fontarabia, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the French frontier, and had once more blockaded 
Bilbao, Their insufficient provision of artillery had prevented 
them from taking by a regular siege any fortified town which was 
properly defended. They had been repelled in several attacks on 
Puycerda, but the movements of the national generals had hitherto 
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been timid and ineffective, piobably because they weie unable to 
tiust their undisciplined levies. 

General Loma had received a check, and Marshal Zabala. had 
gone to Madrid, where his ai rival had been followed by certain 
changes in the Ministry. The Cailist army, which was now 
vaguely estimated at the number of 60,000 oi 70,000 men, con- 
sisted entirely of volunteers, though m some districts consideiable 
piessure may have been used. The inhabitants of the Basque 
provinces and of Aragon belong to the most warlike part of the 
Spanish population ; and a considerable pa it of the Carlist troops 
■were really zealous in the questionable cause for which they > 61*6 
fighting. The Government of Madrid, on the other hand, was 
compelled to rely on the system of conscription, which is probably 
more unpopular m Spain than m any other pait of Europe. 

Immediately upon the visit of Marshal Zabala to Madrid, it 
was announced, to general surprise, that he had renounced his 
command. There was little doubt that this step was connected 
with a movement which was gaming ground among the army and 
most of the Monarchical Liberals, to put an end to the provisional 
Government and proclaim as King the young son of Queen Isabella, 
Alfonso, Prince of the Astuiias. Serrano himself was believed 
to be in favour of this policy. The retirement of Zabala and t\\ o 
other members from the Ministry tended to retard its progress. 
One of the experienced party leaders of the nation, Sehor Sagasta, 
was found resuming office as President of the Cabinet. 

We must pass over briefly most of the course of this monotonous 
and demoralising war during the rest of the year. The tide of 
success again turned against the Carlists. Puycerda, threatened 
by their forces, was relieved by General Lopez Dominguez and his 
* troops, after five encounters. The insurgents received a yet more 
signal defeat near Pampeluna on September 25, when they attacked 
the position of General Monones, who had advanced to the relief 
of that city. 

In November, the chief seat of the contest was on the hanks of the 
Bidassoa. Irun was invested by the Cailist troops ; and on the 4th a 
bombardment of that place was commenced under the auspices of 
the Piince himself. After they had filed for four days, it was 
known that Loma, the Republican general, had come into Iran, up 
the river, bad reconnoitred the position, made a speech to the gar- 
rison, and promised to be back again soon. Two days later he 
leturned, advancing fi ora San Sebastian, and, after some resistance, 
occupied the line from Ovaizun to San Mareial, to the south of 
Irun; then constructing mtienchments on Mount San Marcos, he 
opened fire on the Carlist positions General Laserna, the Repub- 
lican general, advancing by a different load, gave effectual assistance 
to his comrade. On the 11th there was great cannonading all 
along the line. The fire of the Carlists against Iran had been 
reduced to almost nothing ; on the pievious day they had only 
fired sixty-three shots between sunrise and sunset. But the 
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Republicans had now come upon the scene in force. The tables 
were turned ; the bombarders were the bombarded, and the Repub- 
licans fired at least four shots for each one of their adversaries. 
The fusillade on the hills about Irun and Fontarabia was inces- 
sant. This was the prelude to a more serious engagement. The 
Pretender had about 8,000 men. General Loma separated 5,000 
of these, under Cevallos, from the rest, attacked them vigorously, 
and drove them from their positions. A panic seems to have 
seized them at the sudden approach of the Republicans in force. 
They had sent away a part of their siege artillery at the very news 
that the enemy was advancing ; and after the first defeat they 
hurried on m terror at the thought that the pursuers weie upon 
them. The fugitives were with difficulty prevented from taking 
lefuge on French territory. On the day after he had gained this 
signal advantage, General Loma attacked the remainder of the 
Carlists, drove them from their trenches, and completely raised 
the siege. On the morrow he occupied the main Carlist position 
at San Marcial, which had been abandoned, and advanced along 
the river to Enderlaza. The Carlists retired in utter confusion to 
Veia. Then came an instance of what had long been one of the 
puzzles of the war. It seemed as though the Spanish Republicans 
dreaded one thing more than a defeat ; and that was a decisive 
victory. No attempt was made on the pait of Generals Loma and 
Laserna to follow up the success. A well-combined attack of the 
national troops upon Vera, could not have failed to put the dis- 
comfited and demoralised Cailist forces, their artillery and shell 
manufactory, and, possibly, the Pretender himself, at their discre- 
tion. Rut instead of this, greatly to the public surprise and 
disappointment, a retrograde movement was decided on. General 
Loma and his troops returned to San Sebastian, or were embarked 
for Santander, to sail when the weather should permit. Their 
retreat was in obedience to a telegraphic message from Madrid. 
The belief gained ground that Marshal Serrano had his own reasons 
for not wishing to bring the war to a speedy close; either influenced 
by jealousy lest any successful general should take the lead of him 
in national popularity, or fearful lest the return of peace might 
give men leisure and inclination to turn their minds to party 
politics, and endanger the position which he only held by virtue 
of the piesent distracted condition of the country. 

Twelve days after the retiiement of the Carlists from Iran, 
they had actually re-invested that place ; and the victorious army 
of Loma and Laserna was blockaded at San Sebastian. Pampe- 
luna, too, which the march of General Moriones in October had 
only momentarily relieved, was again surrounded by the rebel 
forces. 

Then it was announced that the President of the Republic, 
Marshal Serrano himself, was about to asstime the command of 
the u Army of the North,” and to march primarily to the relief of 
Pampelima. Don Carlos set a bold front against the new threat* 

T 
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recalled his General, Dorregaray, who had lately quitted the active 
service of the army under some disfavour, placed him in command 
of the “ Army of Navarre,” and, himself, took up his keadquarteis 
at Tolosa, to direct the operations of the “ Army of Gurpuzcoa.” 

On quitting Madrid, Marshal Serrano had said, “ I trust that 
in these moments, while the aimy is about to make a supreme 
effort to terminate the war, all the Liberal parties, whose patriotism 
I cannot doubt, will keep the peace among themselves and give a 
truce to their struggles. In this way they can best facilitate my 
action and that of the Government in the enterprise I am about 
to direct, and which interests all equally alike. Let us united 
conquer the common enemy, and then address ourselves to the no 
less impoitant task of creating a Parliament of high qualifications 
which shall, by wise and well thought out laws, terminate the work 
by ciowning the ampliations of every good Spaniard! This is my 
only desire, and the single glory I seek to obtain for my own rest 
and for the pude and example of my children ! ” 

Grand words, destined to sti iking non-fulfilment. Shortly 
after Seirano set forth, events at the capital took a rapid and 
startling turn. The Alfonsists, or advocates of the Piince of Astu- 
rias, consisting of a large majority of the middle and upper classes 
of society, had been woikmg steadily towaids their end. On the 
Piince’s seventeenth birthday, November 28, addresses had been 
presented to him at Sandhurst in England, where he was pursuing 
his military studies as a cadet, from “ the Grandees and persons of 
title in Spain,” from 46 Conservative Alfonsist Club of Madrid," 
and from the “Liberal Alfonsist Club of Madrid.” To these 
addresses the Prince had returned an answer ; of which the fol- 
lowing are some of the passages : — - 

44 All who have written to me show themselves equally con- 
vinced that only by the re-establishment of the Constitutional 
Monarchy can the oppression, the uncertainty, the cruel dis- 
turbances experienced by Spain be put an end to. I am told that 
this is recognised by the majority of our compatriots, and that, 
before long, those who are m good faith will be with me, whatever 
may have been their political antecedents, understanding that 
they have to fear no exclusion from a new and unprejudiced 
Monarch, or from a system which is imposed to-day precisely 
because it represents union and peace. 

44 I know not when or how, nor if this hope is to he realised. I 
can only say that I will omit nothing to make myself worthy of the 
difficult mission of re-establishing m our noble country legal order 
and political liberty at the same time as concord, if God m His 
high designs confides it to me. 

44 In virtue of the spontaneous and solemn abdication of my 
august mother, whose generosity is only equalled by her misfor- 
. tune, I am the sole lepresenlative of Monarchical light in Spain. 
This right rests upon the legislation of ages, confirmed by all the 
precedents of history, and it is indissolubly united to the repre- 
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sentative institutions which never ceased to act legally during the 
thirty-five years which passed from the beginning of my mother’s 
reign until I, being still a child, trod with all my family, a foreign 
soil. 

44 The nation being now orphaned of all public rights, and in- 
definitely deprived of her liberties, it is natural that she should 
turn her eyes to her accustomed Constitutional lights and to those 
free institutions which neither pi evented her from defending’ her 
independence in 1812 nor from concluding m 1840 another obsti- 
nate civil war. She owed to them also many years of constant 
progress, of prosperity, of credit, and even of some glory ; years 
which it is not easy to blot out from the memory, when there are 
still so many who have known them. 

“ Let no one expect me to decide anything hastily or arbi- 
trarily. Without Cortes, Spanish Princes never transacted serious 
business in the ancient time of the Monarchy, and this most just 
rule of conduct will not be forgotten by me in the present state of 
things, and when all Spaniards are already used to Parliamentary 
proceedings. When cases shall arise, it will be easy for a true- 
hearted Prince and a free people to understand each other, 
and to agree upon all the questions which may have to be decided. 

44 Nothing do I desire so much as that our country should be 
truly free. To this the hard lessons of these times must power- 
fully contribute, a lesson which, if it can be lost upon no one, can 
be so least of all upon the honest and laborious men of the people, 
who have been victims to perfidious sophistries or to absurd delu- 
sions. All that we are witnessing shows us that the greatest and 
most prosperous nations — where order, libeity, and justice are best 
united — are those which have the greatest lespeet for their own 
history. 

66 For my part, I am indebted to my misfoitune for being in 
contact with the men and things of modem Europe, and if Spain 
does not obtain a position in it woithy of her history, and at the 
time independent and deserving of sympathy, it shall not be my 
fault, whether now or in the future. Be my fate what it may, I 
shall not cease to be a true Spaniard, nor, like all my ancestors, a 
true Catholic, nor, as a man of my time, truly Liberal. 

44 Yours, &c., 

44 Alfonso be Borbon.” 

On the last day of the year it was announced that General 
Martinez Campos, proclaiming Prince Alfonso as King, had entered 
Valencia with two brigades. For some days rumours of the 
approaching change had been in circulation at Paris, where the 
ex-Queen Isabella and her son were residing. It appears that 
some time before (we follow the account of the Times Paris 
Correspondent) Marshal Roirano was informed by General Primo 
di Kh era that he proposed to have the Prince proclaimed, and 
that he saw no other solution to the existing condition of Spain. 
In \ain did the Marshal offer him the most elevated positions in 
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Spain, and even the Captain-Generalship of Cuba. Primo di 
Rivera persisted in his declarations, leaving Serrano free to deprive 
him of his command. But Seriano had not then the power 
necessary to supeisede the Captain-General of Madrid, of whose 
intimate relations with the Alfonsist party he was aware. He was 
confident, too, that Primo di Rivera knew that he alone disposed 
of the armed force. It was under these circumstances that Seirano 
repaired to the Army of the North. There, too, he encountered 
the same language. He met only Generals disposed to proclaim 
Don Alfonso, and not to fight in order to promote his own success. 
On this becoming known, it dissipated the apprehensions created 
at fiist by the despatch simply announcing the rising of the three 
battalions of Murviedro, under Martinez Campos. 

Then more decisive tidings followed. Towards one o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 31st, the news reached the Hotel Basilewsky, 
Avenue Roi de Rome, where Queen Isabella and her son had been 
residing, that the Armies of the North and Centre had made com- 
mon cause with Martinez Campos’ battalions ; that the Madrid 
garrison, infoimed beforehand when the movement was to occur, 
had proclaimed the Prince of the Asturias King of Spain under 
the title of Alfonso XII. ; and that a Ministry, taking the title of 
66 the Regency Ministry,” had been constituted. It had been 
carefully prepared, and would constitute a real alliance Ministry 
against all sections of the Conservative party. Canovas del 
Castillo, its chief, and the leader of the Alfonsist party, was formerly 
a Minister under O’Donnell. An Aeademican it was who directed 
the Prince’s political education and inspired his Manifesto ; namely, 
the Marquis diMolins, Minister of Marine and Spanish Ambassador 
to London in 1868, and now President of the Spanish Academy. 
Salaverria, who was five years Finance Minister under O’Donnell, 
had the rare glory — very rare ever since — of seeing the Three per 
Cents, reach 56. Ayala, nominated Minister of the Colonies, who 
was Minister when Serrano was proclaimed Regent, was the authoi of 
theCadiz Manifesto of 1868. The Marquis Oiovio,the newMinister 
of Public Woiks, was in office under Narvaez. Jovellar, named 
Minister of War, was the man who destioyed the Cailist bands in 
Valencia and Ai agon, and was now Commandei -in-Chief of the Army 
of the Centre. He was one of the few skilful Generals in Spain, and, 
a still more uncommon circumstance, a General who had never 
made p rommciamentos, Rovero Robledo was Minister under 
Narvaez, and Alessandro Castro, who was not at Madnd at this 
moment, but was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in the new 
Cabinet, was formerly Ambassador at Rome. His presence in the 
Ministry is unquestionably a significant fact, and gives the vigilant 
observer indications which explain in many respects the success of 
the Alfonsist movement and the encouragement it has received. 
Alessandro Castro is a Liberal, and the Vatican would be wrong to 
see in him an ally or a friend. Such is the composition of the 
Government, or rather of the Regency Ministry, of which the 
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young “ King ” was informed, and which, he hastened to approve. 
While Conservative, it is, above all, Liberal, and anti- Ultra- 
montane. 

At 2 # 3Q the Marquis di Vega di Armijo, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador at Pans, received a telegram apprising him of the new state 
of things, and directing him to give information of it to the French 
Government. From the moment the news was official, the Hotel 
Basilewsky was besieged by visitors. Among the first arrivals was 
Queen Christina, who remained there all day. The Duchesse de 
Montpensier hastened to present herself and to wish her nephew 
much happiness amid the arduous task devolving upon him The 
Due de Montpensier, in a telegram from Naples, addressed his 
New Year’s wishes to the Prince of the Asturias. Among the 
visitors were remarked the Countess of Aquila; and the name of the 
Comte de Paiis figuies on the register of peisons who called but 
did not ask to be received. At three o'clock an address arrived 
at the Hotel Basilewsky from the Army of the North m the 
following terms : — 


“Address of the Army of the North to the Minister 
President. 

“ We congiatulate your Excellency with the greatest warmth. 
Tlie Army ot the Noith, m seeing King Alfonso, the representa- 
tive of the* legitimate Monaichy, on the Throne, hopes the Loyal 
flag will not heneefoitk be the ensign of a party, but that under 
which all who love order and liberty lange themselves.” 

At this critical point our history of Spam for the year must 
conclude. The curtain just lilted, the new Loyal drama has yet 
to begin. 


PORTUGAL. 

The peaceful little kingdom occupying the west of the Peninsula 
continued unaffected by the troubles which distracted its unhappy 
neighbour. The summer elections for a new Chamber of Deputies 
resulted in the return of seventy-eight members for the Govern- 
ment party, and fourteen only for the Opposition. Not a single 
seat was gained either by Republicans or Legitimists. On .July 24 
great rejoicings were held at Lisbon to celebrate the anniversary 
of the establishment of the Constitutional Monarchy and the ces- 
sation of absolute Government in Portugal. Another holiday, 
which 'was held on Deeombei 1, when tire Te Ik am was sung and 
the city gaily illuminated, and the King was warmly cheered on 
his appearance at the theatre, had full justification in the enthu- 
siasm with which it was hailed by the patriotic Portuguese, for the 
event it, commemorated was the liberation of Portugal from 
Spanish dominion m olden times. No wonder that the Portuguese 
journals, discussing in the autumn a pretended scheme of Prince 
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Bismarck’s to purchase an alliance with Spain by bringing about an 
Iberian Union, declared that the idea was not for a moment to be 
entertained, even if it were pioposed that the method of its reali- 
sation should be the election of the King of Portugal to the 
Spanish thione. 


CHAPTEB V. 

Russia — Marriage of the Princess Mane Alexandrovna to the Duke of Edinburgh — 
Imperial Ukase on Universal Conscription for the Army — Brussels Conference — 
Siberian exiles. 

Sweden — Proposed Army measure 

Denmark: — Change of Ministry — King’s visit to Iceland — King’s speech— Germany 
and Denmark 

Belgium — Elections to Senate and Chamber — International Society Congress at 
Brussels 

Netherlands — Twenty-fifth anniversary of King’s Accession — Change of Mmistiy 
— War m Atchin 

Switzerland — New Federal Constitution adopted — Congresses at Geneva and Berne 
— Church matters — Old Catholics at Berne — Father Hyacmthe. 

Turkey. — Visit of Prince of Serna to Constantinople — Tui key and its Dependencies 
— Armenian Church — Suez Canal — Inundation -of the Nile — Address to the 
Khedive — His answer. 

Greece — Fall of the Deligeorges Ministry — Olympian excavations 

Asiatic States. Persia. — State of the country — Political parties 

China. — Japan — Japanese Expedition to Formosa, 

North America. United States. — Financial difficulties — Bill for inflating paper 
currency — Presidential veto — Free Banking Bill — North and South — War of races 
— Disturbances in Arkansas — Austin Riots, &e — Contest m Louisiana — Reinstate- 
ment of Govenor Kellogg — Death of Mr Charles Sumner — “ Fall Elections ” — 
“ Third Term ” agitation 

Mexico — The State and Ultramonlanism 

South America. Brazil — Ecclesiastical affair*? 

Argentine Republic — Rebellion of Geneial Mitre 

Chili. — National prospenty — Affair of Captain Hyde 

Guatemala.— Affair of Vice-Consul Magee 

Peru — New discoveiy of Guano — Revolt of Pierola. 

Bolivia — Death of President Ballivian. 

Ecuador. Columbia 


RUSSIA. 

On January 23 a very splendid ceremonial was witnessed in the 
Eussian capital, when Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, the second son 
of the Queen of England, was married to Marie-Alexandrovna, 
only daughter of the Czar. Five days previously the annual 
custom of blessing the waters of the Neva took place m presence 
of a host of foreign pnnees and native grandees; and as these fol- 
lowed the Czar and the Impeiial family from the Winter Palace 
to the river side, the mass and colour of the great procession were 
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magnificent to behold. The marriage itself was solemnised in the 
Winter Palace. For its details we refer our readers to the 
« Chronicle ” depaitment of our volume. The festivities were con- 
tinued for seveial succeeding days at St. Petersburg, and the 
newly-manied pair received numerous congratulatory deputations 
there and also at Moscow, to which ancient capital of the Empire 
they repaired for a few days on February 5. Shortly afterwards 
they quitted the Eussian dominions, and made their way to 
England by slow degiees. 

One ominous feature, which had been conspicuous in the poll* 
tical histoiy of Europe ever since the war of 1870, was biought 
. into special prominence this year by the processes of legislation. 
We have seen m Germany the enactment of the Augmented Army 
Bill, to which the pending legislation on the Landsturm is a for- 
midable coiollary. In France, the defeat and impoverishment of 
the country did not prevent her ruleis from making it the fiist 
consideration that her fighting powers should be repaired and 
increased, at whatever cost. When one or two great military 
Powers set the example, it was felt as a necessity by others not to 
be behindhand. Kussia, Austria, and Italy could not see France 
and Geimany in aims without prepaiing themselves equally for 
the possible ciisis that seemed to be in the contemplation of their 
neighbours. And ev£n the smaller States followed suit. Sweden, 
Belgium, Switzerland, set about making their aimies efficient m 
the best way they could. England only, trusting in her insular 
position, forbears from the competition, which in her case would 
seem to be hopeless, and instead of aiming her industiia! popula- 
tion with sabre and cuirass, looks to hei navy for her defence in 
the day of trouble. 

In Kussia no Parliamentary sanction was needed for the law 
which was to enforce the inciease of the nation’s military strength. 
It was ordained by a Ukase, or Impel ial manifesto, issued on 
January 1, the purport of which was simply univeisai conscrip- 
tion. The terms of the Ukase weie as follows : — 

ct We, Alexander II», Imperator and Autociat of All the 
Kussias, Ac., heieby announce as follows to all oui loyal subjects, 
— Being ever desirous to promote the welfaie of the Empire and 
improve the institutions of the same, we have directed om atten- 
tion to the airangements regulating the service in our Army and 
Navy. In aecoidance with the existing laws, military service is 
exacted only fiom the peasants and citizens, a consideiable portion 
of Russian subjects being thus exempt from a duty which ought 
to be equally imposed upon all. These antiquated arrangements, 
besides being no longer in harmony with the altered circumstances 
of our social and political life, are at variance with the military 
requiiements of the piesent age. Recent e\ents have proved that 
a Hi ate is shong, not by the numbers, but by the moral and intel- 
lectual education of its troops. But this education can be secured 
only by all classes of society alike devoting themselves to the 
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sacred task of defending the country. Recognising, therefore, the 
necessity of remodelling' the organisation of our forces on the 
experience of modern times, we, in 1870, commanded our Minister 
of War to draw up a law providing for an improved system of 
military service on the basis of universal conscription. When we 
gave this order, the well-known patriotic readiness of our subjects 
to sacrifice everything for the good of the country allowed us to 
hope that the words we addressed to them at the time would find 
a ready echo in the Russian heart. In this expectation we were 
not disappointed. Our valiant nobility, as well as the other classes 
hitherto exempt from conscription, in many loyal addresses, ac- 
quainted us with their anxious desire to share the hardships of 
military service with the zest of the people. We received the* 
expression of their sentiments with feelings of proud and exalted 
joy, and we thanked Providence for allowing us to reign over a 
people who inherit self-denying love of country from their ances- 
tors, and who will leave the same sacied legacy to their children. 
The principles of the projected reform having been laid down by 
us, a Special Commission was appointed, including members of the 
various Departments and other competent persons, to draw up the 
new Military Law. The draught submitted to us by the Commis- 
sion, and carefully examined and amended by the Council of the 
Empire, is entirely m accordance with opr own views. Fully 
acknowledging the principle that the defence of the Throne and 
country is a sacred duty of eveiy Russian, the draft declares every 
male liable to conscription, and repeals the ancient provisions 
allowing conscripts to redeem their obligation by payment of a 
sum of money or the presentation of a substitute. The operation 
of the new law is, however, not to extend to the Cossacks, whose 
military service is regulated by special arrangements, nor will the 
non-Russian inhabitants of the Transcaucasian Provinces and 
other remote districts enumerated in our Ukase to the Supreme 
Administrative Senate be liable to the new provisions, it being 
intended to issue special regulations for these foreign tubes. 
With these and some other temporary exceptions mentioned in our 
Ukase to the Senate, the whole male population of the Empire of 
Russia and the Kingdom of Poland, on attaining the twentieth 
year of age, will be required to draw lots, the result of the drawing 
settling, once for all, who is to he enlisted for active service and 
who not. Those draughted into the Army will he liable to a 
fifteen years’ seivice. But after a seivice of six years, or, if pos- 
sible, even a shoiter period, they will he sent home on fui lough, 
and will he called in only in the event of warlike complications 
demanding their presence in the ranks. As regards those entering 
the Navy or the corps stationed in i emote provinces, their time of 
service will be fixed by special regulations. Young men who have 
attended any of the schools of the Empire, whether superior or 
elementary, will in time of peace he allowed a reduction of their 
term of active service pioportionate to the degree and the nature 
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of the instruction received. Other important concessions are 
likewise accorded to them. While sanctioning the law drawn up 
in accordance with the above fundamental rules, and calling upon 
our subjects to acquit themselves zealously of the new duties 
imposed upon them, we have no intention to abandon the policy 
we have constantly pursued during our whole reign. We have 
never aspired, nor do we aspire now, to the splendour of military 
renown. We deem it our highest privilege to lead Eussia to 
greatness by pacific progress and the gradual development of her 
domestic lesources. This development will not be delayed by the 
formation of a powerful Army and Navy ; on the contrary, steady 
progress is insured by securing the Empire from attack and obvi- 
ating interference with its tianquillity and peace. The important 
advantages conceded to young men who have received instruction 
at schools will, it is to be hoped, act as another incentive to encou- 
rage the spread of that enlightenment which we legard as the 
guaiantee of the future welfare of our people. — Given at St. 
Petersburg, Januaiy 1 , Alexander.” 

It was fully believed that under the operation of this new law, 
if fully carried out, the Eussian Army and Eeserve would eventu- 
ally reach a total of neaily three and a half millions of men, being 
actually half a million m excess of the Geiman force, only not equal 
to it in piactical stiengtli, owing to the unwieldy extent of the 
Eussian dominions. The announcement alaimed and dismayed the 
population m many paits of the Empiie. Among the Taitars of the 
Eussian Black Sea Provinces the dread of univeisal conscription was 
so general that all the young men secietly emigiaied toTmkey, and 
even old men weie lepoited to be iiinnmg away m huge numbeis, the 
Turkish skippers of the Levant coast giving them every facility 
for a prompt and seciet passage to Bulgaria and Asia Minor. 
Similar results being apprehended m the Western or Polish and 
half Polish Provinces of the Empire, the recimts levied in these 
districts were immediately placed in the ranks, while it was de- 
cided that those “ conscripted ” in Eussia Pioper should be sum- 
moned only in January. 

And as if the possibility of new sanguinary conflicts was in- 
deed the prevailing idea at the Court of St. Petersburg, the 
event of the^ year which brought Eussia more prominently into 
connection with European politics than any other was the Con- 
ference held ^ at Brussels at the end of July to consider the 
expediency of introducing certain new rules into the usages of 
war. The Conference was suggested by the Eussian Government, 
as represented by Prince Gortsehakoff. Its first idea seems to 
have been suggested by the attempt of a private society — the 
Society for the Amelioration of the Condition of Prisoners of 
War — to induce the various Governments of Europe to send dele- 
gates to a Confeieuee which was to havejheen held at Pans on 
Slay 4 for the purpose of concluding an International Treaty in 
furtherance of the society’s object. The circular sent by this 
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society to the various Governments boie date March 28, and was 
transmitted by Lord Lyons to Lord Derby on April 11. Diplo- 
matic etiquette, as interpreted by the English Foieign Office, pre- 
vented any notice being taken of it until it should have been 
forwarded through the French Mmistei for Foreign Affairs ; but 
the Russian Government responded promptly to the circular of the 
society by taking the whole mattei out of their hands. From the 
first published despatch of Punce Gortschakoff it would seem 
that as early as April 6 the Piince had requested Count Brunnow 
to communicate to the English Government u the answer which 
we have returned to the proposal of the Society for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of Prisoneis of War,” and “ the intention 
we had arrived at for laying before the Cabinets a project for an 
international code with the object of determining the laws and 
usages of waifaie.” So prompt was the Government of St. Peteis- 
burg, that in answer to a cucular advocating an improvement m 
the tieatment of pusoners, it had by April 17 tiansmitted to its 
representatives at Foreign Couits an elaborate programme of 
seventy-one Articles coveiing the whole giound of “the usages of 
war,” and itself forming — as Prince Goitsehakoff stated — u only a 
starting-point for ulterior delibeiations,” which, he trusted, would 
u prepare the way for a general understanding.” 

All the countnes of Europe were piesent at the Conference by 
their repiesentatives. England, however, gave only a very quali- 
fied assent to the proceedings. Lord Derby refused to appoint 
any English Commissioner until the other Governments which 
were to take part in the Conference should have disclaimed 
intention of either proposing any change in the laws and usages 
of war, or of interfering in any way with belligerent rights at 
sea. This assurance being explicitly given — fiist by the Russian 
Government, and then by the othei Governments concerned — Sir 
Alfred Horsford was nominated to be the English delegate at the 
Conference, but with the strict charge of refenmg every point to 
his own Government, which was not prepared to assent to a scheme 
for the regulation of military opeiations without considenng such 
scheme in all its beatings. To this film lesolution on the pait of 
Lord Derby it was mainly owing that the tendency, apparent in 
the project as originally enunciated, to enter on wide and difficult 
questions of International Law was checked at the outset. The 
delegates were indeed from time to time tempted into discussions 
which made it necessary for Sir Alfred Horsford to take his stand 
upon the distinct assuiance given on this point to Her Majesty’s 
Government by all the Poweis lepresented; but m general the 
Conference did not lose sight of its propel objects. The lepresen- 
tatives of the smaller Powers were not unnaturally alarmed by 
pioposals on the pait. of Russia and Germany winch seemed to 
limit the right of defence. Geneial Yoigts Rhetz, the Gei man 
Envoy, who took a principal part in the discussion, plausibly con- 
tended that it was for the inteiest of the weaker as well as of the 
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stronger paity that war should on both sides be conducted regu- 
larly, and under proper authority ; but Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland weie well awaie that invasions are necessarily con- 
ducted by regular armies, while a defence by popular levies can 
scarcely be regulated by immutable rales. It is obviously a sus- 
picious form of philanthropy which would seek to rid the inhabi- 
tants of a countiy of the burden of defending it. Yet such was 
unquestionably the scope of that portion of the Pioject which 
dealt with the important question — Who aie to be legal ded as 
belligerents ? Armed bands not complying with certain stiingent 
conditions were not to possess the rights of belligerents, nor to be 
consideied as regular enemies, and m case of captme weie to be 
u pioceeded with judicially.” The effect of this would be to ex- 
clude from the privileges of the belligerent condition all defenders 
of their countiy who weie not under a fixed military oiganisation. 
In other woids, the spiiit of a levee en masse would be absolutely 
paralysed. Baion Jommi, however, the Eussian repiesentative, 
and President of the Conference, sought to quiet the fears of the 
small Powers, assuring them that his Government did not intend 
to limit the light of self-defence. 

Again, the Pioject contained legulations on the military 
authority of in\adeis so obviously harsh, and tending to legalise 
the unjust pietensions of the stionger belligerent, that Baron 
Jommi was constrained to make two pio visional modifications 
before the chaptei relating to it was submitted foi discussion. 
Briefly stated, the Geiman doctiine was that occupation on the 
invadei’s part is or may be piesumpti\e ; m other woids, a small 
lm ad mg foice may, by entiy on a small poition of the enemy’s 
soil, establish military rights o\er the whole of the district. 
Nearly all the other delegates were averse from this doctrine, and 
the modified text was drawn up entnely m the spirit of their 
opinion. Presumptive occupation may be, as General Yon Voigts 
Ithetz insists, fully as much in the rntei est of the invaded as the 
invader, and to admit it as a principle may have an undeniable 
tendency to abridge the miseries of a long campaign. It is equally 
undeniable that the doctiine, with its corollaries, must furnish 
the invader with a powerful instrument of giinding oppression. 
The Belgian delegate appealed especially apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of such a doctrine. Among other questions arising out 
of the subject a discussion was earned on with some philosophical 
refinement as to the lawfulness of taking in advance the proceeds 
of taxation, and as to the length of the occupation. The German 
doctrine, however, did not commend itself to the general sense of 
the (Vmference, On the cognate question of requisitions and 
contributions* the demands of General Yon Voigts-Khetz met with 
no favourable response from the Comm it tee v 

The consideration gnen to tire actual horrors, as distinguished 
from the civil calamities, of war was limited and unfruitful. On 
the subject of repiisaE also, which was resen ed, as a difficult 
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matter, until the end of the sittings, the Conference broke down 
entirely. In fact, it appears that its mere mention led to demon- 
strations so unpleasant as to threaten the harmony of the proceed- 
ings. The matter could not be discussed without opening the 
door to recriminations. It was felt, says Sir Alfred Horsford, that 
44 occasions on which reprisals of a severe character had been 
executed were of far too recent a date to allow the practice to be 
discussed calmly.” Baron Jomini justly feared that the reticence 
of the Conference on the subject might tend to remove any limits 
to the exercise of this practice. An excellent and practicable idea, 
however, was introduced by the French delegate, suggesting the 
equalisation of penalties for the infringement of international 
law. At present, in one country a particular act renders the 
offender liable to the penalty of death, in another to simple im- 
prisonment. General Arnaudeau’s proposal, which was not included 
in the Russian Project, forms an appendix to the amended text. 
It has not, however, been put into a definite shape, and many will 
be of opinion that the energy of the delegates has been too much 
expended upon subjects which related to the specific interests of 
the Powers they represented to allow of sufficient attention being 
bestowed on the more legitimate objects of discussion. Still, if it 
has done nothing else, the Brussels Confeience has thrown some 
light upon the limits of philanthropic action in such matters, and 
a good deal on the various views of the parties interested. It 
remains to be seen how far the results of these deliberations will 
co mm end themselves to the several Powers. At present, they 
amount to no more than the recommendations of a committee of 
inquiry. 

It is said that Russia, not daunted by the partial failure of 
her scheme, contemplates a renewal of the Conference, in hopes 
that a system of international law may really be based upon the 
suggestions which the late discussions may have made acceptable. 

At the end of the year we notice a statistical report of penal 
punishment in Siberia, which has its inteiest for the political 
student, “Sixteen thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine 
persons were banished to Siberia between May and October last. 
One thousand two hundred and twenty of these, ciiminals of the 
worst description, were sentenced to hard labour, and 1,624 had 
been expelled from their communities as obnoxious, drunken, or 
burdensome. One thousand and eighty women and children over 
fifteen years of age, with 1,269 younger children voluntarily 
accompanied the exiles.” 


SWEDEN. 

The course of events in Sweden this year was tranquil and un- 
maiked by any striking event. In his speech proroguing the 
Diet, in May, the King gave notice of the new military law to be 
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proposed in the following session, according to which the principle 
of universal and compulsory service was to be introduced, em- 
bracing a period of twelve years, corresponding to twelve yearly 
contingents, of which six weie to belong to the line, and six to the 
reserve. In this fashion the peaceful Scandinavian kingdom 
responded to the threatening aspect of its mightier neighbours. 


DENMARK. 

Ministerial difficulties continued in Denmark, and in July the 
King was driven to accept the resignation of his Cabinet, which 
was succeeded by the formation of a new one under the presidency 
of M. Fonnesbech. 

The most interesting event we have to record is the visit paid 
by the King soon afterwards to Iceland, to which a “constitution” 
had just been accorded. It was the first time this far distant 
dependency had ever been visited by a DaDish monarch ; and the 
reception now given to King Christian, and his son Prince 
Waldemar, was of the most cordial description. They also visited 
the Faioe Islands. 

On October 5 the King opened the Session of Pailiament with 
a speech in which he said that he had felt himself bound per- 
sonally to convey to the members the greetings of the inhabitants 
of Iceland and the Faroe Islands. He expected that the new 
Cabinet and the Parliament would harmoniously co-operate in 
their deliberations upon the proposed reforms. To carry out the 
measures necessaiy for the defence of the kingdom, as well as for 
those objects connected with the public service, fresh grants would 
be requiied. With foreign Poweis the relations were amicable. 
The political situation would not yet allow a settlement of the 
North Schleswig question, but the Government still maintained 
the hope that a satisfactory solution would be arrived at, which 
was the desire of both himself and of the Danish people. 

A visit of the Emperor of Germany to Kiel, in Holstein, to 
celebrate the completion of a new ship of the line, as a step in 
the expected advance of Germany to maritime ascendancy, tended 
to direct attention to the relations between Germany and Denmark, 
and to revive rumoius of designs on Prince Bismaick’s part for 
annexing Denmaik to the new empire. But, after a moment’s 
agitation, these rumours died away. For the time being, the 
spectre was exorcised. 


BELGIUM. 

The issue of the Belgian elections in June was a considerable 
discouragement to the I’l tramontane party in both the Senate and 
the Chamber of Representatives. They had counted upon adding to 
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tlieir majority, instead of which their forces suffered a diminution * 
and though their majority was not actually cony ei ted into a minority 5 , 
the change seemed likely to prevent the success of the clerical 
policy which was announced as looming m the future. The 
Clericals suffered defeat m five out of the six arrondissements in 
which there were contests — namely, at Yerviers, Soignies, Thum, 
Charleroi, and Ath ; while at Ghent they only maintained their 
position with difficulty by help of the rural electors, who were led 
to the poll by their cures. On the other hand, they did not gam 
a single seat in either the Senate or the Chamber. The issue m 
the Senate was therefore now that their majority, which was before 
eight (thirty-five Clericals and twenty-seven Liberals), had gone 
down to two (thiity-two Clericals and thirty Liberals), thus making 
the two paities very nearly equal. In the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, where since June 11, 1872, the Cleiical majority had been 
twenty-two, it was now reduced to fourteen by the displacement of 
four Clericals by four Liberals, counting eight on a division. The 
majority might still suffice to enable the Ultramontanes to retain 
power, but it did not seem likely to enable them, as they confi- 
dently anticipated would be the result of the elections at this time, 
to inaugurate a purely clerical policy. If the party was poweiless 
to do that with a majority of twenty-two, it would probably be 
still less capable of doing it with one of only foui teen, especially as 
the majority in the Senate had been proportionately still further 
reduced. 


The Seventh Congress of the International Society, held at 
Brussels this year, was a very tame and insignificant affair. It 
was in fact only the Rump of the International which met there. 
The only speaker who had any encouraging tale to tell of the past 
year was the Belgian delegate, and it appears from what he said 
that in Belgium the political side of the Association has been 
quietly diopped, and that, in fact, the International is there only 
a fine name for a local trade union. In the mining districts there 
had been a successful strike. In the valley of the Vesdre there 
had been an unsuccessful one. The colliers’ societies had appointed 
a Central Executive. An instructive fact was the failme of the 


International to make any way in Switzeiland. The Swiss dele- 
gate spoke of the cc almost insurmountable difficulties ” with which 
he had to contend. There was scarcely any antagonism between 
rich and poor, he said, and Ultiamontanes and Radicals were alike 
intensely patiiotic. The International did what it could to meet 
this distressing state of tilings by issuing tracts and pamphlets to 
enlighten the people, but the bourgeois refoimers were constantly 
frustiatmg their efforts by proposing palliatives. The only ground 
of hope that the delegate could suggest was that the industrial 
establishments and the land were coming mote and more into the 
possession of the uch, and that this change, by lowering the 
position of the workpeople, would tend to make them revolution- 
ists in the end. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the King’s accession to the 
Throne— the Silver wedding-day between him and his Kingdom, 
accoiding to quaint Teutonic metaphor — was celebrated on May 1 1 
with great popular rejoicings at the Hague, and on the following 
day at Amsterdam. 

A change of Ministry took place in August, when a Cabinet 
was foimed under the Presidency of Dr. Heemskeik. In his speech 
on the opening of the Legislative Chambers m the following month, 
the King, after referring to the cordial celebiation of his jubilee, 
said that the relations with foreign Powers were veiy fuendly; 
that fiom a financial point of view the State was prosperous, and 
he had also to announce that the crops were satisfactoiy. He 
recommended that great public works should be undertaken or 
prepaied, and mentioned especially the diainage of a portion of 
the Zuyder Zee. He stated that a scheme for a partial revision 
of the penal code had been drawn up, and recommended that serious 
attention should be given to the Education Laws, with a view to 
consider what modifications were necessary. The news from 
Atchin, he said, gave reason to anticipate that piudence and per- 
severance would triumph over the resistance of the enemy. In 
conclusion the King praised the Army and Navy in the East Indies, 
and said that the condition of the colonies was satisfactory. 

The war in Atchin continued, however ; and was not concluded 
when the year came to an end. When the Annual Budget was laid 
before the Dutch Chambers, the expenses of the two Expeditions 
which had been sent out weie given as leaching neaily 2,400,000£. ; 
but of this sum over 300,000£., though charged against them, 
would have been spent m any case on the fleet and m army allow- 
ances. The real addition, therefoie, is two millions, a sum which 
will not affect the revenue of the Dutch East Indies seriously for 
the two years over which it is distributed, and which Holland may 
be excused for believing to be not a very high price to pay for the 
sovereignty acquired over Sumatra, consideimg what Java has 
become in hex hands. A graver matter, many Dutchmen think, 
is the loss of life incurred, amounting to 2,042 in the second Ex- 
pedition, of whom over 600 are returned as victims of cholera. 
The check sustained by the original Expedition cost, it appears, 
only seven soldiers actually slain, but more than ten times that 
number were wounded in the attack which the At Chinese repulsed. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The defeat of the scheme for a new federal Constitution of 
the 8whss Kepublie, in 1872, did not discourage the Nationalist 
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party or make them shrink from another contest with the then 
successful Clericals and Conservatives. Accordingly, active pre- 
parations for renewing the struggle were made. These exertions 
culminated m a scheme of reform submitted to the vote on Sunday, 
April 19. It was earned triumphantly in favour of the proposed 
revision. The popular vote was 237,242 against 122,005. The 
Cantonal vote was 15 against 8. This scheme differs in many 
respects from the one proposed in 1872, which was, in many of its 
features, a more sweeping and radical measure. It was found 
necessary to conciliate the opponents of the reform by making 
concessions to their feelings and prejudices. Still, the Constitu- 
tion of 1874 constitutes a vast reform, and makes serious changes 
in the revised Constitution of 1848. It makes Switzerland a 
homogeneous nation, laises it to the rank of a respectable military 
power, equalises its laws, establishes secular and compulsory 
education, deprives the priests of much of their power and privi- 
leges, and completely subjects ecclesiastical authority to the civil 
power. Every citizen is liable to serve m the army ; the right to 
call the army out and dispose of it is given to the Cential Govern- 
ment. The warlike matenal — arms, stores, fortifications, &c. — 
can be claimed and transferred to the central authoiity. In re- 
ligious matters the changes are of equal importance. The civil 
authorities are entitled to 44 take the necessary measures for the 
maintenance of public order and peace between the members of 
the different religious communities, as well as against the en- 
croachments of ecclesiastical authority on the rights of citizens.” 
(Article 50.) By the same aitiele the civil power can interfere 
in all matters relating to the creation of new religious communi- 
ties or the division of old ones ; and by subsequent articles it is 
provided that no bishoprics shall be created without permission, 
that no new convents are to be founded or old ones re-established, 
that the burial grounds are to be at the disposal of the State, that 
the performance of marriage is not to be refused on any grounds 
of religion or moiality, that children bom before marriage are 
legitimatized by the marriage of their parents, that the old law 
of expulsion and exclusion against the Jesuits is maintained and 
extended to all other religious orders 44 the conduct of which is 
dangerous to the State or disturbs the peace between creeds.” 
There are other remarkable features m the new Constitution, 
though inferior in importance to the foregoing. Among them 
are the uniform application of the law of bankruptcy and other 
laws, compulsoiy primary secular education, and the abolition of 
the penalty of death and of coipoial punishment. In short, the 
new Constitution is a measure on a scale almost equivalent to a 
revolution. 

An International Law Association Congress at Geneva, and an 
International Postal Congress at Berne, both in September, have 
to be recorded among the occurrences in Switzerland this year. 
But we must give what space we have to the more exciting sub- 
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ject of Church matters, in which the Old Catholic reform move- 
ment made steady progress. A meeting of the party was held at 
Berne in the .month of June, which showed that the proposed 
constitution of a National Catholic Church would be supported by 
abundance of intelligence and zeal ; and perhaps that the chief 
danger lay m an excess of ardour to advance. One suggestion 
discussed at the conference was to dispense with the episcopal 
office in the new Church. But Pfarrer Herzog, of Olten, said 
wisely that the answer to the question whether they were to 
remain Catholics or not, hinged on the decision as to the retention 
of an episcopate. The Old Catholic communion would be hope- 
lessly broken into two antagonistic bodies if the proposal to have 
a non-episcopal Church were carried into effect. Happily, this 
question was decided in favour of the episcopate, although pro- 
lusion was made that the National Synod, which was to be the 
supreme organ of the Church’s action, should have power to revoke 
or deprive a delinquent bishop. The decisions on other knotty 
points were such as will tend to bring the Swiss National Catholic 
Church into harmony with the Anglican Communion. Compulsory 
confession is abolished, as Father Hyacinthe recommended; the 
enforced celibacy of the priesthood has been abandoned; the 
“ vulgar tongue” is substituted for Latin in the services of the 
Church; and the cup will, in all likelihood, be restored to the 
laity in the Communion. The light of the laity to read the Bible 
in their own language has also been affirmed. In shoit, the Swiss 
• National Catholic Chiu eh may be said to have worked out its 
reformation. There are signs that it has the sympathy and 
support of large numbers of the Swiss people ; and," although all 
districts are not equally advanced, them is everywhere a film 
purpose to refuse submission to the Vatican, <o long as it is un- 
constitutionally mled by an absolutist Pope whose conscience is in 
the hands of the Jesuits. 

Father Hyacinthe, meanwhile, could not reconcile his position 
at Geneva with the political and ecclesiastical cncumstauces of 
that city. He resigned his cure there in the couise of the 
summer to the Censed d’Etat in these words : — Attached from 
the very depths of my heait to the Church in which I was 
baptised, whose reform I wish for, but not its overtlnow ; con- 
vinced, besides, by experience now sufficiently lengthened that the 
Liberal Catholicism of Geneva is neither Liberal in politics nor 
Catholic in religion, I have the honour to tender my resignation 
of my functions as cure of this city.” 

The fact was that Pere Hyacinthe had placed himself in a 
false position at Geneva. His view of things was intermediate lx*- 
t ween those of the two violent parties which had come into conflict, 
and consequently gave offence to both. And besides the general 
disagreements between the majority who desired to push on the 
reform already accomplished to complete ■ revolution against 
Catholic traditions as confirmed at Trent, and Father Hyacinthe 
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and his adherents, who were desirous to stop at the same point as 
the Old Catholics of Germany, there were individual differences 
as to the practical treatment of local affairs which formed the 
immediate occasion, though not the original cause, of the rupture. 
These related, in the first place, to the occupation by the Ultra- 
montanes, since they were forced out of the old town church of 
Saint Germain, of an humble edifice not long since finished by 
them, apparently with a view to their being probably worsted in 
the conflict for the other. This building they now called their 
cathedral, and naturally made as much show as they could of the 
religious rites conducted in connection with it ; whilst the ultra- 
Liberal Catholics weie lesolved to use the strictly legal rights 
confen ed on them by the Canton, and turn their opponents out of 
this also, on the ground that the site was originally granted by 
the Canton to the State Catholic Church, of which they them- 
selves were now the only recognised representatives. Then, again, 
in the remoter parishes on the Savoy side of the Canton, the old 
cures weie still m possession of all their former rights and func- 
tions, though they had refused to take the new oath to the State ; 
and hitheito theie had been no such decided attempt to enforce 
the law as had produced the actual extiusion of all the Ultra- 
montane priests in the Bernese Jura. The majority in the 
Superior Council resolved on pressing the cantonal power, both to 
act with more vigour against these recusants in the country, and 
also to put their own paity m immediate possession of Notre 
Dame, the so-called cathedral of the Ultramontanes in the city. 
Father Hyacinthe contended that the latter procedure would be 
morally wrong, inasmuch as the church just named had been 
actually completed by subscriptions laised by Monsignor Mer- 
millod and his adherents since he broke decisively with the State ; 
and he contended also that the law should not be enforced in the 
country parishes, at least until there was some security that duly 
qualified clergymen could be procured to take the places of the 
present incumbents. As he found that he was not only outvoted 
in the Council but openly insulted by the majority and their sup- 
porters outside it, and as it was certain that the Grand Council of 
the canton, when appealed to, would give effect to its own legisla- 
tion and comply with the demands he had opposed, he felt his 
position becoming intolerable, and he therefore threw up the 
contest, leaving his adversaries in possession of the J^eld. 


TUKKEL 

The visit of Prince of Milan of Servia to Constantinople in 
April was a significant fact, and is thus explained by a writer on 
Eastern politics dating his remarks from Vienna : — “ When, well- 
nigh six years ago, the young Prince, then a minor, was called to 
the throne, the Eegency which conducted affairs in bis name 
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gradually abandoned the line of policy pm-sued by bis predecessor 
and became the champion of the great (Servian Idea, working 
rather for the Servia of the future than that of the present. 
Instead of turning their attention to the material and intellectual 
progress of the people, as Prince Michael had done, they were 
only intent on developing the military resources of the country, 
and encouraging and promoting the national agitation among the 
kindred races in Turkey and Austria, the result of which was that 
soon the good relations which liad subsisted before with those 
countries became very unsatisfactory indeed. The coming of age 
of the young Prince two years ago did not make a notable change 
in this, for Eistics, one of theEegcnts, and the soul of this policy, 
kept, as Minister President, the direction of affairs in his hands. 
What that meant could be best gathered from the journey of the 
Prince to pay Ins respects to the Emperor of Bussia instead of to 
the (Sultan. This was not, exactly calculated to improve the rela- 
tions with Tui key and to make the Porte disposed to settle any of 
the pending questions — above all, that of the railway junction- 
in accordance with the wishes of Servia. Not satisfied with this 
first slight, the Prince was induced by his adviser to go to Vienna 
and to Paris before he went, to Constantinople. The journey was, 
indeed, excused by tin- Exhibition and by the health of the Piiuce, 
which was to lx- leenuted in the Pyrenees: still, it was looked 
upon in Constantinople as an intentional discouitesy, and the 
Pmte retaliated by showing itself more stubborn to all Servian 
demands. 

“ That second journey was, however, fraught with unexpected 
consequences. Whether it was the elieet of travelling, 01 the tem- 
porary independence which the Prince enjoyed during t he three 
months, the tom maimed the youth, and eveiy one who saw him 
when he passed tluough Vienna on In- way to Fiance and when 
he came there again on his return journey was struck by the 
differeuee which the few months had produced in him. That 
childish look and manner he exhibited then had disappear'd, and 
you remarked symptoms of that determined will and resolution 
which are an hereditary feature of his lace. Nor did these 
symptoms deceive, for, scarcely returned home, the Premier who 
had been until then all-povvoiful was suddenly dismissed, and 
Marinovieh, the man who was known to he an adversary of the 
policy pursued by Eistics, was placed at the head of affairs. 
Ibider his guidance the Prince has adopted a new political pro- 
gramme, towards the realisation of which the journey to Constan- 
tinople forms an important step. Instead of spending money on 
armaments and on the national propaganda, the new Premier is 
intent, upon restoring the balance in the Budget, which had been 
sadly compromised by the policy of his predecessor in office. 
Instead of going in for la, haute politique, he has been endeavour- 
ing to establish good relations with Turkey as well as with this 
country " (Austria). 
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u According to a letter from Bucharest in the Allgemeine Zei~ 
tung” says a journalist writing from Paris on Oct. 9, « Roumania, 
Servia, and Montenegro have now adopted a pacific attitude 
towards Turkey. This is partly attributable to the representa- 
tions of Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy, who warned the 
Principalities that while they would support them in any reason- 
able claims, the peace of Europe must not be endangered by pre- 
mature projects and demonstrations. The Roumanian Ministers 
were wise enough to profit by this advice. They have had a diffi- 
culty in repressing the ardour of the young men who, in spite of 
the defeat of France, look to it for help, and aim at the adoption 
of the Republican form of Government. But the prudent counsels 
lately given to the Roumanian youths by M. Thiers in acknow- 
ledging the gold medal with which they presented him have had 
a tranquillismg effect. If Roumania proceeds steadily in the path 
of progress and internal consolidation, it will in due time reap 
the fruits of it. The approaching Autumn Manoeuvres will have 
no aggressive character, and the Prince of Montenegro, who it was 
announced would attend them with a numerous retinue, will not 
be present, while the Bucharest semi-official paper has contradicted 
the report of a Treaty of Alliance with Servia. The recent suc- 
cessful financial operations of Turkey, the energy displayed by its 
War Minister, and the numerous Krupp guns which he has pur- 
chased, have also perhaps tended to strengthen the peace policy in 
the Principalities.” Not long after these words were written, 
however, the murder of some Montenegrins by Turks, at Podgo- 
ritza,led for the moment to very threatening relations between the 
Prince of Montenegro and his Suzerain. 

The Armenian Church continued to be tom by the dissensions 
of the Hassounists and anti-Hassounists. Towards the end of the 
year, we are informed, that the churches of the Armenian Catholic 
community were, in accordance with the policy adopted by the 
Turkish Government in regard to the schism in that body, being 
delivered one after another into the hands of the anti-Hassounists. 
Besides the transfer of the churches at Broussa, at Angora, and at 
Trebizond, similar proceedings had been taken at Eizeroum. On 
October 19 two anti-Hassoumst priests arrived at Erzeioum with a 
firman authorising them to take possession of the episcopal palace 
and of the churches belonging to the Armenian Catholics. The 
vali, who had already received his instructions from the Porte, 
sent for the bishop and oidered him to give up his palace and the 
churches m his diocese. The bishop asked for a delay of three 
days. This lequest was refused, and the discussion ended by his 
eminence and several attendant priests being locked up in a room 
in the pasha’s house. The bishop being thus disposed of, a mili- 
tary force was sent to take possession of the episcopal palace. 
When the troops arrived at the palace they found it occupied by 
a mob of about 300 citizens, armed with sticks, who refused to 
open the doors. The soldiers, however, obtaining an entrance 
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through an adjoining stable, drove out the partisans of Monsignrr 
Hussoim, and subsequently seized the churches. 

In the month of April some troubles seemed to be impending 
owing to a threat of M. de Lesseps that he would close the Suez 
Canal if the rate of duties fixed by the late Constantinople Commis- 
sion upon the tonnage of ships were imposed instead of the higher 
rate he had himself named. His agent, indeed, was instructed 
to announce that the ships of Her Majesty's Navy must pay the 
enhanced dues he demanded before entering the Canal. Merchant 
vessels which refused to pay were to be compelled either to land 
their cargoes for transmission across the Isthmus and tranship- 
ment to other vessels m the Eed Sea, or to resume the old joute 
by the Cape of (food Hope. Such an obstruction of the great 
route between East and West, though opened mainly by the enter- 
prise and ability of M. de Lesseps, it would have been manifestly 
impossible to submit to at his hands, and the remonstrances of 
Her Majesty's Cfov eminent with the Porte and with the Khedive, 
and the submission of M. de Lesseps, have prevented a crisis 
which, in the interests of the author of the Suez Canal, We should 
have sincerely regretted. That the world would permit the 
Isthmus Canal to bo closed was impossible; the necessity of assert-, 
lug their sovereign rights was dear both to tin* Sultan and the 
Khedive, and after a slioit and unavailing resistance M. de Les- 
sops would have had to give way. Happily, before things came to 
extremities, M. de Lesseps consented, without any nervation, to 
levy from April 29 only the dues fixed by the International Com- 
mission. He came to this decision m eomequenee of the order 
given by the Porte to the Khedive to take prw^esrion of the Canal. 
But he protested against the order m due form, thus maintaining 
intact the rights of the company, while he issued at, the same 
time an order calling a general meeting which would require to 
take the measures necessary under the ciicuinstances. 

An extraordinary overflow of the Nile took place in September. 
The successful efforts of the Khedive to aveit the disastrous con- 
sequences which seemed likely to ensue from it, called forth 
the following address fiom the European colony of Alexandria on 
December 8 ; — 

“To His Highness Ism ue P ysiia, Kiiedive of Egypt. 

66 Moft seigneur, —The country lias witnessed with profound 
emotion the struggle Your Highness lias lately sustained with the 
impetuous Nile, whose waters, having reached a height heretofore 
unknown, threatened to invade Egypt. The works commanded 
by Your Highness, and your constant vigilance, have overcome the 
great, river that was about to invade these rich plains, and suc- 
cess has crowned the noble efforts of your powerful hand, which, 
by Hod's help, has been able so energetically to curb that stream. 

The European colony of Alexandria, full of admiration and 
gratitude, desires to testify to Your Highness its profound senti- 
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ment by means of a memorial which shall proclaim to future ages 
what a prince can accomplish, who knows how to combine 
political wisdom with all the talents and all the virtues of an able 
administrator. 

66 The European colony hopes that Your Highness will deign 
to accept this testimonial — slight though it be — as a proof of our 
eternal gratitude for the past and our entire confidence for the 
future. May the Almighty continue to pour His favours and 
benefits upon your august person ! May He grant you long years 
to accomplish your work of civilisation ! May he extend his pro- 
tecting hand over all your family ! 

66 Such aie the washes which the colony lespectfully offers to # 
Your Highness ! ” 


In reply, the Khedive said that it was a real happiness to him 
that Heaven had given him the power of being useful to the 
country, and he would do all he could to ensure the prosperity of 
Egypt and of the European Colony ; the changes and improve- 
ments which he was endeavouiing to introduce showed his senti- 
ments on these points. He then spoke of the recent successes of 
the Egyptian arms in Darfour. That country was now annexed to 
the Egyptian Dominions, and thus the population over which the 
Khedive ruled had been increased by 5,000,000 souls. In the 
course of five to six years he hoped that Darfour and Central 
Africa would be united with Egypt by a line of railway, but the 
cost of its construction would be defrayed by the resources of 
Darfour and Central Africa alone, without any recourse to foreign 
capital. 


GEEECE. 

Early in the year the Minister, M. Deligeorges, was driven from 
power. His tenure of office had been rather fruitful in great 
schemes for the public welfare than distinguished for the success 
with which they had been carried out. Projects of trade and 
navigation and agriculture which were to have enriched the whole 
Greek nation had done a good deal to impoverish it and had been 
of no benefit to anyone. These failures had, not unnaturally, 
damaged the character of M. Deligeorges as a practical statesman, 
and the coalition which diove him from power and stepped into 
his place seems to have commanded, at least negatively, something 
of popular sympathy and support. The new Cabinet, which took 
office on February 21, was presided over by M. Bulgares, who had 
received promises of assistance fiom more than one of his chief 
rivals. These promises, however, were not observed. The 
Chamber would hear of nothing but the impeachment of its late 
Minister ; and the various party leaders who were out of power 
seemed to consider that this and other questions like it would give 
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them the best chance of scrambling in. On March 28 M. Bui- 
gares, finding it impossible to cany necessary measures which 
concerned the public service, placed his resignation in the King's 
hands, and his predecessor was again sent for, and, with the aid of 
a M. Deligannes, who had been one of the chief promoters of Ms 
impeachment, he tiled afresh to form a Ministry, The attempt 
did not succeed. M. Deligeorges was discredited alike by his 
past career and by his present choice of colleagues ; and the King 
himself, by his disregard of the previous action of the Chamber, 
came in, not unnatuially, for a comideiable share of obloquy. In 
two days’ time M. Bulgares was again summoned to take office, 
and commenced a new career of the same length as his former 
one, and subject throughout to the same difficulties On April 27 
he once more resigned, but the appointment of his successor was 
not moie easy than before, M. Konmoundouros was first tried ; 
but the conditions for which he stood out were such as the King 
could not grant, being of a nature to have made him, as it 
was observed, rather a new u Mayor of the Palace ” than 
a constitutional and responsible Minister. The refusal of the 
King was followed by new efforts, but all equally unavailing. 
Neither M. Zaimes nor 31. Deligeorges, however willing they 
might, be to load, could command a sufficient following. On 
May 7 31. Bulgaics assumed office for the third time, and on the 
next day the, Chamber was dissolved — a step which all parties 
at the commencement of the cijlms had declared to lie one 
which the condition of the count xy made inexpedient, hut for 
which at its close there was exidentlv no alternative. 

The general election, which took place m July, tei minated 
very favourably to the new Gov eminent. Upwards of two-thirds 
of the deputies chosen might be counted as supporters of the 
Ministry ; and two of its most vigorous opponents, Deligeorges 
and Lombaidos, lost their elections. 

The negotiations which took place between the German and 
Greek Governments, in the spring of 1873, for making excavations 
on the site of Olympia, led this year to the conclusion of a con- 
vention, which Prince Bismaick submitted for the approval of the 
German Federal Council. Pi ofessors Curb us and Adler, who 
were sent to Gieece by the Prussian Government to ascertain the 
probable cent of the excavations, sent in an estimate of 57,000 
thalers, which sum was to be included m the Imperial budget for 
the year 1875. The excavations are to be carried out by a com- 
mittee on the spot, consisting of tin aichilect and an archaeologist, 
under the superintendence of an official and two scientific men 
at Berlin. 


PERSIA. 


The Lemhi Herald publishes the following letter, dated 
Teheran, November 25 : — tw The harvest has been abundant thi^ 
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year in all parts of Persia, more especially in the important pro- 
vince of Adjerbeidjan. But, on the other hand, biigandage has 
assumed such proportions that great difficulty must now arise in 
suppressing it. Several of the mail couriers have been robbed on 
the highway, among others the English mail to Ispahan, and the 
Russian courier between Teheran and Resht. It is, moreover, a 
painful fact that troops sent to quell the evil have in many cases 
made common cause with the brigands, for the simple reason that 
the unlucky Persian soldiers have received no pay for the last 
fifteen months. 

6C The Government has definitively determined to annul Baron 
Reuter’s concession for the construction of railways and public 
works, for which it will have, no doubt, to pay a rattling indemnity 
to the enterprising baron. This concession and other attempts to 
introduce European civilisation and progress into Persia, have 
raised up two distinct and opposite parties m the State, each of 
which has zealous representatives at Teheran, and in all the prin- 
cipal towns in the kingdom. At the head of the party in favour 
of progress is the ex- Grand Vizier, Mirza Hussein Khan, who is 
known m consequence as Feringhi, or 4 the Frank,’ while the re- 
trograde party — the Persian Tory party — comprises all the Princes 
of the Royal family, the principal ecclesiastics, and no inconside- 
rable part of the population. Both parties have now fully entered 
upon the struggle, and the opponents of progress, I regret to say, 
appear to gain ground — so much so, that the Shah, alarmed at the 
difficulties and dangers involved m the changes he desired to 
accomplish, is now said to have resolved to make no alteration in 
the ancient order of things. 

u Last week a very imposing ceremony took place at the Palace 
in presence of all the Princes and dignitaries of the kingdom. 
The Shah publicly presented a diadem of great value to his 
favourite wife (who is understood to have been one of the chief 
promoters of the intrigue against the ex-Grand Vizier), and at the 
same time decreed that she should bear the glowing but somewhat 
pretentious title of 4 Melik Afak 5 (The Universal Queen).” 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 

A dispute between these two semi-barbarous empires of the far 
East arose out of the murder, during the previous year, of some 
fifty Japanese sailors on the south-east coast of the island of 
Formosa. An Embassy was sent to Pekin to demand redress. 
The reply given was unsatisfactory. An internal rebellion found 
occupation for the Japan Government forces early in the spring of 
this year, and until that insurrection was quelled nothing could be 
done regarding Formosa. But after its suppression proceedings 
commenced. 
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The British and United States’ Ministers remonstrated and for- 
bade the subjects of either nation from taking part m the coming 
expedition. But, undaunted by the remonstrances addiessed to 
them, the Japanese made their descent on Formosa m the month 
of May. The Chinese showed veiy little disposition to fight. 
Very soon sixteen tribes out of the eighteen composing the popu- 
lation of that part of Formosa had sent m their submission to 
Geneial Saigo, and volunteered every assistance towards subduing 
the remaining two. Of the latter the Bootangs were the acknow- 
ledged culprits in the case of most of the atrocities committed 
upon shipwrecked men. 

The arrival of the Japanese in Formosa was welcomed by the 
so-called Chinese villages in the south, the inhabitants of which 
are, however, mostly half-castes. They acknowledge no allegiance 
to China; they receive no protection from China, but exist m a 
constant state of warfare with the savages, to whom they pay 
blackmail. One village alone of a thousand inhabitants offered 
to support as many Japanese soldiers as General Saigo could send 
to occupy their district and protect them from the constant 
inroads of the savages. 

The resolute action of the Japanese had its effect. The 
Chinese Government gave in, and on October 31 a Treaty was 
signed, by which was admitted, on the part of Japan, the 
sovereignty of China over the whole of Formosa ; and on the part 
of China, that Japan was justified in despatching the expedition, 
under the circumstances of the massacre of her Loochewan subjects 
and the action taken upon it at the time the treaty of friendship 
and commerce was negotiated between the two countries. The 
Treaty then provided for the payment of a sum of 500,000 taels, 
one-fifth of which was in the nature of compensation to the families 
of the murdered Loochewan s, and was to be paid at once ; the re- 
maining 400,000 taels as indemnity for the roads and buildings 
made and erected by the Japanese in Formosa, to be paid when 
they should retire fiom the island, which it was stipulated they 
should do by December 20. The indemnity was to be paid out 
of the revenues of the Foochow and Tien-tsin customs. The 
Japanese High Commissioner having thus settled the matter, left 
Pekin at once ; with the intention, as it was believed, to proceed 
very shortly to Amoy and Formosa, instead of returning direct to 
Japan, in order that the stipulations of the Treaty might be car- 
ried out under his own eye. 


UNITED STATES. 

The politics of the United States of North America this year 
had little interest for those outside the great Eepublic. They 
may be classed generally as having reference to three topics; 
financial measures ; the troubles in the Southern States ; and the 
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elections ; the last having a special bearing on the chances of the 
next Presidential vote, though that vote is not due till 1876. 

At the close of 1873 a rather serious deficit in the accounts for 
the last six months, i.&, the first half of the current fiscal year, 
was announced. The expenditure had exceeded the receipts by 
more than seven millions sterling. This large deficit was to be 
attributed immediately to the panic of 1873, which, by annihi- 
lating credit for the moment, caused an extreme depression in 
every branch of trade. And together with the falling off in re- 
ceipts from customs and internal revenue, there had been an in- 
creased outlay on the army and navy occasioned by the dispute 
with Spain about the seizure of the “ Virginius.” According to 
the President’s Message, indeed, the outlay had not exceeded the 
appropriation ; but then the appropriations themselves had been 
steadily rising ever since President Grant’s accession to office. Thus, 
comparing 1868, the last year of Mr. Johnson’s administration, 
with 1873, the fifth of President Grant’s, it appeared that in 
eighteen items the expenditure had increased 50 per cent,, and in 
some of the items had actually more than doubled within the five 
years. The period had been one of profound peace, and there had 
been no such change in the policy of the American Government as 
would account for so extraordinary an increase. Indeed, in the 
course of the five years, the army had been greatly reduced in 
strength, and its cost consequently lowered. The debt had also 
been very considerably diminished, and, therefore, naturally the 
interest on it was much less. But, on the other hand, it would 
seem that though the navy was all but useless, its cost was as 
great as in 1868 ; while the cost of Congress had risen from 
3,609,135 dols. to 7,251,832 dols., or more than doubled ; cost of 
Indians from 3,988,354 dols. to 7,951,705 dols.; surveys of public 
lands from 429,496 dols. to 1,128,060 dols. ; and public buildings 
from 1,996,062 dols. to 19,803,648 dols. And, while the expen- 
diture had been thus steadily rising, one tax after another had 
been taken off or lowered. This repeated reduction of taxation 
had been small in each instance, it is true, and it was scarcely 
felt as long as trade continued prosperous ; but as soon as over- 
speculation in railway construction and the loss of confidence in 
all^ enterprises managed by boards, consequent on the apparent 
universality of coiruption and fraud, brought on a panic, the result 
had been the deficit which was now made known. 

The new taxes asked for by the Secretary of the Treasury 
amounted to forty or forty-two millions of dollars. But, as we 
have seen, the deficit already exceeded thirty-six millions. Mr. 
Rieliaidson, the Financial Minister, would seem, therefore, to 
have expected during the next six months either a great revival of 
trade or a great reduction of expenditure. 

To meet the want of money, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives agreed in adopting a proposal for inflating the paper 
currency by an additional issue of about nine millions sterling. 
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The banks were, at the same time, to be enabled to increase their 
circulation of notes to the extent of four or five millions ; and the 
effect of the measure would evidently be to postpone, perhaps for 
a long time, the xesumption of specie payments. All the principal 
representatives of commerce and finance strenuously opposed the 
Bill, and it was unanimously disapproved of by every competent 
authority. Nevertheless the Bill passed through the two Houses 
of the Legislature m April. But when the measure came before 
the President for approval, he took upon himself to exercise his 
constitutional right of veto ; and the majority in the Senate was 
not sufficient to Overrule it. In his Message pronouncing the 
veto, the President said : — “ Practically it is a question, whether the 
measure under discussion would give an additional dollar to the 
irredeemable paper currency of the country or not, and whether, 
by requiring thiee- fourths of the reserves to be retained by the 
banks, and prohibiting interest to be received on the balance, it 
might not prove a contraction. But the fact cannot be concealed 
that, theoretically, the Bill increases the paper circulation 
100,000,000 dols., less only the amount of reserves restrained from 
circulation by the provisions of the second section. The measure 
has been supported on the theory that it- would give increased 
circulation. It is a fair inference, theiefore, that if in practice 
the measure should fail to create the abundance of circulation ex- 
pected of it, the friends of the measure, particularly those out of 
Congress, would clamour for such inflation as would give the ex- 
pected relief. The theory, in my belief, is a departure from the 
true principles of finance, national interest, national obligation to 
creditors, Congressional promises, party pledges on the part of 
both political paities, and of the peisonal views and piomises 
made by me m every annual message sent to Congress and in each 
inaugural address.” He added that he was not a u believer in any 
artificial method of making paper money equal to coin when com 
is not owned or held leady to redeem the promises to pay ; for 
paper-money is nothing more than promises to pay, and is valu- 
able exactly in proportion to the amount of com that it can be 
converted into.” In concluding his Message the President ob- 
served : — ct It is claimed by the advocates of the measure herewith 
returned, that there is an unequal distribution of the banking 
capital of the country. I was disposed to give great weight to 
this view of the question at first, but, on reflection, it will be re- 
membered that there still remains 4,000,000 dols. of authorised 
bank-note circulation, assigned to States having less than their 
quota, not yet taken. In addition to this, the States having less 
than their quota of bank circulation have the option of 25,000,000 
dols, more to be taken from those States having more than their 
proportion. When this is all taken up, or when specie payments 
are fully restored, or are in rapid process of restoration, will be 
the time to consider the question of more currency,” 

The President’s veto took the country by surprise. The 
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66 Inflationists, 55 led by General Butler, and finding their strength 
in the adhesion of the powerful farmers of the W est, had reckoned 
on their ability to satisfy the wild popular demand for cheapening 
money by multiplying inconvertible paper. Though the President 
was known to be personally opposed to the “ inflationist 55 delusion, 
it was not thought probable he would have made a stand against 
Congress, which w T as loyal to him, in order to satisfy the opinion of 
classes which notoriously distrusted and disliked him. His actual 
refusal to pass the proposed measure confounded the Inflationists ; 
the “Granges 55 or leagues of the Western farmers began to feel 
their power m the country shaken. 

Another Bill, avowedly intended to re-establish fiee banking, 
but having really, like the last, the object of inflating the cur- 
rency, was thrown out soon afterwards by the House of Repre- 
sentatives under the influence of a threat from the President that 
he would veto it, as he had vetoed the avowedly inflationist Bill 
already mentioned. This Bill, said the New York Financial 
Chronicle , « should be called a Bill to extend the legal tender 
currency, foster speculation, ruin legitimate trade, and strangle the 
national credit. The first of these achievements is the main 
purpose of the Bill. It is accomplished by two steps. The banks 
now existing are to be released from the obligation to hold green- 
back reserves against their outstanding notes. A large number of 
greenbacks are thus to be released from the vaults of the banks 
and set free to swell the current of the monetary circulation. The 
reserves of the banks, which are already narrow and scanty, will be 
weakened. They are now too light for the enormous fabric of 
credit which rests upon them. How they will bear their burthen 
if weakened, as the Bill proposes, we need not stay to explain. . 

. . . The second method by which this Bill would augment the 

legal tender currency is by allowing the banks to issue their notes 
to any extent that they are able to float them. These notes are 
a qualified legal tender, and enjoy a forced circulation, just as do 
the gieenbacks. . . . The Bill provides that as soon as a 

million of these new bank-notes shall have been set afloat, 400,000 
dollars of greenbacks shall be withdrawn. Thus, every successive 
million of new bank-notes would add 600,000 dollars to the aggre- 
gate circulation of the country. To give an impulse to this 
dilatory system of inflation, and to make it sufficiently rapid for 
our inflationist speculators, the withdrawal of greenbacks is to 
stop when the amount shall fall to 300 millions. 

We now turn to another subject. “The conclusion of the 
Civil War/ 5 says an aiticle in the Times , “ left the people of 
the United States face to face with a political problem which, by 
the^ very terms m which it was stated, declared the impossibility 
of Its solution. A struggle prolonged through four years, exact- 
ing an enormous expenditure of life and of all that makes life 
worth having, had ended in proving that, of the two great nations 
’ — the real distinction of nationality was apparent to all who 
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had eyes to see — which were partners in the American Union, 
the North was the superior in all the elements of material 
strength, in numbers and wealth, in diffused intelligence and 
concentrated energy. But the settlement of this point, though 
indispensable to any permanent combination of order and pio- 
giess in America, was not in itself an adequate preparation for 
any such opening of a new and more hopeful chapter in American 
history. The South, with a wild miscalculation of its forces and 
a strange misapprehension of the attitude of the outer world 
towards the institution for which it was fighting, had challenged 
battle and had been beaten. This victory released the triumphant 
North from an immediate danger, but it entailed a complication 
of onerous and far-reaching responsibilities. The emancipation 
of the Negroes in the Southern States was an unavoidable result 
of the defeat of their former masters, and the extension of civil 
rights to them was, in a country thoroughly penetrated with 
democratic ideas, almost as inevitable. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why the Government of the United States persisted in 
maintaining the political disabilities of those sections of the popu- 
lation of the South, which had taken part in the War of the 
Secession. The rebellion had founded itself upon the doctrine of 
State rights, and, in spite of amendments to the Constitution, tine 
sphere of power reseived to each of the confederated communities 
was quite wide enough to affoid scope for dangerous movements 
against the central authority. It -would, therefoie, be hard to 
blame the United States for keeping the Southern whites m a 
position of political nullify; and yet it might have been foreseen 
that this condition of things would pioduee intense and well- 
founded discontent. The emanc*pated Negioes possessed them- 
selves of the whole machinery ot government, made laws, and 
levied and spent taxes with the leckless gaiety of ignorance. They 
were led and managed by a host of disieputable adventureis tiom 
the North, who soon came to be known by the expressive title of 
4 carpet-baggers.’ The Planters, and, indeed, the whole white 
population of the South, stood outside and looked on while the 
singular legislative bodies constructed out of these unpi cruising 
materials played their ridiculous but mischievous pranks.” 

This antagonism of the white and black races caused serious 
disturbances as the summer of 1874 wore on. They had begun 
early in the spring in Arkansas. In Little Bock, the capital of 
that State, two rival politicians, each claiming to be the legiti- 
mate and duly elected Governor of Arkansas, contended for the 
mastery of the executive power with bands of armed men who 
were dignified with the name of militia. At the head of the one 
party was a Mr. Baxter, at the head of the other a Mr. Brooks; 
but who Brooks was and who Baxter was, and what the principles, 
or even the factions, they represented were, hardly anyone on this 
side of the Atlantic, and not many in the Eastern States of the 
Union, professed to understand. What was certain was, that two 
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gangs of political intriguers had put themselves at the head of 
all the rowdyism, black and white, that could be gathered together 
by the rumour of disturbances in Little Eock ; that one of the fac- 
tions had got possession of the cc State House ” or local capitol, while 
the other massed its forces in a large hotel not more than a 
musket-shot away ; and that the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington, after hesitating for a long time to intervene, 
had at length only gone so far as to use the national army to 
prevent the followers of Brooks and those of Baxter from flying at 
each other’s throats, and giving up the city and the State to 
bloodshed and pillage. Obscure negotiations were for a long time 
pending between the Government at Washington and the legal 
representatives of the lival governors, and the President appeared 
to be no less perplexed than the public ; but at length the voice 
of general indignation, fatigued and disgusted with the intolerable 
prolongation of a dreary and discreditable farce, compelled the 
Executive to move. Mr. Brooks, bowing to a second decision of 
the State Legislature and to the more cogent arguments of a body 
of Federal troops ready to take action on that decision, evacuated 
the State House and disbanded his militia on May 20, thus bring- 
ing to an end the 6C Civil War” m Arkansas. 

On July 29 Mr. Ames, the Governor of Mississippi, wrote to 
the President : — “ I regret to inform you that I find upon returning 
here that an alarming condition of affairs exists at Vicksburg. 
Infantry and cavalry organisations exist, and it is reported that a 
number of pieces of artillery have been sent to that city ; and 
these bodies, organised and armed without authority and in viola- 
tion of law, assume to be guardians of the peace. This is a political 
controversy. On the one side the Democrats, represented by the 
whites, claim that they fear frauds on the part of their opponents. 
The Republicans, consisting mainly of blacks, claim that they fear 
frauds and also violence on the part of the Democrats.” This 
heralded what were called, from the town in Mississippi where 
they took place, the Austin riots. At Trenton, in Tennessee, and in 
Alabama, similar occurrences betokened the bitter feeling existing 
between the two races. Each had its organisation and its party 
cry. The “ White League” called upon “ the men of our i ace” 
to lay aside their minor differences and unite in an earnest effort 
to re-establish “ a white man’s Government,” while the u Coloured 
League ” represented the maintenance of negro ascendancy as the 
only means of preserving the lives, the properties, and the freedom 
of the coloured people. In the contests which took place, the 
whites proved victorious, and massacres of the negroes were reported 
m many localities. 

The chief scene of contest was the State of Louisiana, 
where, as our last year’s history related, Governor Kellogg, the 
Governor, supported by the negro votes, had been kept in office 
1J l spite of the efforts of the McEnery party, by the interposition 
ot the President and his State troops. Kellogg’s rule was corrupt 
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and incompetent. The hope of his enemies was that when the 
elections took place, he and his “ carpet-bagger ” Government would 
succumb to popular dislike, and the representation of the commu- 
nity fall into the hands of the whites. This hope was dashed by 
the astute tactics of Governor Kellogg, who, fearing that the white 
party would triumph at the next election, and that it might not 
then be so easy for the defeated faction to obtain a judicial de- 
cision on which to found a claim for Federal intervention, got 
his Legislature to pass a Registration Law which, as the whites of 
Louisiana alleged, gave the Government absolute control over the 
electoral lists, and consequently struck a fatal blow to their chances 
of a constitutional victory. Shut out from this hope, the White 
League had not the patience or self-restraint to wait. They assem- 
bled onMonday in a mass meeting at New Oileans, and passed resolu- 
tions denouncing Governor Kellogg as a usurper, and calling for his 
resignation. Mr. Penn, who had been elected Lieutenant-Governor 
two years before by the McEnery party, called the citizens to arms, 
and the call was obeyed by 10,000 men. The supporters of 
Kellogg made a feeble resistance, and finally surrendered to the 
insurgents. The capital of Louisiana was thus in the hands of 
the whites, and they re-installed in authority the Government 
which had been ejected by the Federal troops a year and a half 
previously. But before Governor Kellogg surrendered he had 
appealed to General Grant for assistance; and this aid the Presi- 
dent was bound by the Fourth Article of the Constitution to give, 
when summoned by a lawfully constituted State Government, such 
as the powers at Washington had already recognised the Kellogg 
faction to be. Accordingly the President issued a proclamation 
calling on the insurgents to disperse within five days, and an- 
nouncing that the military commanders had oideis promptly to 
repress disturbances. 

That his orders might not be misconstrued, the President tele- 
graphed to General Sheridan to proceed to New Orleans, and to 
various commanders of infantry regiments to hold themselves in 
readiness if wanted. He ordeied General Emory, the commander 
of the Federal forces in Louisiana, 66 under no circumstances to 
recognise the insurgent Government ; ” and pronounced that “ the 
Government of Mr. Kellogg must be maintained, his deposition 
being illegal and dangerous to the peace of the South. Neverthe- 
less the situation speedily ended in a compromise. The u Citizens’ 
Government,” after Mr. Kellogg’s surrender, had so quietly and 
completely got into their hands the whole machinery of the State 
Administration that business was quickly resumed and carried on 
as usual in New Orleans, while the subordinate officers of the 
ejected faction were being replaced throughout the State by the 
nominees of their rivals. In this position of affairs, General 
Emory sought an interview with Mr. McEnery and Mr. Penn. 
The Federal Commander so far took his stand firmly upon the 
ground of the Cabinet decision as to insist that Governor Kellogg, 
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and his officers, and his Legislature, should be restored to the 
authority from which he had just been driven, and that the arms 
seized by the insurgents and the arsenal occupied by them should 
be at once surrendered. But, in consideration of this admission of 
the supreme power of the National Executive, General Emory 
undertook to guarantee an amnesty to all who had taken part in 
the rising. Mr. McEnery accepted these conditions. He seems 
to have been at some pains to persuade the Government of his 
loyalty, and he pledged himself that no show of force would be 
necessary, for that there was no desire on the part of the white 
citizens to resist the mandate of the Federal Government. 

The death of Mr. Sumner, the well-known Senator, on 
March 11, was nothing short of a national event. The consistent, 
unflinching champion of the anti-slavery struggle, which he had 
the happiness of seeing victoriously ended in his life-time, 
Charles Sumner had at one period been the best-hated politician 
in America by all who espoused the interests of the slave-holding 
community. At his death, however, things had changed. The 
Louisville Courier- Jour rial, an organ of Southern sentiments, 
said — not without pathos — 66 Fifteen years ago the news that 
Charles Sumner was dead would have been received with some- 
thing like rejoicing by the people of the South. Ten years ago 
they would have hailed it as a message from Heaven telling them 
that an enemy had been removed from the face of the earth. 
To-day they will lead it regretfully, and their comment will be, 
* He was a great man ; he was an honest man ; as he has forgiven 
us, so have we long ago forgiven him.’ ” “ All his defects,” says 

another writer, u were blotted out by one shining virtue. He was 
an honest man. He had never soiled his hands with unclean 
money, he had never dabbled in contracts, he had never knocked 
down offices to the highest bidder, he had never used the pro- 
fession of philanthropy as a cloak for enriching himself in under- 
hand ways. He was a pure man, though a politician — a 
combination which is gradually becoming so unfamiliar that we 
are almost beginning to believe it impossible. It is easy to extol 
the good old times, and it is easy, too, to ridicule those who extol 
them ; but over Mr. Sumner’s grave there has been a wonderfully 
unanimous expression of feeling that the loss to the country is 
the loss of a man who, whatever else he may have been, could 
never have been influenced by sordid considerations to do what he 
thought to be against the interests of the country or mankind.” 

Throughout the Republic every mark of respect was paid to 
the deceased Statesman. The funeral services were conducted 
with great solemnity in the Senate Chamber at Washington, the 
chamber m which but a week before his death Mr. Sumner had 
been at his post attending to public business. The body was 
taken to Boston, and before interment was laid in state in Faneuil 
Hall. 

The example of u an honest man ” was, indeed, one to be 
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cherished and made much of ; for at this period the chaiaeter of 
American placemen gave too much cause for discontent and dis- 
trust: and the geneial conviction of the coirupt influences under 
which public affairs were cairied on was one chief reason of the 
great and unexpected shifting of the political balance which took 
place at the “Fall Elections,” as the Congressional elections, which 
take place in the autumn, are called m the United States. The 
political revolution which these elections signalised was not less 
surprising or complete than that which England had witnessed as 
oetween the parties led respectively by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli. The supporters of Geneial Grant and his policy sustained 
a signal and unexpected overthrow, his opponents as conspicuous 
a victory, in every State of the Union. The 64 Eepublicans” had 
become divided against themselves, for already in August the 
Eepublican Convention of the State of Pennsylvannia — the 
44 Keystone State,” as it is called, with reference to its commonly 
giving the example to the lest of the Union — met to consider who 
should be recommended for the office of President when that office 
should become vacant m March 1877. They decided it should 
not be General Grant. A resolution was submitted to the Con- 
vention 44 endorsing ” his claims in the event of his becoming a 
candidate, but it was negatived by a heavy majority. The Con- 
vention went further, and nominated Mr. Hartranft, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, as the next President of the Union. The campaign 
was thus opened. Notice was served on Geneial Grant that he 
would not again secure the suppoit of the Eepublican party. So 
much might, indeed, have been piesumed from the symptoms of 
rebellion that preceded the last election. Nothing could ha\e 
been worse managed than the Independent Eepublican cause on 
that occasion, but it was evident to all obs<uv r ers that these seces- 
sionists from the cential oiganisation of the party had m them 
the nucleus of a successful rebellion. They were defeated then, 
but they could not be defeated again. The vote of the Pennsyl- 
vania Eepublican Convention this year expressed their belief m 
this view. The managers of the paity saw that they could not 
win again if they continued to make General Giant their candi- 
date, and they resolved to adopt another m his stead. 

It is certain that the next Presidential election, though not to 
take place for two years, was what chiefly influenced the action of 
political parties now. A strong impression had been created of 
the corruption prevalent m eveiy department of the Administra- 
tion; and there was abundant evidence to justify the impression, 
although the President himself was probably much less implicated 
in the evil than his responsible adviseis or subordinate officials. 
This being the case — his Administration being, whether with or 
without his fault, deeply charged with jobbery, and conspiracy, and 
fraud — the 44 Washington Eing ” being even a name by which its 
critics had come to designate it, a great mistake was made by his 
partisans in setting up the 44 Third Term ” as one of their party 
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cries at the elections. No President of the United States had 
ever been elected for a third period of office before ; it was not 
likely that such a mark of public approval would be bestowed on 
one whose practical merits as Head of the State were held so very 
questionable by a large part of the community. 

We give, from the letter of the Times correspondent, a more 
special account of this victory of the Democrats over the Repub- 
licans : — 

“ The elections held on November 2 and 3 m twenty-four of 
the States of the American Union, taken in connection with the 
elections previously held in nine other States, show that there has 
been a political revolution m this country. The Democrats and 
other opposition elements have defeated the Administration Repub- 
lican Party. In every State that has voted, a change has been 
recorded against the Republicans m the popular vote. This 
change has reduced the majonties in the Republican States, in- 
creased the majorities m the Democratic States, and transferred 
some States — notably Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois — 
from one party to the other. Massachusetts has elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor by 8,000 majonty — a most extraordinary thing 
for that State to do —and her delegation in Congress will contain 
only six Republicans out of eleven members. New York has 
given a majority of 40,000 for Samuel T. Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, who has defeated General Dix, probably 
the strongest man whom the Republicans could have nominated 
for that office. In Pennsylvania the result is close, with chances 
of the Democratic majority exceeding 5,000, so that the tidal 
wave, it will be seen, has almost washed away this strong Repub- 
lican bulwark. In New Jersey the Democrats have 12,000 majo- 
rity, and have checked the aspirations of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Robeson, who desired to be United States’ Senator 
from that State. In the West, the large Republican majorities 
heretofore given by States like Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin are almost annihilated ; while Illinois, which gave 
Grant 57,000 majority, now gives 20,000 the other way. In the 
South, with the exception of South Carolina, the Democrats have 
swept the country from Maryland to the Rio Grande, increasing 
their majorities to enormous figures in Kentucky, Virginia, 
Georgia, Texas, and Arkansas; turning Florida, Alabama, and 
Tennessee over ; and settling the Louisiana muddle by a decision 
against Kellogg and in favour of the M c Enery party. In South 
Carolina the result is the election of the candidate of the ‘Ring,’ 
Chamberlain, Republican, by about 6,000 majority. This State 
in 1872 gave Grant 49,500 majority. The fusion of the honest 
Republicans with the Democrats in this State has demonstrated 
such great strength, however, that the day of political corruption 
in South Carolina has passed by, whoever may be elected Governor. 
In Tennessee, where Grant had nearly 9,000 majority, the Demo*** 
crats now have 45,000 majority. 
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4£ A number of causes have united to produce this general 
Democratic triumph, which is much greater than even the most 
sanguine of that party expected. The chief causes were the 
.financial revulsion of last year and the depiession of trade this 
year. Whenever these monetary crises come, it is the custom of 
the American people to lay the blame upon the party which 
happens to be in power at the time, and the consequence is, 
usually, a reverse for that party at subsequent elections. This 
was the case with the financial panics of 1837-8 and 1857-8. 
The Democrats were the party in power on both occasions, and 
the elections of 1838 and 1858 both showed the movement of a 
revolution against the Democrats and in favour of their oppo- 
nents — the Whigs in the formei year, and the Eepublicans in the 
latter. Now, with the crisis of 1873-4, the Republicans are in 
power, and the reveise comes to them and in favour of the 
Democrats. To carry the analogy further, the Whigs elected 
their President in 1840, the Republicans theirs in 1860; and the 
Democrats may therefore reasonably expect to be successful in the 
Presidential election of 1876, although they will have a hard 
contest to gain the victory. 

u Other causes, some general and some local, conspired towards 
this reveise for the Republicans. The £ third term’ agitation 
was chief among these. The gieat majority of the people of the 
United States weie convinced that Piesident Giant and hisfuends 
were intriguing for his third election to the Presidency, and this 
converted many Republicans to Democracy. Then in nearly every 
Republican State the air was full of reports of political corrup- 
tion ; the dominant paity was conti oiled by men of whom the 
public party had become thed ; and the desiie for any change 
that might better this, was uppeimost in people’s thoughts. In 
Massachusetts the Republicans had the folly to nominate a can- 
didate for Governor who was committed to the ‘Piohibitory 
Liquor Law,’ and the popular opposition to this law elected the 
Democratic candidate, and a Legislature which, though contain- 
ing a decided majority of Republican members, will leplace this 
law by a 4 Licence Law ’ peimittmg the sale of liquois. Another 
chief desire of both Republicans and Democrats in that State was 
to get rid of General Butler, and this was shown by his defeat for 
Congress in a district which was otherwise largely in favour of 
Republicans. Butler takes his defeat philosophically, and on the 
day after election said, 4 If the Republican party can stand its 
losses, I think I can bear my share.’ In many Congress districts 
the Democrats gamed members through the unpopularity of 
Republican candidates, or quarrels among the Republicans. In 
the whole country the only place where the Republicans held their 
own, seems to have been Philadelphia, where the Republican can- 
didates, “with two exceptions, were chosen by increased majorities. 
These exceptions were unpopular men whom the Demociats de- 
feated.” 
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MEXICO. 

In this country many districts were kept in a state of constant 
disorder in consequence of the fanaticism of the Ultramontane clergy. 
An American missionary named Stephens having attempted to estab- 
lish a Protestant school in the little town of Ahualulco, the monks 
of a Fianciscan convent in the place so excited the Indians by their 
violent denunciations of him, that a number of men attacked the 
mission-house, killed the missionary, and carried away all his 
property. Similar acts of fanaticism took place in other parts of 
the Republic: several officials in the provinces of Mexico and 
Morelos were killed because they had taken the legal oath to the 
Constitution, against which the clergy loudly inveighed m the 
pulpits ; and at Puebla the Indians robbed the Protestant church, 
and severely wounded several members of the congregation. Some 
of the bishops and lower clergy recommended the people to obey 
the Government, but others maintained a defiant attitude ; and the 
director of police at Guanajato found it necessary to issue an order 
stating that any clergyman appearing in canonicals m the streets, 
or holding a religious procession, would suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. The monasteries, which had been abolished in all parts 
of the country, have either been converted into hospitals, libraries, 
&c., or pulled down m order to make room for the construction of 
new streets or public buildings. In the capital, the late monastery 
of St. Augustine now contains an excellent national library, which 
comprises the literary treasures of nearly all the monasteries, the 
university, and the college of San Juan de Lateran, and has been 
decorated with frescoes, &c., by Mexican artists. New schools, 
too, are being erected in most of the towns and villages, and m 
some of them the attendance at school is made compulsory. 
Serious political disturbances broke out in Mexico as the summer 
advanced. 


BRAZIL. 

In the New World as in the Old, the Ecclesiastical question 
continued to rule the hour. Whether the State should be su~ 
Pi eme in its own domain, or whether the Church should determine 
the limits of both the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, di- 
vided the opinions of men in Biazil as in Germany. In a speech 
delivered befoie the Chamber m June, the Viscount de Caravella, 
Minister tor Foieign Affairs, sketched the course of the conflict 
between, the bishops and the Government, and the diplomatic 
negotiations that had taken place with Rome to bring it to a close. 
Though the struggle had led to the imprisonment of two of the 
bishops, it would seem that there had been a greater tendency 
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towards conciliation shown by the Vatican, to which the case was 
submitted, than had been witnessed m the Old World, The 
Government continued to cherish the hope that the Holy See 
might yet bring matters to a satisfactoiy result, by inducing the 
bishops to abandon the attitude of opposition which they had 
assumed. On the pait of the Government there was no intention 
of giving way. “The sovereignty of Brazil,” said the Viscount de 
Caravella, “ cannot admit another sovereign over it. That ques- 
tion will, I am confident, be handled by all with the prudence 
requisite to ensure a satisfactory result ; but if another sovereignty 
were elevated above the national sovereignty, I know not truly 
what would happen.” Earlier in his speech the Minister, referring 
to the interdict of the Bishop of Olinda against the congregations 
of his diocese which harboured Freemasons, showed that by this 
interdict the bishop violated the Constitution of the Empne. “ It 
is ” he said “ unquestionable that the bishop could not render null 
and void the fundamental law of the empire, which is that no 
edict, or bull, or any other Pontifical decree can be allowed to be 
of force or effect among us without the consent of our sovereignty.” 
In excommunicating Freemasons and laying congregations under 
interdict because they leceived members of that society, the Bishop 
of Pernambuco (who was the first to take active steps m tbe 
matter) proceeded on the authority of the Holy Father, who had 
denounced Freemasonry and laid Fieemasons under ban. The 
bishop maintained that the penalties inflicted by him were 
spiritual, and that he was therefore acting within his province. 
In reply, the Foreign Secretary alleged that the bishop’s spiritual 
sentences had civil effects ; that he could not, or did not, so limit 
his interdict that it should not produce civil injury, since the dis- 
solution of such societies — as lequnedby him — must rupture many 
obligations and engagements enteied into in strict conformity with 
the laws of the land. Even a religious society or congregation has 
its civil rights and duties m harmony with the country’s civil 
legislation; and counting on peimanence, may (for example) con- 
struct hospitals and conti act debts for the execution of works, 
which would be made void by its abolition or dissolution. It was, 
therefore, necessary to protect such associations in their civil 
rights, and when the bishop refused to withdraw the interdict, it 
became inevitable that he should be prosecuted. As the bishop 
might still be obstinate, however, it was resolved to open nego- 
tiations with the Holy See, not as acknowledging its supiemacv, 
or in order to ask it to exercise any act of sovereignty, but to 
secure the aid of its authority to bring the bishop back into the 
paths of obedience to the laws of the empire. 

MINOR SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 

Wars and revolts were somewhat abundant among the South 
American States this year. In the Argentine Republic a lebci- 
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lion broke out jagainst the newly elected President, Senor Avel- 
lanada, headed by General Mitre, who had formeily held the supreme 
post himself. The rebellion promised for a time to be formidable ; 
but after a few weeks it collapsed ; and the Argentine funds which 
had fallen considerably on the first alarm, lose again, to the con- 
tentment of those foieign bondholders who had resolutely held on 
in hope of better times. Mitre fled to the neighboming Republic 
of Uruguay, and the other rebel chiefs retreated to the interior. 

No doubt, this insurrection, whether abortive or not, had its 
origin in the growing wealth and consideration of the inland pro- 
vinces as compaied with Buenos Ayres. But the gradual change 
that is taking place in the character of the latter province, and 
especially of the great port which is its capital, may have quite as 
much to do with the widening of the gulf between the “ men of 
the harbotu ” and the people of the plains. A differentiation of 
race may be noted as lapidly making progress. The current of 
immigration to Buenos Ayres flows strongly and steadily, and the 
proportion of the population in this province that are of European 
birth is very large. Since the fall of Rosas neaily 200,000 Italians, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Englishmen have settled in the pro- 
vince, and a couple of years ago the Italian population of the city 
of Buenos Ayres alone was estimated at 46,000. Thus while the 
inland provinces remain Spanish m character, or rather Spanish 
corrupted with the infusion of Indian blood, the people of Buenos 
Ayres are becoming less and less Spanish. The traits of 
English, French, and Italian character in the population of the 
city are very marked, and while they tend to consolidate the supre- 
macy of the city in commerce and in politics, they do not make 
Buenos Ayres more beloved by the pastoral communities of the 
provinces up-country. 


CHILI. 

The opening of the Chilian Congress gave President Errazuriz 
an opportunity for calling the attention of foreign nations to the 
continued peaceful development of the Chilian Republic and its 
increasing prosperity. « Our institutions,” he observed in his 
message, cc have been consolidated, our credit has increased, and 
freedom and right are becoming more and more firmly rooted in 
every sphere of national activity.” After stating that the inter- 
national relations of Chili are m a satisfactory state, and ex- 
pressing a hope that the frontier disputes with Bolivia and the 
Argentine Republic would be speedily settled, the message de- 
scribed the new channels of communication which had been opened 
since the past session. The railway between San Felipe and the 
Andes had been completed and opened for traffic, as also the line 
trom Talcahuano to Chilian— an extremely important under- 
taking begun by the late Government. The works on the new 
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lines between Curico and Angol were making rapid progress* and 
there was no reason to anticipate any delay or insuperable obstacle 
to their completion. It was hoped, too, that railway communica- 
tion would be established with Talca by means of the bridges 
which had alieady been built over the cross streams. The Presi- 
dent further called attention to the necessity for a second railway 
between Santiago and Valparaiso through the provinces of Meli- 
pilla and Casabianca, and asked for authority to make the neces- 
sary surveys. 

Chili was brought for a time info disagreeable relations with 
the British Government by the affair of Captain Hyde, a naval 
officer in command of the “ Taena,” a British steamer belonging to 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, who by unskilful manage- 
ment allowed his vessel to go down, with great loss of life, soon 
after quitting the port of Valparaiso. A court of enquiry held at 
that place by the British Consul and other British subjects con- 
curred in reprimanding the master, who, after the inquiry was 
over, prepared to leave for England. But the indignation of the 
Chili Government for the loss of the Chilians who had gone down 
in the “ Tacna ” had been by no means appeased. The vessel in 
which Captain Hyde was sailing was detained at Lota, a port on 
the coast, and he was seized and incarcerated; then brought to 
Valparaiso and mcaiceiated again. Mr. Drummond Hay, the 
British Consul, at once protested, and demanded that he should 
be set at liberty. When this was refused, the British Minister at 
Santiago, Mr. Rumbold, took up the matter, and a diplomatic 
controversy ensued which terminated in the admission by the 
Chilian Government of its error, the liberation of Captain Hyde, 
and the payment or promise of an indemnity. 

In Guatemala also, an outrage was committed on a British 
official, Mr. Magee, from the jealous ferocity of the commandant 
at San Jose, who was with difficulty restrained by his own people 
from putting his victim to death after wantonly inflicting two 
hundred lashes on him Subsequently the State of Guatemala 
had to tender an apology to the British flag for the occurrence. 
The Panama Star of September 21 says: — “Her Britannic 
Majesty’s sloop of war c Tenedos J arnved on the 12th mst. from 
San Jose, the seaport of Guatemala, where part of the British 
fleet under Admiral Cochrane was ordered to assemble m reference 
to the affair of Mr. Magee. It is satisfactory to be informed by 
the captain of the c Tenedos 9 that everything connected with the 
ceremony of saluting the English flag, as had been agreed on by 
the Guatemala authorities, took place with demonstrations of 
unaltered friendship on both sides. Two flag poles were erected 
on shore, and on the arrival of 300 Guatemala troops and saluting 
artillery from the capital, accompanied by the Secretary of State, 
who represented President Barrios, Admiral Cochrane landed on 
October 4, with an equal number of marines, blue-jackets, and 
some forty officers of the fleet. On all being ready, the English 
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flag was slowly hoisted up and saluted with twenty-one guns, the 
saluting party being on one side of the square and the Adraiial 
and the English forces and their band on the other. The salute 
was returned from the ships, and a disagreeable international 
question amicably settled. The officers of the 4 Tenedos 5 speak 
vetj highly of the courteous manners of the Minister and the 
Commander of the Guatemala forces. 55 The indemnity agreed on 
of 10,00Q£. was paid to Mr. Magee. 

Peru. — The announcement of some new discoveries of guano 
produced a favourable effect on Peruvian finance. Foreign specu- 
lators of sanguine temperament rushed greedily to the new 
venture ; but little confidence was felt in it by the more sober- 
minded, who remembered the notorious fallibility of the govern- 
mental schemes of this Eepublic. 

A rebellion took place late in the year, headed by M. Nicolas 
de Pierola, who had been Minister of Finance in the Cabinet of 
President Balta, and took a prominent part m inducing the 
Peruvian Congress to approve of the concession of the guano 
contract to the firm of Messrs. Dreyfus and Co. After the elec- 
tion of President Pardo he was accused before the Congress of 
embezzlement of public money on a large scale. He was found 
guilty by the Lower House, but was acquitted by the Senate on 
the ground of insufficient evidence, and then proceeded to Chili, 
where he and the late General Yivanco were the chiefs of the 
Peruvian malcontents, and instigated all the conspiracies which 
were got up in Peru against the present Government. The 
failure of these conspiracies seems to have led Pieiola to plan an 
invasion of Peruvian territory, m the hope that his presence m 
Peru at the head of an armed band of Peruvian exiles would 
gather round him a sufficient number of sympathisers to break 
the power of President Pardo. With this object he proceeded to 
Paris, and thence to England, where he purchased the steamer 
44 Talisman 55 from Messrs. Galloway and Co., of Liverpool, and 
had it amply stored with war material of all kinds. 

On October 21 the people m Peru were wondering at the 
activity displayed by the Government squadron, which had been 
distributed along the coast, and the ram 44 Huasear 55 was sent to 
sea under sealed orders. On the arrival of the English packet 
steamer at Callao from the South the news came that the 44 Talis- 
man,” a large steam vessel, had left Talcahuano under English 
colours, and proceeding to Quinteio, a port about fifteen miles 
north of \ alparaiso, had there received on board a number of dis- 
contented and exiled officers and civilians, who, after the fall of 
Balta, sought refuge in the neighbouring Eepublic. The Consuls 
of Peru acquainted their Government of the circumstance, as the 
expedition evidently seemed destined to effect a landing on some 
part of the Peruvian coast. On the 22nd the 44 Talisman 55 touched 
at Pacasmayo. The captain of the port went to make a visit -on 
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boaid, followed by a launch full of soldiers. He was immediately 
put m irons, and the launch was tired at and went back. The 
u Talisman ” then steamed away. On November 2, however, the 
insurgents were discovered in the small port of Pacochas, on the 
southern coast, by the u Huascar,” just as they weie unloading 
the war matenal from the u Talisman ” On perceiving the iron- 
clad, they hastily collected all they could carry, disarmed the 
coast-guard, and pioceeded by the lailway to Moquegna, leaving 
the “Talisman” with moie than half of its fi eight and the whole 
of its crew in the hands of the captain of the “ Huascar,” who 
proceeded to Callao with his booty. 

A Provisional Government was then formed by the rebels, 
having for its President, Pierola. Proclamations were issued and 
liberal promises of payment made to those who joined the insui- 
rectionary army. When this intelligence was announced to the 
Government at Lima the most energetic steps weie taken to cope 
with such a formidable disturbance. Steamers were charteied 
and national troops hurriedly embarked at Callao for the scene of 
hostilities. Eventually the rebellion was suppiessed, and Pardo 
remained master of the situation. 

Bolivia. — Of this State, which lost by death its virtuous 
President, Adolphus Balhvian, eaily in this year, an instructive 
account is given by a conesponclent of the Cologne Gazette . 
Its geographical position, the wnter says, is most unfavourable; 
being separated fiom the sea by the desert of Atacama, whose 
harbours aie only of use to the metal tiade of that barren pro- 
vince, its commeice must pass through the Peruvian towns of 
Anca and Tacna, as its natural channel, the nvei Madeira (which 
falls into the Amazon), has as yet not been opened. The political 
histoiy of Bolivia recoids only a series of revolutions: not one of 
its Piesidents has been able to complete the legal tenuie of his 
appointment, and most of them weie muideied. The Ultramon- 
tanes took advantage of the weakness of the Government to 
procure the withdiawal of the leligious liberties gianted by 
Bolivar, and the internal anaichy was mci eased by a complication 
with Chili, who won an easy victory over her neighbour, and com- 
pelled Bolivia to give up to her a considerable pait of the rich 
mines in the Atacama desert, besides securing othei important 
advantages. Notwithstanding all tins, however, Bolivian affairs 
have somewhat improved of late. The assassination of President 
Morales, in November 1872, placed the direction of affairs in the 
hands of Adolphus Ballivian, an able and honest man, who suc- 
ceeded in mitigating the party struggles which had been so 
disastrous to his countiy, but was prevented by his sudden death 
from carrying out his policy of reform. His successor, the 
venerable Dr. Frias, who has grown grey m the service of the 
State, is universally respected and esteemed. He has already 
taken measures for the maintenance of peace both at home and 
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abroad : the frontier dispute between Bolivia and Chili has been 
settled, so as to attract capital from the latter country, and eveiy 
effort is being made to raise the credit of the State. 

Ecuador is described by the same writer as completely under 
the dominion of the priests, thanks to the efforts of its energetic 
President, Garcia Moreno, whose rule is a system of unparalleled 
terrorism. A Jesuit from Crefeld, Father Menden, is the most 
powerful man in the country ; not only the President himself, but 
the Papal delegate, Archbishop Vanutelli, are completely under 
his influence. The whole of the higher education of Ecuador is 
in the hands of the Jesuits, while the lower is m those of the 
c Brothers of the Cknstian faith.’ The submissive Congress has 
given to the Jesuits all they asked ; the press is fettered, a cen- 
sorship has been intioduced, and a yeaily minimum grant of 
10,000 dols. voted as Petei’s pence. The future of Ecuador is 
almost hopeless, for even if the Liberals gained the upper hand, 
they would haidly be able to do anything for the exhausted country 
except to destroy what their predecessors created. 

The Federation of Columbia has much more favourable pros- 
pects. Not long ago it was engaged m a civil war between the 
clericals and the advocates of freedom of conscience, m which, after 
much bloodshed, the latter were victorious. Since then, with the 
exception of some local distuibances in Panama and Cauca, peace 
and order have prevailed. The last President of the Federation, Dr. 
Murillo, was universally esteemed, even by the Ultramontanes, for 
his skilful and judicious administration, and his successor, M. 
Perez, is a man of education and experience, with decided Liberal 
tendencies, and is worthily carrying out the policy of Dr. Murillo. 
Columbia, he goes on to state, is justly valued on account of the 
richness of its natural treasures, its favourable position between 
two oceans, and its numerous harbours. If the President should 
succeed in spreading. education in the country, which he has 
already begun to do with the assistance of German professors, and 
in making roads and railways— especially the Magdalena line— 
so as to facilitate the approaches to the mining districts, there 
will be every prospect of an extensive development of the pros- 
perity of Columbia. Her gieatest danger lies in her loose Federal 
Constitution, and the great powers of the separate States, which 
weaken the authority of the central Government ; but here, too, 
a remedy is about to be afforded, foi the powers of the Federal 
President will probably be enlarged by the present Congress. 
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LITERATURE. 


Literature lias been slightly on the decrease this year; the number of boohs 
published, exclusive of Ameiican importations and new editions, being 3,351, 
as against 3,463 in the previous year. The only increase seems to have been 
m the department of scientific works. 

In our survey of public opinion on current literature, we begin by noticing 
some of the Memov e$ pour servir a llmtou e , and, though it was published late 
m the year, will mention first, as being of far the most importance, u The 
Gieulle Memoirs a Journal of the leigns of King George IV, and King 
William IV By the late Charles C. F Greville, Esq., Cleik of the Council to 
those Sovereigns Edited by llemy Iteeve, llegi&trar of the Privy Council. 5 ’ 

Mr. Greulle, who was Clerk of the Council m Oidmary for nearly forty 
years — that is, from 1821 to 1861— was a great-grandson of the fifth Earl of 
Warwick, and a grandson of the third Duke of Portland. At the age of twenty 
he was appointed private secretary to Loid Bathurst, an appointment which he 
afterwards regretted, as it mteirupted his education, and piematurely plunged 
him into a life of idleness and fnvolity. Seven yeais afterwards he succeeded 
to the clerkship of which the reveisiou had been secured to him , and for the 
remainder of his life was doomed to he a spectator only of the great events in 
which we cannot help fancying he must have longed at times to be an actor. 
Mr. Bee-s e tells us m his preface that he was contented with his social position, 
and free fiom ambition and vanity. That he was fiee from vanity theie is 
abundant evidence to show. But the very l egrets which he pours foith over 
the inferiority of his own attainments, and the unsatisfactory nature of the life 
he was compelled to lead, indicate the existence of higher aspirations, and a 
consciousness on his own part that he was fitted for something better than the 
routine duties of a public office, varied only by the pleasures of the field, the 
turf, and the card-table. At times he seems to hate himself for his connection 
with the turf, and the necessary intimacj with low chaiacters which it entailed 
on him. And after leaving the company of men of letters, or statesmen of 
literary culture, we find him lamenting his own inability to take part in the 
conversation, and the want of regular study to which he attributes it, as if he 
felt qualified by nature to have enjoyed and adorned such society. That he 
looked on his life as a wasted one it seems difficult to doubt, after reading his 
reflections on returning home from Newmarket or from a dinner at Holland 
House. But this very consciousness of his own disqualifications is a tribute to 
his natural powers, and disposes us to place a very high value on his opinions 
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upon subjects which lie understood. Indeed, his observations upon men and 
measures would be sufficient by themselves to proclaim his abilities to the 
woild. They evince thought and penetration, and are expressed with elegance 
and vigour When we add to this that he lived in the best society of the day, 
both political and fashionable,* that, though he felt strongly on politics, he was 
singularly fiee fiom party ties ; and that he was on terms of confidential inti- 
macy with seveial of the political leaders on both sides, we have sufficiently 
accounted for the great interest and importance which we have ascribed to 
these volumes. 

They contain, however, only a poition of the memoirs which he left behind 
him, and tei annate with the accession of her piesent Majesty There can be 
little doubt that the part which is reserved for a later generation of readers 
will be still moie valuable Imagination and some othei intellectual qualities 
generally attain their highest peifection dunng the physical prime of life ; but 
accuracy of social observation, judgment of character, and felicity of delineation 
aie accomplishments which npen late. It is true that, from circumstances com- 
bined with natural faculty, Mr. Greville became m early youth a cool-headed 
man of the world The crudeness which belongs to mexpenence is indicated 
in tbe eailier part of his Journals by a certain hardness and intolerance which 
were probably mitigated m after life 

Some of Greville’s characters are remarkably well drawn • Brougham in 
particular, whom he seems to have thought mad , while bis diary abounds m 
anecdotes of great and distinguished personages, which will doubtless be 
devoured with avidity. Of Biougbam he gives the following capital anecdote 
— He dined with a large paity at Buxton’s brewery on beefsteaks and porter. 
They dined in the brew-house, and afterwards went over the establishment. 
Lord Grey was there in star, garter, and riband. There were people ready to 
show and explain everything “But not a hit Brougham took the explana- 
tion of everything into his own hands — the mode of brewing, the machinery, 
down to the feeding of the cart-horses.” After this it is eompaiatively tame to 
read that he did the same thing at the British Museum, and would suffer no- 
body but himself to explain anything, not even the mineral collection, which they 
all thought must pose him. Some of Mr Greville’s contiasts are very entertaining. 
Lord Melbourne was a fine Gieek scholar and a good theologian 5 and when 
Greville leaves him after an important political interview, he finds Ins valet just 
sweeping off a bonnet and shawl from a side table. Melbourne, it seems, was 
anxious to make Arnold a bishop, because his sermons were so good, but found 
it would “ make a great uproar to put him on the bench,” so left him to fruc- 
tify at Rugby. Gre\ille notices also the contrast between Rogers and Moore 
and their respective styles of poetry * the one owing half his popularity to the 
point and delicacy of his \eise, though the greatest sensualist m existence , the 
other, so licentious a writer, being a model of domestic virtue. He was much 
stiuck also with the contrast between Macaulay’s appeaiance and bis talents. 
“ Jt 110t tm Macaulay stood up that I was aware of all tbe vulgarity and 
iragainlmess of his appearance. Not a ray of intellect beams from bis counte- 
nance ; a lump of moie ordinary clay never enclosed a powerful mind and lively 
imagination ’ He is delighted with Rogers’ breakfasts, where he meets the 
regular literary set— Sjclnev Smith, Tom Moore, John Russell, &c. “Such 
bursts of ni eminent, and so dramatic” Ceitamly, be adds, “ breakfasts are 
the meals for poets.” Woidsworth he descubes as “hard-featured, brown, 
wrinkled, with prominent teeth and a few scattered grey hairs, very cheerful, 
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merry, courteous, and talkative. ... He is more conversible, with a 
greater flow of animal spirits, than Southey.” 

Of the Royal Family these volumes, as might be expected, contain abun- 
dant records, particularly of the Duke and Duchess of York, of our last two 
Kings, and of her present Majesty. At Oatlands there were parties every week 
from Saturday to Monday. The Duke dined at eight, and rose from table at 
eleven. He then played whist as long as anybody would play with him, his 
points being “ fives and ponies.” The Duchess played half-crown whist, rarely 
went to bed, and preferred sleeping on a sofa. She was passionately fond of 
dogs, and kept nearly forty. To give her a dog, a monkey, or a parrot was the 
surest way to her favour, and any offence committed against one of these 
animals she never forgave. Her fondness for dogs extended also to horses j and 
at Oatlands she was mistress of the stables. If a carriage and horses ctae 
round without her consent being first obtained, they were ordered back again, 
if she happened to hear of it in time. She was, however, a very agreeable 
hostess ; perfectly frank and easy in her intercourse with all about her. She 
once told Greville and some other gentlemen at Oatlands that she couldn’t 
afford to sit to Lawrence for her picture, upon which they all offered to pay for 
it, a proposal which she accepted without ceremony. The Duke, we are told, 
was the only one of the Princes who had “the feelings of an English gentle- 
man.” Of George IV. and William IV. the memorials are less compliraentmy. 
Of the foimer his anecdotes are more scandalous, of the latter more amusing. 
Of her present Majesty Mr. Greville gives many interesting little anecdotes. 
He lecoids her appearance at a child’s ball when she was ten years old , her 
first appearance at the Drawing Room m 1831 , her visit to Burghley in 1830, 
when a pail of ice w T as upset into the Duchess of Kent’s lap , and, more inte- 
resting than all, her first Council on June 21, 1837 And with the contiasfc 
between herself and her uncle with which these volumes terminate we must 
also conclude our notice of them — 

“ No contrast can he greater than that between the personal demeanour of the 
present and the late Soveieigns at their respective accessions. William the 
Fourth was a man who, coming to the thione at the matuie age of sixty-five, 
was so excited by the exaltation that he nearly went mad, and distinguished 
himself by a thousand extravagances of language and conduct, to the alarm or 
amusement of all w r ho witnessed his strange freaks. . . . The young Queen, 
who might well be either dazzled or confounded with the grandeur and novelty 
of her situation, seems neither the one nor the other, and behaves with a de- 
corum and propriety beyond her yeais, and with all the sedateness and dignity 
the want of which was so conspicuous in her uncle.” 

After this last quotation from Mr Greville’s book, we pass by a natural 
transition to the notice of Mr. Theodore Martin’s u Life of the Prince Consort,” 
the first volume of which appeared shortly before Christmas, thus most appro- 
priately carrying on the attention of readers from the dawn of the Queen’s 
reign to the first happy year* of her maruage, and showing how the anticipa- 
tions of those were fulfilled v r ho looked to a more dignified and decoious rule 
under the young daughter of the branch of Kent than her sexagenarian unde 
had exhibited. Mr. Mai tin has accomplished his literary taste t>o far with great 
success. His biography of Pnme Albert would be valuable and instructive 
even if itweie addressed to remote and xudifferenfc readers who hadmo special 
interest in the English Court or m the Royal Family. Prince Albert’s actual 
celebrity is inseparably associated with the high position which he occupied, 
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but bis claim to permanent reputation depends on the moral and intellectual 
qualities which were singularly adapted to the circumstances of his caieer. 
In any rank of life he would probably have attained distinction ; but his pru- 
dence, his self-denial, and his aptitude for acquiring practical knowledge could 
scarcely have found a more suitable field of exercise than m his peculiar situa- 
tion as the unacknowledged head of a Constitutional Monarchy. 

The extracts which Mr. Martin has been allowed to make from the Queen’s 
letters and journals, though they are designed only to illustrate the history and 
character of the Prince Consort, have an independent inteiest of their own. 
The glimpses of a domestic life as beautiful as that of an idyll have been uni- 
versally appreciated. Her Majesty’s minute and picturesque account of her 
visit, in company with the Piince, to his home at Coburg would be interesting 
if it were the diary of a private person. The judgment which she formed of the 
characters of some of her royal visitors, and especially of the Emperor Nicholas, 
have a still higher value,' and her political utterances, though her opinions 
may have been cultivated and moulded by the Prince, are not those of a merely 
receptive intellect or of a neutral character. No more queenly sentiment has 
ever been expressed than m a letter to her uncle King Leopold, written m April, 
1842. The Oileans family had been driven from the throne ; as the Pnnee 
wrote shortly before, at a time when rumour exaggerated events m themselves 
sufficiently alarming, “ European war is at our door, France is ablaze m every 
quarter. . , . The Republic is declared, the army ordered to the frontier, 
the incorporation of Belgium and the Rhenish provinces proclaimed ” Seditious 
demagogues were about m the following week to hold a meeting which as 
they hoped, would lead to a revolution ; and “ from the first,” as°the Queen 
wrote, referring to her lecent confinement, “ I heard all that passed, and my 
only thoughts and talk were politics But I ne\er was calmer and quieter or 
less nervous. Great events make me calm ; it is only trifles that irritate my 
nerves.” The courage which rises in the presence of danger, the presence of 
mind that is steadied and confirmed by doubt and anxiety, are qualities which 
become a throne. 


In the department of political biographies there appeared, early in the year 
“The Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval,” by his grandson, Spencer 
Walpole, belonging to the seiies of “rehabilitations ” which have been coming- 
out at intervals during the last thirty years. As Carlyle would persuade us 
that Frederick of Prussia was a model of justice and humanity, and Mr. Froude 
that Henry Till, was a virtuous and self-denvmg Christian, so Mr Walpole 
will have us think that Mr. Perceval was a very great man. All these have 
had their measure of success, if not so much as they desired, and Mr. Walpole 
in particular has done good service to the memory of his grandfather by clearing 
his character from more than one aspersion which has hitheito been allowed to 
rest upon it; and in fixing his rank as a statesman, we must never for°-et the 
times in which he lived and the men with whom he is forced into contrast. 
That he was not e-pual to the position of Prime Minister in dangerous and 

P,T-Lv 1 T 71 '7 That Le ffiUSt Suffer * chanson with 

Pitt, rox, Lord Grenville, and Canning not hie flatterers will deny. But it is 
too often taken for granted that such admissions as these are not the measure 
of his lnfenonty ; and that, if we compare him with the Ministers who have 
governed this country from the death of Sir Robert Walpole to the death of 
Lord Palmeiston, he will stand below the average. This may he fairlv doubted 
Mr. Perceval died, if not on the threshold of his career, before at leasf sufficient 
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time had been allowed to test Lis capacity for government, and without his 
having had the chance of living down the calumnies which all men m his posi- 
tion must expect to encounter. He was in some respects the Minister who 
bore the burden and heat of the day, while others survived to leap the harvest. 
All this should be remembered, and all lovers of fair play should thank Mr. 
Walpole for having brought it to our recollection. 

Two politico-biographical works, by the late Lord Dalling, come into this 
year’s notice of English literature : the third volume of his “ Life of Lord Pal- 
merston,” and his “ Histoiical Sketch of Sir Robert Peel.” 

The volume on Lord Palmerston is part of a work which bears only a frag- 
mentary character. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, the editor, finding Lord Dallmg’s 
documents on the subject m consideiable disorder, arranged them consecutively, 
and added a few of Lord Palmerston’s letters, with a slight connecting thread 
of statement. But although the hook is not, properly speaking, a biography of 
Lord Palmeiston, it possesses considerable value. The detailed part of the 
story relating entirely to Spanish politics is related by a confidential and zealous 
agent, who at the same time admires Ins principal and severely cuticises his 
instructions. Lord Dalling, more or less unconsciously, wrote a fragment of 
autobiography in the form of a Life of Lord Palmerston. He seems to have 
known but little of any of Lord Palmerston’s transactions with which he was 
not personally connected; but the details of a single diplomatic correspondence 
probably illustrate the character of a statesman as fully as the most comprehen- 
sive summary of his general policy The letters to Sir W. Temple which are 
published by Mi. Ashley are highly interesting. The popular estimate of Lord 
Palmerston’s frank, cheerful, and manly character is fully confirmed by the 
specimens which are published of his private correspondence. 

Lord Balling's work on Sir Robert Peel is but slight and unsatisfactory. 
The author modestly waives the ciedit of having said “anything veiy new ” 
about the character of Peel, but he indulges m the hope that he has comprised 
in this sketch “almost e\ery thing that has been said and is woith repeating.” 
This is, in its way, a considerable pretension for a volume of less than 150 
loosely printed pages, and we take lea^ e to think that the author has not come 
near fulfilling his promise. Ilaidly any eminent man of modem times presented 
to the world a nature so cunously simple m its general featuies as Sir Robert 
Peel. But it was constantly thrown into new and complex situations, and the 
multitudinous side-lights that fell upon it are not to be easily gathered into 
the focus of a few summary chapters. We do not quarrel with the geneial 
conception of the Conservative statesman that Lord Dalling gives us, its leading 
strokes are accurate enough, its prevailing tone is tiue. But it wants the light 
living touches of varying colour, the subtle suggestions which fill up and round 
off a rigid outline. It is, of couise, quite proper to delineate Peel’s character as 
typically that of “ the piactieal man ; ” but “practical men ” have made their 
way in politics before and after him; they professed to deal with political 
questions according to the same tests , some of them failed and some of them 
succeeded, but none of them could for an instant be confounded in respect of 
mental and moral quality with the leader of the high Protestants and unflinch- 
ing Protectionists, who cairied the Emancipation Act and the Repeal of the 
Cum Laws. 

Attached to the volume is a rather singular prefatory note, the writer of 
which observes that it may not he out of place here to remark “ the infinite 
pains which Lord Dalling took in the preparation of these sketches. He offered 
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to tlie public no crude work,, but one of wbicli both conception and execution 
were tbe result of mature thought. Whole pages after being set up would be 
printed again and again, and he would spend a morning sometimes m giving 
more finish to the style of a few paragraphs. He resembled a great painter m 
being unwilling to part with his work, and carried it about with him from 
place to place that he might be able to obey the inspiration of the moment, 
and add to it those felicitous touches which give such value to his labours ” 
The truth is that neither in matter nor in style is the es*ay before us one to 
warrant this encomium. The style is obscure, and occasionally bald , while as 
far as the substance is concerned, if Lord Dalling had no more to tell us about 
Sir Robert Peel than is contained between the two boaids of this volume, his 
manuscript might well have been left with his “Memoir of Lord Melbourne,” 
as “scarcely worthy to he added to his e Historical Characters.’ ” 

The “ Speeches of Edward Loid Lytton , with a Prefatory Memoir by his 
Son,” are a welcome instalment of the greater biogiaphical monument which is 
believed to he m preparation. The piesent memoir has 1 elation to the political 
side of Lord Lytton’s character, its moral and intellectual features aie only 
incidentally touched upon. 

His activity was various and versatile, but liis intellectual character was not 
m any sense many-sided. With the rare faculty of constructing a fictitious 
story Lord Lytton combined singular industry, which was stimulated by an im- 
patient love of distinction. An accomplished but not a profound scholar, he 
attempted with little success to write erudite treatises, and he published several 
volumes of veise, although nature had denied him the qualities of a poet. In 
the less arduous art of oratory he succeeded better than m any of his numerous 
experiments as an amateur. If he had little of the passion of politics, he 
entered with intelligent sympathy into party contests, and his literary tiaining 
furnished him with an abundant supply of illustrations and epigrammatic 
phrases. His own impulses were benevolent and generous, and on some ques- 
tions, such as copyright and the duties on paper and on newspaper stamps, he 
was better informed and more strongly convinced than the mass of those whom 
he addressed. In dealing with subjects such as the malt-tax or the income-tax, 
which were less closely connected with his habits of thought, he adopted with 
creditable facility the conventional tone of the House of Commons and of his 
own party ; yet it is impossible in reading his speeches on such topics not to 
feel that he is unconsciously assuming the imaginary character of a statesman 
in a novel. The few expressions of opinion m which the present Lord Lytton 
indulges himself may be safely accepted as well founded. He is evidently 
right in attributing a large part of his father’s success m life to his resolute 
industry. It is still more interesting to learn that Lord Lytton was extremely 
sensitive to the thoughts and feelings of those around him. His son may pos- 
sibly be mistaken m thinking that he cared little for praise bestowed on his 
intellectual ability. A score of prefaces and the entire series of his poems 
would lead to the belief that he cherished a not ignoble desiie of literary fame. 
“Praise for any kind of moial goodness, the leady recognition of a generous 
motive or a lofty principle m his conduct, would almost overpower him ; and I 
have frequently seen it bring tears into his eyes. Similarly he writhed under 
calumny, or any misinterpretation of his moral character. ‘ It is more than 
injustice/ he once exclaimed, ‘ it is ingratitude. Men calumniate me : I would 
lay down my life to serve them.”’ 

We have, in Lord Colchester’s compilation of letters relating to “ Lord 
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Ellenborough’s Indian Administration,” simply a record of that statesman’s im- 
pressions while the events with which he was so intimately connected were 
occurring, or while public opinion with respect to them was most intense. We 
have no analysis of those impressions In the light which thnty years, beginning 
with fierce disputes and ending with a gieat calm, have thiown upon them If, 
therefore, the friends of any of the distinguished men whose lot was associated 
with that of Lord Ellenborough in India see reason to complain of injustice to 
honoured memories, let it be remembered that this is not history, but merely 
material for history, and that what Lord Ellenboiough wrote when his feelings 
were excited is chiefly valuable as vindication of his own character, and cannot 
be admitted, without rigorous tests, as evidence against those with whom he 
was associated. 

The Countess of Minto has edited, m very agreeable style, the a Life and 
Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliott, fiist Earl of Minto,” who was her great uncle. 
The Earl of Minto left a high name behind him, among Governor-Generals of 
India, as a careful, laborious, clear-sighted, just, benevolent, and courageous 
administrator. Without noise or pietension, he was a popular Governor- 
General ; he was not brilliant, but of solid ability and judgment. These three 
volumes of his memoirs terminate when his great work of Indian administra- 
tion began. He left England for India in December, 1806. After seven years 
of work as Governor-General, he reached England again m the summer of 1814^ 
and hurrying from London to rejoin in Scotland his wife, from whom he had 
been all this while separated, he died on the load, at the first day’s halting-place, 
in his sixty-fuuith year. He had been made an earl before his return to 
England, and during seven years of high public labour had aggrandised his 
children's fortunes. Apart from his own character, the first Lord Minto’s rela- 
tions with so many of the most prominent personages in Europe in a series of 
most important transactions suffice to justify the publication of his correspond- 
ence even on so ample a scale as the work before us. He was a good letter- 
writer ; he had a homely Scotch sensibleness which made him look at life and 
men m a plain real way ; he does not mount on stilts, and he is not dazzled nor 
overwhelmed by any singularity of events , above all, be is not — what it is the 
besetting sm of political people to be — fussy. That is, he keeps his eje cleaily 
set on the vital paits of the matter in hand, and is not agitated, as weaker men 
are, by trivialities Lady Minto, the editor of the work, has been fortunate m 
her materials. Lord Minto was an excellent letter- wi iter, and had matters of 
great interest constantly to write about to his wife. Burke and Windham are 
valuable correspondents. Letteis to Lady Elliott from hei sister, Lady Malmes- 
bury, are very pleasant contributions to the work. It is right to add that Lady 
Minto has made a skilful use of her materials, and done nothing to spoil their 
effect. 

The “ Journal of Henry Cockburn, being a Continuation of the Memorials 
of His Time,” carries us back to a publication of eighteen years ago. Although 
the present volumes cannot compaie with the preceding one in those elements 
of interest which depend on what is quaint, humorous, and antique, they 
abound in matter of gieat practical importance, and m facts and speculations 
affecting the most burning questions of the present day — the future of Political 
Parties, the effects of Parliamentary Reform, the Scotch Poor Law, the Scotch 
Church, Ecclesiastical Patronage, the Appellate Jurisdiction, the state of Educa- 
tion. Here is a solid and substantial bill of fare, at all events; but there is 
more general interest in the personal sketches which are scattered up and down 
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the volumes . Lord Cockburn was one of the few Wings who never joined in 
tlie sneers at Scott’s conversational abilities u What astonishes me e\ en more 
than Scott’s genius is his sense/’ said he in reply to some priggish } onngster 
■who was repeating like a panot the common talk of the a Re\ lowers.” We 
here find a tribute to the author of “ Waverlev/’ of which, though balanced by 
adverse criticisms founded on a misconception of his character, is in itself all 
that his worshippers could ask. 

“What extraordinary combination of genius with industry ; of glory with 
modesty j of poetical powers, without any of the defects of the poetical tempera- 
ment. ... If literature can boast of a brighter example of professional 
authorship with good sense, good conduct, and good manners; of im entire 
fancy with regular laboui , of simplicity with unchecked success and applause , 
and of genius being ne\er consideied as any excuse, or even as am temptation, 
for the slightest failure in the performance of any duty — I know not wheie it L.” 

The character of Brougham is the must elaborate piece of writing m the 
whole journal, and though the style is occasionally inelegant, it is on the whole 
a masterly composition. Loid Cockburn sa^s — 

“It is impossible to contemplate this astonishing person without the highest 
admiration and the deepest sorrow. His character is marked by such strong 
lines, and has been evolved in such unequivocal facts, that it is liable to no 
material doubt Its peculiarity consists in the conti as fc which exists between 
the excellence of his intellectual and the defects of his moral nature.” 

And then he proceeds to work out this contrast in detail, with a knowledge 
of the subject and a power of expression which combine into a brilliant master- 
piece. The chief charge which the Whigs have brought against Brougham is 
that he intrigued to supplant Loid Grey, being desnous to be Prime Minister 
himself. Grey’s demeanour to him, as described by Lord Cockburn, certainly 
favours the supposition. 

“I saw these two remarkable men meet at Oxenford one day before the 
festival was held, and nobody who witnessed the scene can ever forget it. . . . 
Brougham walked directly up to Grey, who was standing conversing and 
made the gesture, though timidly, of one intending to shake hands. Lord Grey 
made no corresponding gesture, but diew himself up, made no sign of recognition, 
but in steady silence looked a calm repulse.” 

But Lord Brougham, in his own autobiography, has quoted a letter from 
Lord Grey, in which the latter expressly denies that he had ever suspected Lord 
Brougham of intriguing against himself. 

In editing the “Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque” (his uncle; Mr. 
Edward de Fonblanque has given an agreeable volume to the world. Albany 
Fonblanque’s life was simple and unexciting, but his labours are identified with 
the political and literary history of his age. There was an individuality about 
his work which was very maiked, and which made him known as a sort of 
personal acquaintance to many who were ignorant of his name. His pithy 
little articles in the Examine ) , of which he was the editor, were eagerly 
looked for every week, and exercised considerable influence ; and they deserve 
to be remembered for their literary merit as well as for the light which they 
throw on the politics of the period 

Of biographies not having reference to politics, we mention first the third 
and concluding volume of Mr Forster’s “ Life of Charles Dickens.” What 
kind of impressions does this record give us of the last twenty years of the 
great humourist’s career ? Apart from the domestic story, of which we can 
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only partially judge, as Mr. Forster is commendably reticent in bis account of it, 
we look at the man of genius and the balance of bis jojs and sufferings as con- 
nected with tbe exercise of bis great gifts, and tbe answer is that tbe impression 
is a melancholy one We see a man of genius killing himself by inches in the 
effort to make money. The strong man breaks down by constantly straining 
his powers a little too far; the work which was once done spontaneously 
without a conscious effort has to be performed at high pressure, and with an 
ever-increasing sense of its painfulness , and, moreover, as Mr. Forster says 
himself, the task under which Dickens ultimately broke down was one which, 
if not below his dignity, was at least not the highest to which he might have 
devoted hnnself. Should a man of genius show himself m public for money ? 
Should a great novelist condescend to be an actor ? These are questions which 
we need not answer ; there is much to be said on both sides ; but at least it is 
painful to see a man whose powers were m their way unrivalled actually working 
himself to death m an employment which, to say the least of it, did not give 
scope for the worthiest employment of his faculties And what was the cause 
of this restless, unceasing, unsatisfactory labour ? The answer is only too 
plain; but we preface it by oue distinct statement. “No man,” says Mr. 
Forster, “ could care essentially less for money ” than Dickens. We fully and 
unreservedly accept the statement. We believe as fully as Mr. Forster that 
Dickens was as generous a man as could he named, and was entirely above any 
sordid desire for money-making ; and yet he himself tells us m the plainest 
language that his primary motive for undertaking a task of this kind was the 
pecuniary rewaid. The pages of this hook are painfully full of the subject. 
He wanted, says Mr. Forster, to make a provision for his sons It is impossible 
to avoid the i ejection that he had apparently ample means for providing for a 
large family by the ordmaiy exercise of his profession ITe was beyond all 
compaiison the most popular author who ever wrote English. He twice 
received, as Mr. Forster tells us, a thousand pounds for a story not half the 
length of one of the numbers of “ Copperlield ; ” and Mr. Forster adds that 
there are no “ other such instances m the history of literature.” The success 
of his writings was beyond all precedent. The Chnstmas numbeis of “ All the 
Year Round ” had a sale of 300,000. He was to receive 7,5007. for 25,000 
copies of “ Edwin Drood,” and to have half the profit of all sales beyond that 
number ; whilst during his life the sales reached 50,000 copies. Scott in all his 
glory was not to be compared with Dickens m point of immediate popularity. 
Surely, one would think, a man in such a position might be independent enough 
"of pecuniary cares to allow Ins mind due rest and employ it upon worthy tasks. 
The arguments, <liowever, which induced Dickens to lecture in America m spite 
of Mr. Forster’s dissuasion are carefully given in a paper drawn up on the 
occasion ; and simply come to this, that he calculated upon making 15,5007. by 
eighty readings. On his return from America he continued his readings in 
England , and calculates that by both together he will have made 28,0007, in a 
year and a half. 

The warning voice came to Dickens five years Defore his death. In February, 
18G5, he was attacked by a severe illness which Forster tells us, “ put a broad 
mark between his past life and what remained to him of the future.” From that 
time a lameness began m bis left foot, which never afterwards wholly left him, 
attended by great suffering, and which baffled experienced physicians. To the 
last he persisted in believing that his illness was purely local; “hut,” says 
Forster, “that this was an error is now certain, and it is more than probable 
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that, if the nervous danger and disturbance it implied had been correctly ap- 
preciated at the time, its warning might have been of priceless value to 
Dickens.” Unhappily, he never thought of husbanding his strength, except for* 
the purpose of making fresh demands upon it, and he insisted on taking his 
ordinary exercise on the weak limb during heavy snowstoims. On his return 
from a rush which he made for relaxation into France, he was m the terrible 
railway accident at Staplehurst on June 0, a day destined, seven years 
afterwards, to be fatal to him ; and no doubt the excitement of the cata- 
stro x he, followed as it was by nervous apprehensions as to what might be the 
consequences of the shock, was not calculated to improve his health. It was 
plain that he needed rest and repose, but neither would he grant himself on 
this side the grave. The doctors examined his heart, and found only li want of 
muscular power,” together with 11 remarkable irritability ” in that organ. Of 
course they said, as they always do say, that there was nothing u organic ” the 
matter with it, and when they say that and a man still feels himself none the 
better for their advice, he had better go home at once and make his will * but 
that was not the view of Dickens. “ Of course,” he wrote to Forster, u I am 
not so foolish as to suppose that all my work can have been achieved without 
some penalty. . . but tomes have already brought me round, and so I have 
accepted an offer from Chappell’s, of Bond Street, of 50 /. a night for 30 nights 
to read in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Pails.” 

This was the way in which, neglecting the rest which the doctors had pre- 
scribed along with their tonics, he set about curing his “ iiritable heart.” It is 
tiue that by the arrangement now made he was released from all the care and 
expense of management , but, at the same time, says Forster, it required “ such 
rapid and repeated change of nights at distant places as kept him almost wholly 
in a railway carriage when not at the reading desk or in bed, thus adding 
enormously to the physical fatigue.” Forster protested , but Dickens would not 
admit a shadow of misgiving, and the success everywhere went even far beyond 
that of las former readings. Yet the very letter which told Forster of las un- 
interrupted success informed him also that he had (i a heavy cold upon him, and 
was very tired and depressed ; ” but, so far from leaving off, Dickens was tempted 
with an offer for 50 more nights, for which he meant to ask them 70/. a night. 
The final arrangement was that he was to deliver 42 readings at GO/ a mriit. 
This was in August, 1866. In September he had more warnings. “I think, 
he wrote to Forster in September, “ there is some strange influence in the 
atmosphere. Twice last week I was seized in a most distressing manner, ap- 
parently m the heart, but, I am persuaded, only in the nervous system.” At the 
same time he could not sleep, and found " a dozen oysters and a little champagne 
between the parts the best restorative.” On January 15, 1867, he started 
on the second course, but so soon as the 21st he wrote from Liverpool: 

“ Tlie enthusiasm has been unbounded. On Friday night I quite astonished 
myself, but I was taken so faint afterwards that they laid me on a sofa m the 
hall for half an hour. I attribute it to my distressing inability to sleep at 
night, and to nothing worse.” In 1870, between January 11 and March 
lo, he delivered his twelve Metropolitan readings, taking leave of his 
audience in the following words, alluding to his intention to devote himself for 
the future to writing alone “ In but two short weeks from this time I hope 
that you may enter in your own homes on a new series of readings, at which 
my assistance will he indispensable ,• but from these garish lights I vanish now 
for evermore, with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful, affectionate farewell” But 
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every day of those readings and all his remaining days were marked by some 
symptoms which showed the disastrous effect of old excitement. His last 
public appearances were in April, at the Newsvendors’ Dinner, and on the 30th 
of the same month, when he leturned thanks for Literature at the Royal 
Academy Dinner. On May 7 he read to Forster the fifth number of 
“ Edwin Drood/ 7 and had recently breakfasted with Mr. Gladstone. On the 
17th he was to attend the Queen’s Ball with his daughter, but his foot got 
worse and prevented him. On May 22 Forster and Dickens met for the last 
time at dinner. il The death of Maik Lemon, of which he had heard that 
day, led his thoughts to the crowd of friendly companions in Letters and Art 
who had so fallen from the ranks since we played Ben Jonson together that we 
were left almost alone. i And none beyond his sixtieth year/ he said ; 1 very 
few even fifty. 7 £ It is no good to talk of it/ 1 suggested. 1 We shall not think 
of it the less/ was his reply. 77 On May 32 he was at Gadshill, and on June 9 
the telegram reached Forster at Launceston, which told him that his dearest 
friend was no more. The few days at Gadshill Had been given wholly to his 
novel, but his family observed in him an unusual appearance of fatigue. <( He 
seemed very weary. On the Cth he was out with the dogs, in which he 
delighted, for the last time. On Tuesday, the 7th, he drove with his sister-in- 
law to Cobham Wood, dismissing the carriage there and walking home. On 
June 8 he passed all the day writing m the chalet, coming over for luncheon, 
and, much against his custom, returning to his work. In the last lines he wrote 
he nnagmes such a brilliant morning as had risen on that 8th of June shining 
on the old city of Rochester He was late in leaving the ch&let, wrote some 
letters, and sat down to dinner at 6 $ but it was hardly begun before Miss 
Hogarth saw with alarm a singular expression of trouble and pam on his face. 
u For an hour/ 7 he told her, u he had been very ill, but he wished dinner to go 
on. 77 These were his last coherent words. Rising, he fell to the ground on his 
side. u On the ground 77 were his last words. His sons and daughter came to 
him, and Mr. Beard, but he was beyond all care or hope. At ten minutes past 
6 p.m. on Thursday, June 9, he breathed his last, aged fifty-eight years and 
four months. 

As a classic, “ Boswell’s Life 77 receives at length the honour of an exact 
reprint of the first edition. u The reader/ 7 as Mr. Fitzgerald, the editor, says in 
his preface, u will have the satisfaction of having before him the original text 
of BoSwell’s first edition, exactly as it was printed — with the old spelling, 
punctuation, paragraphs — and without any of the shapings and polishings 
which have been found necessary to give it the air of a modem work. 77 But 
beyond giving us this exact reprint of the first edition, Mr. Fitzgerald has done 
little to earn our gratitude. His notes are careless. He is not accurate him- 
self, and he does not detect inaccuracy m others. A man who would edit 
Boswell should be able to say with Boswell, “I have sometimes had to run half 
over London in order to fix a date correctly. 77 

u Autobiography of A. B. Granville, M.D./ 7 edited by his daughter. These 
volumes contain much that is amusing. Their second title is " Eighty-eight 
Years of the Life of a Physician. 77 Dr Granville was an Italian by birth and 
parentage, but his maternal grandmother was an Englishwoman, and at the age 
of 23 he assumed her patronymic apparently with the view of furthering his 
admission into the British navy, the department in which his active life com- 
menced. After some years of naval and political adventure, he established him- 
self as a physician in Savile Row in 1817. He could by no means show such 
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a Iwre cVoY of illustrious patients as was possessed by Iris contemporary, Sir 
Henry Holland, but be bad seen professionally or otherwise many person* whose 
very names seem to belong so completely to a post age that it almost startles 
one to find that they were known in the flesh by a person who only died the 
year befoie last. Among them aie the widow of Chailes Edward , the widow 
of Philippe Egalite, who denounced to her young medical attendant the u out- 
rageous immodesty ” of Mdme. de Genlis , Mrs. Siddons, Sir Joseph Banks, Volta, 
the Emperor Napoleon and several of his brothers, Cuuer, the Humboldts, 
Brande, and Heischel. He knew Madame de Stael, and gives an amusing 
account of Sheridan’s presentation to her. lie bemoaned with ex-lung Joseph 
of Spain the foolish invasion of Stiasburgby “ce \ aunen/' the late Emperor 
of the French 

Dr, Granville was a good musician and a cle^ er actor. But his counsel to 
young peisons who on entering life maybe feted and flattered for their possession 
of similar gifts is so judicious that we are tempted to quote the whole para- 
graph — 

“It is my fixed and well considered opinion, that to a young man engaged 
in serious pursuits, the prodigious waste of hours of the night, and not un- 
fiequently even of the day, which music is certain to entail, is perhaps its least 
evil, more particularly to one who has to practise a learned profession. But 
there are other and even more serious disadvantages to be deprecated under the 
circumstances, which will occur to the minds of most men of the world, dan- 
gerous alike to both soul and body. In the course of sixty years of inter-social 
life, I have not known a single individual remarkable for musical talents as an 
amateur in early life, monopolising all the invitations at evening parties, 
receiving all the petting and charming accueils of the fair sex, who proved good 
for anything else afterwards On my first settling in London as a half-pay naval 
surgeon in the early part of this century, what most stood m my way was the 
fact that at the brilliant soirees of Lady Oharleville in Piccadilly Teirace, I had 
often alternated the recitations of one of the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses’ with my singing 1 Yo que soy contrabandista, y a nadie tengo miedo,’ 
accompanied by the guitar. That fashionable reputation stuck to me long 
enough to make me abjure my talents, for whenever the name of the * Doctor’ 
was mentioned or recommended, the icy remark invariably followed — e Oh, he 
who used to sing and play on the Spanish guitar, you mean.’ Let no prudent 
father he anxious to make of his son a musical dilettante !” 

Dr. Granville called Bournemouth and Kissingen into existence, and when 
the landlady of the hotel at Buxton complained to him of the desertion of the 
Derbyshire spring, he promised to “ write up ” that too, and he did so. 

Under the not very significant title of “Threading my Way,” Mr. Robert 
Dale Owen, the son of the well-known Socialist, has been publishing a series 
of autobiographical articles in the Atlantic Monthly , They are now col- 
lected in a volume which records Mr. Owen’s recollections of the first twenty- 
six years of his life. In America Mr. Owen has made some political reputation ; 
m England he is perhaps chiefly known as one of the most prominent retailers 
of the marvels of Spiritualism. In this volume, however, there is little 
leference either to the Spiritualism or to the politics — a fact which certainly 
does not diminish its interest. In the course of his early life Mr. Owen became 
acquainted with various distinguished people, and has a few characteristic anec- 
dotes. . He saw Lafayette shortly before the Revolution of 1830 , and received 
from him some curious stories about Washington. He made acquaintance with 
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George Combe, with “ L E. L.” and with other minor celebrities Perhaps his 
most interesting passage is an account of a dinner with Bentham ; and we will 
conclude by quoting the characteristic blessing with which the old philosopher 
dismissed him. “ God bless you/’ said the venerable thinker — he was then 
nearly eighty — “ if there be such a being , and, at all events, my young friend, 
take care of youiself.” 

Signor Campanella, the author of “ My Life, and What I Learnt m It,” 
informs us that he writes his autobiography in order to impress upon the 
woild the lessons derived from his own experience. We should perhaps have 
a little difficulty in drawing out those lessons in a complete form ; but their 
general nature is such as might be expected from an aident Italian patriot of 
1848. They have been proclaimed with abundant eloquence in a good many 
countries, and we do not know that Signor Campanella’s personal experiences 
throw any new light upon the subject. If he differs from other members of the 
extreme Liberal paity in Italy, it is perhaps in the circumstance that, having 
been a monk, his hatied of the pnesthood is rather more prominent than usual. 

Mr. Curwen’s “ History of Booksellers, the Old and the New,” is unques- 
tionably an amusing book. Its chapters treat respectively of the “ Booksellers 
of the Olden Times” — which “ olden times” extend from the invention of 
printing to Lackmgton, of Finsbury Pavement ; of the “ Longman Family,” as 
patrons of classical and educational literature,* of “Constable, Oadell, and 
Black,” associated with the origin of the Edinburgh Review, the “ Waverley 
Novels,” and the “Encyclopaedia Bntannica;” of “John Murray,” encourager 
of belles lettres and travels; of “William Blackwood” and his Magazine; 
of “Chambers, Knight, and Cassell,” promoteis of popular literature; of 
“Henry Colburn,” famed for three-volume novels and light literature; of the 
religious “ Biungtons, Parkers, and James Nisbet;” of technical literature, 
lepresented legally and medically by “Butterworth and Churchill;” of 
“ Moxon,” and poetical literature ; of “ Kelly and Virtue,” as distributors of 
numbers; of “Thomas Tegg,” first in the “ lemamder trade”, of “Thomas 
Nelson,” providing our children’s literature, of “ Simpkm, Marshall and Co 
as collectors for the country ; of “ Charles Edward Mudie,” the gigantic circu- 
lator, and “ W. H. Smith and Son,” puiveyors of intellectual fare for railway 
travellers. A chapter on provincial booksellers concludes the series. These 
divisions, however, must not be too logically cnticised. While, for instance, 
we find Scott, Byron, and Mooie associated with the older firms, we can scarcely 
accept Mr. Moxon as the mam repiesentative of poetical literature. For prac- 
tical purposes — that is, for the benefit of those who wish for some easy guide 
in their search after gossip — the arrangement is sufficiently correct. 

We give an anecdote relative to Charles Eivingion, the founder of a well- 
known firm which has now flouiished for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
and is m fact the oldest of existing firms. 

A poor vicar in a remote country diocese had preached a sermon so accept- 
able to his parishioners that they begged him to have it printed, and full of the 
honour conferred and the greater honours about to come, the cleigyman at once 
started for London, as recommended, to Kivmgton, to whom he triumphantly 
related the object of his journey. Eivington agreed to his proposals, and 
asked how many copies he would like struck off. “ Why, sir,” replied the 
clergyman, “ I have calculated there are in the kingdom ten thousand parishes, 
and that each parish will at least take one and others more, so that I think wo 
may venture to print thirty-five or thirty -six thousand copies.” The experienced 
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booliseller ; -we are told, pretended to act on tins monstrous suggestion ; but two 
months passed before the clergyman learned the result of his venture. Growing 
impatient, he asked Rivington to send in the account at once, though he 
generously added that he was in no hurry about the remittance which was of 
course his due. Much to his surprise, he received the following * — 

The Rev. Dr. * * * To C Rivington, Dr. 

£ s. a. 

To printing and paper, 35,000 copies of sermon . . 785 5 0 

By sale of 17 copies of said sermon 15 0 


Balance due to C. Rivington 


£784: 0 0 


Shortly afterwards he received a letter, in which the good-natured bookseller 
confessed that he had merely been jesting with his leverend friend, having 
really printed no more than a hundred copies, of the expense of which he made 
a present to the author. 

The “ Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch ; with a Brief Memoir/’ 
gives us the picture of one of the few men who in a short life have done very much 
and have done everything well, and whose greatest grief has been caused by their 
inability to do more. He had toiled with indomitable energy m that vast field 
of later Jewish literature which has exercised on the thought, the philosopny, 
and even on the legislation of Europe an influence not easily to he measured, but 
which remains for all but the scantiest minority of scholars an unknown, if not 
a repulsive, wilderness. In this wide region it had been his hope to work the 
rich mines of knowledge which even for the most diligent and clear-headed of 
workmen must be at first, and perhaps must long remain, an almost inextricable 
labyrinth. Mr. Deutsch exulted in his sojourn of twent}*- years “in the midst 
of that Parthenon called the British Museum,” “ the treasures of which were 
at his heck and call all days and all hours — Alexandria, Rome, Carthage, 
Jerusalem, Sidon, Tyre, Athens.” The work which he crowded into these 
twenty years was prodigious, hut the hundred and ninety essays and articles 
written for “ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,” for the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
and for “ Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature,” with the articles in the 
Quarterly JReview on the “Talmud” and “Islam,” were, as he hoped, merely 
preparatory to the great task of his life— a complete Treatise on the Talmud 
and other portions of ancient Jewish literature. His one great effort, in all his 
work, had been to realise the life of the men who left as their bequest to 
posterity the vast mass of Hebrew lore in the Talmud and other Commentaries 
on the Bible. Eor years he had toiled on in something like confidence that he 
should be able to do this. In the very prime of manhood this confidence 
deserted him, and he began to regard as a rash task the attempt to “resuscitate 
a time which, perhaps, after all, had better remain dead ” 

“ Who ^ knows (he asks) perhaps, after all, I may be only and really in a 
dream, while I fancy I see golden towers and palaces gleaming m the dark 
blue depths, streets, and market-places crowded with a motley crew — Roman, 
Greek, Byzantine, J ewish, Indian, and the rest — hearing the vague wild hum of 
strange dead voices, and seeing, above all, the weird, strained look in their eyes 
which prays and implores unceasingly— Redeem us. . . . What will it 
avail anybody when I have proved to ocular demonstration that they had 
wisdom, and prowess, and honesty, and wit, and humour (which is more), and 
passions, and love in those buried days? For, after all, this is the end of all 
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investigation into history or art ; they were even as we are. Why, theiefore 
not be satisfied with this general result ? ” 

The light around him and within him was, in fact, being overclouded by the 
darkest shadows. lie was utterly oppressed by a sense of the futility of his 
own self-sacrifice : — 

u It is that (he says) I might be a thousand times more useful to my imme- 
diate friends by not guing myself up thus utterly to labours which, taken all 
in all, will amount to but very, very little, m the long lun I may prove and 
bring out a few details j I may teach a few — and these genei ally don’t need to 
be taught this— that man is not bad from the beginning, and certainly not because 
he does not happen to dress and eat quite m the approved fashion. But, after 
all, what is the having done this compared to a real, good, active, useful life, when 
days mean days and nights mean nights ,* a life not a prey to all kinds of haunt- 
ing things, and one which has a real — not a so-called ideal — aim and purpose 

Possessed of a remarkably robust constitution, Mr. Deutsch found himself 
at an early age attacked by a disease of which neither he nor his fi lends suspected 
the nature, but which inflicted on him fearful agonies m its conflict with his great 
natural strength He had not reached his fortieth year when this disease first 
began to show its effects. Up to that time he had enjoyed what seemed to him 
a robust health, which tempted him to disiegard the ordinary precautions needed 
to preserve it. He had acquired the habit of almost incessant toil, and taught 
himself that he could scarcely afford time for dinner, certainly none for idleness. 

“Reminiscences of Porty- three Years in India.” By Lieut -General Sir 
George Lawrence — A plain, honest narrative of really important events, 
deliveied direct by an eye-witness, will have its value as long as the events 
themselves are canvassed. Just such a story is that before us, a careful perusal 
of which will, we venture to say, leave every reader impressed with respect for 
the teller, as well as better informed than he could have been before on certain 
most important episodes of the modern history of India. Sir Geoige Lawrence, 
one of a distinguished brotherhood of Indian heroes, shared prominently in three 
of these episodes, and his part m them fills a work not a word of which is 
superfluous, the less eventful portions of his foity-three years’ service being 
given m the barest outline, so as merely to connect these episodes properly. As 
military secretary to the ill-fated envoy at Cabul when the Afghans rose 
against us, and as that one of the captives after Macnaghten’s murder who 
was most trusted by Akhbar Khan, and employed in his attempts at diplomacy 
with Pollock, he had peculiar opportunities of witnessing the events that fol- 
lowed the overthrow of our rule by the country wq overran with ease two 
years before, when he had entered it with Keane’s invading force. As our 
political agent at Peshawur duiing the Sikh war that led to the annexation of 
the Punjaub, Lawrence a second time became a captive, owing to the treachery 
of those he had been appointed to watch, and was only released by the com- 
plete triumph of British arms over the troops that Runjeet Singh had left to 
incompetent successors at the battle of Goojerat Finally, as Governor-General’s 
agent in Rajpootana during the mutiny, he was instrumental in preserving that 
congeries of petty native states faithful to our side during the darkest horns 
our rule in India has ever known. 

“Recollections of Sir George L’Estrange.” — It is not wonderful that the 
“ recollections ” of a veteran should become obscure after the lapse of sixty 
years, and it is not likely that the author will ever be quoted as an authority 
for the history of the Peninsular War. Yet his picture of his own share in it is 
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interesting. He served in the campaign of 1813-14, hi the 31st Regiment, having 
for his brigadier Sir John Byng, whose kind care for the>oung subaltern is 
well shown m the following stoiy — L’Estrange showed Sir J ohn Byng the bare 
sldn of his foot, both shoe and stocking being worn through. Sir John said, 
u I think I have a pair of shoes that I will lend you,” which he did, adding, u I 
shall not he ashamed to take them back -when we meet our own baggage.” 
This L’Estrange promised and performed, (i though they weie nearly by that 
time in the state of my old cast-off ones.” lie describes a night letreat in the 
Pyrenees. He saw a gentleman m a blue military frock-coat and a round hat, 
ridmg in the opposite direction to that of the march, and heard him say, i£ Right 

about, light about. It is odd if ten thousand British cannot show their 

faces to thirty thousand Erenchmen.” It was Picton His division was in the 
rear, and they were falling back upon it. However, this gleam of hope did not 
last long, and the retreat was continued. Next morning the French army made 
a most deteimined attack on the allies. L 5 Estrange saw a battalion of Portu- 
guese scattered and lunmng like mad, and a large body of French menaced the 
position. He thought things were looking bad, but immediately afterwards he 
saw a regiment of redcoats go at the Fiench column like bulldogs. The French 
stood their ground wonderfully, and for a moment it appeared doubtful what the 
issue would be ; but just as the regiment got within a few paces of the column 
he saw the two colours go out in fiont of the line almost up to the French 
bayonets, the battalion followed, and drove the French before it. This legi- 
ment was the 21st Fusiliers One of the ensigns who earned its colours was 
Francis Russell, whose fag L’Estrange had been at school. “ Hurrah for West- 
minster ! ” said he The French attack failed and they retreated, and the 
British having been reinforced took again their old position. The battle of 
Toulouse was well seen by the author without his being called upon to take 
any active part in it. The Spaniards, who commenced the attack, were unable 
to make any impression on the French lines, and were in fact driven hack, and 
it was not until Lord Wellington sent a considerable number of redcoats to the 
front that the tide of battle turned. For a long time L’Estrange was in despair 
of the result , the fire sometimes retiring filled him with dismay, and the 
advancing fire was slow and apparently indecisive. The interest of these 
(l recollections” ceases with the taking of Toulouse. 

Turning to the department of history, we have to note that great attention 
has been drawn to the concluding volumes, the second and third, of Mr. Fronde’s 
History of the u English in Ireland,” of which the first volume appeared last 
year. The period which is now surveyed begins with Lord Townsend’s ad- 
mmistiation, and ends with the Union. Mr. Fl’oude writes with his usual 
vigour and picturesqueness of style ; hut we venture to think the praises he 
has received from most critics on this score are a little overwrought. There 
is a monotony m his terseness, a vagueness m Ms declamation. He does not 
marshal his facts or proportion his subject m general with sufficient judgment. 
He is not clear and consecutive in his notice of the personages which appear 
on the scene. Hence, the narrative, though at 6rst view brilliant and facile, 
is not so easy of digestion as it would appear to be be. Mr. Fro ude’s diagnosis 
of the^Insh case is somewhat as follows . — The Irish, to begin with, were a 
collection of semi-savage tribes, liung, as such tribes do, in a state of constant 
internecine war, which kept their numbers at a low level, and effectually pre- 
vented the growth among them of any sort of improvement. In this state of 
things the island was invaded by the English, the scheme of the invasion 
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being' that the successful invaders should become the aristocracy of the country , 
and this scheme, as Mr. Froude observes, would not have been a bad one if it 
had been carried out, and if the new aristocracy had done their duty by 
civilising the people over whom they bore rule. Unhappily they did no such 
thing, but fell into the habits of the conquered race, and became leaders in 
their barbarism. Ireland thus continued pretty neaily m its original condi- 
tion, except as to the small district included m the Pale, which was rather 
more civilised, down to the time of the Beformation. Through the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Government oscillated between treating the native Irish as 
savages to be exterminated, and governing them by the process of making 
alliances with the strongest chiefs and supporting them against the rest. This 
went on, with the results which might have been expected, to the time of 
J ames L, who tried the plan of colonising the country with English and Scotch 
settlers. This plan produced great and durable results, but it inflicted terrible 
sufferings on both parties. Most unhappily, it was so timed that the distinction 
between the race of the colonists and the race of the natives came to coincide 
with the distinction between the Protestant and Catholic religions, and, as if 
that was not enough, the Protestants were divided among themselves into 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. Ireland thus became m the course of the 
seventeenth century a battle-field for three sects and two races. When the 
Protestants were united ever so impel fectly, and backed by the power of Great 
Britain evei so fitfully, the Catholics were helpless before them j but when- 
ever the two Protestant sections were divided, and one of them called in the 
Catholics against the other, the result was that the Catholics rose against both, 
and the country was the scene of massacre and civil war in their most horrible 
shapes. These phenomena repeated themselves, m slightly different shapes 
and at various intervals, fiom the early pait of the seventeenth century down 
to the Union, and the condition of affans with which we aie familiar and for 
which we have to provide is the direct result of them, and cannot be under- 
stood except by leference to them. Mr Froude has an inveterate repugnance 
to the faith and practice of the Itoman Catholic Church as exemplified m Irish 
politics, and he show3 it. lie has a supreme contempt for the foibles of the 
lush nature, which he parades almost gratuitously But if Mr. Froude 
denounces the Catholic Celts in terms that their advocates may take some 
exception to, he is no less outspoken with regard to their English rulers. If 
he could not offer ample justification for his charges and his assertions, refer- 
ring by way of confirmation to Parliamentary records and official correspond- 
ence, his volumes would be a series of atrocious libels on the representatives 
of the Protestant minority who systematically misgoverned their country; 
while if anything could extenuate the crimes of the Celts, or the corruption 
and time-serving of the patriots and Ministerialists who made up the Dublm 
Assembly, it would have been the trimming and vacillating policy of succes- 
sive English Cabinets. Mr. Eroude has not over-coloured the abominable 
atrocities perpetrated by the rebels and the members of the secret associations. 
ITe has not exaggerated the wrong-headed folly and selfish recklessness of the 
i( patnots ” who provoked the excesses which perpetually envenomed the re- 
lations of all parties, he may perhaps have rested lightly on the reprisals 
exercised by soldiers and Protestant \ olunteers But whatever the crimes of 
the disaffected Irish, whatever the guilt of the agitators who traded on their 
disaffection, the English Ministers charged with governing the country must 
be condemned as accomplices before the acts. 
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One Irishman Mr. Fronde vindicates throughout, and of no character of the 
century does he speak more -warmly than the statesman whom he calls the 
Cl gieat Earl of Clare.” Transplanted across the Channel, Fitzgibbon sank into 
comparative insignificance, yet through his long Irish caieer he proved himself 
the good genius of England, and it would have "been well for successive Ad- 
ministrations had they walked consistently by his advice Xo man understood 
his countiymen better, and far from falling into the fashion of the day — flatter- 
ing their vanity, and pandering to their foibles — he ne\ er hesitated to let them 
know his mind. At the outset of his caieer, he spoke boldly against the 
Government when he differed fiom it, to the sacrifice of his hopes of profes- 
sional ad\ an cement. Subsequently he took office, and he continued m place 
through the greater pait of a long lifetime, but simply because he believed 
that the prosperity of Ireland was involved in the suppoi t of English ascend- 
ency. He needed no small physical coinage to challenge the pistols of a furious 
and bellicose Opposition, m the days when Judges used to “go on the ground,” 
and when an English State Secretary was called out by a notorious fire-eater 
u in order to test the stuff he was made of.” It needed no small moral 
courage to invite the obloquy of the people he lived among by giving the 
Dublin mob his frank opinion of their cowaidice, and habitually speaking in 
favour of measures that were equally beneficial and unpalatable/ Mr. Froude 
says : — 


“ Grattan has been beatified by tradition as tbe saviour of his country. In 
his own land his memory is adored. His glittering declamations are studied 
as models of oratoiy wherever the English language is spoken. Fitzgibbon is 
the object of a no less intense national execration. He was followed to his 
grave with curses, and dead cats were flung upon his coffin. If undaunted 
courage, if the power to recognise and the will to act upon unpalatable 
truths, if the steady preference of fact to falsehood, if a resolution to oppose at 
all hazards those wild illusions which had lain at all times at the root of Ire- 
land's unhappiness be the constituents of greatness in an lush statesman, 
Grattan and Fitzgibbon are likely hereafter to change places m the final 
estimate of history.” 


In the Life and Death of John of Barn ev eld” Mr. Motley has sustained his 
high character as an historian. Though Mr. Motley’s nationality is American, 
not English, we claim his hook as one of the ornaments of our literature this 
year being, as it is, published by Murray. Nothing can exceed the pains 
which the writer has bestowed on this most interesting political study. But 
it is not, strictly speaking, what the volumes profess themselves to he. Barne- 

i llV ^ Se ? nt y; two yea f ’ and we have the recor< ! of the last ten of them 
P® p* 1S > tiiat in “ History of the United Netherlands” Mr. 
Motley had already dealt with the previous sixty-two years. The great Advo- 
cate was so hound up with everything that went on, not only in his own 
country but one might almost say throughout Europe, for so many years, that 
it wouid be hard to write his Life apart from tbe general history. What Mr 

uS, rn°!wV a , t0 TP te “ yeaM of Netherlands history, to call it the 
ofth* Kfif f 1 * * 0f PP of Barneyeld ,” therefore to tell tbe latest events 
itfh* It hi P™ eve J d at S' eatel ’ ttan he most likely would have done 

if the book had been lettered as the fifth and sixth volumes of tbe “History of 

T « pM per. o, the e«end 

I ’* r - :d llke a Llfe oE Bameveld, He wlo lad always been an im- 
portant figure now becomes the central figure; and, when we come to his 
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trial and death, lie absorbs our whole interest. Indeed, to make this latter 
part dramatically complete, tlie Life of Barneveld is, so to speak, continued 
after his death m the personal fortunes of his friends and family, during 
several yeais of which Mr. Motley does not give us the public history. 

The work of Professor Stubbs is the first (i Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, at once minute and continuous, which has been undertaken since a 
wholly new light has been thrown upon matters of this kmd by the researches 
of the great German writers, Waitz, the two Maurers, and others. In his 
view, the growth of English institutions is not a mere isolated thing, something 
confined within the bounds of our own island, something for English anti- 
quaries or English lawyers to make guesses at, without getting beyond their 
own narrow range. In his view, it is part of the great story of the develop- 
ment of Teutonic institutions. The further relations between Teutonic insti- 
tutions and the institutions of other Aryan races he was perhaps, m a work 
strictly historical, hardly called on to enter upon at any length. It shows the 
millenniums through which we seem to have lived m point of historical in- 
sight withm a few generations, if we compare the fulness, the scientific preci- 
sion, the wide comparative grasp, of the opening chapters of Mr. Stubbs’s 
History with the childish talk of Blackstone or even with the meagreness of 
Hallam. It is no disrespect to those who doubtless did their best according 
to their light, to mark how very much more light has come among us within 
a very short time. Of course the time between Hallam and Stubbs is bridged 
over by two great writers , but the teaming and genius of Sir Eiancis Palgrave 
weie constantly warped by his strange and one-sided theories 5 and Mr. 
Kemble, who was the first to open to Englishmen the results of German 
scientific research, had no great gift of exposition j he deals with things in an 
unconnected kmd of way, and, after all, his work covers only a few centuries at 
the beginning of our constitutional history. Mr. Stubbs, for the first time, 
gives us the unbroken history of our constitutional development, from the first 
notices of German institutions m u Caesar ” down to the Great Charter of John. 
The book, of which the fiist volume only is as yet publi&hed, is, in shoit, a 
masterpiece , it is the carrying out m minute detail of what the author had 
already traced out m the various sketches and summaiies attached to the 
Select Charters. It is bumful of all the knowledge on the subject scientifically 
treated and orderlily arranged. Yet it cannot be denied that it is stiff reading j 
it reads more like a German than an English book. 

“ Year-Books of Edward I.,” edited and translated by Alfred I. Horwood. 
(Bolls Series.) — The more we learn of the past the more we become conscious 
of the immense importance of properly understanding the popular side of history 
as contradistinguished fiom the kingly. Some eloquent modem waters appear 
to forget in the vivid and scenic delineations with which they have illuminated 
special pages of history, that they have left out the part played by the nation. 
History, to be national, must show the visible and invisible influences which 
have brought about the transition from one epoch to another, and effected a 
permanent increase of prosperity or introduced the elements of future decadence. 
Erom this point of view, among the most valuable of the numerous woiks pub- 
lished under the diiection of the Master of the Bolls, are the four volumes we 
are now considering , for, probably, more than any of those recently issued, they 
bring into relief, on the one hand, the everyday life, the tone of thought, of 
Englishmen at the close of one of the greatest epochs of our history, and on the 
other, the coexistence of the omparatively rude institutions of Anglo-Saxon 
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times with the well-organised Government, centring m the King, founded by 
Henry II. and completed by Edward I. 

li Sir Amias Portlet’s Letter-Books," — These interesting letters, many of 
which have been hitherto unknown, throw much light on that part of the 
captivity of Mary Stuart which was passed under the rigorous keeping of Sir 
Amias Poulet. They are parts of three separate letter -books containing the 
clerk’s copies of letters written by Poulet from Tutbuiy, C 1 hartley, and Fother- 
inghay. The greater number of these letters are addressed to Walsingham, to 
Burghley, and to Davison, and relate to Poulet’s important change; but there 
are a few others, not of an official chaiacter. Amongst these we notice two 
letters to Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy of Ireland, whom Poult* seems to have 
looked on as a man like-minded with himself, and, like himself too, burdened 
with a service of ic great toil and little thanks ’ 

Of the letters m the first, the Tutbury letter-book, there are six addressed 
to Burghley, and two to Walsingham, which are now published for the first 
time. The subjects of the correspondence are the Keeper’s difficulties in sup- 
plying the wants and demands of the “ Scottish people’’ out of the very nig- 
gardly allowances that were made to him. These difficulties were increased 
by Mary’s demand to be removed to some other house while her own rooms at 
Tutbury were being repaired. Poulet, who found his own health better at 
Tutbury than it had been for some years before, was no way anxious to find 
another suitable house in the neighbourhood There was some objection to 
every one that was thought of. Burton was too ruinous, Beaudesert too unfui- 
nished, in another the brewhouse was too small. At last C hartley was fixed 
upon, aDd to Chartley, a a place environed,” according to his own account, 
“with naughty and corrupt waters,” Poulet was obliged unwillingly to remo\e. 
Prom this “unhealthy house of Chartley” the contents of the second book 
were written. Here we find four letters to Walsingham which are not to be 
found among the State Papers. By this time Poulet was anxious and uneasy 
about the affairs of Ms other charge, the “ little Isle of Jersey.” He found as 
much difficulty m getting supplies for the defence of the island as he had in 
getting sufficient provisions for his two households at Chartley. The third and 
last of the letter-books in this collection is by far the most interesting, not 
only from the events which happened during the time to which it relates, but 
because we find in it most of the letters that are now made known for the first 
time. It is to be regretted that none among them gives an account of the trial 
and death of the Queen, but we learn from them as much of the intrigues carried 
on by Poulet and Walsingham as it was prudent to trust to the copying clerk. 

Considering the shortness of life and the small amount of attention which 
the ordinary English reader can afford to bestow on “ Early Russian History ” 
Mr. Ralston has, we think, done quite light m not discussing* the adverse 
theories on the subject. 

Early Russian history is all legend. So, it may be said, is the early 
history of every country. The legendary element, however, m Russian 
history is pre-eminently conspicuous. Indeed, so strong in Russia is the 
mythical spirit, and so weak the spirit of criticism, that even the story of the 
invasion of 1812 is adorned by legends of supernatural intervention. There is 
a certain consecrated gate at one of the entrances to the Kremlin through 
which Napoleon, finding it shut, wished to force a passage by means of artillery. 
A gun (as the stoiy goes) was pointed against the holy portal and fired, with 
no other effect than that of bursting the piece and lulling the gunner who had 
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applied the match. Napoleon, again, knowing the wealth of the Troitsa 
monastery, at some forty miles’ distance from Moscow, sent out, it is said, a 
body of troops to seize it and confiscate its property. But Murat, from the 
tower of Ivan Velikoi in the Kremlin, took a preliminary glance at the 
road, and was horrified to find it blocked by masses of men m black 
dresses, bearing* no lesemblance to ordinary Russian soldiers, but looking 
very like Russian monks. They were, in fact, the very monks who had 
defended the Troitsa monastery just two centuries before (m 1612) against 
the Poles , and with them St. Sergius, who, upwards of two centuries 
earlier, had blessed Demetrius of the Don as he went forth to beat the Tartars, 
and to turn back for the first time on a large scale the tide of Oriental invasion. 
Light-minded persons who read even history for the sake of the l( good things ” 
it may chance to contain, together with graver students who appreciate the 
pietuiesqueness of history for the sake of the philosophy which frequently goes 
with it, will find themselves abundantly provided for m Mr. Ralston’s little 
volume. Mr. Ralston, as all rnu&t be awaie who have read his works on the 
songs, sayings, fables, and legends of the Russians, has a keen eye for the 
quaint, suggestive, often symbolical, points of popular tradition, such as con- 
stantly present themselves in the early history of Russia. 

We have also to notice his “ Russian Folk Tales ” published this year, which 
will do more to show us what the Russian people really are m their internal 
life than twenty volumes of travellers’ notes jotted down as they rush through 
that vast Empire in a railway train. In these Skazhas, which answer to the Volks- 
mmchen of the Germans, and the Folhe-Eventyr of the Norwegians, and which 
are commonly rendered m English as “ Popular Tales,” the reader will find, 
according to Mr. Ralston, a genuine talent for narrative, which distinguishes the 
Russian peasant from some of his more distant cousins We find also that the 
language m which they are told is simple and quaint, the humour natural and 
unobtrusive, and the descriptions full of dramatic positions which give full 
scope to that taste for acting so widely spread in Russia, and which affords an 
opportunity for the display of the recitei’s “mimetic talent.” As is well known, 
the populai tales of each race have a character of their own. The Italian are 
more stately, the French more polished, the Norwegian moie* homely and 
hearty, the Swedish more stilted. Of these Russian Skcizkcts we should say, 
after a perusal of this volume, that they aie more wild and bloodthirsty and 
horrible. It is only among Sclavonic races, says Mr. Ralston, “ Sclavonic by 
tongue as well as descent, that the genuine Vampiie tales flounsh most 
luxuriantly.” If they are found among the Albanians and the modern Greeks, 
it is only because those races are m reality much more Sclavonic than Greek. 
In the Russian Empire the belief m Vampires most pievails m White Russia, 
but the ghastly bloodsucker, the upir, whose name has become naturalised in so 
many lands under forms which resemble our “ Vampire,” disturbs the peasant 
mind in many other parts of the Empiie. One tribe says that when a Vam- 
pire, who m his life, we aie sorry to say, may have been a most respectable 
member of society, wakes from his sleep m the grave and feels a thirst for 
blood he begins to gnaw his hands and feet, and as he gnaws, one after another, 
first his relations and then his neighbours, sicken and die. When, like a bear, 
he has eaten up his own store of flesh he sometimes rises at midnight and kills 
cattle, or, worse still, climbs a belfry and sounds the bell. All who hear the 
ill-omened tones will soon die. But generally he sucks the blood of the 
sleepers in the approved old fashion : next morning they will be found dead 
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with a very small wound on the left side of the breast, exact!} o\ er the heart. 
The following is a very uncanny story of one of these felloes . — One night a 
peasant meets a man who leads him to a house in winch lie tu o sleepers an 
old man and a youth. The stranger tabes a pail, places it near the youth, and 
strikes him on the hack. Immediately the back opcm and foith flows rosy 
blood. The stranger fills the pail full and dunks it dry. Then lie fills another 
pail with blood fiorn the old man, slakes his brutal thirst, and s n y S to the 
peasant, “ It begins to grow light, let us go hack to my dwelling ." which proied 
of course, to be an open giave. 

Lovers of these bye-ways of historic illustration will find amusement and 
instiuction also m It. II. Busk’s volume on the -Folk Lore of Home” The 
stories given m the volume fall under four classes The hr&t class>, c ailed I av ole, 
answer almost exactly to the popular traditions of the Teutonic or Scandinavian 
world. The second class, entitled Legendaiy Tales of Esempi, aie more strictly 
Italian, and embody the impressions left on the people by the lives of some 
among* their most illustrious saints and teachem The third, treating of 
ghostand treasure stories, exhibits some peculiar forms of Italian superstition; 
while the fourth, called Oiarpe, is lepresented by some tales in the collections 
of Grimm and Dasent, and by others which seem to be sbaied by Arjans and 
Turanians alike. But fiom the position of Italy, whether m the times of the 
Itepublic or the Empire, or under the new older of things which has grown up 
with Chiistiamty, there are necessanly no specially difficult or mysterious ques- 
tions connected with the mode of the acquisition or transmission of these tales. 
At no time has Lome been cut off from intercouise with Northern or Western 
Europe , and so long as the radical idea of a stoiy is the same, we may explain 
almost any amount of variation m detail without carr} mg back the problem 
through an appalling series of generations. 

And in the same connection of subject we may draw attention to Mrs. 
Whitcombe’s “ Bygone Days m Devon and Cornwall.” There is something 
poetic and at least innocent m the Cornish superstitions about wells, such as 
those of Madron and Ttedruth, endowed with healing virtues ; Lady Kant’s 
well in Little Cowan, and St. Itoche’s, which can confer a gift of divination; 
or again in such wells as St. ICeyne, to drmk of which gives a husband or wife 
the whip-hand over his 01 her no longer u better half.” But “ witchcraft,” and 
“ ill-wishing,” and u the evil eye ” aie types of superstition calculated to work 
mischief and foster a spirit of revenge and jealousy, especially among benighted 
peasants, capaole of belieung that the best cure for rheumatism is “the 
water in which a thunderbolt lias been boiled ” , and the certain specific for the 
goitre “to go befoie sun use to the grave of the last-buried young man, and 
apply the dew gathered by passing the hand thrice fiom the head to the foot of 
the grave, to the part affected ” Devonshire folk are said to believe that a 
locked or bolted door, or a beam oveihead, impedes the passage of a dying 
man’s spirit. Moribund Devonians also object to goose- featheis. 

In bis first volume on the “ Conqueror and bis Companions,” Mr. Planch^ 
as Somerset Herald, writes rather as a herald than as an historian, but be by 
no means shows the herald m his lowest form. He rises above many of the 
follies of his craft. He does draw the line somewhere , he does not put down 
anything that anybody chooses to tell him. He is not offended at the manifest 
fact that hereditary aimoiial bearings weie not known in the times with which 
he has to do. Now this last is a sacrifice to truth which must need a great 
effort on the part of one who dates from the College of Arms, and Mr. Blanche 
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is entitled to all honour for making it. To believe that the men who “ came 
over with William the Conqueror ” really bore no lions or dragons gules or or 
or anything else, or that a knight, if the fancy took him, might adorn his shield 
■with a lion or m one battle and with a dragon gules in the next, must be a hard 
lesson indeed to those who are professionally bound to believe, not only 
that people have always borne lions and dragons, but that the arrangement 
of lions and dragons in this or that fantastic fashion really makes a 
science. Mr. Planchd has looked at the Bayeux Tapestry too often to be 
persuaded that William leally bore three lions or two leopards, or whatever 
the correct thing is, on his shield, when nothing can be clearer in the con- 


temporary record than that he did not. But something of the herald still 
clings to him. He clearly thinks that anything that has been said by an elder 
herald has some authority in itself, whether any original sources are referred to 


or not. ITe has also notions about tradition as something entitled to respect 
even when unsupported by written testimony. He ought to know that what 


commonly passes for tradition in antiquarian matters almost always turns out 
to be the mere guess of some antiquary of the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that what passes for tradition in matters of pedigree is almost always 
interested and barefaced invention. 


iC Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” by R. Bosworth Smith, consists of 
four lectures delivered last winter at the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, 
and is therefore necessarily somewhat popular, and, so to speak, " contemporary,” 
in manner, yet without being either sensational or flimsy. Beginning with 
some remarks on the science of religion m general, and the relation of such a 


science to Christianity (a topic which had better have been left untouched than 
touched m six or seven pages only), Mr. Smith proceeds to sketch the progress 
made by Mohammedanism since the days of its first conquests, and to show 
how extensive its hold upon the world now is —a fact which few Englishmen 
realise. Speaking of Mohammed himself, as a singular exception to the rule 
that those who achieve anything great achieve it, or at least begin to do so, in 
their youth, Mr. Smith says : " Up to the age of forty there is nothing to show 
that any serious scruple had occuned to him individually as to the worship of 
idols, and in particular of the Black Stone of which his family were the here- 
ditary guardians. The sacred month of Ramadkan, like other religious Arabs, 
he observed with punctilious devotion, and he would often retire to the caverns 
of Mount Ilira for purposes of solitude, meditation, and prayer. He was 
melancholic in temperament, to begin with; he was also subject to epileptic 
fits, upon which Sprenger has laid great stress, and described so minutely, and 
which, whether under the name of the < sacred disease ’ among the Greeks, or 
6 possession by the devil ’ among the Jews, have m most ages and countries 
been looked upon as something specially mysterious or supernatural.” Of his 
person he says : “ Mohammed was of middle height, and of a strongly-built 
frame ; his head was large, and across his ample forehead, and above finely- 
arching eyebrows, ran a strongly-marked vein, which, when he was angry, would 
turn black and throb visibly. His eyes were coal black and piercing in their 
brightness; his hair curled slightly; and a long heard, which, like other 
Orientals, he would stroke when in deep thought, added to the general impies- 
siveness of his appearance. His step was quick and firm, like that of one 
descending a hill. Between his shoulders was the famous mark, the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, which his disciples persisted in believing to be the sign of his 
prophetic office ; while the light which kindled in his eye, like that which 
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flashed from the precious stones in the breastplate of the High Priest, they 
called the light of prophecy. . . - The most noteworthy of his external 
characteristics was a sweet gravity and a quiet dignity which drew involuntary 
respect, and which was the best and often the only protection he enjoyed from 
insult. His ordinary dress was plain ev en to coarseness ; yet he was fastidious 
in arranging it to the best advantage. He was fond ol ablutions, and fonder 
still of perfumes, and he prided himself on the neatness of lus hair and the 
pearly whiteness of his teeth.” 

Mr. Clements Markham, in his “ General Sketch of the History of Persia,” 
has compiled an excellent volume; but it i- scaieely to be called history. 
Indeed we do not gather, either from the preface or the contents, that the 
author aspires to an} thing beyond the praise oi giving a connected and accurate 
historical sketch of the various dynasties which have ruled over the Persian 
Empire, a geogiaphical description of i N cities and province*., and a notice of 
the works of some of its chief poet* e are fiankly told that Mi. Markham 
lias depended on translations for his materials, and that lie is not a Persian 
scholar On the othei hand, the execution of the work proves incontestably 
that the writer possesses some of the qualifications which we ought to expect 
in authors of the first rank, and without winch no one ought even to attempt 
an historical narrative He is conscientious and painstaking. Ills official 
training has taught him the art of analysing and condensing his materials. 
He knows how to disci iminate be ween good and had guide*. And he has 
brought together, m some 550 pages, an immense amount of facts about Persia, 
arranged with method, and set off in a style which, if never eloquent or epi- 
grammatic, is unpretentious, clear, and concise. 

The “ History of Greece,” by Mr. George W Cox, of which the first two 
volumes hav e been published this year, is a work of a very high order. It has 
all the characters which distinguish the work of a real scholar from the work 
of a compiler, a dabbler, or a pretender. Mr. Cox never trifles with his subject. 
From one end of these volumes to the other all is careful woik and independent 
thought, the very faults of the book are all faults on the side of vigour, 
earnestness, and accuracy. Although, peilmps, the mere narrative is less vivid 
than we should have expected fiom the writer, yet Mr. Cox always writes 
clearly and powerfully, often eloquently. He has endeavoured, more fully than 
any of his predecessors, to connect the early civilisation of Greece with the 
general civilisation of the Aryan nations, and his purpose is to carry down his 
narrative to a time which is now only fourteen years old. But he has not 
brought out his purpose so eleaily as he might have done, because he has 
mixed up the mission of writing the general history of the Greek nation with 
the mission of discussing the credibility of the details of some particular events 
as they have been banded down to us The two objects are rather inconsistent 
with one another. The main course of the great drama is apt to be forgotten 
in the discussion of particular details. 

Mr. Cox’s lemarks on Herodotus are very valuable and acute, even if not on 
all points convincing. He shows with unprecedented force how the epical 
unity of Herodotus’s history is the offspring of a religious conception of the 
course of human affairs, which is never at a loss for illustrations of the opera- 
tion of the principles it involves. This leads him to an unconscious selection 
of causes of a peculiar kind for every description of results, and obscures the 
real relations between causes and results which it is the business of the historian 
propel ly so called — the scientific liistoiian, if the expression be preferred — to 
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explain. So far it is impossible not to go along with Mr. Cox ; but it will be 
observed that in individual instances lie goes much further, and i ©presents 
Herodotus not only as open — which he no doubt was — to the charm of super- 
natural causation, but as blind to the necessity of distinguishing between actual 
invention and fact. It will at least be conceded to Mr. Cox that Herodotus is 
almost as far removed in the spirit of his narrative from Thucydides as he is 
from modem historians. This extraordinary phenomenon m literary history is 
incontestable , but Mr. Cox has not as yet found an opportunity of accounting 
for it by a connected exposition of the causes which explain so signal a differ- 
ence, and which, as he lightly recognises, are hy no means to be sought only 
or mainly in the diffeience between the personal idiosyncrasies of the two men 
Such an inquiry seems especially called for m a History which, like the present, 
attaches so paramount an importance to the criticism of its authorities. What, 
for instance, explains the relative significance attached to the responses of the 
Oracles in the one and in the other peuod p Mr. Cox has some acute remarks 
on the various kinds of macular responses distinguishable among the Greeks, 
though he has probably over-estimated the proportion of those made after the 
event , but lie has not as yet given a satisfactory account of the gradual dimi- 
nution of the influence exercised by the Oracles in general. 

“ Ancient Troy. ’—About a year ago the world was surprised by hearing that 
Herr Schliemann, a German, who has for years occupied himself with archaeo- 
logical explorations m the Levant, had discovered the site of Homer’s Troy, that 
ancient city the existence of which many have doubted, while others who ad- 
mitted that existence declared that, though Troy assuredly had been a real 
city, its site was lost beyond all pos&ibility of identification Herr Schliemann, 
however, belonged to neither of these schools of sceptics. Possessed with the 
poetry of Homer, to him a personality as leal as the city of which he sang, the 
German archaeologist not only settled that reality to his own satisfaction, but 
declared a pnon , and before a spade was put into the ground, that New Troy 
was the site under which Old Troy would be found. On this site, therefore, 
refusing to be led astray by those who, following Stiabo, asseited that New 
Troy was not built over the old city, and sought for the site now at the ancient 
Skepsis, now at Bunarbashi, now at Chiflak, and other -ullages and heights in 
the Troad, our enthusiast, who, fortunately, seems to have been backed by 
ample means, set to work on the plateau called Ilissarlik, which xises out of 
the plain between two livers at about thiee miles’ distance from the sea, and is 
itself crowned in one coiner hy an elevation rising about 100 feet. On this 
site for the last three years Heir Schliemann has spent about six months out of 
the twelve in indefatigable excavations, the expense of which may be estimated 
when we say that he spent m wages alone, when his operations were m full 
force, about 121 a day. The result is that, m his own opinion, he has not only 
learnt hut unlearnt much ; but still, however much he may have modified his 
views as to the Troy of which Homer sang, he remains true to his first faith 
that beneath New Troy Old Troy lies buried, and that it has been his proud 
lot alone of moderns to discover and unearth those venerable ruins. 

That Herr Schliemann has unearthed a very ancient town cannot he 
doubted $ the question whether it be Tioy is more difficult to answer, though 
we are inclined to the affirmative after reading all the evidence which this en- 
thusiastic discoverer can produce. But then it must he remembered that of 
buried cities and their treasures it may be affirmed, as of the fish in the sea, 
that there are as many fine things still left in the earth as ever came out of it. 
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'Who can tell If Home one else may not find. In about the same locality, another 
city, -with its pottery and its gold and silver and copper, which has plainly 
perished by a great conflagration P Who, then, shall decide which of the two* 
is Troy, or whether any of them is entitled to the honour ? Herr Schliemann 
says he shall continue to call his city “ Troy ” till some one finds a better name 
for it ; but this seems to us rather a precarious tenure of a name when all the 
circumstances of the case are considered. 

In his u Etruscan Researches,” Mr. Isaac Taylor deals with one of the most 
mysterious and interesting of philological puzzles Lord Crawford, m treating 
of the same suhj ect, held that the old Etruscan language was nothing more nor 
less than a High Dutch dialect. Before him Dr. Donaldson had regarded it as 
a Low German idiom not improved by its contact with Umbrian while Dr. 
Prichard had refused to allow that anything was tolerably well established 
with regard to it beyond its connection with the Indo-European, or, as it is now 
called, the Aryan, family of languages. Professor Oorssen’s work on the 
subject still remains a promise for the future. In the meanwhile Mr, Taylor’s 
volume comes to shatter even the more cautious hypothesis of Dr. Prichard. 
Every one who studies his argument must feel that, even if Mr. Taylor’s 
conclusions cannot in every instance be sustained, the conditions of the con- 
troversy have at the least been materially changed. If we take first the 
numerals, we may beyond all doubt say that the dialect which has tessares , 
he. x, and deha belongs to the same family of languages with dialects which 
express the same numbers by petores, quatnor , Jtdmr, four and far, by sex, sii, 
and seeks , by dasan , decern , zehn, and ten. Happily the discovery of a pair of 
dice about five-and-twenty years ago m a tomb near Toscanella furnishes the 
means of a comparison which up to that time, in spite of inscriptions containing 
the wntten names for higher numbers, was wholly wanting. These dice, 
instead of the usual dots or pips, displayed six monosyllabic words, the 
necessary conclusion being that these woids denoted the numbers from one to 
six. The words were much, tha, hutk , hi, zed , and sa. A comparison of the.^e 
numerals with those of Teutonic and Semitic dialects gave, in Mr. Taylor’s 
opinion, no result at all ; but he had no sooner passed the borders of Turanian 
speech than the darkness began to be dispelled. In seventeen of the Tartar 
dialects belonging to the Turkic family the word bar~mach denotes a u finger,” 
while in Lesghi the finger-nail is maaeh, in Burjat ko-tnoh-on. In Tungusic 
dialects the word assumes the forms umul-hotschar and amul-utskon, and in 
these dialects the numeral one is denoted by amnion, umuhon , and two or 
thiee similar forms. In Lapp and Wogul the word for six is lot, in Hungarian 
it is hat, u a form which closely approximates to the Etruscan huth ” 

On these and other philological and giammatical foundations Mr. Taylor 
rests the arguments which he carries through an examination of the society, 
the laws, and religion of tbe Etruscans to the conclusion that their dominant 
tribes belonged to that poition of the Ugric stock which is now represented by 
the tribes of the Hot Yemssei, who not many yeais ago called themselves 
Ass an or Assena, a name “ which may probably be regarded as identical with 
the name (R) asenna, which the Etruscan nation applied to themselves.” The 
conquered clan, Mr. Taylor believes, belonged to the European or Finnic branch 
of the same stem ; and thus iu the far North-East, the object of the mysterious 
generation of the Etruscan augurs, he finds the eaily home of this wonderful 
people, whose genius, as he holds, has given birth to all the glories of the art of 
Christian Italy. 
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In two military monographs we have before us examples of two entirely 
different methods of treating the same subject. It is desirable that t\ recoid 
should exist of the services of every regiment in the army, and that, if possible, 
that record should be compiled by some present or past member of the corp*. 
But although nowadays almost everybody is ready to write a book, there 
is an infinite variety of ways of writing, and nothing is more rare than the 
talent which can hit the happy mean between the brief and bnnen summaiy 
and the heavy undigested mass of details These remarks are suggested by a 
comparison between the historical record of the 35th Regiment and that of 
the Grenadier Guards, which have both been lately published. In our view, 
the first of these books is too short and the second too long. But at the same 
time we must admit that a book which is not a good history in itself ma} r be 
valuable as material from which history may be written,* and if means can be 
‘found to pay for a sumptuous publication, let the Guards profit by this example 
of their undeniable superiority in command of money over the Line. 

The a Origin and History of the First or Grenadier Guards,” however 
written, must be deeply interesting ; nor is it any reproach to Lieut-General 
Sir F, W. Hamilton to say that he has applied himself with laborious industry 
to every accessible source of information This regiment has almost the longest 
record of any in the service, only yielding, we believe, to the 1st Royals, which 
represent the Scottish Guard of the kings of France, and to the 3rd Buffs, 
which were originally raised for the sen ice of the States-General of Holland ; 
and it has necessarily shaied in all the great military events of English history 
during the last two centuries It fought at Steenkirk and Landen under King 
William III., at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, under Marl- 
borough, and at Fontenoy, Waterloo, and Inkermann. It numbers among its 
colonels Mailborough and Wellington. In the soldiers’ battles, as they may 
equally he called, of Fontenoy and Inkermann, it bore a distinguished part, and 
on both occasions it helped to win from French generals the admission that 
British infantry had done what their own could not do. 

The “Historical Memoir of the 35th Royal Sussex Regiment of Foot ” is 
contained in one small, unpretending volume which contrasts strongly with the 
three bulky and handsome volumes which record the services of the Grenadier 
Guards. The editor pertinently asks why “ Quebec ” should not be seen on the 
colours of the regiments that fought there ; and, indeed, he and the historians 
of other regiments may well complain that their great deeds have become, with 
the lapse of time and the accumulation of newer glories, more than half-for- 
gotten things. Yet one memory is common to the 35th Regiment and to the 
Grenadier Guards, they both shared the defeat and captivity which an 
English force, commanded by the Fiench Earl of Galway, incurred at Almanza 
at the hands of the English Duke of Berwick, commanding a Fianco-Spanish 
army. It is strange that from the same family of Churchill should have sprung 
both Marlborough and one of the ablest leaders of the side opposed to him. An 
English officer who was among the many prisoners taken at Almanza told his 
captors, “ If you will change generals, we will fight you over again.” This 
may be compared with the story of a Bavarian telling the Crown Prince that 
if they had him for leader they could easily beat those rascally Prussians 

Colonel Chesney’s “ Essays in Modem Military Biogiapby ” form a col- 
lection of military criticism of a very high and valuable kmd , eomprehensn e, 
acute, intelligent, and just The style, though not brilliant or free from erroi*, 
is always simple, masculine, and plain, as becomes one whose office it is to me 
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the sword as well as the pen. The first two of these essays review some of the 
characteristics of that mighty host which from 1804 to 1813 was the terror of 
Continental Europe, and glance at the career of its great leader. The well- 
known Souvenirs of the late Due de Fezensac, and the less popular Memoirs of 
General von Brandt, a German soldier of the first French Empire, form a good 
text for the author's comments, and these will be found to be of no little 
interest. Colonel Chesney, from temperament and associations, shows an evi- 
dent preference for the peculiarities of the Geirnan soldiery compared with the 
French, and possibly underrates in some points the originality of Napoleon’s 
genius , but on the whole he has well described the excellences and defects of 
the Grand Army and of the Napoleonic system of war. The next group of 
essays leads us far away from the theaties of Napoleon’s glories and fall. In 
his account of te Cornwallis and the Indian Services,"’ Colonel Chesney dwells 
briefly on the distinguished services of the eminent soldier and statesman of the 
name, and at more length on the great leforms he effected in our administration 
of India. Since the publication of his correspondence no doubt can remain that 
Lord Cornwallis was by no means a third-rate geneial, and that the crowning 
disaster of Yorktown ought not fairly to be laid to his charge. The reverses of 
our arms in America, it is now ceitam, were m the mam caused by the 
deficiencies of a military system, then m a state of gnevous decline, by the 
incompetence of Sir 'William Howe, and by dissensions between the British 
chiefs. The Irish administration of Lord Cornwallis reflects the very highest 
honour upon him, and it was mainly his work that the distracted country was 
not torn in pieces m 1798, and that the Union was happily brought about in a 
pause in the conflict of maddened factions. Colonel Chesney, however, evi- 
dently thinks that the title of Cornwallis to his country’s gratitude rests chiefly 
upon his rule m India, and he has left us a very interesting sketch of the changes 
he made in the Indian services, and of the results which may be traced to them. 
The last four essays in this volume dwell at some length on the great war 
which convulsed America from 1861 to 1865. We think with Colonel Chesney 
that this momentous contest deserves more study than it has received from us, 
and teaches lessons of the very highest importance. The incidents of the 
blockade and its effects, which gradually sapped the resources of the South, 
possess deep interest for a Power like England ; and many of the naval opera- 
tions of the war — not to speak of the memorable duel which revealed the 
efficacy of the turret ironclad — should be laid to heart by our professional 
seamen. The war, too, showed how important may be to a belligerent the 
command not only of the sea, but of the internal water lines of a country ; and 
from first to last it proves how immense is the advantage to a State which can 
shut out its antagonist from foreign trade and relations. Notwithstanding, also, 
all that we have seen in 1866 and 1870, it has left examples of strategic science 
which a sound critic knows how to value , and it has taught most useful 
tactical truths as to the defence of close and intricate districts which, if in- 
applicable m the instance of a struggle on the plains of Germany or France, 
should be carefully studied by English officers. Nor less clearly does it illus- 
trate the mischievous results and enormous cost of want of preparation and 
defective services even against a badly organised foe; while, at the same time, 
it gives proof of the wist resources of the American Commonwealth when 
allowed time to develop its strength. These and other truths are lucidly set 
forth by Colonel Chesney in his able essays on the naval exploits of Fairagut 
- and Porter, and on the military qualities of Grant and Lee. 
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The Ashantee War lias been the occasion of several narratives. To men- 
tion a few, Mr. Stanley’s ii Ooomassie and Magdala ” may be read with sufficient 
interest while the memory of the expedition is fiesh ; and it is not often that 
newspaper correspondence claims a much longer life. The Ashantee expedition 
did not present those bewildering combinations and movements characteristic of 
war on a great scale which baffle the individual observer. On the other hand, 
it was rarely, if ever, possible to get any general view of what was going on. 
All that Mr. Stanley has to describe is a dense mass of African foliage with 
occasionally a line of men firing at indefinite puffs of smoke presumably pro- 
ceeding from Ashantees. No such scene as that of the i( thin red line,” or of 
the fight in the grand mountain sceneiy of Abyssinia, oflered materials for 
graphic wiiting. Of such chances as he had Mr. Stanley has made respectable 
use. The battle of Amoaful and the entry into Ooomassie are described, not 
exactly m such a way that we can fancy oui selves to have been there, but still 
with a fair amount of vivacity. After all, one’s first impression on reading 
almost all such stories is that the writer has omitted to answer precisely the 
questions which one would have wished to ask , but we do not think that Mr. 
Stanley makes more errors of this kind than were inevitable, and his book is a 
fair specimen of the class to which it belongs. 

Captain Brackenbury’s “ Narrative” of the “Ashantee War ” has just one 
little defect ; it is not history. When generals are able to conduct campaigns 
without making any blunders, then staff officers will be able to write narratives 
without making partial statements and ingenious omissions. Nor, indeed, can 
w e wish to see this class of writers too freely criticising their chiefs. In the 
first place, it would not be soldierlike , it is not permitted in the army to strike 
one’s superior officer even with the truthfullest pen. In the second place, it 
would not be gentlemanly ; the staff officer’s memory is laden with private 
conversations, and he cannot desciibe any head-quarters transaction without 
laying open a confidence. It would be most unseemly if Captain Brackenbury 
were to dissect and demonstrate the eirors of the campaign with that freedom 
which may be permitted in a special correspondent, whose first duty is to tell 
the whole truth, however unpalatable it may be, to the public, and whatever 
result it may bring to himself m unpopularity, misrepresentation, and the like 
But not only is Captain Brackenbury forbidden by etiquette to criticise Ms old 
commander, but it can hardly be doubted that he strongly approved most of 
Sir Garnet’s measures at the time they weie taken, and warmly adopted them 
into his mind, so that when certain measures weie afterwaids attacked, be felt 
as much interest on their behalf and as much incapacity for accepting ciiticism 
as if he had suggested them himself. We therefore do not question our author’s 
sincerity when he defends Sir G. Wolseley m the matters of transport, the 
railway, the non-destruction of the Bantoma, and so foith , but from the very 
nature of things his opinion cannot be received as impartial , and he certainly 
brings forward no new facts or arguments of importance m relation to these 
matters. 

Then again we have the u March to Ooomassie,” by Mr. TIenty, of the 
Standard ; and u Through Fantee Land to Ooomassie,” by Mr. Boyle, of the 
Daily Telegraph, Mr. Henty went out in the u Ambriz,” and witnessed all 
the events of the campaign. He also accompanied Mr. Stanley, who possessed 
a steam launch, m a trip to the Volta, where they saw something of Glover’s 
expedition and of the eastern districts of the Gold Coast. Mr. Henty has 
compiled from his letters a well-connected narrative, which has no fault but 
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that of being commonplace. The battles are tamely described ; there are no 
•word-pictures 5 the every-day life at Cape Coast and the stirring incidents of 
the march through Ashantee are given forth m the same quiet humdrum style, 
like a man reciting for hours in one tone of voice* The book, however, contains 
practical suggestions, which are often of considerable value, and much hostile 
criticism, which derives additional force from the tempeiate language and 
reluctant manner in which it is expressed. Mr. Henty sajs: “"We were 
successful, and by all means let us rejoice over it , but we were within an ace 
of not being successful, and we ought not to ignore this, but should examine 
how and why we so nearly failed, and take measures that our next and perhaps 
more serious campaign may succeed by the perfection of our organisation, and 
not as a matter of luck.” Mr. Henty, who was once in the commissariat, and 
has had some practical experience in questions of transport and supply, then 
goes at length into the subject, and the last chapter of his work is woithy 
of attention from all those who are studying the department known as the 
Control 

Mr. Boyle does not criticise : he merely 1 elates and describes, and professes 
to have transcribed his diary a even to its details , ” but it would be, perhaps, 
more correct to say that he has reprinted his letters 111 the Daily Telegiaph. 
In spite of some errois of fact which might he pointed out, Mr. Boyle’s 
narrative may be recommended as a trustworthy account of the campaign, and 
as presenting vivid and faithful pictures of the native life and character. Mr. 
Boyle was exceedingly active in the field ; no man could have displayed more 
energy. The hook has not so much liteiary merit as might have been expected 
from the author of u To the Cape for Diamonds ” and “ Camp Notes , ” but here 
and there we find landscape passages which are perfect gems of desciiption. 
The book also contains some amusing anecdotes, one of which we shall give 
our readers. Dr. Beid was conversing with an old Kossu chief, and asked 
him now many wars he had fought in. No reply. Beid saw he was offended, 
and withdrew. Some hours after the old man came to him, leading a youth of 
twenty years old or so. “ Sir,” he said, u ask this hoy how many wars he has 
fought ; he will tell you. But don’t ask a grey-headed man, because he doesn’t 
know.” 

But of all records of mingled war and exploration, none is so conspicuous 
in the literature of the year as “Ismaila,” the title given by Sir Samuel 
Baker to the narrative of his expedition in the basin of the Upper Nile. The 
book was published in two handsome volumes elaborately illustrated. It is 
, not uninteresting as a record of travel. Sir Samuel Baker, as we all know, is 
a man of extraordinary strength and courage, and he can tell a story of adven- 
ture in a plain, straightforward style, without unnecessary circumlocution, and 
•without any attempt at fine writing. His books are much more readable than 
the average descriptions of American travel. In his piesent book, however, 
the traveller is but a secondary character. The hook should rather he compared 
to “ Caesar’s Commentaries” or the " Wellington Despatches.” It is the account 
by the commander himself of a military expedition j and though Sir Samuel’s 
enemies were savages, and the victories were necessarily of a simple kind, the 
fighting is sufficiently exciting ; and one part of the story strongly recalls the 
march to Coomassie, with the exception that it deals with a retreat instead of 
an advance. And yet the hook is perhaps less interesting as a military narrative 
than from the light which it throws upon the condition of a part of Central 
Africa which has long possessed a peculiar interest, and which is now being 
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gradually annexed to tlie civilised world, This work is said by its author to be 
a “Narrative of the Expedition to Cential Africa for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade/’ and when the expedition was commenced the public was cer- 
tainly made to understand that the suppression of the slave trade was its 
primary object But it is clear that the Khedive’s chief purpose in sending Sir 
Samuel Baker with an army into Central Afiua was the annexation of the Nile 
basin, for the purpose of increasing the revenues and authority of the Egyptian 
Government In tlie firman which the new Pasha received fiom the Khedive, 
the suppiession of the slave trade is merely mentioned as one of various results 
which might be expected from the conquest of the country. 

“We, Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, considering the sav age condition of the 
tribes which inhabit the Nile basin ; considering that neither government nor 
laws nor security exists in those countries ,* considering that humanity enforces the 
suppression of the slave hunters who occupy those countries in great numbers j 
considering that the establishment of legitimate commerce throughout those 
countries will be a great stride towards future civilisation and williesult in the 
opening to steam navigation of the great equatonal lakes of Central Africa, 
and in the establishment of a permanent Government, ... we have 
decreed and now decree as follows : — 

u An expedition is organised to subdue to our authority the countries situated 
to the south of Gondokoro ; to suppress the slave tiade ; to introduce a system 
of regular commerce , to open to navigation the great lakes of the Equator ; 
and to establish a chain of military stations and commercial depots distant at 
intervals of three days’ march throughout Central Africa, accepting Gondokoio 
as the base of operations.” 

As regards this war, the natives have much to say for themselves. From the 
first they protested against annexation ; yet they did not attack the Egyptians — 
they merely refused to sell their cattle and their corn. On the other hand, it 
can be alleged that no general sent to annex a country would withdraw his 
troops on account of verbal opposition , nor would any general allow Ins troops 
to starve in the midst of plenty. Sir Samuel Baker may have erred m accepting 
his commission j he may be blamed for having undei taken to conquer free and 
independent countries, but, once having undertaken the business, he acted with 
not more than the decision and seventy necessary to ensure it from failure. Of 
the almost masculine qualities, combined with feminine care for the sick, great 
foresight, and a self-possession which never could he disconceited, displayed by 
his wife, the volumes contain ample proof. The services of Lieutenant Baker 
were also very valuable The hopes which good men entertain of civilising 
the natives of these wide-spread regions must be encouraged by the account of 
the patience, perseverance, fidelity, and courage of Baker’s Soudanis. Perhaps 
there are no men in the world who attack the lion on foot with a lance save the 
tribes of whom Baker speaks ; and courage of that sort — active and aggressive — 
must surely be backed by some good stuff. Even m the kingdom of Kabba 
Bega there was an excellent system of government, and the devotion of the 
people to the king and to his chiefs and their submission to authority were 
absolute. This expedition made no additions to our geographical knowledge, 
and the information which induced Sir S. Baker to enunciate “ a theory ” as to 
the lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza has not been accepted, we believe, by 
geographers ,* hut there are most interesting sketches of social life, manners, 
and customs scattered through these pages, and, though Sir S. Baker tells his 
readers he ought to confine his narrative to the object of the expedition, theie 
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arc numerous anecdotes of sporting adventures which would malcc a most 
pleasant little volume by themselves 

It is a peaceful transition to u Symonds’s Sketches in Italy and Greece.” 
He who has never seen the places described by Mr. Symonds will get from 
these “ Sketches ” clearer and more \hid pictures of them than he had before. 
He who already knows them and the enjoyment of them, will recognise the 
accuracy with which they represent both broad effects and very minute details, 
and wdll find with pleasure that they show him new beauties which he had 
not himself observed before Having described in a few words, very suggestive 
to those who imow the scene, his ainval at Mentone on a February day of 
mist and rain, Mr. Symonds continues : — 

u It was a Sunday morning when we woke and found that the ram had gone, 
the sun was shining brightly on the sea, and a clear north wind was blowing 
cloud and mist away Out upon the hills we went, not caring much what path 
we took, foi everything was beautiful, and hill and vale were full of garden 
walks, Thioughlemon-gioi es — pale, golden, tender trees — and olives, stretching 
their grey boughs against the lonely cottage tiles, we climbed until we reached 
the pines and heath above Then I knew the meaning of Theocritus for the 
first time We found a well, broad, deep, and clear, with green herbs growing 
at the bottom, a runlet flowing fiom it down the locky steps, maidenhair, black 
adiantum, and blue violets hanging from the hunk and mnrored m the water. 
This was just the well m £ Ilylas 5 Theocntus has been badly treated. They 
call him a Court poet, dead to nature, artificial m his pictures. Yet I leeog- 
msed this fountain by his verse, just as if he had showed me the very spot. 
Violets grow everywhere, of eveiy shade from black to lilac. Their stalks are 
long, and the flowers 1 nod J upon them, so that I see how the Greeks could 

make them into chaplets It is impossible to go wrong in these valleys. 

They are cultivated to the height of about five hundred feet above the sea, m 
terraces laboriously built up with walls, earthed and manured, and migated by 
means of tanks and aqueducts. Above this level, where the virgin soil has not 
been yet reclaimed, or where the winds of winter biing down freezing currents 
from the mountains thiough a gap or gully of the lower hills, a tangled growth 
of heaths, and arbutus, and pines, and rosemaries, and myrtles continues the 
vegetation, till it finally ends in bare grey rocks, or peaks some thousand feet 
in height. Far above all signs of cultivation, on these arid peaks you still may 
see villages and ruined castles, built centuries ago for a protection from the 
Moorish pirates. To these mountain fastnesses the people of the coast retieated 
when they descried the sails of their foes on the horizon. In Mentone, at the 
present day, there are old men who in their youth are said to have been taken 
captive by the Moms, and many Arabic words have found their way into the 
jmtots of the people ” 

“Telegraph and Tra\el.” By Sir Frederic Goldsnud. — That portion of the 
through telegraph lines from Karachi to London which are worked by the 
Indian Go\ eminent was commenced ten years ago under the direction of the 
late lamented Colonel Patrick Stewart, (J.B., then superintendent of electric 
telegraphs m India, and completed in 1870 by Sir Frederic Goldsmid, who 
devotes the opening chapter of his work to a memoir of his gallant and inde- 
fatigable predecessor. The lines now consist of a submarine cable fiom Karachi 
to Fao, at the entrance of the Shattu-T-Arab, a distance of 1,200 miles, with 
intermediate stations at Gwadar, on the coast of Makran, and the islands of 
Hen jam and Bushahr in the Peisian G ulf. An alternate land line stretches 
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along the wild coast of Baluchistan and Makran from Karachi to Gape Jask, 
and then by a separate cable to lien} am and Bushahr, at which latter place it 
is continued overland through Shiraz and Ispahan to Tehran. In round 
numbers; these distances traversed by cable and land lines measure respectively 
1,650 miles , and when it is borne in mind that both land and sea had to be 
surveyed for the venture, and that of the former one-half consisted of an almost 
unknown region, and the other half of a country suspicious of foreign intrusion, 
these facts alone will serve to convey a geneial idea of the achievement. 

The second part of this interesting volume recounts several of the journeys 
made by Sir Frederic Goldsmid on telegraphic business, and forms an itinerary 
of a most entertaining and novel description, fiom Baghdad (the “b” is, we 
have no doubt correct, but we prefer it without, for the sake of the hunchback 
and the barber of the old, old times, before Mr. Lane turned the u Arabian 
Nights,” into a “lesson-book”) he takes us, after a delightful stay, to Constan- 
tinople, via Mosul and Mardm, He tells us that Baghdad had not been Persian 
for more than two centuiies, and that the “ gardens ” axe overrated. 

Some chapters on Peisian, Russian, and Indian travel are also very interest- 
ing, if not so unfamiliar, and Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s description of the 
naphtha wells at Baku, a Taitar town on the Absharan peninsula, m the Caspian 
Sea, is a noteworthy addition to our knowledge respecting those remote and 
barbaious shores. In common with all recent wiiters, Sir Frederic Goldsmid 
gives us a very mean notion of Teheran, Ispahan, and the realms m general of 
the Shah-m-Shah. 

It shows how adventurous the spirit of the age has become, that several of 
the books of tiavel — and out-of-the-way travel too — published this year are by 
female explorers. “ South by West, or, Winter m the Rocky Mountains and 
Spring in Mexico/’ is edited by the Rev. Canon Kingsley; but, though no 
name is prefixed to the title-page of these tiavels, it will not be, unless we 
aie much mistaken, very difficult to guess at the filial authorship. Canon 
Kingsley has edited the book and written the Preface ; and there is to be 
traced throughout the pages a strong family likeness to that clear and vigorous 
style which we have all learnt to know and like so well. There is the same 
intense and unaffected appieciation of the beauties of Nature, and no slight 
share, too, of the same skill m their reproduction. Of all Mr. Kingsley’s works, 
it is, perhaps, of his latest, “ At Last,” that the piesent volume will be most 
likely to lemind its readeis. 

As a good specimen of the writer’s skill we may take the following descrip- 
tion of a canon — the first she ever explored — in the neighbourhood of the 
Colorado Springs — 

“The tiail led up the bed of a little stream, then dry, which had sawn its 
way through walls of sandstone of every imaginable colour, from rich purple 
and crimson to salmon-colour and white. The rocks were worn into the most 
fantastic shapes — battlements, castles, and pillars, hundreds of feet high, 
sometimes almost closing in the path, then opening out on one side or the 
other into almost perpendicular hill-sides, covered with pinon, red and 
white cedar, and rocky mountain pine. ... It was the wildest scene — the 
towering rocks, black pines, and white snow; we looked such impel tinent 
atomies, daiing to venture into the heait of the mountains. I never heard such 
stillness before ; it was quite oppressiv e ; not a breath of wind, not a leaf 
stirring ; no sound or sign of life save ourselves and a solitary hawk wheeling 
round against the streak of blue sky we could see from our prison walls.” 
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Again, her first glimpse of Popoeatapetl, as in a stage coach drawn by eight 
white horses she passed down through the valley of Mexico on a hot April 
afternoon : — 

a The air was fragrant, like England m June, from damp grass and the roses 
which lined the ditches everywhere. Popocatapetl was in an ill-humour, and hid 
his head in clouds, so that we only saw the grand slope up towards the snow 
peak ; hut even that was enough to give one an awful feeling of unknown 
size and height, for the gieat blue ghost carried one’s eye up and up till it 
seemed to mingle with the \ eiy clouds themselves . 1 

Surely this is not unworthy oi a namesake to him who wrote of the wondeis of 
that land thiough which Annas Leigh and the men of Devon sought for the 
Golden City ? 

The author descnbes the various wonders of Mexico with due admiration, 
and Mexico is said to be the uche&t in natuial resources ot any country in the 
world. But unluckily her attention was distracted by moie pressing consider- 
ations. Mexico was in its normal state dining her journey, that is to say, 
revolutionary forces were moving about in vanous parts of the country, and the 
line between a rebel and a lobber is theie so finely drawn that it is practically 
impossible to distinguish between them More than once the paity was in con- 
sideiable dangei. Some ladies and children who passed the same loute within 
a few days of them weie stripped to the skin by lobbers, and sent on m that 
condition to their destination. The daughters of one of the uchest Mexican 
families were robbed within a mile or two of the capital whilst taking an even- 
ing drive. In another town they listened to the story of a gentleman who Had 
' been seized by brigands, sold at a trifling advance to two difffeient bands, and 
who was, finally disco veiecl by his friends buned under the floor of a cave, 
gagged, and with his ears stopped by wax, and pretty nearly dead from his 
sufferings. And, finally, the author’s brother, who was travelling through the 
country, with a view to making a 1 ail way, had a very lively skirmish with 
robbers, from which he fortunately emerged victorious and unwounded. 

Mrs. Guthrie, telling us how she journeyed 11 Through Russia from St. Peters- 
burg to the Crimea,” is a lively, observant, well-informed, and generally agree- 
able travelling companion. We say u companion,” because she leally seems to 
take us with her through the scenes she describes. She possesses a good share 
of animal spirits, is prepared to he pleased, likes novelty, and takes, as far as 
possible, a jocular view of inconveniences which cannot he avoided. Join- 
neying through Russia in search of whatever may present itself, she is haunted 
neither by the shadow of the knout, nor by the ghost of Ivan the Terrible, nor 
by visions of suffering Poland, nor by dreams of distant ice-bound Siberia 
There is much to be said on all these subjects ; and hypochondriacs travelling 
in Russia seem to think of nothing else. That great country, however (we 
forget how many miles it is from north to south, and from east to west), has 
also its bright, picturesque, joyful side ; and the traveller who, starting in good 
health and spirits, with a sound brain and a tolerably well-filled purse, could 
go from St. Petersburg to Astrakhan, and from Astrakhan to the Black Sea, 
and find everything — or indeed find anything — barren would deserve to be 
condemned for the future to stay at home in peipetnity 

After paying due attention to the sights of St. Petersburg, all of which 
have been sufficiently often described before, Mrs. Guthrie and her travelling 
companion were conveyed 111 one of the delightful carriages of the Nikolai 
Railway to Moscow, and then driven tC to the Hotel Billat, feeling en route in 
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mortal fear of being set down at the Hotel Billet ,* which is all but next door.” 
For Billat let us read Billot, and let us also inform Mis Guthrie that she need 
not have been subjected to te mortal fear” by the idea of being set down at what 
is one of the most comfoitable homes for English people m Russia. On her 
descriptions of Moscow we need not tarry longer than to quote, by way of illus- 
tration of her style, the following picture of the view from the hills near 
that city, to which every visitor is bound to wend his way . — 

“ Sunset is decidedly the favourable moment for the view from the Sparrow 
Hills, and now threw its departing gloiy upon perhaps the most picturesque 
city m the world, bathing it in a flood of rose-coloured and amber light In 
the centre of all this, and as if conscious of keeping guard over the whole, 
towered the long grim walls of the Kremlin, a black line above which rose 


spectral towers. As we gazed, the soft breeze brought on its wings the dis- 
tant harmony of many bells ; while those of the Novo Devichi consent, nearer, 
deeper, stronger than the others, chimed at our feet. We drew a deep breath, 
and felt that we were rewarded for many a long day’s journey, many an hour of 
sickness and fatigue. To our left the Moskva wandered away from its shelter- 
ing bank, and threaded its intricate course along a boundless waste of bog and 
moor Here and there the curling smoke betrayed a village $ but, built of un- 
barked wood, the rude cabins were not to be distinguished from the dark and 
dusty soil.” 


To many readeis Mrs Guthrie’s most interesting chapters will be those on 
Sebastopol and the Guinean battle-fields. 


Mrs Ramsay, another lady traveller, is not without enthusiasm, and on 
fitting occasions expie^es hei feelings strongly , hut, on the whole, “ A Summer 
m Spam” is written in a subdued tone, and the details she dwells upon are 
more useful than romantic. Mis Ramsay’s Spanish experiences commenced at 
Burgos, which, notwithstanding its strange bleak loneliness, exceeded her 
expectations. Then came Valladolid, so rich in historical associations, so 
gloomy m its position At Avila, wheie the traveller found an English land- 
lord hearing the name of John Smith, she holds her breath m awe at the solemn 
beauty of the cathedral, and finds a charm 111 the town itself, which remains as 
it was in the middle ages From thence, over, through, and under the GuacU 
arrama range of mountains— for the train passes through foity-four tunnels— 
the travellers journej ed to Madnd. It was spring time, and the hill sides were 
covered with a carpet of wild flowers stretching on mile after mile, and so 
lovely was the May weather that, on coining 111 sight of the Esconal, even that 
gloomy building looked lather a cheeiful place than otherwise. Gay and bnl- 
liant was the first impression of Madud, and the writer, who took up her 
quarters at the Hotel de Pans, m the famous Puerta del Sol, remarks that no 
traveller should be beguiled, under any pretext whatever, into establishing him- 
se f elsewhere Everything delighted her in the capital except the cfimate, 
which, she remarks, is perhaps the deadliest m Europe. Society, if once the 
proper introductions are obtained, is very agreeable. There is no stiffness, and 
the kindest hospitality j moieover, theie is a look of home in the houses of the 
upper classes m Madrid, which is very pleasant to English eyes. 

At Toledo the trayelier was charmed with the cathedral * as, indeed, she 
seems to be with Spanish cathedrals generally. “ It ls absolutely perfect,” she 
exclaims, “ou side and hi.” For Seville cathedral she displays even greater 
enthusiasm -There is nothing like it, it cannot he compared with any 
other ; it is the most majestic cathedral in the world.” Some of the plea- 
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santest days of tMs “ Summer in Spain ” were spent at Grenada and in the 
Courts of the Alhambra. It is no small sign of ability when a traveller describes 
well what has been often described before, and this portion of the volume is 
written with a freshness and a warmth of admiration which is very attractive. 

Religion in Spain, or rather the want of it, is a subject which attracts Mrs. 
Ramsay’s attention. On this matter, as on politics, her words are few, but 
they appear to be well considered. She thinks that religion is in a much more 
degraded state than in Italy, and observes that it is chiefly manifested by 
intolerance. “ Among the middle classes,” she says, “ the men appeared to me 
very frequently to have no belief in any thing except in the everlasting perdition 
of all Protestants ” This intolerance is combined with gieat indifference to life 
and to suffering, whether of human beings or of the lower animals; and this in- 
difference explains in her judgment the otherwise incomprehensible barbarities 
of the Inquisition. “ It was not that they enjoyed looking at torture, but it 
did not give them any pain to see it.” 

Then we have the gentle memoirs of a female home tourist, of the poetic avatar 
which now seems 10 us so far gone by; — a time when ladies seldom travelled more 
than Sabbath days’ journeys , — in the “Recollections of a Tour made in Scot- 
land, a.d. 1803,” by Dorothy Wordswoith, edited by J C. Shairp, LL D. In 
the year 1803 Wordsworth, who had then been settled at Grasmere for some 
time, made a tour with his sister m Scotland. Miss Wordsworth kept a journal, 
some fragments of which were prefixed to the poems suggested to her brother 
during the tour. The descriptions, though very plain m expression, are made 
with something of a purpose. In some cases they are brief notes of scenery 
and impressions, which Wordsworth afterwards turned into poetry. But even 
where they have not actually been turned to account in this way, we can see 
the marks of the habitual practice. As a painter jots down rough memoranda in 
a sketch-book, which may give him hints for future composition, so Miss Words- 
worth is always accumulating possible suggestions for her brother’s work. The 
intention may not be consciously entertained at every moment, but the habit 
has been acquired with a view to such purposes. The result is to impress a 
peculiar character upon the journal. A quotation or two may best illustrate 
the character of these notes for poems. Here, for example, is a passage which 
suggested a well-known set of veisesj * — 

“The sun had been set for some time, when, being within a quarter of a mile 
of the ferryman’s hut, our path having led us close to the shore of the calm lake, 
we met two neatly-dressed women, without hats, who had probably been 
taking their Sunday evening’s walk. One then said to us, in a friendly, soft 
tone of voice, 1 What, you are stepping Westwards ? ’ I cannot describe how 
affecting this simple expression was m that remote place, with the Western sky 
in front yet glowing with the departed sun ” 

And here is another evening scene, which has not been put into verse, though 
it dimly recalls a number of passages in Wordsworth’s poetry which are almost 
identical in sentiment : — 

“At that time of the evening when, by looking steadily, we could discover 
a few pale stars in the sky, we saw upon an eminence, the bound of our horizon, 
though very near to us, facing the bright yellow clouds of the West, a group of 
figures that made us feel how much we wanted in not being painters. Two 
herdsmen, with a dog beside them, were sitting on the hill, overlooking a herd 
of cattle scattered over a large meadow b v the river-side. Their forms, looked 
at through the fading light, and backed by the bright West, were exceedingly 
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distinct, a “beautiful picture in the quiet of a Sabbath evening, exciting thoughts 
and images of almost patriarchal simplicity and grace.” In this -way, therefore, 
Miss Wordsworth’s journal is not only very excellent in itself, but is inte- 
resting as an illustration of her brother’s poetry. As a rule, Miss Wordsworth 
inclines to assert the superiority of the English scenery over Scottish more fre- 
quently than we should have expected. She seems to have been more struck 
than a modern tourist would think right by a painful sense of the savage and 
bairen character of the Scotch hills. Neither Wordsworth nor his sister took 
the misanthropic or Byronic view of scenery , they liked to see the smoke of a 
cottage chimney, or a hock of sheep, or a cluster of trees round a farmhouse in 
the foreground of their landscapes Nor is it to he forgotten that Scotch 
tiavellmg was then a Voiy different thing from what it is now,* and that the 
haidships to be endured were sufficient to be really trying to the health. Miss 
Wordsworth seems to Lave been a very good traveller ; but Coleridge, who had 
rashly joined them, apparently had enough of roughing it after a visit to the 
Trossachs, and deseited his over-hardy companions. 

Another department of literature has gamed by the third volume of the 
so-called “ Speaker’s Commentary” on the Bible, consisting of notes by Canon 
Itawlinson on a portion of the Old Testament. Leaving questions the interest of 
which is mainly historical, we notice much to commend in this able critic’s 
scattered notes on the character and work of the prophet Elisha. We regiet 
that he did not combine m one dissertation his view of this prophet’s life and 
mission. But if the notes on the chapters which relate his history aie read 
consecutively, assuredly a very life-like picture of the prophet will be obtained. 
For example, the u double portion ’’ of Ins master’s spirit which Elisha prayed for, 
is well explained. Then there is a valuable hint, from the history of the Shuna- 
mite, that the prophet must have maintained regular services on Mount Carmel, 
(i new moons and sabbaths,” for the benefit of those who were still faithful in 
the northern kingdom Again, w r e notice a sensible commentary on the u trivial 
character” of some of Elisha’s miracles, which we may perhaps advantageously 
transcube * — 

u We are apt not to be satisfied unless theie is cleaily seen by us to be a 
1 dignus vindice nodus’ m each case of miraculous interposition. Bui we leally 
know very little as to the laws which govern the exercise of miraculous powers, 
where such poweis have been committed by God to a mere mortal. It is pos- 
sible that they may sometimes, like natural gifts, be so much under their pos- 
sessor’s control that he can exercise them or not exercise them at pleasure. And 
it may depend on his discretion whether they are exercised in important cases 
or in trivial cases aDo. Elisha had evidently great kindness of heart ITe 
could not see a grief without wishing to remedy it. And it seems as if he had 
sometimes used his miraculous power in puie good nature, when no natural way 
of remedying an evil piesented itself.” 

The value of Dr. Farrar’s “ Life of Christ ” will consist in the connected 
view it presents of the tragedy of the Gospels, and the facility it will afford to 
all classes, learned or unlearned, of acquainting themselves readily with the 
main features of any scene to which they may turn m the history. They will 
find each occurrence described m its actual or probable continuity, and all the 
details necessary for understanding it presented with completeness and with 
grace of narration. We cannot forget, as we peruse the hook, that Dr. Farrar 
is a great preacher j and m point of fact many chapters might be reg aided as 
descriptive sermons of a high order of merit. Indeed, if a man re-writes so 
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profound a history at all, he may well find it hard to maintain the mean between 
too much and too little illustration. The words he is explaining have exercised 
the conscience and the intellect of the most thoughtful writers for fifteen cen- 
turies, and their significance is felt to he still beyond our grasp. But after all 
that can he said about them, after perusing commentaries as eloquent as Dr. 
Farrar’s, the mind falls hack on the words themselves in all their simplicity, 
and is apt to recoil from any attempt to clothe the perfection of their outlines 
in an adventitious dress. Moieover, a good deal is lost, whatever compensating 
advantage may be gained, by a rearrangement of the narrative. Each Gospel 
tells the story from its own point of view, and each observes an order which, 
though not chronological, is none the less real It is hardly possible, in fact, 
-with the memory of the original m one’s mind, to do complete justice to an 
effort, however admirable, to represent them in another form. It is more than 
enough if a writer enables us to return to the original with quickened appre- 
hensions and a clearer insight, and this service Dr. Farrar will render to an 
immense circle of readers. 

“ Supernatural Religion ” is the title of a very scholarly work, taking the 
rationalistic side of the Christian argument. The authorship has not been pro- 
claimed, but it is evidently the work of one profoundly versed in historical and 
biblical learning, and capable of stating his argument with great though, as 
some able theologians have come forward to show, not with unanswerable force. 
Professor Ligbtfoot has undertaken a detached confutation of some leading 
positions of the work in the pages of the Contemporary Bevieio. 

The literature of Science has not been slack; and in some instances not less 
than daring. Mr. Lumisden Strange has followed up sundry little tracts upon 
biblical difficulties with a couple of essays on the “ Development of Creation 
,on the Earth,” in one of which he demolishes in forty pages the whole Dar- 
winian. theory ; and in the other builds up, within fifty pages more, a new theory 
of the antiquity of the earth and its human inhabitants. A series of extracts 
from well-known manuals and treatises of more or less value are woven 
together, with but a slender thread of the compiler’s own spinning, into a fair 
enough summary of what may be considered the generally recognised processes 
through which the crust of the earth has passed, to its present condition, and 
been peopled by its existing flora and fauna. But the writer seems impatient 
of the caution which tends to restrain most original thinkers and observers 
within the limits of experience or verification by fact, and is prepared to 
advance nearer to the primary source or fountam-head of life on the globe. 
The multitudinous and often conflicting results of obseivation m the lower 
sphere of life, amongst the infusoria in particular, satisfy him of the existence 
of a cause or power of coming into being, independent of and anterior to 
parentage The experiments of Dr. Bastian and others seem to him conclu- 
sively to forbid the idea of germ gemmation, and to make it clear that altera- 
tions wrought upon the material components of organised bodies by influences 
affecting them from without, and not an ever-varying and never-failing supply 
of germs, give rise to the several forms of simple life and their changes, in 
winch the animal and vegetable blend indistingcushably together. Though 
professing to discard, with Dr Bastian himself, the term {t spontaneous gene- 
ration ” as incorrect — the ultimate spring or source of life, or any principle of 
true spontaneity in matter, being beyond attainment, or even mental conception 
—Mr. Strange unequivocally proclaims himself of that school which holds to 
the evolution of living out of lifeless constituents. In the crowning argument 
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of liis hook Mr. Strange carries ns beyond the finite range of time and sense 
into the eternal fitness of things. A kind of cosmical equity takes the place 
of physical law. “ The sun being the great supporter and regenerator of the 
terrestrial system, it is a fitness of arrangement which may present every poi- 
tion of the globe to receive in turn his genial influences.’’ Things are most 
unfaiily managed now. “ One place is habitually buried under ice and another 
scoiched up m unbearable drought.” Turn and turn about is the rule in the 
amended cosmogony which Mr Strange has to reveal. All parts of this earth 
have been, or aie to be, in turn Arctic, Temperate, and Tropical Mr. Strange 
starts with a great impatience of what he calls “scenic repiesentations ” and 
a spasmodic efforts ” m the old-fashioned notions of creation. He must pardon 
us if we show oui selves a little impatient of the tremendous drama which he 
calls upon us to admit and to admne in their stead. 

Mr. Darwin issues a new edition of his work on “ Coral Reefs.” Seldom 
has a single stride of greater importance been taken in terrestrial physics than 
that which was marked by the publication of Mr. Darwin’s work on coral reefs 
thirty years ago. A whole generation of geologists has since grown up with 
the advantage of entering upon their studies with clear and settled ideas upon 
a group or range of phenomena largely underlying any compiehensive view of 
the formation of the existing earth-crust. It was not enough to have learnt 
over how wide an area of the globe the present aspect of the surface is due to 
the action of minute submaiine organisms, or to how vast a depth or thickness 
the growths of these patient woikeis had accumulated during untold ages, if 
science was still unpiepared with any adequate or well-grounded theory to 
explain the mode in which these mighty structiues were gradually piled up, 
and the causes which detei mined their distribution over vanous parts of the 
earth’s surface. The hold and original generalisations of Mi. Darwin left little 
room for doubt in any reflecting mind that the theory of coral foimation was 
thenceforth to take its place among the established ceitamties of science. Con- 
troversies might still anse over matters of detail, and much might be added by 
way of development, and even of correction, to the views laid down by this 
eminent natuialist. But for the mam hypothesis, if that were to be called an 
hypothesis which with most men of science was accepted as an attested fact, 
nothing remained beyond wider expansion or more explicit enunciation. Several 
points of much interest have indeed been mooted m the intervening period by 
naturalists of note, which have given occasion to Mr. Darwin to go once more 
over the ground he explored with such good results a generation ago, criticising 
with his usual candour and close logic the reasonings of later writers, and 
fortifying with new arguments and a fiesh array of facts the mam positions 
taken up by him in his original treatise. 

“ Lockyer’s Solar Physics.” — In the discoveries of late years that specially 
refer to the sun, so important a part has been played by Mr Lockyer that this 
book will doubtless be received with eagerness by tbe scientific public, who will 
expect to find it as comprehensive and authoritative as a treatise written by a 
thoroughly competent specialist on his favourite subject should be. The matter 
it contains is so valuable that few will regret having purchased it, but never- 
theless it illustrates the defects that may be expected to exist in a work written 
upon a branch of science which is in a state of rapid development, by one of 
• those who are prominently working at it. The discoveries more closely con- 
nected with the writer’s name are treated at great length, while other parts of 
the subject receive only cursory treatment. Moreover, the author seldom 

A A 
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troubles himself to secure the clearest and most philosophical arrangement, 
begrudging, no doubt, the time that he would otherwise have to take from his 
favourite pursuit. Some two-thirds of the volume consist of reprints of articles 
and lectures diffuse in style and elementary in matter, pieced together with a 
few short chapteis written in the hope of making the account a continuous one. 
The remaindti oL* the book consists of reprints, with notes, of the original 
papers contributed by Mr. Lockyer (alone or in conjunction with otheis) to the 
Eoyal Society and the Trench Academy. These are thoroughly acceptable, and 
we trust that other specialists will follow Mr. Lockyer’s example, even before 
their original papers are sufficient to fill a volume ; for in no more effectual way 
can sound scientific knowledge be diffused than by rendering such papers 
accessible to the scientific public generally, instead of confining them to a 
chosen few. 

“The Moon; considered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite,” by James 
Nasmyth and James Carpenter.— The problem which forms the subject-matter 
of almost the whole of Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter’s work is that of 
accounting for the peculiarities of the moon’s surface. They barely touch 
on the other questions of interest relating to the moon. These peculiaiitiea 
are fortunately of a very definite type ; there is no doubt as to the nature 
of the phenomena, the causes of which they 7 are seeking. The minor details 
are of course still beyond the reach of even telescopic vision, but the 
shapes of the vast mountain chains that stud the suiface, and are its most 
sinking feature, are as certainly known, and their dimensions have been as 
accurately measured, as the most fastidious could desire These mountains lie 
hut seldom in chains like terrestnal mountains ; usually they lie round the edges 
of vast ciateiiform depressions, ranging from three hundred miles in diameter 
downwaids. The great majority of these depressions are less than fifty miles 
across, but, from a breadth of one hundred miles to one so small that it is 
scarcely visible, there is no important break in the continuous variation of their 
dimensions. And it is from this that the special difficulty of the problem is 
felt to arise, though we believe that in some future time it will be pointed to as 
the mam source of its simplicity. That the smaller of these depressions are 
similar in nature and origin to terrestrial volcanic craters is allowed by every 
one, Mr. Proctor perhaps excluded, who would have us believe that they are all 
the marks of splashes made by the pelting of the large meteoiic masses upon 
the surface of the moon when it was plastic — a suggestion which we would 
advise him to index under the title “Facetise” in his next edition, to save his 
scientific reputation from suffering at the hands of those who are too dull to 
recognise a joke. But all are not equally prepared to admit the possibility of 
a similar origin 111 the case of those of a larger size. Even omitting the largest 
of all, which are in some other respects exceptional, there are many of these 
craters ihat measure seventy miles acioss, and are surrounded by mountains of 
heights up to eighteen thousand feet. We should naturally expect volcanic 
disturbances on our satellite to be on a smaller scale than those upon our own 
planet, yet what volcanic phenomenahave we that can compare in scale with these? 
Our craters would he insignificant objects upon the moon, scarcely worth map- 
ping down on our lunar charts. And yet to adopt a different theory of the 
origin of the small and of the large craters is to refuse to acknowledge the 
almost infallible proof of likeness of origin which is given by unbroken con- 
tinuity in the members of a series. 

The substance of Faraday’s lectures on the “ Various Forces of Nature ” 
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has long ere this been presented to a larger audience than the juvenile throng 
who hung upon his lips at the Royal Institution thirteen or fourteen years ago. 
By way of abstracts or epitomes, more or less full and accurate, the lectures 
found their way into print and were widely disseminated. The time that has 
since elapsed, so far from lessening their value or diminishing the desirableness 
of having them once more set forth in print, makes the present publication the 
more welcome and opportune, especially as we now have the advantage of 
seeing them m an authentic shape, taken down literatim from the author’s 
mouth, and passed through the press under the care of a thorou ghly qualified 
editor. The lightest utterances of this Chrysostom of scientific lectureis were 
of pure gold, and even the sparkles of his eloquent exposition of nature — when, 
m his own unaffected language, he returned to his second childhood, and became 
again as it were young amongst the yoimg — were something more than the 
transient entertainment of an afternoon hour. Simple as they are, and adapted 
to the capacity of any young person or even child of average intelligence, these 
lectures are pregnant with meaning to a degree which is not often seen in 
addresses to more advanced or ciitical audiences. Theie is indeed no truer test 
or proof of genius in a teacher than this power of combining simplicity with 
depth, carrying with him the minds and sympathies of the youngest and least 
mature among his listeners, without wearying auditors of advanced culture or 
no longer young. For those whose tastes or duties lie m the dnection of oral 
teaching, these lectures may well serve as an example how best to reach the 
youthful understanding, and to prepare the food of the mind for the easy 
assimilation of babes. One mam ingredient in the pleasure which these addresses 
originally gave is indeed to be enjoyed no more. His unrivalled dexterity and 
unfailing skill m experiments gave to Faraday’s lectures a charm which no other 
teacher of science had possessed since Davy. 

Professor Jevons’s “ Principles of Science ” is a comprehensive treatise 
containing original speculations on all, or almost all, of the capital problems 
involved in the theory of knowing. His chapter on the u Character of the 
Expenmentalist ” is not the least interesting m the book. Buffon said that 
“genius is patience,” and patience, says Professor Jevons, is one of its most 
constant ancl requisite components. But no one should suppose that patient 
labour alone will mvanably lead to those conspicuous results which have made 
the names of the great discoverers famous. A Newton may modestly and 
sincerely attribute his success to industry and patient thought, for true genius is 
unconscious j but there must be present also powers of intellect beyond what 
are commonly possessed by men. Fertility of imagination and abundance of 
guesses are among the qualities requisite for discovery. The errors of a great 
mind far exceed in number those of a less vigorous one. Kepler and Faraday 
are here cited as having recorded their erroneous, as well as their successful, 
speculations. Faraday’s mental history is notable as showing that he faced a 
long series of negative experiments without being daunted or discouraged. 
During forty years the conviction that some relation existed between magnetism 
and light floated before him, and, notwithstanding repeated failures, he never 
relinquished his search after this unfound relation. It was at last revealed to 
him in an accidental experiment. Faiaday exemplifies active powers of imagi- 
nation, unbounded license of theorising, and diligence in experimental verification. 

* Professor Jevons, while holding that the theory of evolution is a highly 
prohahle theory, cannot for a moment admit that it will alter our theological 
views. Its results, like the results of all science, must be limited to affirmation. 
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"We cannot disprove the possibility of divine interference with the course of 
nature. Such interference might arise in two ways. It might consist m the 
disclosure of the existence of some agent or spring of energy previously unknown, 
hut which effects a given purpose at a given moment. Or the same power which 
created material nature might create additions to it, or annihilate portions which 
do exist. Granting that the hypothesis that there is a Creator who is at once 
all-powerful and benevolent is surrounded with difficulties verging closely upon 
logical contradiction, we are equally exposed to inexplicable contradiction in 
other dhections of thought. Continuous quantity, e.'g , leads us into difficulties. 
Subdivide as we will, we never reach the absolute as defined in geometry. But 
if an infinite series of infinitely small quantities is thus involved in all our * 
conceptions of magnitudes, all our reasonings about the universe, its component 
parts, and what is possible in it, seem to be overturned. 

We quote Mr. Jevons’s concluding sentence in his own words . — 

11 Among the most unquestionable rules of scientific method is the law that 
whatever phenomenon is, is. We mast ignore no existence whatever. We 
may variously explain its meaning and origin, but if a phenomenon does exist, 
it demands some kind of explanation. If, then, theie is to be a competition for 
scientific recognition, the world without us must yield to the undoubted exist- 
ence of the spirit within. Our own hopes and wishes and determinations are 
the most undoubted phenomena within the sphere of consciousness. If men do 
act, feel, and live as if they were not merely the brief product of a casual con- 
junction of atoms, but the instruments of a far-reaching purpose, are we to 
record all other phenomena and pass over these ? We investigate the instincts 
of the ant, and the bee, and the heaver, and discover that they are led by an 
inscrutable agency to work towards a distant purpose. Let us be faithful to 
our scientific method, and investigate also those instincts of the human mind 
by which man is led to work as if the approval of a higher being were the aim 
of life.” — V ol. 11 . p. 470. 

u Some Leading Piinciples of Political Economy newly expounded.” — Mr. 
Cairnes in his present work aims at restating and modifying some of the doctrines 
which have hitherto passed muster as established piinciples. He brings to the 
task a remarkable power of sustained and accurate thought upon topics which 
are apt to bewilder an ordinary brain ; and a capacity for lucid expression which 
is hardly less rare and admirable. Mr, Cairnes does not, like some recent writers, 
countenance any economical heresies. On the most important point discussed in 
the present volume, he rather endeavours to re-establish the orthodox doctrine 
which had suffered fiom the lapse into heteiodoxy of one of its most distin- 
guished expounders. Mr. Cairnes has consistently defended the claims of 
Political Economy to he considered as a science. Mr. Thornton, partly followed 
by Mr. Mill, proposed a change which, from this point of view, would be little 
less rev olutionary than a proposal to give up the truth of the laws of motion m 
dynamical treatises. If Mr. Thornton’s criticisms were well founded, the 
treatises of Ricardo and of Mr. Mill himself would he fundamentally erroneous. 
And, therefore, to accept those criticisms would he to admit that the science 
still remained to he founded, if indeed a science were possible. Mr. Cairnes’s 
criticisms of the established dogmas is of a different nature. He holds that 
oversights have been made and disturbing forces neglected ; and that by making 
a fuller statement, the valuable truths already discovered may be’ preserved, and 
theory be made to accommodate itself more accurately to facts. His present 
'Work is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the theories of value, 
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of labour and capital, and of international value. The last chapter contains an 
admirable investigation of the general doctrine of international trade, illustrated 
by some very instructive remarks upon the recent industrial development of the 
United States. We would fain hope that some of the Protectionists of that 
country would read and digest Mr. Cairnes’s ciiticism ; but we much fear that 
they require to be educated before they can appreciate his arguments, and to 
be rendered less selfish before they would admit that the arguments, however 
sound in themselves, should lead them to prefer national welfare to personal 
profit. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has now gathered into a third volume of u Essays : 
Scientific, Political and Speculative,” a number of occasional pieces, ranging 
over the last ten yeais in date, and dealing with a considerable variety of 
topics. We do not think this volume will be found equal to its predecessors in 
general importance and inteiest. One of the best Essays is that on the u Origin 
of Animal Worship,” where Mr Spencer carries pre-historic speculation a step 
further hack than had previously been done. It was already established that 
primitive animal "worship is not indiscriminate, hut that particular tribes 
worship particular animals from whom they generally believe themselves to be 
descended. Mr. Spencer considers this to he a corruption of an original worship 
of real human ancestors, who weie nicknamed after the particular animal. As 
savage dialects are hardly capable of distinguishing metaphor from reality, the 
metaphorical meaning of the name would soon be forgotten, and the animal 
itself become the object of worship and the leputed ancestor of the tribe. The 
original worship of ancestois is itself ascribed to the belief in a double or other 
self, which is capable of quitting the man during life (as in sleep or tiances), 
and which lives and must be propitiated after the man’s death. This belief is 
produced by the co-operation of various causes, of which dreams are set down as 
the chief We may remark that the importance attached to the evidence of 
dreams even m comparatively modem times is cunously shown by Lucretius, 
who treats it so as to show that he thought it one of the most formidable 
difficulties he had to meet. The reasons here given by Mr. Spencer apply to 
other objects as well as to men, and equally explain the primitive attribution of 
a ghost to all objects, whether living or not, which is known as Fetichism, or 
better, Animism. But he overlooks the generality of his own reasons, and 
wants to deuve animism in a round-about way from animal- worship, which 
seems quite unnecessary. 

In his collection of Lectures and Essays, entitled “ Health and Education,” 
Canon Kingsley does not share the gloomy \ lews of Mr. Kuskm, who seems to 
think that our manufactories and coal-mines, and other abominations, are taking 
us straight to perdition. Mr. Kingsley rather holds that, on the whole, though 
with many drawbacks, we are really an improvement upon our forefathers. But 
the drawbacks are decidedly heavy. He tells ns, for example, in a paper 
called ei Nausicaa m London,” how he took a walk through the streets after 
visiting the marbles of the British Museum. Admiring the marvellous per- 
fection of the old Greek type, he seems to have become for the moment a 
muscular Pagan rather than a muscular Chiistian. And it must he granted 
that the drop from the ideal beauty of an ancient statue to the concrete 
ugliness of modern Londoners is a rather severe one. Here and there he might 
meet one of the healthy English girls whose slightly exuberant beauty excites 
the ridicule and the envy of Parisians. But these girls, he thinks, were 
country-bred ; and it was painful to eyes accustomed to stalwart peasant 
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women “to remark the exceedingly small size of the average young woman ” 
There was a want of the large frames which can support healthy brains as well 
as large muscles. Then he groaned, as he well might groan, over high heels, 
and chignons, and tight stays, and compared the victims of those atrocities with 
the passing gipsy with stately elastic step and swinging hip. And he goes on 
to meditate upon the effects of drinking too much tea and reading too many 
flimsy novels, and general craving for false excitement and unhealthy stimulants ; 
and asks, not very hopefully, whether our young women brought up in such 
fashions will be much the better for having a little Latin and Greek drilled into 
them under the name of higher education. 

In his lucubrations entitled u Hours in a Library,” W. Leslie Stephen gives 
us his opinions concerning many great reputations in literature. He provokes 
antagonism : but his pleasant style and acute observation will not fail to attract 
the reader. One of his best criticisms, perhaps, is that on Hawthorne. Mr. 
Stephen has a theory that Hawthorne’s poetry was fostered rather than checked 
by his living in an unpoetical country ; and this sounds probable enough. But 
it is carrying this theory too far to say that the surroundings of Home are u too 
romantic for a romance ” ; that Hilda’s poetical tower in “ Transfoimation ” is 
really less poetical than Phoebe Pyncheon’s garret. A slight exaggeration of 
this would lead to the assertion that a kitchen would make abetter background 
than a court for the figure of Hamlet. Again, the writer does the u Twice Told 
Tales” but scant justice when he compares them to Brummell’s failures. They 
have neither the full grace nor the full power of the author’s later and com- 
pleter works ; but they will be thought by his admirers to have far greater in- 
terest than that which undoubtedly they do also possess, of “ illustrating his 
intellectual development ” Mr. Stephen’s essay on Be Quincey is occupied in 
great part with discussing that writer’s claim to a super- eminent mastery of the 
English language, and he certainly disputes that claim with great success, 
although he fully admits the wonderful music and beautiful cadence of Be 
Quincey’s prose. That prose ought to he employed as a musical instrument is, 
with a great deal of reason, denied. Yet its employment in that manner led to 
a great deal of beautiful writing by Be Quincey. 

It has been well said by Mr, Tom Taylor in his preliminary chapter on 
C( Leicester Square, its Associations and its Worthies,” that there are few quarters 
of London richer in associations with great men departed ; and he has done well 
to revive their memory by the volume now before us. All in this generation 
are acquainted with Leicester Square m what might be called, till quite lately, 
its decline and fall, when the bastard Byzantine architecture of Wyld’s Great 
Globe supplanted the squalid garden, in the centre of which stood that unhappy 
equestrian statue, only to be removed and leave the wretched enclosure still 
more melancholy ,* but few are aware that this Square, now the haunt of emi- 
grant foreigners and still more questionable company, was once the abode of 
Queens and great nobles, and, after them, the centre where English Art flourished 
in the studios of Plogarth and Reynolds, where Science was glorified under the 
roof inhabited by Newton, and where Surgery was ennobled in the schools of 
Hunter and Bell. In these pages the reader will find all that can be discovered 
as to the fortunes of this plot of London earth, worked up with a great deal 
of anecdote more or less connected, or unconnected, with it. 

ic Theology in the English Poets.” — Mr. Stopford Brooke has stiuck out for 
himself a new and a bold course, in this attempt to associate pulpit oratory with 
literary criticism. Of such an attempt it is much to be able to say that, in 
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spite of the obvious difficulties surrounding it, the result has been a volume 
which — judged as a series of critical essays, not as sermons — is always interest- 
ing, and often both suggestive and valuable. 

Conventional pulpit oratory might have found obvious methods for treating 
such a subject, hut fortunately Mr. Brooke has avoided the most dangerous of 
these. He probably perceived that an examination of the theological opinions or 
expeiiences of individual English poets, however pastorally instructive or bio- 
graphically interesting, could do little to bring religion and poetry nearer to one 
another. From this perversion of the subject he is consequently free, but 
whether, in spite of the interest of the volume, the method he has chosen has 
been completely successful, whether it is one the further pursuit of which is 
desirable — on these points we must confess to some feeling of doubt. 

Mr. Brooke disclaims, at the outset, any intention of making the pulpit a 
platform for poetical criticism. Yet, in spite of the disclaimer, the book, if it 
is anything, is poetical criticism from beginning to end : unless it were so it 
would lose all its value. So far the disclaimer holds good, that meie verbal 
criticism is avoided. In place of detail Mr. Brooke has chosen for the purposes 
of his analysis one of the most difficult aspects of modern poetry. We all feel 
that in the modern phase of our English poetry there is some element super- 
added to the more conventional pre-existing types, which deepens its intensity 
and widens its range , but we cannot so easily find a name for it. We may even 
doubt whether there is any such solidarity in the mass of feelings and ideas 
which comprise it as to entitle us to classify them under one name at all. Yet 
we believe that, consciously or unconsciously, the upshot of this book is to 
affix to this pervading element a name, and to make that name theology. 
Mr. Brooke repudiates m oue passage a “theologjr which should be more 
intellectual than spiritual”, and in this sentence we may catch the key- 
note of the whole book. A theology which should not he intellectual hut 
spiritual — or, in other words, a theology which is of the heart rather than of 
the head — is not, it will he noticed, a theology, properly so called, at all. Why 
then, it may he asked, if theology m its strict sense is too scientific for poetiy, 
do you not take the kindred word, religion ? Because the latter term would 
have been even more inadequate to express that very subtle element for which 
Mr. Brooke wished — wishing, as we think, an impossibility — to find some single 
name. Theology might be too scientific ; hut religion, on the other hand, wanted 
the speculation necessary for his purpose. Something was wanted to express 
the intellectual effort linked to the intense emotion which is the prime charac- 
teristic of our modern poetry. We cannot help suspecting that the choice of 
the term was not uninfluenced, unconsciously it may be, by the fact that the 
criticism came from the pulpit ; and perhaps its insufficiency was not a little 
cloaked by that inconsequence of thought upon which a popular lecturer may 
safely reckon in his audience. 

We have to note an important production of one of our most conspicuous 
living poets. It cannot be denied that Mr. Swinburne’s e< Bothwell ” is a poem 
of a very high character. It is written m a broad, nervous style. Eveiy line 
bears traces of power, individuality, and vivid imagination. There is much 
energy and passion in the hook, hut the reader will be agreeably surprised by 
Mr. Swinburne’s new moderation and sobiiety. The versification, while 
characteristically supple and melodious, also attains, in spite of some affectations, 
to sustained strength and dignity. Nevertheless the poem is too long and too 
wordy. The five acts of u Bothwell ” are about equal to four or five plays of 
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Shakspeare rolled together. There are single speeches in it which are as long 
as two or three of Shakspeare’s scenes. Scarcely any of the characters deign to 
open their mouths for less than a whole page or two of talking, and some of 
them have a way of running through half-a-dozen or a dozen pages without 
pausing for breath. We must also object that there is too much iteration in the 
picture of the Queen. Her huists of rage, her cuises of hei enemies, her alterna- 
tions of queenly dignity and womanly wile, 'her fondling of her stormy lover, are 
repeated to weariness. The most tiresome parts of the poem are her love mes- 
sages to Bothwell. Theie is perhaps more evidence of diamatxc capacity m 
the delineation of Darnley than m that of any of the other characters. Mr, 
Swinburne is more at home in descnpfion than m dramatic evolution. Here, for 
example, is a vivid picture of the marnage of Mary and Bothwell : — 


Melville. I have not &e6n for any chance till now 
So changed a woman m the face as she, 

Saving with extieme sickness. She was wed 
In her old mourning habits, and her face 
As deadly as were they , the soft warm joy 
That laughed in its fair feature, and put heart 
In the eyes and gracious lips as to salute 
All others’ eyes with sweet legardfulness, 

Looked as when winds have worn the wkite-ro&e leaf ; 
No fire between her eyelids, and no flower 
In the Apul of her cheeks ; their spring acold, 

And hut for want of very heart to weep 
They had been rainier than they were forlorn. 

Heebies. And his new grace of Orkney ? 

Melville. The good Duke 

Was dumb while Adam Bothwell with grave lips 
Set forth the scandal of his lewd life past 
And fair faith of his present penitence, 

Whose days to come being higher than his past place 
Should expiate those gone by, and their good works 
Atone those evil ; hardly twitched his eye 
Or twinkled half his thick lip’s curve of hair, 
Listening ; hut when the bishop made indeed 
His large haid hand with hers so flowerlike fast, 

He seemed as ’twere for pride and mighty heart 
To swell and shine with passion, and his eye 
To take into the fire of its red look 
All dangers and all adverse things that might 
Rise out of days umisen, to burn them up 
With its great heat of triumph; and the hand 
Fastening on hers so giiped it that her lips 
Trembled, and turned to catch the smile fiom his, 

As though her spiiit had put its own life off 
And sense of joy or propeity of pain 
To close with his alone ; but this twin smile 
Was briefer than a flash or gust that strikes 
And is not ; for the next word was not said 
Ere her face waned again to winter-ward 
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As a moon smitten, and her answer came 
As words from dead men wickedly wrung forth 
By craft of wizards, forged and forceful breath 
Which hangs on lips that loath it, 

“ Alexander the Great : ” a Dramatic Poem, by Aubrey de Yere. Mr, de 
Vere’s former poems hardly warranted the belief that so much poetic power lay 
in him as this drama shows. It is terse as well as full of beauty, nervous as 
well as rich in thought. The character of Alexander grows upon us as we read, 
till it fascinates us by the force of the almost unerring yet half-animal intellect, 
and that imperious self-will which it displays. The only thing we miss that 
ought to be m the poem, is a fuller delineation of the passionate and single de- 
votion to his friend, Hephestion, which is the key to the drama, and yet rather 
assumed in it than painted. The picture actually painted is rather that of an 
Alexander in whom no such intense personal devotion to a friend would have 
been possible. We know that that devotion was a matter of history; on its 
intensity depends an essential and critical element of the drama ; and the violent 
passion resulting from the wound indicted by death on that overweening devo- 
tion is very finely painted; hut the devotion itself is not shown to us, is hardly 
made a visible thread in the character of the conqueror. We are told enough 
about it, but hardly made to see how it belongs to the character itself. In a 
very fine conversation, the last which takes place between Alexander and the 
friend who is to him what Patroclus was to Achilles, Alexander confesses, — 

I sometimes think 

That I am less a person than a power, 

Some engine in the right hand of the gods, 

Some fateful wheel that, round in darkness rolling, 

Knows this — its work ; but not that work’s far scope. 

Hephestion, what is life ? My life, since boyhood, 

Hath been an agony of means to ends : 

An ultimate end I find not. For that cause, 

On-reeling in the oppression of a void, 

At times I welcome what I once scarce brooked, 

The opprobrium of blank sleep. 

No fantasies of style or mannerisms interfere with the plain purpose of Mr. 
de Veie’s work, and common sense balances its imaginative power. A slight 
archaism of style lends illusion ; but the poet is not afraid of those modem 
phrases which link the subject of his drama with modern thought. Of course 
faults could be found in the occasionally rugged rhythm, and here and there a 
* line might be relieved from over-weight of meaning; hut in a work like this 
we are not careful to note trifling imperfections. 

Horse ITellenicse. In the eleven essays which Professor Blackie has pub- 
lished under the above title he takes his readers over a large and varied field 
of disquisition ; so much so, in fact, that if it weie not somewhat ungracious 
to do so, we should be inclined to wish for a little more uniformity in the sub- 
jects of his lucubrations. It is possible to have a dinner of too many courses; 
and after one has been taken from the theology of Homer to the principle of 
onomatopoeia in language, thence to the agrarian laws of Lycurgus, and thence 
to a criticism on accent in Greek and English, one rises with a feeling almost 
approaching satiety from the classical repast. Still, it may reasonably enough 
he replied that this result is easily avoided by making a selection from the 
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dislb.es before ns ; and in this case of course their very variety will constitute 
their highest recommendation. Equal excellence, however, they could hardly 
he expected to possess ; it is enough that their merits are not strikingly unequal, 
and that the utmost that can be said is that some of Professor Blacklegs essays, 
either by reason of their subject or (though this we admit is more rarely the 
case), by reason of its treatment, do not repay perusal so well as others. The 
real value of the book, as of all that Mr. Blackie has hitherto done, lies in the 
modern Greek part, and in the dealing with the question of accent. 

In the performance of his task of providing English readers with a worthy 
transcript of Sophocles, Mr. Campbell could have found no better field in 
which to exhibit his author’s genius and his own aptitudes than the instalment 
now presented to us. For samples of neat and poetic translation we may take 
one or two brief excerpts ; the first is from the speech of GEdipus when he has 
come forth from the palace-doors, and meets the Chorus, with the gore still 
streaming from his maimed eyes, the horror of his situation provoking retro- 
spection, and leading him to dwell on what might have been, but for his own un- 
witting acts. In the first place he justifies his self-mutilation (roiavtf iyw KrjXiSa 

— y\vKV ) t— 

And was I then, 

By mine own process branded thus, to look 
On Theban faces with unaltered mien ? 

Nay verily ; but had there been a way 
To stop the hearing fountain through the ear, 

I had not faltered, but had closed and barred 
Each gate of this poor body ; deaf and blind ! 

So thought might sweetly dwell at rest from harm. 


And, shortly after, he breaks out into a pathetic reminiscence of the scene of 
his unintentional parricide . — 

0 cross-road in the covert of the glen, 

0 thicket in the gorge where three roads met, 

Bedewed by these my hands with mine own blood, 

From whence I sprang — have you forgotten me ? 

Or doth some memory haunt you of the deeds 

1 did before you, and then came and wrought 
Fresh horrors here F 


The introduction to Professor Kennedy’s translation of the 11 Birds of Ari- 
stophanes,” it is possible to speak of without any qualification. It is a most 
valuable examination of the various theories as to the motive, in the artistic 
sense, of this comedy ; and we are glad to see that Dr. Kennedy condemns 
unhesitatingly what we may call the u high politico-allegorical ” theory first 
started by Professor Suvern, and which would turn this plainest-sailing of 
comedies into an elaborate and far-fetched skit on the Sicilian expedition, con- 
vert Cloudcnckoo town into Syracuse, the hoopoe into Lamachus, and Ins into 
“ an escaped Peloponesian galley.” 

Humour and poetry are so blended together in the 11 Birds,” the web of 
delicate fancy is so shot everywhere and unexpectedly with the strands of 
mirth, that a version which imperfectly reflects one of these qualities of the 
original can hardly do justice to the other,* but, wherever they are separable, 
Professor Kennedy is, we think, far more successful with the poetry than with 
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the peculiar humour of Ms author. The beautiful ** invocation to the niphtin- 
gale ’Ms admirably rendered ; and so h the an tod & tvfwpoi’ **rw rrritfv. In 
the Latter Profe^or Kennedy seems to have mn-4 thoroughly caught the 
fanciful grace of the original *•— 

Happy are the feathered folk 
"Who in winter wear no cloak, 

And the summer does not burn us 
With its hot, far- Hashing furnace. 

But m flowery meads I dwell, 

Lingering oft in leafy dell, 

When the inspired cicala’s gladness 
Swelling into sunny madness 
Filleth all the fervid noon 
With its shrill and ceaseless tune. 

But throughout the wintry day, 

In some hollow cave I stay, 

With the mountain nymphs at play j 
Myrtle berries, spring-bedewed, 

White and tender, aie my food, 

And a thousand delicacies 
From the gardens of the Graces. 

Of remarkable novels there are none to mention this year. “Patricia 
Kemball,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton ; “A Eose in June,” by Mrs. Oliphant ; “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” by Mr. Hardy, are perhaps those that have received 
most attention. There was indeed a semi-political squib which, early in the 
spring, was talked of, and cried up in some quarters a great deal beyond its 
deserts, bearing for title the “ Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco : by Him- 
self.” It was supposed to narrate the career of a well-meaning young man, 
called from an English University education to rule over a petty continental 
State. Its authorship was anonymous, and led to much rumour and specula- 
tion , but we must consider its merit to have been very unequal to the tem- 
porary sensation it cieated, and the sensation itself to have been owing rather 
to its magnificent array of advertisement, its handsome “ get up,” and its un- 
known origin, than to any remarkable wit or acuteness of satire m its composi- 
tion. Before the close of the year, however, an authentic volume of royal 
lucubrations appeared in the shape of a u Diary kept by the Shah ’of Peisia 
during his visit to Europe in 1873.” The Shah spent fourteen days in Russia, 
twenty in Germany and Belgium, eighteen in England, nineteen in France and 
Switzerland, nineteen in Italy and Austria, and eleven in Turkey, occupying 
eleven days m his return to Persia through Georgia His experience in 
England is described in seventy-two pages. His Majesty was very observant, 
and he frequently notes the means and style of living of those with whom he 
came m contact, mentioning even the reputed incomes of his hosts. The 
landing at Dover and the railway journey to London are minutely described. 
He was greatly astonished at the vastness of London, and speaking of the 
arrival at Charing Cross, and the route to Buckingham Palace, says 

“ Both sides of the road, the roofs, the upper storeys of the houses, were 
full of women, men, and children, who exhibited much joy and pleasure by 
shouting hurrahs, by waving handkerchiefs, by clapping hands. It was a sur- 
prising turmoil. I saluted incessantly with head and hands. The crowd of 
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spectators was never-ending. The population of the city is said to be over 
eight crores (four millions) of souls. It has most lo'vely women. The noble- 
ness, the greatness, the gravity, and sedateness of the women and men shine out 
from their countenances. One sees and comprehends that they are a great 
people, and that the Lord of the Universe has bestowed upon them power and 
might, sense and wisdom, and enlightenment. Thus it is that they have con- 
quered a country like India, and hold important possessions in America and else- 
where in the world. Their soldiers are very strong of frame and beautifully 
attired ; their armour- wearing household cavalry are very strong and handsome 
young men, exquisitely dressed, like the cavalry m Bussia. Their horses are 
very line and strong, but their number is few. They are but four legiments, each 
of four hundred men.” 

Nothing pleased Ms Majesty more than his visit to the Crystal Palace. “ In 
front of the building a tent was pitched. Prince Alfred, the lady Princesses, 
and nobles were waiting for us theie ; and they had piepared fruit, ices, and the 
like. We tarried there a few minutes, until the ITeir- Apparent of England, the 
Heir- Apparent of Eussia, their wives, and others arrived We then took the 
hand of the wife of the English Heir-Apparent, and enteied the building. A 
wonderful assembly came m view. On each side of our path they had ai ranged 
chairs, on which beautiful women in splendid attire, with men, were seated in 
rows, leaving a space through which we were to pass, so that it was necessary 
to traverse the whole of them. The palace is of iron and crystal. It is so lofty 
and spacious that this evening 40,000 individuals came here with tickets. Well, 
we went to the centre of the building, which has a lofty arcade. In the middle 
of the arcade there is a basin of water, made to represent natural rocks and 
mountains, with a beautiful fountain, from which water flowed plentifully. On 
the left-hand side there was a gallery with steps to it, at the top of which was 
a balcony with many chairs arranged in it. I, the Heirs- Apparent, their wives, 
the lady Princesses, and the Princes, all sat down there. Facing us there was 
a large organ, similar to the one in the Albert Hall. There weie also a nume- 
rous orchestra and singers. They played, they sang, and such an assembly was 
there in that place, above and below, around and on all sides, seated on chairs, 
that one’s eyes were dazzled.” He then describes the various performances of 
the gymnasts, &c. His valedictory reflections are complimentary to our nation. 
“Well; had we the wish to write as they deserve all the particulars of the 
City of London, or of all England, we should have to write a voluminous his- 
tory of England ; hut, during a stay of only eighteen days m London it really has 
not been possible to write more than we have done. In justice (we can hut say 
that), the demeanour of the English, and everything of theirs, is extremely well 
regulated and governed, and admirable. In respect to populousness, the wealth 
of the people, the commerce, the arts, business, and dolce fcti niente , they are the 
chief of all nations.” 

The last book of the year which attracted special notice, and one which 
from its subject and the circumstances of its publication will pei haps be remem- 
bered almost more endunngly than any other on our record, was the “ Last 
Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, from 1865 to his death. Con- 
tinued by a narrative of his last moments and sufferings, obtained from his 
faithful servants Chuma and Susi.” By Horace Waller, E.RG.S. The great 
traveller persistently made notes during his seven veais of wandering, with the 
exception of one shoit period of distress and confusion. Besides the papers 
which were brought back by Mr. Stanley, the original note-books up till the 
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time of Ins death were pie served and b* might back bv hu faithful native Br- 
yants. Mr Waller has thus been able to put together a v ei\ complete history. 
He deseues great piai^e for the excellence of his editing, which i a* evidently 
been a labour of love No editing, however, can possibly do for us what 
Livingstone could have done himself. At best we mu>t be content with re- 
ceiving the raw materials of a book of travels mcdead of the complete book. 
Many buef hints would have been expanded, A general description of the 
features of a district or the habits of a tube would Lave summed up a of 
detached lemarks. And, m particular, we should have bad a moie complete 
statement of the punciples by which Livingstone was guided m his explications. 
It is of course not difficult to understand his general purpose; but here and 
there we should have been glad to know what were the precise considerations 
which determined the dnection of his wanderings. The absence of such ex- 
planations helps to give a rather melancholy character to the book. Livingstone 
seems in it to be suffering under a kind of waking nightmare. The indomitable 
will is always present; but it is no longer able to overcome the oppressive 
weight of obstacles. As m a dieam, the traveller is constantly struggling to 
move, and can yet make no continuous progress. And, as m a dream, he is sur- 
rounded by hideous scenes of grotesque cruelty which increase his misery, but 
leave him utterly poweiless to interfere. His course seems to be directed by 
external fate rather than to conform to any wishes of his own. Ills frequent 
helplessness owing to the desertion of his servants and the bad faith of the 
Arab tradeis, his almost ceaseless sufferings from various forms of disease, his 
compulsory detentions for weeks and months m remote villages, are painful in 
the leading, though they increase our admiration of the dogged courage which 
bore him thiougli them all. 

A few dates may help to make the geneial outline of the story more 
intelligible. Livingstone left the coast on April 7, 18G6. Four months’ 
travelling took him to the Lake N)assa, the scene of some of Ins earlier ex- 
ploiations ; he went round the south end of the lake , and the year 1807 was 
consumed m a long march through intiicate mountain ranges to the south end 
of Tangan}ika, and thence, nearly due west, to the lake Moero, formed by the 
Eiver Luapula, which he supposed to be the upper couise of the Nile, After 
a long stay with a native chief near the shoies of this lake, he struck south- 
wards to the larger Lake Bangweolo, fiom which the Luapula issues. This was 
reached in the middle of 1808, and the remainder of that year and the beginning 
of 1800 were occupied m a return to Lake Tanganyika and Ujiji. In the 
autumn of 1860 he staited again due east, into the hitheito unexplored Man- 
yuema country. Two years passed away in this legion ; till at last he retired 
exhausted and destitute to Ujiji, and there met Mr. Stanley in October 1871. 
With Mr Stanley he visited the head of Tanganyika; and after waids waited 
for supplies during a great part of 1872 In the autumn he started once more 
to the south to complete his exploration of the great Bangweolo lake, and, 
whilst passing round its southern shore, he fell ill, and died on May 1, 1873. 
His followers completed the circuit of the lake, carrying his body with them, 
and, as we know, returned successfully to the coast. 
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Though by no means to be classed as first-rate, the Royal Academy Exhibition 
this year possesses undoubtedly more pictures of interest and value than its 
predecessor. As one of its critics remarked . “An improved artistic spirit is gra- 
dually making itself felt m the product of every school, and although this is not 
in itself sufficient to ensure a great achievement, it exercises a welcome control 
over expression, and gives even to the most prosaic theme a measure of 
pictorial worth. The improvement is moie noticeable in colour than design. 
There are signs of an earnest endeavour to select individual hues of greater 
puiity, and to dispose them in more harmonious relation , so that in several 
instances subjects taken from modern life, and of quite realistic significance, are 
treated in such a way as to preserve some attraction for those who care little 
for the social or moral lessons they have to teach. This is an advance of the 
highest importance to English art, for it is through increased knowledge 
in matters that concern the technical side of painting rather than by any 
other means, that we must look for a better understanding of more important 
things.” Coming to particular pictuies, there was one which attracted 
attention more than any other m the room. Whether the dense crowd 
which day by day clustered round it, was called together by its intrinsic merits, 
or by the fact that the artist was a lady and young in years, or by the marked 
encomiums bestowed upon it by the Prince of Wales in his speech at the Royal 
Academy’s opening dinner, may be matter of mixed opinion. Still, so it was 
that the picture of the Burlington House exhibition this season was unquestion- 
ably Miss Thompson’s “ Calling the Roll after an Engagement.” Miss Thomp- 
son had already been favourably known in the Dudley Gallery ; but her 
achievement on the present occasion was a surprise. The subject may be thus 
described. After an engagement in the Crimea, an officer on horseback meets, 
on the field of battle, the sergeant with the muster-roll ; the story to be told is 
evidently very sad ; many are the missing and the dead, and the men who 
remain to answer to their names bear marks of rough service. Half covered in 
the snow lies a dead soldier, and over him, with bowed head and clenched 
hands, stands his comrade, a picture of desolation. It is impossible for a narra- 
tive to be told more simply, truly, or pathetically ; the incidents touch the 
heart, the drawing and the execution go direct to nature. And the merit of the 
picture is the more genuine, because the grouping and colouring are necessarily 
monotonous. The snow-covered ground and the row of bear-skin hats and grey 
greatcoats lend no adventitious charms to the effect. At the Academy dinner, 
in the course of the speeches made by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Cambridge, the military accuracy of the picture both m grouping and expression, 
was specially dwelt upon. In the newspapers afterwards a brisk controversy was 
carried on between Miss Thompson and her critics, as to the order in which a 
horse’s footsteps natuially proceed : a question which it was curious to see how 
little observation could decide. 

Next to the picture by Miss Thompson, some contributed by Millais attracted 
the most attention. Two landscapes in the first gallery, and a large figure- 
subject in a place of honour in the large room, might be said to show at its 
highest point the artist’s marvellous capability in producing illusion and in pre- 
senting a scene in such a way as to impress us at once with the sense of a sharp 
and close contact with reality, and of a craft apt for every difficulty of execution. 
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One of the landscapes is a hr wood, where a few tree trunks are set against a 
silent sky; and the other, called “ Winter Fuel/’ is a view uf distant wooded 
cliff, brown with the tints of late autumn, an intervening -pace of gra*s still 
vividly green, and a foreground of hewn branches of the silver lurch. Xo 
other painter of this or, perhaps, of, any time, could trace with such calm assu- 
rance of technical power the forms of the spine-shaped lea\ es of the Ur, or give 
the startling sense of solidity to the curious patterns upon the bark , while, in 
regard to colour, there is in the first-named landscape the difficult blue of the 
sky, in its way a triumph of painting, and in the second the brilliant conflict of 
strong tints m the red of the child’s cloak, the green of the meadow, and the 
radiant hues of the boughs upon the waggon. The a massing- literalness of 
realisation, apart from that insight of imagination which is e\ er a pitt of 
Mr. Millais, strikes us in both these pictures, as well as in the figure-piece 
entitled the “ North West Passage.” The scene we have before us here, ^ the 
humble sitting-room of a retired sailor (the portrait is said to be that of Lord 
Byron’s faend, Trelawny), an old whaling captain, or it may be an ancient 
mar in 3r who has served m some of the voyages of Arctic exploration, as we 
infer from the picture of a ship beset by ice, which hangs on his wall, beside a 
full-length print of Nelson. The old sailor sits in his chair, with a glass of 
stea min g, mahogany-coloured grog at his elbow, while his granddaughter 
reads to him, out of one of his old logbooks, the record of the voyage in which 
he was beset in the pack, as set forth m the picture over the reader’s head. As 
she reads, the recollection of the perils of the ice has passed into the thought 
how they might and should be baffled, and with a clenched fist he emphasises 
his words, “ It might he done, and England should do it.” An old Union Jack 
in the comer of the loom (for hoisting on a flagstaff in the gaiden on great naval 
anniversaries) ; the chart of the Arctic regions open on the table ; the soiled old 
logbooks piled m the corner under the window that opens on the sea, on whose 
quiet, grey surface a pilot cutter is tacking ; some daffodils and jonquils in a 
blue-and-white jug on the table, help to point the meaning of the picture — one 
of the most vigorous and complete yet exhibited by this painter. 

u The Picture Gallery,” by Mr. Alma Tadema, in se} eral impoi taut respects 
must be reckoned the strongest work of the year. No other work m the gallery 
shows such mastery m the management of light, which is here sodehcatelydifiused 
over his subject as almost to banish the use of shadow, and yet to leave the 
figures solidly disposed in their space. The pictuio gallery represented is of an 
antique type, and there are Roman names affixed to the works on the walls. 
In the foreground a group is gathered round a small design, set upon an easel so 
as to bring tbe faces of the connoisseurs into full view. A y oung man bends 
forward eagerly, a beautiful face looks over his shoulder, and further back there 
is an old man standing with his hand extended, as if m emphasis of some point 
of discussion. We can recall no picture of these later days where a subject of 
such simple significance has been rendered with so much regard to beauty. It 
has sometimes been urged against Mr. Tadema’s studies of the antique world 
that they lack reality. There is no lack of reality here. But besides the im- 
pression of actual portraiture, we have the most delicate pattern, made up of 
precious and exquisite tints. Mr. Tadema has the art of choosing his colours 
in such a way that each separate hue seems like a discovery. There is no 
common element in the whole scheme. 

Mr. Boughton has seldom been so happy as in “ God speed ! Pilgrims setting 
out for Canterbury ; time of Chaucer.” The reading of the story is unhack- 
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neyed; it is wholly unlike the compositions of Stothard, Blake, and others. The 
picture may ho said to rely on the multiplication of incident, episode, and by- 
play ; several of the characters, forsaking the beaten path, betake themselves 
to the springtide meadows ; the liquid air and the budding trees are of the 
vernal time which the poet loved so well ; indeed we may fancy that Chaucer's 
favourite daisy springs beneath the pilgrims’ feet. In the foreground, a pretty 
girl offers a draught of water to a youth whose weary journey seems likely to 
end in a pilgrimage of love. The eye is pleasantly carried hither and thither 
among a company who wander as they list through a composition arranged rather 
after the older plan than according to our more concentrated modern method. 

Mr. Erith’s procession picture, entitled " Blessing the Little Children,” is a 
prominent picture of the Exhibition, and deserves mention. The composition, in 
spite of its semi-sacred character, is as amusing as a profane medley. It is true 
that a bishop in mitre and full canonicals stands as the centre, aiound which 
throng mothers with children in arms, girls in gala costumes, and boys on 
crutches. And the painter has done his best to concentrate attention on the 
main action ; but the eye of the spectator is inevitably distracted by curious 
incidents and comic by-play, until it at last wanders, inadvertently, far away up 
the street along which the bannered procession slowly toils its way. It must 
be admitted that many of the characters are true to the life ; in fact, character 
is the painter’s strong point. 

Some persons prophesy the impending decay of our English school. They 
see in the preponderance of costume over character, in the preference given to 
accidents rather than to essentials, in the love of decorative allurement instead 
of elevated motive, signs of that luxury and intoxication which have ever proved 
fatal to art. And certainly it were easy to adduce from the Academy evidence 
in support of this discouraging view ; artists are found on every side to play 
superficially with their subjects; thus Mr. Frith, R.A., quoting the lines of 
.Tames Montgomery , u prayer is the burden of a sigh,” “ the upward glancing of 
an eye,” is content with: a sentiment skin-deep only. The lady here chosen to 
personify “ Prayer” might adorn a balcony at a carnival, or a window at a boat- 
race. The head, which is cleanly and smoothly painted, is soulless. 

Almost the only effort in the way of religious art, worthy of serious consi- 
deration, is the 61 Adoration of the Magi,” by Mr. Herbert, R.A, The scene is 
laid in the cave of the rock over which now stands the Church of the Nativity, 
Beneath stretch the hills and the olive-clad valleys of Bethlehem. The moon 
is still up, yet it is not night, for the dawn approaches, and silver light illumines 
the cavern where the three kings present their gifts to the Infant and the 
Mother. The artist in his tieatment tries to effect a compromise between old 
and new schools, between traditional art and actual nature. The success of the 
attempt is not quite assured ; nature would be nearer to reality, and tradition 
would retain more of the halo of sanctity. 

Mr. Armitage, R.A., following in the footsteps of M. Delaroche and 
M, Flandrin, indulges m “ A Dream of Eair Women of Ancient Greece.” This 
fiieze-like composition, evidently designed for mural decoration, comprises 
Pandora with her box, Cleopatra with the asp, also Helen, Sappho, Aspasia, 
and others. The style, as a matter of course, inclines to the classic and 
statuesque ; the arrangement relies on proportion and defined interval, principles 
of composition which Greek artists are said to have derived from Pythagoras. Yet 
these principles, which are supposed to lie at the root of beauty, are not here 
supreme; in other words, this company of fair women are scarcely fair enough. 
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Also in the Loetmo-room, in ft central place upon tlte Imo, Imnjs 
Mr. Leigliton’s massive ami majestic fijriirt — " (’hn'iim.-tM hom the lia'tlc- 
ments of Algos watches for the beacon-tires which are to announce the lefnra 
of Agamemnon.” The pose is iiumohile and statue«f|ue f’h teumestra -tamU 
firm and erect as a column, stern is her mien and calm her ere. and from her 
shoulders fall, m graceful lines, draperies which clothe the figure fully a- in 
the ancient statues of Minerva and 1‘udicltia. Tim light within the picture 1 - 
spectral, indeed the figure is so cold that we might almost imagine flesh had 
been changed into stone. 

Of contrasted gloom and gladness we want no better U pe than Mr. K M. 
yVaid's “ Marie Antoinette’' sleeping her last sleep before mounting the tumbril, 
with the remains of her last meal by her pallet — and lying on a stool, '•till 
nearer, the tresses of liei hair, prematurely blanched, with the letter meant to 
be sent with them to Madame Elizabeth for the children she was nc\er to fee 
on earth again ; and Mr. Horsley’s “ Sunny Effects/ 7 a happy lover about to 
avail himself of the chance of winning a pair of gloves on the lips of his liul} - 
love, who has dropped asleep in the drowsy warmth of a storied bay window in 
the old baronial hall. It is in such glimpses into a pleasant past that we recog- 
nise Mr. Horsley, rather than m the great picture of the “ Healing Mercies of 
Christ, 77 in Galleiy II., painted at the request of Sir William Tite, and, in 
accordance with his intention, to be presented to the Chapel of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. The painter, in his composition, has gathered aiound the healer all 
the leading examples of his healing powers — the daughter of Jairus, the 
widow's son of Nam, the cripple of the wayside, the demoniac of the tombs, the 
paralysed and halt and blind of the synagogue^ and the leper of Capernaum. 

A caieful study of Mr. Leighton's “ Antique Juggling Girl 77 disappoints 
the first impression of its beauty. The scheme of the picture, vith a single mule 
figure set in warm sunlight that is evenly diffused m delicate modulations of 
colour, seems at first sight to he specially fitted to exhibit the painter's mo<b 
gi aceful accomplishments, and up to a certain point the charm is peifectly pre- 
served. In the painting of the flesh and m the decorative treatment of all that 
surrounds the figure there is little to desire , the seiioe of failure attaches only 
to the figure itself. An attempt to secure the loveliness of repose in outline, has 
fettered m some way the sense of movement, so that we do not feel that the 
painter has caught a moment of repose m the swift play of the arms, but that 
they aie rigidly disposed in an attitude that needs some other explanation ; 
while, as regards other parts of the figure, the modelling of the lower limbs does 
not suggest nobility of form. In the u Moorish Garden a Dream of Granada’ 
the imagination of the painter moves with less restraint. Here the elements 
of a beautiful design seem to he kept m control by the subtle influence of music 
heard remotely. The stately peacocks pass softly acioss the foreground, the 
stream slips quietly through its trim garden banks, and the sense of recollected 
things seen dimly in the fixed image of a dream is preserved in the subdued 
harmony of colour, where not even the brilliant hues of the birds’ plumage are 
permitted to disturb tbe shadowed calm and stillness. In this woik and in the 
view of the “Jews' Quarter m Damascus" Mr. Leighfon is seen at his best. 

The u Prometheus Bound " of Mr. W. B [Richmond may he pronounced the 
most ambitious attempt m the gallery, It is fair to note the fitness and im- 
pressiveness of all that is accessory to the central figure, the wild birds floating 
with free wings around the imprisoned hero, and the deep gulf of sea that lies 
far below, lit by a waning sun and dimly rising moon. But the figure itself 
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scarcely sustains the grand purpose towards which all these other elements are 
directed. It was, before all things, necessary in such a subject that the splendid 
might and nobility of Prometheus himself should m some way be made superior 
to any accidents of fate. The majestic symmetry of his colossal form should 
remain with us as the final and enduring impression ; and the mere fact that the 
hero is enslaved should only be taken as a suggestion to dispose the limbs in a 
particular direction, and not to take away tbe sense of individual sovereignty. 
In Mr Richmond’s picture the action is more prominent than the worth and 
beauty of the actor the conflict is greater than the combatant We seem to 
feel fiom it clearly and even impressively the anguish and suffering of bondage, 
but we do not gain the same conviction of individual grace and majesty. On 
the whole, it must be confessed that while we ought to be reminded of Michael 
Angelo, we cannot help thinking of Fuseli. 

Mr. Watts generally manages to secure for his portraits something more 
than the attraction of pictonal excellence. The most remarkable men of the 
time have become the pamtei’s sitters, and year by year further examples are 
added to complete a very important artistic record of the chief living intellects 
This year we have the Rev. James Martmeau, the Unitarian preacher, and the 
late Mr. John Stuart Mill. Whether fiom the fact that Mr Watts was unable 
to make a sufficiently close study of Mi. Mill’s face, or from mheient difficulties 
in dealing pictonally with tbe particular countenance, this portrait does not do 
full justice either to the painter or his subject With sufficient fidelity m in- 
dividual featuies, the picture neveitheless conveys the least noble impression of 
the face as a whole There was an element of urbanity in Mr. Mill’s counte- 
nance which helped to subdue the sources of nervous and even irritable expres- 
sion, and held in momentary calm the ovei-sensitive and changeful lines about 
the mouth Mr. Watts seems to us to have emphasised the purely naturalistic 
and structural qualities of the face, and to have scarcely reached beyond. Tbe 
portrait is too much like a mask which recoids a single phase of expression 
without legard to its source, so that we seem to have here only a part of a por- 
tiait, giving in some degree the effect of caricature. The natural dignity of Mr. 
Martineau’s head has aroused the painter to a very much higher achievement. 
The massive, firmly controlled lines of the forehead, the deeply set eyes, and 
the large sensitive mouth, are so many elements of character that appeal natu- 
rally to the painter, and through which the intellectual individuality can be 
directly and easily expressed. This must be reckoned one of the finest among 
the many good works m poitiaiture Mr. Watts has given us. 

Among remarkable portraits we would also mention that of Father Newman, 
by Roden. 

The u Heart of Surrey” is a typical example of Mi. Vicat Cole’s stock 
landscape, in which tlie u bone ” of soil and foliage is lost m the flooding sun- 
light Roth Mr. Vicat and Mr. George Cole seem to have completely mastered 
their mode of rendering this kind of country and this class of effects, and to be 
unable or unwilling to travel beyond it, as the younger Messrs. Lmnell from 
leaving the blue, rolling Surrey distances and yellow harvest fields and strag- 
gling copsewood, in which they live and move and have their pictorial being. 

Among coast scenes stands forth Peter Grahame’s “ Northern Walls,” huge 
cliffs of Ross, or Sutherland, or the more northern isles, with the Atlantic leap- 
ing madly at their stony fapes, or sucked backward by the under-tow from their 
feet, and the cormorants winging their flight over the rock-tables that scarcely 
rise out of the sea-wash at th time of tide. One hears complaint of the quality 



of the woik — that the rock is not rocky, and the watei not eatery. But the 
subject is a mighty one, and the painter, to the judgment of the uninitiated at 
least, has translated something of its mightiness into the language of colour and 
canvas. 

Hook is delightful m his u Shetland Kelp-burners ” and u Under the Lee of 
a Bock.” 

Mr. Moore’s study of rough weather in the open Mediterranean is certainly 
the highest accomplishment yet received from his hand. The drawing shows a 
very rare mastery over the restless forms of waves , and the picture presents 
with unusual effect the vague, aimless motion of a large mass of troubled water. 
By its firm hold upon reality the work takes a foremost place, and it is by force 
of this profound accuracy rather than by gifts of composition that it gams its 
influence. 

Mr. Brett is certainly not among those whose efforts after realism sutler from 
want of technical skill. His picture of “ Summer Noon m the Scilly Isles’’ 
must be reckoned a marvellous piece of imitative landscape, wherein every 
smallest fact has been conscientiously observed and painted with almost com- 
plete success so far as perfect illusion can be accounted pictorial success. The 
picture seems to us to lack nothing but beauty. It reproduces the featuies of a 
scene which has evidently fascinated Mr. Bieit, without disclosing in what way 
the influence of nature has been felt, and thus it does not yield to us any higher 
or diffeient impression than would be giveu by the scene itself Mr Biett’s art 
does nothing to help out and interpiet the beauty that underlies literal truth 
and makes it valuable The scone has pas&ed through no piocess of digestion 
before it appeals upon the cam us , and the artist’s vision is like a mnror, leflect- 
ing without change the facts presented to it 

Again the collection of sculpture disappoints the expectations which weie 
naturally raised when the Academy took possession of the spacious and well-lit 
galleries m Burlington House. In formei years, when complaints weie heard 
of the low estate of plastic art in England, the leady replj was that few great 
artists would care to show then works in the cellar known as the “ Black Hole” 
of Tiafalgar Square. But now when, m place of a dungeon, sculptois are 
invited to occupy a u Vestibule, ” a “Hall,” and a “Gallery,” it becomes too 
apparent that the fault has never been so much m the means of exhibition as m 
tbe quality of the art There is a class of woik which is favoured by daikness 
and oblivion, and ceitamly the high light here thiown on maible, teira-cotta, 
and plaster, makes conspicuous the maiti culate modelling, the weak generalisation, 
and the vapid sentiment m which second-iate sculptors of the English school 
habitually take refuge. And the misfortune is that some of our best men, such 
as Mr. Foley, It A., and Mr. Woolner, A.B.A., are either absent or inadequately 
represented At all events, m the 191 groups, figures, bas-reliefs, and busts 
here congregated, mediocrity is the rule, and merit the exception, and what 
strikes us as specially humiliating is that such genius as presents itself — as, for 
example, in the creations of M Carpeaux and M Dalou — mostly comes from 
abroad. 

At Messrs. Christie and Manson’s auction rooms this year were sold two re- 
markable collections of pictures — the Holmewood collection, and the Barker 
collection The first was valuable as a complete record of the pi ogress of English 
art, of which no phase or movement was left quite without representation, while 
in some directions the material was unusually ample. The second was remark- 
able for its exquisite Italian pictures, chiefly belonging to the earlier periods of 



Italian ait. Of these Italian pictures, five were purchased for the National 
Gallery , being two classical designs by Botticelli, a fresco by Signoretti, a fresco 
by Pmturicchio, and a picture of the Nativity by Piero della Prancesca This 
picture of the Nativity is a very striking composition. A group of angels, 
singing and playing, stand over the form of the infant Christ, which is laid upon 
apart of the scaif that sunounds the body of the kneeling Virgin. On the 
right, St. Joseph is sitting, and behind, in the shadow of a rough shed that 
stands out against the quiet landscape, aie two other figuies, of shepherds. The 
composition strangely combines a direct simplicity with the effect of profoundly 
considered grace. There is a sense of stateliness and calm m the action of the 
figures, as though the music they played were neither swift nor loud , their 
forms stand erect and firm, the grace of then* movement seems unsought, and 
yet is exquisite and raie So strongly felt is the presence of this severe sim- 
plicity that the picture is rather a vision than an invention, impiessing us as if 
the painter had somehow found m nature what by others must be laboriously 
sought for m the difficult realm of art. 

The second Exhibition of Works m Black and White at the Dudley Galleiy 
tliis summer, deserves mention. Besides etchings, engravings, diawmgs m 
chaicoal, black and white chalks, pen and ink, lamp black, Indian ink, and other 
pigments strictly comprehended under the title, it includes drawings m led 
chalk, sepia, and other varieties of monochromatic material. With the tend- 
ency now pi evailmg to excessive minuteness of detail, and to reliance upon the 
use of colour as the chief means to effect, this Exhibition is fraught with in- 
struction to artists. Piomment among its attractions this year were two pen- 
and-ink drawings by Miss Elizabeth Thompson, the painter of the u Roll Gall,” 
at the Academy. These are two scenes of soldier -life — “Gallop/' a reminis- 
cence of Woolwich, Horse Artillei just breaking from trot to top speed , and 
“ Halt,” a reminiscence of Aldershot, light cavalry pulling up in the full swing 
of a charge. These drawings will not tend to diminish the common wondei 
how Miss Thompson comes by her military inspirations, so full are they of the 
most impetuous life aud action in man and horse, and so peifectly do they con- 
vey the two opposite impressions — the one of rapid motion, suddenly quickening 
m to more rapid; and the other of rapid motion suddenly arrested. We should 
not omit to mention an exquisite group, m terra cotta , of a young mother teach- 
ing her child to read, by Dalou, 

The picture galleries of the International Exhibition at South Kensington 
contain this year about 2,000 pictiues, the contributions from foreign countries 
being as numerous as ever, and including some works of conspicuous merit. 
The great ma^s of the new paintings exhibited are, bowevei, of a veiy mediocre 
quality, and, as a matter of course, the interest of the large collection centres m 
the loom devoted to the works of deceased British artists. The artists repre- 
‘Miittd aie ( haistable, Wiilae, David Roberts, Egg, Brunt, Column, Wild, and 
others Her Majesty lends several fiiv Wilkies, among them the “Guerilla 
tal nig leave of hi-* Confessor/ 1 the “ Maid of Saragossa, ’ “ Blind Man’s Buff,” 
and the u Penny Wedding , " and tin* gallery contains some JO other pictures 
b\ Sir David, aud near JO by David Roberts, among them the fine painting of 
“ dfruMilem/' lent by the Duke ul Westminster. The cracked condition of some 
of the pictures litre exhibited is sad to >te. Roberts's “ Front of Rouen Cathe- 
dral,” lent bv Mr, Octavius Coupe, is inured like ground baked by the sun, and 
the paint has m parts peeled off m large pieces. Many of Wilkie’s pictures aie 
mu* h damaged in the same wav, the cause being the use of asphalt as a ground 



to paint upon, a practice generally discarded by aitists of tlie present day 
Eng’s “Lite and Death of Buckingham ” (Mr. T. H. Coles) is painted in two 
compartments, one displaying Buckingham at his revels with the witty monaick 
and his Court, the other showing us “ the worst inn’s wmist room,” m which 
great Villiers lies dying. The same artist’s 11 Pepys’s Intioduction to Neil 
G-wvnne” is heie, both in the larger picture (Mr A J. Lewis), and m the 
smaller (Mr. H. W. Bolckow). The diarist is in the act of giving pietty Nelly 
a fatheily kiss. This is one of Egg’s best works. The Loan Collection num- 
bers m ail nearly 300 examples of the ai lists we have named It is a pity that 
the rich treat which this gallery offers should have been impaiied by the caie- 
lessness of the Committee of Selection. Spurious pictures have no light to a 
place m any gallery, and least of all m a gallery intended for the instruction of 
the general public. 

The early Spring Exhibition at Burlington House was devoted to the works 
of Sir Edwin Landseer. Between four and five hundred paintings from the hand 
of this great master were displayed to the public, which had thus an opportu- 
nity of tracing the development and application of his genius, from its dawn in 
the wonderful studies made from the life m Hampstead fields by the bright boy 
of seven, to its last fitful gleams in the failing and uncertain work of the worn- 
out man of threescore and ten. How far Landseer’s genius was fitted to serve 
the cause of art may be learned from the record that is here afforded of his 
gradual progress. There was a point beyond which there was no further de- 
velopment of a purely pictorial kind. The popular element comes in suddenly 
and sometimes obtrusively, and destroys any prospect there might have been of 
grand artistic achievement. His populanty rests chiefly upon his powers of 
sentiment, and upon his ability to wrest from animal life a pathos of a purely 
domestic kmd. By the foice of his art animals are shown to be companionable 
creatures, with something more than human affection and fidelity, and some- 
thing less than human frailty. 

In the Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings now opened to the public, the 
signs of a limited and failing ambition are not less noticeable than a steadfast 
adherence to the habit of quiet and temperate expression. A review of the 
galleries of the old Society suggests the conclusion that our water-colour 
painters, now, scarcely affect to make their ait more than a thing of mere pretti- 
ness and trivial taste, and that they do not hope for the influence that belongs 
to the nobler forms of pictorial loveliness It is certain they make but small 
effort to attract the profound sympathy and emotion which art, no less than 
poetry, may fitly arouse. 

In the rooms of the older Society there is a small drawing by Mr. Alma 
Tadema which serves as a protest against much else that surrounds it, and 
easily escapes the general censure. It is called u Autumn,” and under the 
shadow of trees whose heavy tranks are set against a quiet twilight sky, we are 
shown a marble seat whereon tired wayfarers are resting. There is an admirable 
harmony between the stillness and tender sadness of the shadowy light and the 
motionless attitude of the wearied figuies on the seat. A little to the right, 
and m a space of brighter light, two other figures, of a youth and a maid, aie 
mo\ ing slowly away , and on the other side there is deeper shadow, where the 
thicker growth shuts out the waning light. In the beautiful use made of the 
tiee trunks, Mr. Tadema shows how landscape may be subjected to the purposes 
of design ; and the scheme of colour has a perfect accord with the tints of 
actual landscape, without losing its decorative beauty. The other drawings by 
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the same painter are less important in composition ; but one, a “ Roman Aitist,” 
is noticeable for the powerful management of light, and the well-chosen attitude 
of the figure. Nor can we pass without special mention F Powell’s laige 
drawing, a wide-weltering grey sea, with islands looming through the sea-fret, 
but no trace of life m the shape of ship or boat, spar 01 sail. The sea, and 
nothing but the sea, in its restless shifting of hill and hollow, with the network 
of spray upon the face of its upheaved ridges, and the intermittent crests of 
foam that crown them here and there This is another of those sea studies in 
which Mr Powell has taken a step beyond all who have painted certain grand 
aspects of the ocean, if not the grandest or most difficult of expression. 

A great fight went on this year about the restoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Executive Committee, having* raised 40,000/. by subscription, had pledged 
themselves to “ adhere to Sir Chnstopher Wren’s designs,” and appointed Mr. 
Burges to carry out the work Mr Burges, said his opponents, is a man of 
genius, but lie wants to cany out a plan of ornamentation which Sir C. Wren 
ne\er thought of, and which, it is asserted by the Fine Aits Committee of the 
Executive Committee — a body which includes Mr. Fergusson— will cost 
400,000/. The Fine Arts Committee remonstrated Their u protest,” signed by 
Mr Fergusson, Mi Cavendish Bentmck, Mr Oldfield, and Mr Gambier Parry, 
was paitly composed of a recital of facts, and partly of criticisms upon Mr. 
Burges’s design based on the facts so recited They alleged the pledge which 
was given by the Executive Committee when it took office, that it would scru- 
pulously keep sacred and follow Sir Christopher Wren’s intentions, mode of 
treatment, and, as far as they could he authenticated, his very designs; and 
that m the agreement with Mr Burges, the architect bound himself to show 
i eveivneo to those intentions, and otherwise to follow u the style of architecture 
and decoiation adopted by the best Italian architects and artists of the six- 
teenth century.” They then gave the details of a vote condemnatory of Mr. 
Burges’s model, carried by a majority of one in a Fine Arts Committee, that 
majority consisting of themselves: and of its reversal, by ten to four, in the 
larger Executive Committee, after a proposal to invoke the collective opinion of 
the Royal Academy had been declined. The Executive Committee upon this 
dissolved the Fine Arts Committee, and Mr Burges was authorised to proceed 
The newspapers took up the quarrel on both sides, and produced a large mass 
of control email literature on the subject. The Saturday Review warmly 
espoused Mr Burges’s cause. u Before he could lay a stroke of colour upon his 
model,” it said. “ the artiht had to make his choice between two svstems of 
ornamentation. ( )ne, that of merely Tinting and touching up the structure, with 
lien' mid there, it might be, a specific decoration inseited, while the Portland 
stone of which the Cathedral is constructed would still he left to contribute the 
haiding tone The other, the adoption of full, entire, and decisive colour, 
applied by various processes and in different degrees, from mere material up to 
figure art, under such elastic conditions as the special design of every portion 
dictated. The question was, m slant, whethei the task was to complement or to 
supplement Wren's constructional work.” Mr. Burges took the second course , 
wisely and boldly, said the Katm day Review : presumptuously and recklessly, 
argued the control ersiah^h on the other side. We give the \ erdict of the 
Vail Mali Gazette, after the exhibition of Mr, Burges's model at the Royal 
Academy, Wren’s deoim is recklessly altered, not by decoration merely, but 
in important arehi tectum! feature* * permanence not potential but absolute is 
obviously sought, as though the architect inclined the full responsibility of the 
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future wantonly and with a light heart. One consideration might have modi- 
fied the view of many, scarcely of ourselves Had the scheme been a master- 
piece of imaginative work, had it displayed great qualities of art m unity of 
conception, m peifect and harmonious continuity and rhythm of design, the 
question between the past and the piesent would have been at least open to 
discus&ion. Even then we should have preferred that the new conception should 
be fixed m some colossal model, and St. Paul’s left permanently unmodified. 
This, however, is obviously not the case in the model exhibited The weakness 
which must attend the initiatory efforts of a nascent or renascent ait is glaringly 
apparent m the evidence of merely tentative effort, as though one part after 
another had been got through peifunctorily, and without impulse or inspiration , 
and m this our worst anticipations are realised.” 

The question was set at rest at a meeting of the Executive Committee on 
November 27, when the Dean of St. Paul’s read the following resolutions 
adopted by the Chapter “ That, though the Dean and Chapter have given a 
general approval to the designs submitted by Mr. Burges, they think that, 
considering the divided state of opinion m the Executive Committee, and also 
m their own body, it is desnable to suspend for the present any attempt to 
proceed with the decoiation of the Cathedral. They recommend that steps 
should be taken for rescinding the agreement with Messrs. Burges and Penrose, 
which has been found to be highly inconvenient m its working. They hope 
that the Committee, m dealing with Mr. Burges, will treat him with the 
liberality to which m their judgment his professional eminence and his services 
alike entitle him. That, subject to the expression of an adverse opinion in the 
Executive Committee, the Dean and Chapter deem it advisable to withdraw 
the pel mission given by them on July 21, that temporary experiments should 
be made on the walls of the Apse of the Cathedial, with a view to illustrate 
the effect of Mr. Buiges’s plans. That these lesolutions be communicated by 
the Dean to the Executive Committee.” 

The Timea after giving an account of this meeting, adds* “By a resolution 
of the Committee adopted in 1872, Mr Burges still holds the nominal appoint- 
ment of architect for the completion of the Cathedral, in conjunction with 
Mr Pemose, the smvojor to the fabiic. Mr Burges’s designs, liowevei, aie 
laid aside, and steps wiU be taken to cancel the legal agreement entered into 
"with their authoi The Committee, when this shall have been done, will be 
free to act as they think fit They may seem to have come to a somewhat 
clouded conclusion, but the gist of the whole is that Mr. Burges’s designs, and 
indeed the whole work, are laid on the shelf for the piesent Meantime, the 
40,000/. subscribed and still m hand will be at all events beaimg interest.” 


SCIENCE. 

Tile forty-fourth annual meeting of the British Association was opened this 
3 ear at Belfast, on August 10. Professor Tv ndall delivered the address, which 
was a very eloquent and interesting one, and became memorable for its con- 
troversial i exults For the Profe^or, instead of confining himself simply to a 
statement of scientific discoveries made or conclusions inductively ainved at, 
during the progress of research for the last twelve months, ventured on the 
Mysterious ground of original causality, and expressed opinions in favour of 
materialism, which, with whatever qualifications he guarded them, still gav e 
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serious alarm to the religious world, as seeming to betoken the atheistic 
leanings of modern science 

Dr Tyndall’s subject was the Atomic Theory. He dwelt first on the 
crude but far-seeing guesses of such men among the ancients as Democritus, 
Empedocles, and Lucretius at a scientific theory of the universe, and showed 
how they heralded the advance that was to be made m ages long subse- 
quent to them, whereby domain after domain of phenomena would cease 
to be regarded as the results of capricious and anthropomoi phic powers, and 
would be allowed to be under the lule of fixed laws Then he touched 
on the scientific stagnation of the middle ages m Chnstendom, and the 
bitter persecution to which the forerunners of our present enlightenment weie 
exposed. Through Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton he passed on to 
Pere Gassendi ; and then came one of the most characteristic parts of his 
address— the digression on Bishop Butler, whom he made hold an imaginary 
discussion with a follower of the Lucretian philosophy. It is needless to say 
that the result of this dialogue is satisfactory to all parties, that if the 
Lucretian is shown to be too narrow in some of his views, yet the Bishop 
obtains his victory by arguments -which, if they are not quite such as he would 
have used, have the greater merits of being offensive to no one, and of pointing 
directly to the amicable arrangement to which the address is meant to lead up. 
Then Darwin and Spencer came under review. These wiiteis carried the 
lecturer to the extreme point of his advance The former supplied him both 
with an account of the development of the physical nature of the higher 
forms of life and with an explanation of the cause of that development. What 
Darwin had done for physiology Spencer would do for psychology, by applying 
to the nervous system particularly the piinciples which his teacher had already 
enunciated for the physical system generally. 

Adopting the conclusions of these writers, if only as provisional and imper- 
fect solutions, at least, as so far true that they can only he supplanted by otheis 
framed on the same general lines, Professor Tyndall came face to face with the 
question with which he had in reality been dealing throughout. Are we still 
to leave to the domain of special cieation the origin of life and consciousness p 
And here, he professed himself deserted by these his latest guides, and, facing 
the question, as it were alone, pronounced in favour of the theory that life 
arose from the automatic action of matter. u Abandoning all disguise,” he said, 
u the confession I feel hound to make before you is that I prolong the vision 
backwards across the boundary of the expenmen tal evidence, and discern in 
that matter which we m our ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its C-ieator, have hitherto covered with oppiobrium, the promise 
and potency of eveiy form and quality of life.” The boldness of this utterance 
was, however, speedily toned down, though rather m form than reality. 
Though the speaker would evidently cut off religious ideas from all contact 
with the external world, yet he would not bamsli religion from the human 
mind On the contrary, he spoke of the if immoveable basis of the religious 
sentiment m the emotional nature of man,” intimating that it might be made 
useful. “ The lifting of the life is the essential point , and as long as dogmatism, 
fanaticism, and intolerance are kept out, vaiious modes of leverage may be em- 
ployed to raise life to a higher level. Science itself not unfrequently derives 
motive power from an ultra-scientific source.” Iiis peroration was as follows : 

<k With more time, or greater strength and knowledge, what has been here 
said might have been better said, while worthy matters here * omitted might 
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have received fit expression. But there would have been no material deviation 
from the views set forth. As regards myself, they aie not the growth of a 
day ; and as regards you, I thought you ought to know the envnonraent, which, 
with or without your consent, is rapidly smroundmg you, and m relation to 
which some adjustment on your part may be necessai} 7 . A hint of Hamlet’s, 
however, teaches us all how the troubles of common life may be ended, and it 
is perfectly possible for you and me to purchase intellectual peace at the piice 
of intellectual death. The world is not without refuges of this descuption, nor 
is it wanting m peisons who seek their shelter and tiy to peisuude otheis to do 
the same. I would exhoit you to refuse such shelter, and to scorn such base 
re pose — to accept, if the choice be forced upon you, commotion before stagna- 
tion, the leap of the torrent before the stillness of the swamp. In the one 
there is, at all events, life and, therefore, hope ; in the other, none. I have 
touched on debateable questions, and led you over dangerous ground— and this 
partly with the view of telling you, and through you the world, that as legards 
these questions, science claims unrestricted right of search. It is not to the 
point to say that the views of Lucretius and Bruno, of Darwin and Spencer, 
may he wrong I concede the possibility, deeming it indeed ceitam that these 
views will undergo modification. But the point is that, whether right or 
wiong, we claim the freedom to discuss them. The giound which they cover 
is scientific ground; and the right claimed is one made good through tribula- 
tion and anguish, inflicted and endured m darker times than ours, but resulting 
in the immortal victories which science has won for the human lace I would 
set forth equally the mexoiable advance of man’s understanding m the path of 
knowledge, and the unquenchable claims of his emotional natuie which the 
understanding can never satisfy The woild embraces not only a Newton, but 
a Shaltspeare — not only a Boyle, but a [Raphael — not only a Kant, but a 
Beethoven— not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. Not m each of these, but in 
all, is human nature whole. They are not opposed, but supplemental y — not 
mutually exclusive, but reconcilable. And if, still unsatisfied, the human 
mind, with the yearning of a pilginn for his distant home, will turn to the 
inybtery fiom which it has emeiged, seeking so to fashion it as to give unity to 
thought and faith, so long as this is done, not only without intolerance 01 
bigotry of any kmd, but with the enlightened lecogmtion that ultimate fixity 
of conception is heie unattainable, and that each succeeding age must be held 
free to fashion the mj stety m accordance with its own needs — then, in opposi- 
tion to all the restrictions of Materialism, I would affiim this to be a field for 
the noblest exercise of what, m contiast with the knowing faculties, maybe 
called the creative faculties of man. Heie, however, I must quit a theme too 
great for me to handle, but which will be handled by the loftiest minds ages 
after you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into the 
infinite azure of the past.” 

A great sensation was created at Belfast by the delivery of this address , 
and numerous attacks were directed against Professor Tyndall, both from the 
local pulpits and from the public press at large. To these attacks he somewhat 
apologetically adverted soon afterwards, on occasion of delivering a lecture at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, when he exhibited some beautiful experi * 
ments showing the structural power of molecular forces * (l We are surrounded,” 
he said, “ by wonders and mysteries everywhere ” He had, not sometimes, but 
often in the spang time, watched the advance of the sprouting leaves, and of 
the grass, and of the flowers, and observed the geneial joy of opening life m 
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nature ; and ho had asked himself this question, could it he that there was no 
“being or thing m nature that knew more about these things than he did 0 Did 
he m his ignorance represent the highest knowledge of these things existing in 
this univeise ? The man who put that question fairly to himself, if he was not 
a shallow man, if he was a man capable of being penetiated by profound 
thought, would never answer the question by professing that cieed of Atheism 
which had been so lightly attributed to him. ("This statement was received 
with loud cheeis, which weie again and again renewed.) Everywhere through- 
out our planet we noticed this tendency of the ultimate particles of matter to 
run into symmetric forms , the very molecules appeared inspired with a desne 
for union and giowth, and the question of questions at the piesent day was — 
and it was one he feared which would not he solved in our day, but would 
continue to agitate and occupy thinking minds after we had departed — the 
question was, how fai does this wondrous display of molecular force extend ? 
Does it give us the movement of the sap of trees P He replied with confidence, 
assuredly it does Does it give us the beating of our own breasts, the warmth 
of our own bodies, the circulation of our blood, and all that thereon depends 5 
This was a point on which he offeied no opinion that night. He had brought 
them to the edge of the battle-field, into which he did not intend to enter, and 
fiom which he had barely escaped, somewhat bespattered and begrimed, but 
without much loss of hope It now only remained for him not to enter this 
battle-field, but to point out tu them the position of the contending hosts. 
They could pass on by almost imperceptible glaciations from this wonderful 
display of foice that he had been able to make manifest to their eyes that night 
to the lowest forms of vegetable life. They passed from them to other forms 
higher, and so up to the highest. He had spoken of contending hosts, and 
their position was this. One class of thinkers supposed that all the actions of 
crystals that they had seen formed before them, the passage from the cijstallme 
action to the lowest forms of vegetable life, and fiom them to higher loims still 
foreign to the highest, were the growth of a single natural process They 
grasped, as it were, this act of life, this development of life, as an indissolubly 
connected whole, one great organic growth from the beginning. Others again 
said that it is not possible to pass from inorganic, as we are pleased to call it — 
for it was only human language we could use — from the inorganic to the 
organic without a distinct creative act, and so with regard to the forms that are 
observed in the fossil world. These forms, it was alleged, or considered, also 
required for their introduction special creative acts. Theie, then, were two 
perfectly distinct positions, and if they looked abroad they would find men of 
equal earnestness and equal intelligence ranging themselves on two opposite 
sides in relation to this question. Which were right and which were wsong 
was, he submitted, a question for grave consideration, and not for abuse and 
hard names. 

Of the vaiious answers given to Professor Tyndall’s address, the most notice- 
able is that of Mr. Pritchaul, the Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, deli vei eel 
at the Brighton Church Congress m October, Professor Pritchard said the time 
had come when the relations between science and religion were well understood, 
and might be clearly stated. According to the latest and most authoritative 
statement of the new philosophy, it asserted with considerable confidence — 1 
That the potential of all things terrestrial, including man, with all his powers, 
intellectual and moral, the potential of their very selves, for instance, m that 
assembly, wa* originally contained m the atoms of one of those nebulous 
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patches of light, thousands of which weie brought within the Iren of the 
modern telescope. How that potential got there was not stated % That the 
piesent state of things had been brought about, not by the subsequent inter- 
vention of auy supreme cause or governor of all things, but through the natural 
interaction of these atoms or atomic foices. Combinations and recombinations 
throughout unnumbered ages have ensued, and the fittest had survived. Of living 
oiganismsthe powers had descended bj inheritance, had then been modified by 
their envnonments, and again the fittest had survived. That succinctly was said 
to be the origin of man by evolution. 3. It was asserted that throughout Nature 
there were no certain tokens of design, wonderful adaptations weie by no 
means denied, but they were referred to the influence of successive environ- 
ments and natural selection That philosophy asserted that if there were an 
intelligent author of Nature, an absolute Supreme, He was to ns unknowable. 
Such, so far as he could understand it, were said to be the legitimate philo- 
sophical conclusions of the most complete and refined science of the day. If 
that were the ultimate result of the latest combinations of the atoms, and if 
that were all, then, so far as man was concerned, this ultimate result was 
human life without an adequate motive, aflections with no object sufficient to 
fill them, hopes of immortality never to he lealised, aspirations after God and 
godliness never to he attained, thus myriads of myriads of other nebulae might 
still be the potentials of delusions, and their outcomes the kingdom of despair 
After ^peaking of Newton, ITerschel, and Faraday as believers in Divine caus- 
ation, he said that if the creation by evolution were a very stiongly presumable 
fact, he should logiealh accept it. With his own hands, a quarter of a century 
ago, lie obtained, and any chemist might have obtained, all the elements which 
he found m an egg and in grams of wheat, out of a piece of granite and from the 
air which simounded it, element foi element It had been one of the most 
astonishing and unexpected results of modern science that we could unmis- 
takably tract* those very elements also m the stars, and paitly also m the nebula*, 
peihaps all of them when our instruments weie improved. But no chemist, 
with all Ins wonderful art, had ever v et witnessed the evolution of a living 
thing f i .im those lifeless molecules of mattei and foice, noi had any one even 
clwoveied the link between the man and the monkev. From what he knew 
thumgh Ins own speciality, both from geometiv and expeiiment, of the structiue 
of lenses and the human eye, he did not believe that any amount of evolution, 
extending through am amount of time consistent with the requirements of our 
agronomical knowledge, could have issued m the pioduction of that most beau- 
tiful and complicated instrument, the human eye The most peifect, and, at the 
same time, the most difficult optical contnvance known was the powerful 
achromatic object-glass of a micioscope, its # struetuie was the long unhoped-for 
lesult of the ingenuity of many powerful minds, jet m complexity and in 
perfection it fell infinitely below the structure of the eye, Disai range 
any one of the curvatures of the many surfaces, or distances, or' densities of 
the lalter—or worse, disarrange its incomprehensible self-adaptive power, the 
like of which was possessed by the Jiandiwork of nothing human — and all the 
opticians m the world could not tell you what was the correlative alteration 
necessary to repair it, and, still less, to linprov e it, as natural selection was pre- 
sumed to imply. But he did not rest his objections to the theory of the uni- 
versal prevalence of creation by natural selection, without some intervention of 
an external intelligent wall, solely on any special knowledge of the structure of 
the human eye. Above and beyond all other similar arguments — and there 
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weie many such— Mr. Wallace, who had an equal claim with Mr. Darwin in the 
origination of the theory of evolution, had made an express exception m the 
case of man. For the creation of man, as he was, postulated the necessity of the 
intervention of an external Will, hie commended Mr. Wallace’s essay to their 
special attention. Among other arguments, he observed that the lowest types 
of savages were in possession of abiam and of capacities far beyond any use to 
which they could apply them in their present condition, and therefore they 
could not have been evolved from the meie necessities of their envnonments. 
Prolepsis, anticipation, he might add, involves intentions and will. For his 
own part, he would cany Mr Wallace s remaik upon savages much further, 
and apply it to ourselves We, too, possessed poweis and cipacities immea- 
surably beyond the necessities of any meiely transitory life There stirred 
within us yearnings irrepiessible, longings unutteiable, a curiosity unsatisfied 
and insatiable by aught we saw. These appetites, passions, and affections came 
to us, not as Sociates and Plato supposed, nor as our great poet sung, from the 
dim recollection of some fonnei state of our being, still less from the delusive 
inheritance of our piogemtois , they weie the indications of something within 
us, alnn to something lmmeasuiably beyond us , tokens of something attainable, 
v et not hitherto attained , signs of a potential fellowship with spirits nobler 
and more glorious than our own , they were the title deeds of our piesumptive 
lienslnp to some blighter woild than any that had yet been formed. But our 
knowledge of these atomic forces, so far as it at present extends, did not leave 
ns in senous doubt as to their origin, for there was a very strong presumptive 
evidence, diawn fiom the lesults of the most modern scientific investigation, 
that they were neither eternal nor the products of evolution. No philosopher 
of recent times w T as better acquainted than Sir J. Herschel with the interior 
mechanism of nature. From his contemplation of the remarkably constant, 
definite, and restricted, yet various and powerful interactions of these ele- 
mentary molecules, he was forced to the conviction that they possessed ‘'all the 
characteristics of manufactured articles.” The expression was memoiable, 
accurate, and graphic; it might become one of the everlasting possessions of 
mankind. Professor Maxwell, a man whose mind had been trained by the 
mental discipline of the same noble university, arrived at the same conclusion ; 
but as his knowledge exceeded that of Herschel on this point, so he went further 
in the same direction of thought. u No theory of evolution,” he says, ‘‘can be 
formed to account for the similarity of the molecules throughout all time, and 
throughout the whole region of the stellar universe ; for evolution necessarily 
implies continuous change, and the molecule is incapable of growth or 
decay, of generation or destruction.” u None of the processes of Nature, since 
the time when Nature began, have produced the slightest difference in the pro- 
perties of any molecule. On the other hand, the exact equality of each mole- 
cule to all others of the same kind precludes the idea of its being eternal and 
self-existent. W o hav e reached the utmost limit of our thinking faculties 
■when we have admitted that because matter cannot be eternal and self-existent 
it must have been created. ’ “These molecules,’” he added, u continue this day 
m they were created, pel feet m number, and measure, and weight; and from the 
ineffaceable characters impressed on them we may learn that those aspirations 
after truth in statement and justice in action, which we reckon among our 
noblest attributes as men, are oms became they are the essential constituents 
of the image of Him who m the beginning created not only the heaven and the 
earth, but the materials of which heaven and earth consist.” That is the true 
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outcome of tlie deepest, the most exact, and the most recent science of our age. 
A grander utterance has not come from the mind of a philosopher since the 
days when Newton concluded Ins “Pnneipia” by his immoital scholium on the 
majestic peisonality of the Creator and Lord of the universe. 

Of actual scientific discoveries during the past year, the Biitish Association 
assembled at Belfast had no important announcement to make. But during 
1874 two events took place, in the department of Astronomy, which were of the 
highest interest These weie, the appearance of “Coggia’s Comet ” in April— 
July * and the Transit of the planet Venus acioss the sun’s disc on December 9. 

The comet that appealed m 1874 was first seen m telescopes of Marseilles 
Observatory, by M. Coggia, on Apiil 17. It seemed then a mere cloudy 
speck, scarcely perceptible upon the midnight sky By the middle of June 
it came within the range of unassisted vision, veering towards the con- 
stellation of the Cameleopard, and m aspect much like one of the faintest 
of those stars. By the end of the first week m July it was a bright object, 
with a brilliant tail, one third of the way up above the northern horizon. Its 
great peculiarity was the appearance of tw r o wing-like envelopes on each side 
of the central bright envelope. Eight days afterwards , {t it had plunged into the 
solar blaze, leaving only its tail streaming up into sight towards the stars of the 
Great Bear; and was hastening on towaids its vanishing point in the southern 
constellation of the Chameleon, where it was to disappear from human observa- 
tion, some time in the month of September, ... As the comet made this 
brilliant descent through the twilight of the summer sky, it moved with ever- 
inei easing impetuosity towards its final plunge into the glare of the horizon. In 
twenty days fiom June 25 it duftecl through twenty-five degrees of the sky, 
and m the next ten days it accomplished an arc of fifty degiees; that is, a span 
of the heavens as wide again. On one clear night m the middle of July it was 
blazing bright and high m the north -western twilight Then a few cloudy 
nights followed, and held the comet concealed in their scieens of mist, and 
when these clouds were vitlidiawn from the sky, it was gone At the tune it 
thus dropped through the portals of the horizon, it was about 30,000,000 miles 
from the earth, and in round numbers about as far again fiom the sun that is, 
it was one-third of the way on towards the sun when it turned its back ‘upon 
the earth. The comet swept down from noith to south almost along the line 
of a meridian, cun mg out the convexity of its sweep to the earth ” The inven- 
tion of the spectroscope since Donati’s comet of 1858 gave great advantages to 
observation on the present occasion. Mr Lockyerused it with the u huge aper- 
ture of Mr. Newall’s telescope, and lie found that the notion that some of the 
rays of the comet are sent either fiom solid particles, or from vapour in a state 
of^yery high condensation, is amply confiimed , and also that there is no less 
clear evidence that other portions of the comet’s light issue from the vapour 
shining by its own inherent right. The light coming from the more dense 
constituents, and therefore giving a continuous coloured spectrum, was, however, 
deficient in blue rays, and was most probably emitted by material substance at 
the low, red and yellowish, stages ot incandescence. In describing his spectro- 
scopic examination Mr. Lockyer says { The luminous fan also gave a continuous 
spectrum but little inferior m brilliancy to that of the nucleus itself : while over 
this, and even from the daik space behind the nucleus, were distinguishable the 
spectrum of bands, indicating the presence of rare vapour of some kind ; while 
the continuous spectrum of the nucleus and fan might be referred to the presence 
of either denser vapour or of solid particles P ’ 
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u Other observations, by Padre Secchi at Pome, substantially confirm this 
conclusion, and seem to point to either carbon, or an oxide of carbon, as the 
source of the bright luminous bauds — a ‘lead’ which has been vivaciously 
followed up by the Abbe Moigno, when he asks whether this comet may not 
be 1 un gigantesque dzamant volatilise p ’ 

u Mr. Lockyer descubed the head of the comet as a fan-shaped projection of 
light, with ear-like appendages at each side, which sympathetically comple- 
mented each other at eveiy change either of form or luminosity, and which had 
all the appearance of being paits of two eccentrically airanged en\elopes. The 
stiaight lines, or radial borders, of the fan, weie at times altogether obliterated by 
streams of light pacing down backwards into the tail. Immediately behind 
the nucleus there was the usual gap, or angular region of deep darkness, which 
gradually passed m the more remote parts of the tail into a unifoimly-spread 
luminous haze. Mr. Lockyer lead these configurations as strongly suggesting 
the notion of a meteoi wheel , m which the regions of greatest brightness were 
caused by the different coils, cutting, or appearing to cut, each other, and so in 
those parts leading to compression or condensation and frequent collisions of the 
luminous paiticles.” — Edin. Review, Oct, 1874. 

Few subjects of a scientific kind have excited so much general interest and 
attention beforehand as did that of the Transit of Venus. For a year previously, 
a staff of astronomeis and photograph eis, composed of officeis of the Naval and 
Military services, and sundiy civilians, worked at the Royal Observatory, under 
the guidance of Sii (ieoige Airy and his assistants, practising themselves in the 
complicated observations and other processes which would be required of them 
when the time came. The question which the phenomenon itself was expected 
to elucidate was that of the sun’s distance fiom the eaith,— or, to speak more 
technically, its u equatorial horizontal parallax,” i.e , “the greatest angle which 
would be subtended by the eaith’s equatonal radius to an observer at the 
distance of the sun s centre, whatever that distance may he taken to be. The 
most trustworthy determinations gave an aveiage value of about 8 02 sec. for 
the paiallactic angle, corresponding to some 91,480,000 miles for the sun’s 
distance — with an uncertainty of *03 sec , or, in round numbers, 300,000 miles. 
The Transit of Venus may not be the means of altering this quantity (8 02 sec.) 
by any large amount, but it will be of the utmost utility as a crucial test of 
previous results, being the only direct geometrical solution of the problem. 
Taking into account all probable errois of longitude, local time, photographic 
and contact ob^eivations, it may be assumed, on a by no means sanguine esti- 
mate, that the existing uncertainty will be reduced to one-third of its present 
amount, or to *01 sec , hut it Is far from unlikely that the probable residual 
eiror w ill be no more than one-half of the latter quantity — that is to say,-#ur 
distance from the sun w 111 probably have been ascertained within 50,000 miles, 
or about 1-1 800th pint of its whole amount Resides the higher scientific ad- 
vantages ot such a its direct practical uses are not insignificant ; an ac- 

curate knowledge of the sun’s distance being ewutial for the perfecting of the 
lunar and planetary tables, and therefore of the science of navigation, also for * 
finding the true longitudes of places on the earth’s surface, which depend on the 
accuracy of the Lunar Theon . The astronomical phenomenon had not been seen 
since 1709. The planet Venus, being distant from the sun 00,000,000 miles — 
above two-thirds of the earth’s pi nimble distance from the sun — passes around 
the sun by an interior orbit withm the orbit described around the sun by our 
own planet. It happens twice in a hundred years, but at an interval of eight 
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years only, that Venus comes directly between us <»nd the sun. The visible 
effect to spectators m the daytime who can see the sun is that a small black 
spot, which is the actual body of that planet, seems to travel slowly acios> the 
sun’s appaient disc Its size relatively to that of the sun’s apparent disc is that 
oi a pea on a cheese-plate. 

America, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and Holland joined in the pie- 
parations for observation. The English stations were nine m number, viz., two 
m Egypt, thiee m the Sandwich Islands, one at Rodriguez Island, one m 
New Zealand, and two in. Kerguelen’s Land Lord Lindsay also set up a 
station, at his own pnvate cost, m Mauritius Within a few houisof the event, 
telegrams pouied mfiom all quarter of the globe, announcing success or failure. 
For the most part, the results were very satisfactory. The hist telegram an- 
nounced success at Roorkee, a station at the foot of the Himalayas, not originally 
included m the English piogramme, but suggested by Colonel Tennant, who 
took the supervision of it, and brought to bear an instrumental apparatus of 
singular completeness and precision Rooikee was, moreover, important as being 
the only English noithern station at which the entire transit was visible 

Telegrams from Calcutta announced the observations taken there to have 
been excellent ; but at Madras satisfactory observations were almost impossible, 
the endeavours being frustrated by cloudy weather. 

The French and Amencans, who (astronomically speaking) occupied China 
and Japan, bad to report a clear view at Yokohama and Iliogo; success at 
Nagasaki , intercepting clouds at Shanghai 

Later telegiams from Australia announced that the observations at Sydney 
had proved satisfactory, but that the American expedition in Tasmania experi- 
enced very unfavourable weather From Beilin it was announced that the ob- 
servations of the German expedition at Tsclnfu, m North-Eastern China, were 
quite satisfactory The observations of the contacts, the heliometer measure- 
ments, and the photographs succeeded splendidly At the Russian station of Neit- 
schmsk, three contacts, eight diameters, and thirty instances of the heliometer 
were measured. At Teheran the observations were most successful At Thebes, 
m Egypt, the weather was favourable, and nnpoitant observations were taken, 
At Kiaelita and Fosseet photogiaphs weie taken. 

Wludisto^tock, an important station m Sibena, had to report failure. In 
fact, cloud and fog baffled almost all the Sibcnan observations, and this was a 
serious drawback 

What the real gam to science has been will not be known for some time to 
come. The astronomers having done their share of the work, the data are 
handed over to computers, persons whose office it is merely to calculate, who 
are^ierfectly ignorant of theoretical astronomy, and probably know scarcely the 
elements of algebra and trigonometry , their business being .simply to substitute 
for the formula? of the astronomer, the actual numerical v alues of the quantities. 

We conclude our Science Review with an Archmological notice ot interest. 

An address was dedivered before the Society of Biblical Archeology, on 
July 7, by Mr. George Smith, of the Bntish Museum, on the subject of his 
recent excavations at the site of Nmeveh The paper opened with a slight 
sketch of previous excavations at Nineveh, including Mr. George Smith’s own 
of last year. In November last he again started foi the East, under the 
auspice* of the trustees of the British Museum, and on January I, the day of 
the publication of Schliemami’s Antiquities of Troy,” with its absorbing 
revelations of what had been turned up from the Hissarlik mounds at the other 
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extremity of Western Asia, began digging two or three hours after his arrival 
at Mosul, opposite which town, on the other bank of the Tigris, gn died by a 
wall eight miles or so in circumference, Nineveh once was After leferrmg to 
some of the fragments of histoiical tablets discovered in the palace of Senna- 
ehenb, Mr. Smith said he was consumed in his first suggestion that Izdubar is 
the same as the Nimrod of the Bible. He believed that the passage about 
Nimiod m Genesis is histoiical, and is to he understood m its natural sense. 
The hero whom he provisionally named Izdubar coi responds m period, charac- 
ter, and exploits with Nmnod j and when we found the phonetic reading of 
his name he believed this identity would he pioved. The stories of Izdubar 
correspond also with some ancient traditions respecting Nimrod, and from the 
form of prayer to him he appeared to have been deified after his death Mr. 
Smith also Jound his name on a second tablet, which is part of a series on 
witchcraft , he is theie supposed to watch over the country. The opening 
paiagraph of the legends of Izdubar states that his exploits took place after the 
drying up of the water, probably refemng to the flood ; it reads, “ When the 
drying up of the waters, they saw,” and so on. Mr Smith urged that further 
work ought to be done . — 1 The great libraiv m the palace of Sennacherib 
ought to be completely excavated and all its treasures recovered He calculated 
that there must be 20,000 fragments of cuneiform tablets still buried there, 
and it would require three years’ work and the expenditure of o,00G/ to com- 
plete the excavation. 2 The centre and eastern portion of the mound of 
Kouyunjik requires to be further investigated. The relics heie are of an earlier 
age than those fiorn the palaces of Sennacherib and Assur-bani-pal, and will 
throw light on the more ancient period of Assyrian history. 3 There should 
be as complete an examination as possible of the mound of Nebbi Yunus. 
4. The ruins of the wall and body of the city should be investigated. 5. Ex- 
amination should he made lound the wall for Assyrian tombs, particularly for 
royal tombs, as with reference to them we aie at piesent totally ignorant of 
Assyrian customs. Theie are numerous other sites m the country winch would 
repay excavation. 
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JANUARY. 

1. Death by Drowning. — The well-known oarsman, James 
Dally, was drowned at two o’clock this morning, whilst attempting 
to swim across the river Blyth, twelve miles north of Neweastle- 
on-Tyne. He will he chiefly remembered as having beaten Sad- 
ler at the Tyne Regatta of 1872 , but he had at onetime been 
regarded by many as the coming champion. 

— Explosion at Faversham. — An explosion took place at the 
works recently erected at Oare, near Faversham, for the manufac- 
ture of Pimshon’s patent controllable cotton gunpowder. The 
accident occurred in the graining-house. The only person in the 
building at the time was a man named Hickford, who was very 
seriously injured. The building itself was demolished, and the 
granulating machine shattered to atoms. A remarkable circum- 
stance, and one which shows the great strength of this new explosive, 
is the fact that there was no more than five pounds of gun-cotton 
in tjae machine when it exploded. 

6. Assault on the Duke of Cambridge. — Soon after one 
o’clock this afternoon, as the Duke was walking in Pall Mall, he 
was accosted by a retired half-pay officer, Captain Maunsell, of the 
82 nd Foot, with the words 4C Your Royal Highness has done me a 
grievous wrong.” Before he could answer. Captain Maunsell 
stepped back, ran at the Duke and hit him as hard as he could on 
the chest with his clenched fist twice. He was immediately taken 
into custody, and on being brought before the magistrate, read a 
statement, in which he detailed the events of his military career, 
and the injustice with which he considered himself to have been 
treated with regard to promotion. He had written several letters 
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to the Commander “in-0hief ? asserting his claims, but meeting with 
no redress, he had committed this assault for the express purpose 
of being arrested, and thus gaining an opportunity to make his case 
known. “ It is needless for me to say,” he added, that I had no 
malice towards the Commander-in-Chief, and in my last letter to 
His Royal Highness this feeling is expressed. I plead for no miti- 
gated sentence. I ask only that it may not be believed that any 
malicious feeling prompted the act for which I stand here. No 
man in England would hurt the Duke of Cambridge. I myself 
would cheerfully shed my blood for any member of the Royal 
Family, and this has long been my feeling. I cannot recall the 
past ; I can only say that I am deeply sorry for what has happened.” 
The captain was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment without 
hard labour. 

— Death from the Bite of a Rat. — As an elderly gentleman 
named Samuel Rowe was superintending the removal of some hay 
from a stack on his premises, near Barnstaple, a rat ran out and was 
laid hold of by him. The animal turned and bit him. Mortification 
ensued, and in a few hours Mr. Rowe died. He was a rather ner- 
vous man, but was otherwise quite healthy. It was considered 
unnecessary to hold an inquest. 

7. Fall of a Tunnel. — The tunnel between Merthyr. and 
Abernant Stations, on the Yale of Neath section of the Great 
Western Railway, fell in during last night as a goods train was 
passing through, almost burying the engine. The driver and 
stoker, by jumping off, fortunately avoided injury. For some 
years past it has been known that coal-workmgs were approaching 
very near the tunnel, and fears have frequently been expressed of 
a catastrophe. The colliers working in their stalls could hear all 
the trains passing over their heads, and the men in the tunnel 
could hear the colliers picking at the coal-headings underneath 
their feet. 

8. A terrible Boiler Explosion took place this afternoon at 
the Atlas Ironworks, Bolton, belonging to Mr. Alderman Thomas 
Walmsley, resulting in the deaths of five persons and serious inju- 
ries to about twenty others. Nothing is known as to the cause of 
the catastrophe. The boiler, which was encased in brickwork nine 
inches in thickness, burst with a report which was heard ove*vtlie 
entire town, and caused the utmost consternation. One half of the 
roof of the shed was lifted bodily into the air, when it fell with a 
tremendous crash, carrying with it the pipes connecting the whole 
of the boilers with the machinery, as well as several of the support- 
ing columns, iron girders, beams, &e. One pair of furnaces, the 
shears, and mortar mill, were completely demolished, while a good 
deal of injtny was done to other parts of the machinery. A^gap 
of some eight or ten yards wide was made in the boundary wall, 
and bricks and slates were hurled in clouds over and beyond the 
works. The top end of the boiler, weighing about thirty hundred- 
weight, was carried over the shed a distance of about a hundred 
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and fifty yards, and deposited near to Messis. Howarth and Cryer’s 
foundry, while other fragments were hurled into the foundry yard 
itself* A youth named Thomas Barlow attempted to run when he 
heard the explosion ; but ere he had gone many yards one of the 
boiler plates, riven and twisted, caught him, decapitating him, and 
cutting off both arms and one leg. The head and dismembered 
limbs were afterwards found lying several yards from the tiunk. 
Other portions of the boiler, weighing several hundred-weight, were 
projected right over the railway, a distance of 200 yards. When 
the atmosphere had become cleared, the dead and injured were 
found lying in all directions. From beneath the debris three men 
and a boy were taken out dead. They had all been fearfully 
crushed and scalded. Nearly twenty persons were found to be more 
or less injured. The damage is roughly estimated at about 5,000?. 

9. The Holbqbn Statue to the Pbince Consobt. — The cere- 
mony of unveiling this statue, which stands at the termination of 
the Holborn Viaduct, was performed by the Lady Mayoress, in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Councilmen of the City of London. The 
statue, which was presented to the Corporation by a wealthy gentle- 
man of the City, is in bronze, somewhat over life-size. The Prince 
is represented in the dress of a field marshal, and in the act of 
returning a salute. The pedestal is slightly under fifteen feet 
high, in granite, and composed of stones weighing from two to ten 
tons each. In the sides are two bassi relievi ; the one represents 
the first public act of His Eoyal Highness within the City, viz., the 
Prince laying the first stone of the Eoyal Exchange, 1842 ; the 
other represents Britannia distributing awards to the successful 
competitors in the Exhibition of All Nations, 1851. At each end 
of the pedestal is a figure — the one, Peace,” holds in her right 
hand a cornucopia and in her left a palm branch ; the other, 6C His- 
tory,” is recording events of the Prince’s life in a book, on the 
corners of which are the dates of the two great Exhibitions, 1851 
and 1862. The sculptor of the whole work is Mr. Charles Bacon, 
of Sloane Street. 

10. Fatal Eailway Accident. — Shoitly after seven p.m. the 
express train from Edinburgh, travelling at its ordinary speed of 
between thirty and forty miles an hour, dashed into a market train 
from Boston, which had arrived at Barkstone Junction a few mi- 
nutes earlier. The pointsman in charge at the junction having 
received at 7.10 p.m. the usual signal from the nearest northern 
block station that the Scotch express was a| 3 proaching, had already 
lowered his signals to allow this train to pass, when he was alarmed 
at hearing the driver of the Boston market train putting on steam 
and moving towards the main line. He immediately ran out of 
his signal-box with a red lamp signal in his hand, and waving it, 
signalled the driver to go back. The driver instantly shut off his 
steam and endeavoured to reverse his engine, but without effect, 
and before he could give any backward motion to his train the 
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Scotch express struck the Boston train near its centre. The rear 
carriages and brake-van of the latter were thrown over the adjacent 
embankment, and the engine and tender’of the express were thrown 
off the rails on to the permanent way. None of the passengers in 
the express suffered anything beyond a violent shock, but Arthur 
Claybnrn, the fireman, was so severely scalded that he died next 
morning. The driver also sustained serious injury. A passenger 
in the Boston train was killed, and several other persons were 
injured. 

15. Mob on the Tichboene Teial. — The excitement of the 
rabble in favour of the notorious Tiehborne claimant became rather 
troublesome when Mr. Hawkins, the counsel for the prosecution, 
commenced his reply to Dr. Kenealy. As the learned Q.C. and 
Serjeant Parry left the Court, they were assailed by hisses and 
groans from the large crowd assembled outside. Inspector Den- 
ning tried to keep the mob back, but his efforts were useless. 
However, in a minute or so, another inspector and several consta- 
bles ran across from the judges’ private entrance to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where they were on duty, and formed a cordon be- 
hind the learned counsel. The mob followed the police along 
Great George Street, where the crowd gained considerable acces- 
sions. At one moment the police faced round, as if forcibly to 
keep the people back, but presently they went on again, keeping 
close to Mr. Hawkins and Serjeant Parry. There was much ex- 
citement in the street, and the traffic of vehicles was temporarily 
suspended. When near Storey’s Gate, the entrance to St. James’s 
Park, Mr. Denning sent some constables forward with orders to 
close the gates when the learned gentlemen passed into the park. 
The small gates used by pedestrians were at once closed, but it was 
found impossible to shut those upon the carriage way. The police, 
however, stood in line across the gateways and' prevented the mob 
passing through. Mr. Hawkins and Serjeant Parry had m the 
meantime got safely into the park and proceeded homeward. Simi- 
lar scenes were repeated two or three days, but the police were 
on the alert to maintain order. 

— Laby Bukdett-Coutts at Edinburgh-. — The Lord Provost 
and Town Council of Edinburgh presented this charitable lady 
with the freedom of their city on this day. The ceremony*took 
place in the Music Hall, which was decorated for the occasion with 
hangings of red cloth, a range of greenhouse plants, the union jack 
at each end, and a trophy of flags above the portrait of her great- 
grandfather, a Coutts who was Lord Provost of Edinburgh in 1 742. 
The proceedings were simply conducted in the ordinary form. The 
Lord Provost first addressed the company, reminding them of 
former occasions upon which the honours of the city had been con- 
ferred upon famous persons — Ben Jonson, when he visited Drum- 
mond at Hawthornden ; more recently, Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr* Bright, Sir James Simpson, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Charles Dickens, Lord Macaulay, Dr, Livingstone, and the artist. 
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David Roberts. He observed that the same compliment was be- 
stowed on Mr. Thomas Coutts, the London bankei, her Ladyship’s 
grandfather, in 1813; and he described her own claims to public 
esteem, commending her exemplary beneficence and zeal for the 
relief of human suffering ; while her efforts to prevent cruelty to 
dumb animals were likewise not forgotten. The Town Clerk 
read the Burgess ticket, with the minutes of the Town Council, 
voting her the freedom of the city. This was presented to hei 
Ladyship by the Lord Piovost with some further appropriate ob- 
servations. Lady Burdett-Coutts made a graceful, modest, and 
decided little speech in leply, expressing her sincere thanks. The 
Lord Provost then called upon the whole company to stand up and 
to give “ three cheers for the youngest burgess of Edinburgh,” 

— Fibe in Pobtsmouth Dockyaed. — A serious fire broke out this 
afternoon m a sea stoiehouse m this dockyard. About a quarter 
past twelve smoke was seen issuing from three of the upper windows. 
An alarm was raised, and a fire was discovered, which (as the ma- 
terial was dry, and there was a considerable draught) was spreading 
with alarming rapidity. The men remaining in the yard were 
speedily at the fire-stations, and a signal having been hoisted and 
guns fired from the “Duke of Wellington,” strong reinforcements in 
a shoit time arrived from the other vessels near. The fire brigade of 
the Metiopolitan Police also got their engines at work. In twelve 
minutes steam was got up in one of the engines ; and, after some 
little delay, 1,000 gallons of water per minute were being thrown on 
the burning building. Parties were also despatched from the vanous 
regiments in garrison ; but, notwithstanding every exertion, it was 
four o’clock before the flames could be extinguished. By this time 
the building was almost entirely gutted, and several thousand pounds 
worth of pioperty had been destroyed, while much other valuable 
material had been injured either by water or hasty removal. 

17. Death of the Siamese Twins. — These remarkable twins, 
who were well known as a “ sight ” in London some years ago, 
have just died at their home in North Carolina. They were bom 
in Siam, of Chinese parents, in 1811, and were therefore sixty- 
three years of age at the time of their death. From birth their 
bodies were united in a singular manner by a band of flesh, stretch- 
ing-from the end of one breast-bone to the same place in the oppo- 
site twin. 

At first this connecting band seemed to have united them face 
to face, but constant traction had so changed its direction, that 
they stood partially side by side. Its length was about two inches ; 
below, nearly four; from above, downwards, it measured three 
inches ; and its greatest thickness was one and a half inch. It was 
covered with skin, and when the centre was touched, both felt it ; 
but on touching either side of the median line, only the nearest 
individual was sensible of it. The connection between the Siamese 
twins presented many interesting points in regard to physiology 
and pathology ; for although they formed two perfectly distinct 
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beings, they appeared most frequently to think, act, and move as 
one individual. The twins were purchased of their mother at 
Meklong, a city of Siam, and were taken to America by Capt. 
Comm and Mr. Hunter in 1820. After realising a competence by 
the exhibition of themselves in the various countries of Europe, 
the Siamese twins settled in one of the Southern States of America, 
where they were married to two sisters, and had offspring. Owing 
to domestic quarrels, however, two houses were found necessary, 
each living with his wife a week at a time alternately. They 
were, it is asserted, ruined by the disastrous civil war in America, 
and in 1869 reappeared in Europe for exhibition. In anticipation 
of the probable death of one of them before the other, it was then 
proposed to separate them by dividing the ligature which con- 
nected their bodies. The matter formed the subject of much dis- 
cussion among eminent surgical authorities in this countiy and in 
France, and various opinions were expressed as to the probability 
of the operation being performed without endangering the life of 
the twins. The proposal was ultimately rejected, and Chang and 
Eng returned, undivided, to Noith Carolina, to end their days in 
peace. 

The American papeis give the following account of their last 
days : — 6i Some time after taking up their abode in Mount Airy, the 
twins purchased a second plantation about two miles from the first, 
and erected a dwelling upon it, to which Eng removed his family, 
Chang’s family remaining at the old homestead. It was their 
custom, and the plan was never departed from, to spend three days 
at each house. On the Thursday previous to the death the brothers 
were at Chang’s residence, and the evening of that day was the 
appointed time for a removal to Eng’s dwelling. The day was 
cold, and Chang had been complaining for a couple of months 
past of being very ill. On Friday evening they retired to a small 
room by themselves, and went to bed, but Chang was very restless. 
Some time between midnight and daybreak they got up and sat by 
the fire. Again Eng protested, and said he wished to lie down, as 
he was sleepy. Chang stoutly refused, and replied that it hurt his 
breast to recline. After a while they retired to their bed, and Eng 
fell into a deep sleep. About four o’clock one of the sons came 
into the room, and, going to the bedside, discovered that his uncle 
was dead. Eng was awakened by the noise, and in the greatest 
alarm turned and looked upon the lifeless form beside him, and 
was seized with violent nervous paroxysms. No physicians were 
at hand, and it being three miles to the town of Mount Airy, some 
time necessarily elapsed before one could be summoned. A mes- 
senger was despatched to the village for Dr. Hollingsworth, and 
he sent his brother, also a physician, at once to the plantation, but 
before he arrived the vital spark had fled, and the Siamese twins 
were dead.” 

18 . Shocking Murder m Wiltshire. — An old man, named 
Joseph Grimes, aged 77, who lived in a cottage by himself in a 
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lonely lane in the parish of Purton, near Swindon, has been bar- 
barously murdered. A little girl going to the cottage this morning 
found the body of the old man lying in a pool of blood before the 
fireplace. She immediately gave an alarm. The police were sent 
for, and on examination it was found that the old man had been 
murdered by blows from a bill-hook, which was found m the room 
covered with blood and hair. It is conjectured that when attacked 
the murdered man was seated by the fireplace, and on rising to 
answer the intruder, received a terrible blow above the left ear, 
causing a wound eight inches in length. It is thought that he 
then fell to the ground, his head resting in his chair, a pool of 
blood being found in it. While in this position the murderer ap- 
pears to have finished his dreadful deed by inflicting a similar blow 
about two inches below the first, taking off a piece of the ear, and 
cutting the chair. Death must have been almost instantaneous, 
the head being nearly cloven in two. The murderer then appears 
to have thrown aside his weapon and made off. The furniture of 
the cottage was undisturbed, 4 1 . in money and other valuables 
being untouched in a bureau. On the inquest which followed no 
evidence could be obtained as to the perpetration of the deed, and 
a verdict was returned of u Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown.” 

— A Severe G-ale passed over Scotland to-day. In Perth great 
damage was done to roofs. In theFoith and even inside Granton 
Harbour numbers of vessels dragged their anchors. Five lighters 
moored in the west harbour broke loose, one of which drove on 
the inner side of the breakwater and stranded. In Glasgow con- 
siderable damage was done to house property and shipping. In 
the harbour several vessels broke from their moorings and dashed 
into each other, receiving much injury. Some narrow escapes are 
recorded. At Greenock a vessel broke loose, ran into two others, 
and finally stiandecl on a bank. Another vessel grounded on 
Cardross Point. Steamers weie despatched at once to their assist- 
ance. At Dundee a schooner was driven ashore in the Tay, and 
the chimney of a house fell through the roof, wrecking much 
property, 

22. Fire at Whitley Abbey. — Shortly before midnight a 
destructive fire broke out at Whitley Abbey, a fine old building, 
the residence of Mr. E. Petre. A large party of guests were 
staying in the house at the time, and they had retired to rest 
when the alarm "was given about eleven o’clock ; all the occupants 
oi the Abbey were instantly aroused, and some of them narrowly 
escaped with their lives. The children were hurriedly taken from 
their beds and carried to a place of safety. An invalid house- 
keeper, sleeping in one of the adjoining rooms, was carried from 
her bed, and two of the female servants leapt from windows on 
the first floor, and were caught on a mattress by the butler and 
other servants. Some of the male servants made their escape 
through the windows and along the roof of the building, being 
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compelled in their haste to leave the greater part of their clothes 
behind them. Most of the inmates of the Abbey were obliged to 
leave their rooms only partially dressed, and were afterwards 
observed upon the lawn wrapped in such articles of wearing 
apparel and bed-clothing as they were able in their hurried flight 
to take with them. A messenger was immediately despatched to 
Coventry on horseback, and the fire-engines were soon at work. 
Finding that it was impossible to save the western wing of the 
building, which was one blazing mass, the firemen directed their 
attention to cutting off the fire from the eastern part of the 
Abbey, which includes the drawing-room, library, and other rooms. 
After the firemen had been at work about an hour and a half or 
two hours, the progress of the fire was checked and confined to 
that part of the premises west of the billiard-room, adjoining 
the dining-room, which was very much damaged. The dining- 
room, Mr. Petre’s private sitting and dressing-room, the house- 
keeper’s room, the nursery, the servants’ dining-hall and apartments, 
and all the bed-chambers in the western wing of the building were 
completely gutted, and most of the servants lost the greater part 
of their property. The fire was completely subdued before six 
o’clock in the morning. After Mr. Petie purchased the estate a 
few years back important improvements were made upon it, and 
the mansion was renovated and exquisitely fitted up and decorated. 
The Abbey is a place of considerable historical interest, and it is 
believed that Charles I. fixed his station at Whitley Hall when he 
unsuccessfully summoned the citizens of Coventry in 1643. 

23. The Mabkiage of the Duke of Edinbtjbgh and the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, only daughter of the Emperor 
and Empress of Eussia, was solemnised this day, at the Winter 
Palace, St. Petersburg, with the utmost pomp, and in accordance 
with the rites of the Orthodox and Anglican Churches respectively. 
Those who had been invited to be present assembled at half-past 
twelve o’clock at the palace. There were members of the Holy 
Synod, and of the high clergy ; members of the Council of the 
Empire ; senators and ambassadors ; the members of the Corps 
Diplomatique, with the ladies of their families ; general officers, 
officers of the guard, of the army and navy, and eminent Eussian 
and foreign merchants of the first two guilds. The ladies wore 
the national costume ; the men were in full uniform. The Queen 
of England was represented by Viscount Sydney and Lady 
Augusta Stanley. Shortly after one o’clock thej marriage proces- 
sion passed through the Salles des Armoiries, the bride leaning on 
the arm of the Duke of Edinburgh. On their arrival at the 
church the Duke and Grand Duchess took their places in front of 
the altar, where were standing the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg 
and the chief priests, attired in magnificent vestments. The 
Emperor and Empress were on the right of the altar, the Prince 
of Wales and the Eussian Grand Dukes standing opposite. The 
most interesting parts of the ceremony were the handing of the 
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rings to the bride and bridegroom, the crowning of the Royal 
•couple, and the procession of the newly-wedded pair, with the 
Metropolitan and clergy, Prince Arthur, and the Grand Dukes, 
round the analogion or lectern, the bride and bridegroom carrying 
lighted candles in their left hands. On the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the bride and bridegroom were saluted by the Emperor and 
Empress most affectionately, and immediately all proceeded to the 
Salle d’Alexandie, where the Protestant marriage was performed 
by the Very Rev. Dean Stanley, assisted by the Rev. A. Thompson 
and the Rev. Mr. Kingsford. The bride was given away by the 
Emperor, Prince Arthur being the best man. The Duke and the 
Grand Duchess used prayer-books which had been sent them by 
Queen Victoria, and the Grand Duchess canied a bouquet of 
myrtle sent also by the Queen from Osborne. Dean Stanley read 
a special prayer, composed by himself for the occasion. The sing- 
ing of the Russian choir was magnificent. No instrumental music 
was performed at either service, in accordance with the rules of the 
Greek Church. The service was concluded at three o’clock, when 
the event was announced to the capital by a salute of 101 guns 
from the fortress, and to the inhabitants of Moscow by special 
telegram. The marriage register was signed by the Dean of West- 
minster, the Emperor and Empress, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Prince Arthur, the Imperial Crown Prince and Crown 
Piincess of Germany, and by several of the Imperial family. 

The prayer-book fiom which the Dean of Westminster read 
the first part of the service was the same volume which was used 
at the coronation of William IV., and in the after-part of the 
office Dean Stanley lead from the prayei-book which was used at 
the marriages of George III., Piincess Charlotte, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Piincess of Hesse, the Duke of Cambiidge, William 
IV., the Duke of Kent, and the Prince of Wales. This historic 
volume is the property of Lady Mary Hamilton. 

The wedding-day was celebrated in the principal towns of 
Great Britain by lejoicings of various kinds. In Edinburgh the 
illuminations wore especially beautiful, and were crowned by a 
large bonfire on the summit of Arthur's Seat. In the metropolis 
the illuminations were scanty, the Londoners reserving themselves 
fof the celebration of the public entry of the Royal pair. 

24. Torpedo Explosion.— During the progress of some ex- 
periments with Whitehead’s fish torpedo at the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, a sad accident occurred, which caused the death of one 
man and inflicted serious injuries on four others. The experi- 
ments were being made on the banks of the canal in the Royal 
Arsenal, and one of these torpedoes was being prepared for lowering 
into the water on a trolly or truck in the shed constructed over 
the canal for that purpose, when suddenly the air vessel at the 
end of the machine gave way with a loud report, something like 
the discharge of a gun. The torpedo, which was about eight feet 
long and made of steel, was completely shattered. The largest 
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portion of the torpedo remained in the shed, together with most 
of the smaller pieces, but the end piece, which contained the 
motive power, about three feet in length, was blown a distance of 
forty-three yards into the timber-field adjoining. At the time of 
the accident there were nine men employed at the canal upon 
these experiments, which were under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
E. Miller, chief engineer. Royal Navy, a member of the Torpedo 
Committee. He was in the shed at the time. Edward Baker, who 
was killed on the spot, was engaged in turning the handle of the 
screw propeller, while William Fishenden was occupied in oiling 
the machine according to the orders of Mr. Miller, who was stand- 
ing next to him. The other men were in various parts of the 
shed. Fishenden was severely injured, but Mr. Miller escaped 
unharmed ; three others were more or less injured. The poor 
fellow who was killed was blown out into the road, his left leg being 
tom off and carried by pait of the torpedo into the Royal Carriage 
Department timber-field, a distance of about fifty yards. 

— Finn at Shorncliffe Camp. — At about six o’clock on the same 
evening a fire broke out in one of the large cavalry stables at Shom- 
cliffe Camp, which was occupied by horses belonging to the detach- 
ment of the 7th Hussars. The man of the Fire Brigade who was on 
the look out immediately gave the alarm, and the firemastcr, Mr. 
M 6 Grovern, with his men and engines, was soon upon the spot. An 
attempt was at once made to rescue the horses, but it was only 
partially successful, as they could not be induced to move, and out 
of about twenty-four which the stable contained fourteen perished 
in the flames. The supply of water was rather deficient, and had 
it not been for the great exertions of the firemaster and his men, 
assisted by men of the various corps in camp, the whole of the 
stables, which are built of wood, with slated roofs, would in- 
evitably have gone ; for the one which was burnt was in the very 
middle of them all. The whole of the horses were turned out of 
the adjoining stables, and many, breaking loose, rushed frantically 
away, some through Sandgate into Folkestone, and some in opposite 
directions. Fortunately the night was calm, and the iion fire 
screens afforded protection to the adjacent stables; but had one of 
the south-west gales which have of late been so prevalent at that 
time been blowing, the damage would have been far greater. * 

26. Opening of tiie Front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. — The 
large plot of ground at the western end of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
hitherto enclosed by massive iron railings, was formally thrown 
open to the public this day, and at the same time an additional 
and long desired improvement in the width of the carriage way 
at that point was effected. The ground was bought by the Cor- 
poration of the Dean and Chapter for the sum of 15,000?. On the 
same day the comer stone of the new Choir School, in connection 
with the Cathedral, situated at the back of the Deanery, was laid 
% the Dean, in the presence of Bishop Claughton, and several of 
the Chapter. 
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— Death of Dr. Livingstone. — The following telegram has 
been received from Aden : — ■“ Livingstone died of dysentery while 
travelling from Lake Bemhe to Unyanyembe ; body embalmed and 
preserved in salt by his Nassick boys, who are conveying it to 
Zanzibar, en route for England.” 

Doubts were long entertained by our most eminent geographers 
of the authenticity of this melancholy intelligence, but it even- 
tually proved to be but too true. A fuller account of the great 
traveller’s end will be found in our obituary. 

28. Fatal Railway Accident. — Another disastrous result of 
railway mismanagement has occurred on the North British Rail- 
way, near Boness and Manuel Junction. The fast passenger train 
for the North, which is known as 66 The Flying Scotchman,” or, as 
some call it, cc The Scotch Madman,*’ at full speed ran into a heavy 
mineral tram, which stood across the line, in process of being 
shunted ; the other train was known to be due. The collision was 
of the most terrible kind. It took place underneath a massive 
stone biidge, half of which was carried away, so that stones and 
masonry crushed those who escaped having carriages and engines 
hurled upon them. Of the foremost carriage (a third-class) every 
passenger was killed at once ; fifteen dead bodies were taken up, 
the driver among others; he was scalded or burned, as well as 
mangled. Two other peisons died shortly afterwards ; many sus- 
tained severe if not fatal injuries, and two valuable horses were 
destroyed. 


FEBRUARY. 

The month opened amidst the excitement of ageneial election, 
the history of which belongs to another division of this work. We 
will, however, chronicle the chief local disasters and disturbances 
that occurred. 

2. Fall of a Crowded Booh during an Election Meeting. — 
A frightful accident occurred at a meeting at Bury in support of 
Mr. Phillips’ election. The meeting was held in a room in the 
third storey of a quilting warehouse m Paradise Street, occupied 
by Messrs. Butler and Chadwick. When Mr. Phillips came to the 
wax chouse the knowledge of his presence spread rapidly, and the 
promoter of the meeting found it impossible to keep the meeting 
within the limits originally intended; and the room soon became 
crammed with a very excited audience, principally Irish Catholics. 
Before Sir. Phillips arrived the crowd, among whom were a great 
many women, hoys, and girls, had almost filled the room, and 
when he entered there was a great rush, and the room became 
closely packed with about 500 people. Mr. Butcher was in the 
chair, and when he saw the crowd he had some fears for the safety 
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of the building, and was about to propose an adjournment, but 
this was impracticable. He therefore at once addressed the 
meeting, intending as soon as possible to adjourn. He was 
speaking in eulogistic terms of Mr. Phillips’ services, when the 
audience began cheering, clapping, and stamping, and suddenly 
the centre beam, 12 in. by 6 in., broke with a sudden snap, and a 
portion of the flooring, about 27 ft. by 20 ft., gave way, precipitating 
about 300 people on to the middle floor, which, being unable to 
bear the strain, gave way in its turn, and the whole mass of 
struggling human beings fell on to the ground floor, a distance of 
thirty feet. The scene was terrible in the extreme. A wide 
chasm separated those who had been left at either end of the room; 
For a moment a thick cloud of dust obscured the spectacle below, 
but the air was rent with shrieks. Those at the upper or platform 
end of the building were entirely cut off from all immediate means 
of exit, or from opportunity of rendering Assistance, but Mr. 
Butcher, sliding down a gas-pipe, was quickly in the midst of the 
wreck. Foitunately, a consideiable stock of quiltings in the base- 
ment floor had helped to break the fall of many of the people, and 
a large portion who had escaped without serious injuiy were able 
to crawl out without assistance. Portions of the beams and broken 
flooring, however, covered; a large number. To get at these a 
number of men at once set to woik. The work of carrying out the 
injured, dead, and dying '^or which purpose the windows were 
broken in, occupied aboir cciree-quaiters of an hour, and when the 
task was finished it was fd thl that no less than eight persons had 
been killed, and two died of * after ; nearly fifty met with injuries 
of a more or less serioujertiOure. Meantime fire-escapes and 
ladders were procured, to ious te those who were, cut off at the 
other end of the room. uSe after another they were brought 
through the windows, Mr. Phillips being about the last to leave 
the building. The portion of the audience at the staircase end of 
the room had, of course, a ready means of exit, and were able to 
effect their escape without assistance. There were several mar- 
vellous escapes. A boy had a portion of his clog torn off, and a 
policeman saved himself from falling into the chasm by clinging 
to a post near the wall. An examination of the fractured beam 
showed that it was not old. It^was not broken short, but the 
fracture extended a considerable distance. 

— Election Riots. — Riotous proceedings took place in several 
boroughs, especially in the manufacturing counties, during the pro- 
gress of the elections. At Hanley the mayor read the Riot Act, 
and telegraphed to Manchester for soldiers, on whose arrival shortly 
after midnight order was restored. At Wolverhampton, Wednes- 
field, and other towns, considerable damage was done by rioters 
armed with stones and timber torn from the fences; and serious per- 
sonal injuries were caused during the contests between the mob and 
police. At Askeaton, comity Limerick, in Ireland, the results 
wete more fatal, a man named Donoghue being killed in a fray 
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with the police. A butcher, named Walsh, was also shot dead by 
an excited political opponent. 

3. Coalpit on Fire. — The West Eetford pit, at Tinsley Col- 
lieries, near Sheffield, which had been on fire for a whole fortnight, 
was extinguished to-day. As the seam is 1,000 yards distant from 
the bottom, the fire was reached with difficulty ; 250 men were 
engaged in extinguishing it, and three of these men had a 
narrow escape from suffocation. The heat in the pit was fearful ; 
so great, in fact, that the firemen had to be relieved every two 
minutes, and refreshed with c claret and water.' The damage is 
estimated at 2,000i. 

4. Railway Collisions. — A collision took place to-day on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway near Bury Station. A passenger 
train ran into a goods train, but as the former was in the act of 
pulling up, the results were not so disastrous as they would have 
been if the train had been going at the usual speed. Ten per- 
sons were injured, and after being attended by medical men they 
were enabled either to resume their journey or to be removed to 
their residences. 

6. A much more frightful collision took place two days later 
on the Great Western Railway at West Drayton. Th^ broad 
gauge express from Exeter and the West of England, said to be 
the quickest train in the world, and popularly called “ The Flying 
Dutchman,” runs from Swindon to London in an hour and thirty- 
seven minutes, without stopping. It left Exeter at 10.30 and was- 
due in London at 2.45. On this occasion it had passed safely 
through West Drayton Station, but just beyond the bridge which 
crosses the railway on the London side it came into violent collision 
with a broad gauge goods train which was shunting in the foggy 
morning out of its way. The collision was frightful. The mag- 
nificent engine of the express was wrecked, and many of the car- 
riages were thrown on the down line — some rolling down the em- 
bankment, others mingled in inextricable confusion with the* 
luggage waggons. A moment after the accident, and before the 
signals could be set to block the line, the 2.15 fast train from 
London, which does not stop between London and Reading, came 
up at full pace, and dashed into the wrecked train. The engine 
of the 2.15 train was almost destroyed, and some of the carriages 
were displaced, but, singularly enough, none of the passengers, 
appear to have been hurt. In the Exeter express the guard’s car- 
riage was smashed, and the guard killed. No other death 
occurred, though a large number of persons were seriously injured. 

7. On the following day a collision occurred on the incline near 
the Stratford Bridge Station, where the Great Eastern and the North 
London lines meet. The trains for Woolwich here slacken speed, 
and at the time in question the signals were put at danger to let 
a Midland goods train pass up the North London line. But, in 
consequence of the slippery state of the rails, the train journeying 
from Fenehtireh Street to Woolwich could not readily be pulled 
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up, the result being that it came into collision with the goods 
train, which was going at the rate of about twenty-five miles an 
hour. Several passengers were severely shaken. A young man 
had his head and hands cut ; both engines were thrown off the 
line and considerably damaged, and seven trucks were broken up. 
Traffic was interrupted for more than four hours. The persons 
injured having been attended to by a doctor were taken home in 
cabs. 

8. Accident to Dean Hook. — The congregation at Chichester 
Cathedral was greatly excited this (Sunday) morning by an acci- 
dent which befell the venerable Dean Hook. He had proceeded 
from his stall to the communion table for the purpose of officiating 
in the communion service, when either his foot became entangled 
in his robes, or he slipped on the marble pavement, for he fell 
with much violence against the communion table, uttering a loud 
cry as he fell. The bishop and other clergy were just by at the 
time, and with the assistance of the vergers the very reverend 
gentleman was laisecl to his feet. He at once desired that the 
service should be proceeded with, and requested to be taken home. 
With assistance he was removed to the deanery, where he was seen 
by Dr. Tyacke, his medical attendant. It was then found he had 
sustained a severe cut on the lip, and several abrasions 'on the 
face, but no bones were broken, and, though severely shaken, he 
was not permanently injured. The congregation were much 
alarmed at the occurrence, but the service was pioceeded with to 
the close. 

— Alaeming Fiee in Southwaek. — A fire of an alarming 
character took place the same afternoon in Great Suffolk Street, 
Southwark, which occasioned much anxiety as to the safety of 
travellers on the London, Chatham, and Dover Eailway, and a 
block on that line of nearly three hours between the Borough 
Boad and Ludgate Hill Stations. Three of the arches in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Blackfriars junction, and extending from 
Great Suffolk Street to Gravel Lane, are occupied by Mr. W. Car- 
rington, rag merchant, and a large quantity of stores were located 
in a space of nearly fifty yards in length. The call was made at 
ten minutes past two, and within a quarter of an hour several 
engines were present, by which time the fire had made rapid pro- 
gress. The smoke and smell arising from the burning material, 
coupled with the flames which shot forth from the arches and 
ascended to about the le\el of the line on either side, rendered 
the scene a remarkable one. The trains weie stopped until the 
officials of the railway company had inspected the arches, and in 
spite of the cracks in the brickwork, were satisfied as to their 
safety. The fire continued to burn furiously for hours, and a large 
amount of properly was destroyed. 

— Tim Mission Week in London, in connection with the 
Established Church 5 which had been arranged some months pre- 
viously by the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Kochester, com- 
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menced on this Sunday. On the previous Fiiday a solemn ser- 
vice, or rather chain of services, for the clergy only, took place at 
St. Paid’s Cathedral, while in the evening the Bishop of Rochester 
met the clergy and lay-helpers of the South-Eastern District at 
St. John’s, Upper Lewisham Road, and on Saturday afternoon the 
Bishop of Winchester took part in a service for the clergy of 
Lambeth and the neighbourhood at the old parish church of St. 
Mary, on the banks of the river. 

At the inaugural service at St. Paul’s, the clergy occupied seats 
under the dome, the Dean, Canon Gregory, and other members of 
the cathedral body being present in their ordinary costume. The 
addresses were given by the Rev. W. Walsham How, the Rev. 
W. H. Chapman, the Rev. G. Body, the Rev. W. Haslam, and the 
Rev. R. M. Benson. These gentlemen had been invited by the 
lion, secretaries of the Mission as representing various schools of 
thought. 

The practical work of the Mission was commenced with much 
earnestness throughout the three dioceses on Monday morning, 
February 9. There was necessarily some difference in the nature 
of the services, arising out of the constitution of the ecclesiastical 
districts, but at most there was the Litany, the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, and an address by one of the missioners at 
8 a.m., evening prayer in the afternoon, a Mission service at 7 or 
7.30 r.M,, with meetings for men or women for instruction and 
prayer at 8 r.M. 

The Mission services were in most cases conducted not by the 
minister of the parish, but by some clergyman from the country 
who had been appointed to act with him. 

Many Dissenting places of worship were also open morning 
and evening in recognition of the Mission, their services consisting 
of prayers, hymns, and addresses, without any of the adjuncts re- 
sorted to by the Church of England clergy. In many parts of the 
outskirts addresses were delivered m halls and other large rooms 
without recourse to any church assistance whatever. 

The Mission was brought to a conclusion on the 16th with a 
special thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square. 

10. Shipping Disasters. — Severe gales have been raging on 
the Irish coast, and the barque 66 Cardioss,” whilst on a voyage to 
Liverpool, was wrecked off* Queenstown. At 10 a.m., the wind 
blowing a whole gale from the south-east, the ship was struck by 
a squall, which threw her on her beam ends, swept decks and dis- 
masted her, the captain, his wife, child, and five seamen being 
washed overboard. The remainder of the crew, eight in number, 
clung to the rigging until they dropped into the sea one by one 
from exhaustion. The mate and one of the men, the only sur- 
vivors, were afterwards taken off by the coastguard crew at Slab- 
bereen. The barque w Abraham Lincoln,” from Cardiff to Messina* 
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shipped a sea which carried away bulwarks, boats, and everything 
movable, and broke hatches, causing her to take water in the 
hold, so that the crew commenced to throw cargo overboard* 
About 10*30 the Irish land was sighted, and all plain sail was. 
made for the purpose of tacking the ship. After two days the 
wind died away, and the vessel drifted ashore on the rocks. Some 
of the crew jumped ashore with a rope, but the sea swept them 
away. The after part of the ship came round alongside of a rock 
when some of the men jumped on shore, leaving the master and 
several of the crew on the poop. The vessel then capsized, and 
broke up in a few minutes, whereby six of the crew were drowned, 
including the captain and two mates ; the other seven were saved 
by scrambling up the rocks. 

12. G-reat Fire at the Pantechnicon. — A fire, which in its 
results has caused the destruction of a greater quantity of valuable 
property than any which has occurred in London in modern times, 
has reduced to ruins a large building in Belgravia, known as the 
Pantechnicon. This establishment, which occupied about two 
acres of ground, was used as a repository for warehousing furniture, 
pictures, plate, and other valuable property. It consisted of five 
storeys, but only three stood above the level of the street, the re- 
maining two being built underground, and used chiefly as silver 
closets and strong rooms for the storing of deeds. As to how 
many rooms there might have been, those who had charge of the 
vast building decline to commit themselves to a statement. They 
were of all sizes apd shapes, having only one thing in common, 
and that was the iron sheeting, which was fondly supposed to make 
them fire-proof. 

The outbreak was first noticed at about 4.30 p.m., in a ware- 
house on the second floor in the northern extremity of the build- 
ing, where some goods were found to be on fire close to the wall. 
The foreman and the workpeople, twenty or thirty in number, at 
once got out their manual engine and tried to extinguish the 
flames ; hut they had difficulty in getting water, and were unable 
to make any visible effect. All the iron doors were shut except 
those by which the men could escape, and by way of further pre- 
caution heavy tarpaulins were thrown over all the goods on the 
ground floor. No time seems to have been lost by the Fire Brigade, 
for in less than a quarter of an hour several steam and manual 
engines, with a number of firemen under Captain Shaw, were on 
the spot. The fire at that time was not very large ; but the place 
was very difficult of access, the smoke was overpowering, and the 
water supply, at first, was extremely short. All these circumstances 
prevented anything material being clone to extinguish it ; but the 
engines went speedily to work, and every effort was made, though 
without success, to subdue the flames. Soldiers were sent from 
the nearest barracks, and immediately set to work to remove the 
carriages in the front building. The result of their work was soon 
visible, for Belgrave Square, Wilton Crescent, and a number of 
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adjoining streets, were literally crowded with the vehicles extri- 
cated from the Pantechnicon. The horses, and those in an adjoining 
livery stable, belonging to Mr. Eice, about 150 in all, were also 
rescued in time, and taken to a place of safety. The books of 
Messrs. Smith and Kadermacher, the proprietors of the burning 
building, were likewise removed to the offices of Messrs. Trollope, 
the builders, in Motcomb Street. 

Meanwhile the fire was rapidly spreading from room to room 
and from warehouse to warehouse, iron doors and walls and laths 
notwithstanding ; and the Fire Brigade— whose force was being 
largely increased every few minutes by the arrival of a fresh en- 
gine— had to retreat from their positions again and again as the 
flames and the smoke rushed upon them. An abundant water 
supply was eventually obtained ; and the firemen, assisted by the 
soldiers, the Salvage Corps, and many volunteers, plied their hose 
from the roofs of adjacent houses and fiom every position from 
which the building could be reached. 

From six o’clock until ten the fire raged with unabated fury, 
shortly after which hour a large portion of the loof of the south 
building fell in, and a party of about twenty men of the Fire 
Brigade who were working close by had a nairow escape. The 
force of the fall closed the iron door of the room in which they 
were at work and prevented their exit, but by a desperate effort 
they managed to force the door open and escape. At eleven o’clock 
the remaining poition of the building took fixe, and it was then 
thought every minute that the surrounding houses in Motcomb 
Street would also be destroyed ; but the wind happened to change 
and the danger was over. About half-past one o’clock the fire had 
gone down very much ; and by four o’clock, or shortly afterwards, 
it was so much i educed that one-half of the brigade with their 
engines were sent back to their stations by Captain Shaw. 

Throughout Satui day and Sunday seven steam-engines, and on 
Monday five engines, were kept steadily at work. As a spectacle 
the scene was one of the grandest older. The fire was visible for 
many miles round, and it required a large staff of police to keep 
tack the crowd that quickly assembled. 

Fortunately but one life was lost during the continuance of 
the fire, the victim being a lad named Scott. For some long time 
past this lad, with 3ns two brotheis, had been in the habit of 
appearing at fires, wearing a costume something like that of the 
brigade, and doing their best to help the regular men in their 
work. Scott had been warned not to go near a certain wall, which 
was evidently tottering ; but, forgetting the caution, he turned 
hk hose upon it, and almost immediately it fell on him. He was 
got out in an incredibly short tiipe ; but it was too late. He must 
have died instantaneously. It is stated that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge had a narrow escape. He had remarked to one of his suite, 
w That wall will be down in less than half-an-hour ; ” hut he had 
scarcely uttered the words before the wall began to sway. His 
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Royal Highness, however, leaped back in time to avoid any injury, 
A fireman was injured by the fall of a wall, and two or three by 
the explosion of steam and the fall of a staircase. A trooper of 
the Life Guards also had his leg broken by some bricks falling on 
him. 

The loss of property was enormous, and, as the proprietors of 
the building were not responsible for the safety of its contents, the 
private owners suffered heavily, but a small proportion of the 
whole having been insured. Sir Richard Wallace lost a very valu- 
able collection of ancient armour, as well as a quantity of silver 
plate, a part of the Hertford property. Happily none of the fine 
old pictures of his collection were in the building. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley also lost his valuable collections made at various periods 
of his eventful career m the Crimea, India, China, and North 
America. They had been deposited in the Pantechnicon by the 
gallant owner in September last, before his departure for the Gold 
Coast. 

15. Finn and Loss of Life. — Two lives were lost this morn- 
ing at a fiie in the shop of a seller of fried fish, m Carnaby Street, 
Golden Squaie. The people in the house, on being awakened, 
tried to escape by the staircase, but being driven back by the 
flames they rushed to the windows, and a young manied woman 
named Loid jumped from the third floor and was killed on the 
spot. Several other persons jumped from the windows, and were 
picked up severely injured. 

16, Meeting at the Mansion House. — A meeting was con- 
vened to-day by the Lord Mayor, in order to promote a public 
subscription for the relief of the sufferers m the famine which has 
long been anticipated in Bengal. A committee under the leader- 
ship of the Lord Mayor was appointed to manage the fund ; and 
subscriptions have flowed in liberally, the Queen heading the list 
with 1,G00Z. The accounts received from India of the progress of 
the famine are of the most distressing character. 

20. Railway Accident. — Another of the frightful railway col- 
lisions which have become so frequent of late took place to-day at 
Enxton, near Wigan. Two or three trains were standing on the 
line, which was blocked in consequence of the breaking of the axle 
of a waggon, when the limited mail from London to the north 
came up. The morning was very foggy, and the driver of the 
mail did not perceive the coal train in front, or the red light of the 
signal, until he was within 150 yards. His train was running at a 
speed of about forty-five miles ail hour, and although he shut off 
steam and partially xe versed his engine a terrific collision ensued. 
The engine was thrown over upon its side against the bottom of a 
hedge, the tender was reared up ^most straight behind it, and the 
rear waggons of the coal train and the front caniages of the mail 
were heaped up on their sides and ends, or wedged into one another 
in fearful confusion. Medical assistance was sent for to Wigan 
and Preston, and special trains were despatched from both places 
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with doctors. After the immediate wants of the sufferers had been 
attended to they were sent on to Wigan at five o’clock. The two 
men in charge of the engine of the limited mail were the most 
severely hurt, and died within a few hours. 

23 . International Football Match. — This important annual 
match between England and Scotland was played according to the 
Eugby rules at the Kennington Oval. The first match came off 
at Edinburgh in the spring of 1871, where the Scotchmen won by 
a goal and a try to a try. Next year a return visit was paid to 
London, and the South countrymen were victorious by two goals 
and a try to one goal ; Freeman, of the Marlborough Nomads, then, 
as on the present occasion, dropping the winning goal with a won- 
derful left-footer. Last year the Englishmen again went North to 
Glasgow,and 66 honours were easy,” though the renowned Freeman 
all but brought victory to this side of the Tweed by another of his 
clover drops. The weather was anything but inviting when Scotland 
kicked off from the Gaswoiks goal. A dull fog and Scotch mist 
hung over the scene, the latter increasing into a steady downpour 
for half an hour or so in the middle of the game. This made the 
ground terribly slippery and miry, the uniforms of the respective 
sides (white jerseys, with a rose, and dark brown stockings for 
England; blue jeiseys with a thistle, and scarlet stockings for 
Scotland, with white knickeibockers in either case) being scarcely 
distinguishable after a little time liad elapsed. Some 4,000 spec- 
tators were present. On commencing, the Scotch team made 
all the play, and for the first half hour kept the ball in close 
proximity to the English goal, obtaining one try and a touch 
down. After this the play became pietty even, and the ball kept 
chiefly in the middle of the giound, abreast of the pavilion 
tent, till half time (three-quaiters of an hour) was called, and 
goals were changed. Fiom this time the play was as much in 
favour of England as it had previously been the reverse. The 
Southerners fairly pinned the Scotchmen up under the western goal, 
and compelled them to touch down twice, besides Morse very nearly 
obtaining goals on two occasions by drop kicks. About a quarter 
of an hour before time was called Freeman seemed a goal for Eng- 
land with a splendid drop kick. This now placed the Englishmen’s 
victory beyond doubt, as, although the Scotch fought hard to re- 
verse fortune, it was beyond their power to do so in the short 
period left for play. Time was called at 4 r.M., and thus the 
English were left masters of the field. 

— Death of V oltig-eur. — This celebrated Derby and Leger 
winner died this week. His leg was broken by a kick from a mare, 
and he was shot in his stable at Aske. He was bred in 1847 by 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, of Hart, and was bought when a colt by 
the late Lord Zetland for 350L The confidence felt by Lord Zet- 
land and his trainer in the prowess of Voltigeur rendered him an 
immense favourite for the Derby. The tenantry on the Zetland 
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estates backed him to a man — even the domestic servants antici- 
pated their wages for months to come about him ; ladies’-maids 
could not sleep for dreaming of his success, and a special train of 
North Riding farmers accompanied him to London.” He won both 
the Derby and the St. Leger, following up this feat by defeating 
the hitherto unconquered Flying Dutchman for the Doncaster Cup. 
Next year, however, he was beaten by the older horse in a memo- 
rable two miles match for l,000i. a side at York. 

28. Close oe the Tichrorne Trial. — The month ended to the 
intense lelief of judges, jury, and the wearied public generally, with 
the termination of the great Tichborne, or rather Orton, trial, 
which had lasted throughout 188 days, spread over a period of 
above ten months — a longer time than that occupied by the former 
trial, for the possession of the estates, which took up 103 Court 
days, from May 10, 1871, to March 6, 1872. After the jury had 
given their verdict of 66 G-uilty ” on both counts of the indictment 
for perjury, and the sentence of fourteen years’ penal servitude had 
been pronounced by Mr. Justice Mellor, the prisoner, henceforth to 
be known as Arthur Orton, was taken out of the court by the doors 
in Westminster Hall, neaily opposite the members’ entrance to 
the House of Commons. He was m custody of Mr. Superintendent 
Mott, accompanied by Colonel Henderson, Colonel Pearson, and t 
Inspector Denning. There were loungers about the hall and a 
crowd watching that entrance to the court where the public have 
hitherto sought for admission. When they caught sight of the 
prisoner’s well-known form in custody they made a rush to the 
door of the House of Commons, but a strong body of police was 
stationed there and kept the crowd fiom following. The prisoner 
was taken through the corridors and lobbies of the House of Lords 
across the courtyard to the foot of the Victoria Tower, where he 
was placed in the police omnibus. The crowd lingered about the 
precincts of the hall and courts for more than an hour, apparently 
in the belief he was still in the building, but as the police were 
withdrawn it gradually melted away. From the Victoria Tower 
entrance the prisoner was driven over Lambeth Biidge, along 
Stamford Street, and finally lodged in Newgate about half-past 
one in the afternoon. 


MARCH. 

2. The Grand National Hunt Meeting, which this year took 
place at Aylesbury, for the first time, was scarcely so successful as 
usual. This must be attributed partly to the recent heavy rains, 
which had made the ground so heavy and rotten that many owners ^ 
sent their horses home again directly they had seen the course, ; 
&nd partly to the big, old-iashioned fences, which did not at al|, j 
suit the ideas of some of the modem steeplechase horses, which ■ > 
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ib too many cases are merely ex-flat-racers, converted by a few 
weeks’ drilling over bushed hurdles. The attendance was enoi- 
mous, though the Prince of Wales, not having returned from the 
Continent, could not be present ; nor did Mr. Disraeli, who, being 
one of the stewards, was confidently expected, put in an appear- 
ance. The Grand National Hunt Steeplechase was, of course, the 
chief event of Tuesday. It had attracted one hundred subscribers ; 
still, several of these merely took a nomination and paid the minor 
forfeit, and a field of a dozen was all that could be mustered. The 
race was scarcely in doubt after the fiist mile, for Lucellum, who 
recently won a small event at Doncaster, always held a good lead, 
and, steered by Captain Smith, one of our most accomplished 
gentlemen riders, finally won in a canter by ten lengths. In the 
course of the race Captain Kiddell, who rode Minister, had a fall 
and broke his collar-bone. 

— Fatal Explosions. — A frightful explosion of fire-damp 
has just occuired at Dixon’s Pit, Blantyre, near Hamilton. Two 
men named Hugh Pollock and John Kerr had gone to work to 
clear the roads and prepare the pit for the colliers. About 
one o’clock the occupants of the colliery rows in the neighbour- 
hood were staitled by a loud repoit. On the manager and a 
number of the men going to the pit they found the dead bodies 
of Pollock and Kerr, one of which was seen resting against a stoop, 
having been blown a distance of twenty yards, and the other was 
discovered near the mouth of the shaft. The two men were the 
only persons in the pit, and as they were provided with safety 
lataaps it is not known how the fire-damp ignited. 

On the same day a disastrous boiler explosion took place at 
Hollers Bank Cotton Mill, Blackburn, belonging to Mr, James 
Thompson. One of the two large boilers at work blew up and fell 
upon the end of the weaving shed, where all hands were at work. 
The boiler-house was blown down, the engine-house was demolished, 
and the people working in the weaving shed were buried in the 
ruins. The mill was comparatively new, having been erected a 
little over twelve months ago. South of the mill was a large 
weaving shed containing 670 looms, and to the north-west corner 
of that was the boiler-house. The boiler-house and the joiners’ 
shop above it were blown to pieces by the explosion, the tape and 
winding-rooms were destroyed, a portion of the weaving shed was 
blown completely away, and the machinery in the engine-house 
and the looms weie shattered. Wheels and other pieces of ma- 
chinery were buried across the canal, nearly the whole of one of 
the boilers was moved twenty or thirty feet, and a heavy block of 
stone belonging to the mill was found in a field 200 yards away. 
The traffic on the canal was interrupted, a good deal of the luhbish 
having fallen into the water. Eleven bodies, including that of 
Mr* Bichard Thompson, the son of the proprietor of the mills, 
have been recovered. Several persons were brought out alive, and 
conveyed to the infirmary, but some of them were in a dying state. 
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The explosion is believed to have occurred through cold water 
being turned on when the boilers weie overheated. 

7. Arrival of tub Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. — The 
welcome given to the Duke and Duchess of Edmbuigh on their 
landing at Gravesend on Saturday, March 7, was one of which even 
the daughter of the Czar of all the Russias might well feel proud. 
It was not only magnificent, but respectful and cordial. 

On Friday the Royal pair had embarked at Antwerp in the 
66 Victoria and Albert,” which, accompanied by the Belgian steamer” 
44 Leopold II.,” arrived in Gravesend Reach the next morning. 
Having steamed slowly up to a point exactly opposite the Terrace 
Pier, the c< Victoria and Albert ” was seemed to her moorings by 
nine o’clock. She had both the English and the Russian flags 
flying fiom her masthead. Piince Aitlrar, attended by Major 
Pickard and Lieutenant Buchanan, anived from London soon after 
ten o’clock, and was taken to the Royal yacht in one of her boats. 
At five minutes before eleven the Duke and Duchess came to 
the gangway of the 64 Victoria and Albert.” His Royal Highness 
wore his uniform of a Captain m the Royal Navy, and the nband 
of the Garter. The Duchess woie a blue dress, a white lama cloak, 
and a white bonnet with fern trimming. As the Duke and 
Duchess descended the ladder the crew of the baige in which they 
were to cross to the pier laised their oars aloft, and accompanied 
this salute with throe hearty cheers, which were taken up by the 
blue-jackets now manning the yards of the ships of war, and by 
the crews of the merchant vessels and the numeious pleasure 
steamers and small boats which covered the river for a wide circuit 
around the Royal yacht. 

The landing stage and pier were splendidly decorated for the 
occasion, and the Duke and Duchess were received with addresses 
and bouquets from the Mayor, the Recorder, the Bishop of 
Rochester, and many gentlemen and ladies. At the station, also 
beautifully decorated, they entered the train for Windsor, which 
they reached about one o'clock. Here, amidst evergreens and 
flags, the crowds cheering on all sides, they were met on the plat- 
form by the Queen in person, accompanied by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family. The party 
drove to the Castle in eight carriages, each drawn by four Horses. 
Just outside George I V.’s gateway they weie met, by the whole 
gathering of Eton boys, with the most vociferous of cheers. On 
Monday evening a State Banquet was given by the Queen in St. 
George’s Hall. 

12. Tiie State Entry into London of the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh was an imposing scene. The frost in the early 
morning was the most severe of the winter, and before nine o’clock 
a heavy snowstorm set in, which continued till neaily one. Snow 
fell as the Queen, with her new daughter and Prince Alfred and a 
few other members of the Royal Family, left Windsor Castle, at 
o’clock, in closed carriages, for the railway station, with an 
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escort of Scots Greys ; snow fell and made the country look like 
one vast bride-cake as the Eoyal tram was drawn by the flag- 
decked engine 66 Queen ” to Paddington Terminus, which was all 
ablaze with Russian and English colours ; snow still fell as the 
Royal paitywere driven in open carriages from the Great Western 
station and received London’s first “ thundering cheer of the 
street.” For hours the people had been gatheiing, m spite of the 
persistent “ Russian snowfall,” and they thronged the windows, 
balconies, and even housetops, and the pavements and each side of 
the roadway, all along the line from Paddington to Buckingham 
Palace. The Queen and the Royal couple showed their gracious 
appreciation of this English weather-scorning heaitiness by them- 
selves braving the snow in an open landau, drawn by six bays, with 
postilions in scarlet and gold liveries. Her Majesty was dressed, as 
usual, in half-mourning, and looked in veiy good health as she 
smilingly bowed in acknowledgment of the hearty cheering. By her 
side sat the Grand Duchess, attired in a purple velvet mantle edged 
with fur, a pale blue silk dress, and white bonnet. The frank, in- 
genuous expression of her fresh, comely features seemed to win all 
hearts. Princess Beatrice sat facing the Grand Duchess, while 
next the Princess was the Duke of Edinburgh, in Captain’s uniform, 
taking off his cocked hat eveiy moment. The route was lined by 
the military and the police ; a troop of Carabiniers preceded the 
Eoyal carriage, which had an escort of Life Guards ; and the Duke 
of Cambridge rode to the right of Her Majesty’s carriage. Snow 
continued to fall, but the cheers grew louder, and the flags, and 
mottoes, and Venetian masts were in greater profusion as the Duke 
and Duchess passed down the Edgware Road, across which, at one 
point, was slung the most appropriate trophy of all — a model of 
the ship “ Galatea.” Oxford Street was similarly gay with bunting 
and red cloth and loyal decorations. As the Royal cortege turned 
round Oxford Circus, quite a fany scene greeted the eyes of the 
happy couple. From a pavilion, bright with hot-house plants and 
flowers, there were suspended from the thronged house-tops of the 
Circus graceful garlands of red and white roses ; while at the com- 
mencement of Regent Street, plaster figures stood on pedestals 
holding wreaths of welcome. The cheering here was particularly 
enthusiastic. The same good-humoured welcome came from the 
closely-packed people all the way down Regent Street, resplendent 
with flags and mottoes, and through Pall Mall and Cockspur Street 
to Trafalgar Square, where the cheers from the assembled thou- 
sands increased in volume ; and — “ happy thought ” of the Ad- 
miralty — especial pleasure must have been given to the Royal 
Captain by the final salute from the gallant bluejackets under Cap- 
tain Boys, who were formed in front of the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
and Buckingham Palace, as the Queen with their Eoyal High- 
nesses finished their triumphal procession through the west end of 
London. At the principal window of the palace the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Christian, and the Royal children were awaiting the 
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arrival of the procession, while the Princess of Wales and Princess 
Louise were stationed at another window. As the carriages entered 
the gates of Buckingham Palace the snow suddenly ceased, and 
the sun broke through the clouds. A salute of artillery was given 
as the Royal Family alighted. The immense crowd continued to 
cheer in the most vociferous manner ; and a few minutes after- 
wards Her Majesty and the Duke and Duchess, evidently rightly 
interpreting the wishes of the people, appeared at one of the bal- 
conies and repeatedly bowed their acknowledgments. 

In the evening there were brilliant illuminations in the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the metropolis. The day did not pass off, 
unhappily, without fatal consequences. The most serious casualty 
was the fall of a temporary stand at Cliaiing Cross. Three lives 
are lepoited to have been lost, and thirty persons were more or 
less injuied. In the course of the day Sir Albert Sassoon fell and 
fractured his arm; George Leggett, piivate in the 6th Caiabiniers, 
was thrown from his horse and had his leg fractured by a kick ; 
William Chance, private in the Dragoon Guards, sustained concus- 
sion of the spine, through his hoise rearing and falling back upon 
him. Seven minor accidents were admitted into St. George’s 
Hospital ; as were also three women with broken arms, an/3 a boy 
and a man with dislocated ankles, the latter occasioned by an 
attempt to climb the Park lailmgs. Two children were suffocated 
in their mother s’ arms while in the crowd, and several minor 
accidents occurred. 

15. The Demonstration in Hyde Park infavoui of an amnesty 
for the Fenian prisoners, which had been talked of for some weeks, 
took place to-day. A procession of 6,000 or 7,000 persons marched 
from Trafalgar Square with flags and bands of music through the 
principal streets of the West End to the “ Reformers’ Tree” m 
Hyde Park, where a meeting was held, and resolutions passed 
calling upon Mr. Disraeli to use his influence with Her Majesty 
to induce her to grant an amnesty to the forty Fenian prisoners in 
gaol. It was understood that the committee should arrange for 
sending a deputation to Mr. Disraeli, if necessary. It is estimated 
that there were about 25,000 or 30,000 persons m the park during 
the meeting, but there was no disturbance. 

16. Coming of Age of tiie Prince Imperial. — The eighteenth 
birthday — the coming of age — of the Prince Imperial of Fiance 
was celebrated by an imposing demonstration at Chiselhurst 
to-day. From an early hour the common in front of Camden 
House, the lesidence of the Empress Eugenie, presented a most 
animated appearance, for tiains from London brought thousands of 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, the vast majority of the former 
being in evening costume, and wearing violet favours. At ten 
o’clock the Empress and her son received at breakfast Prince 
Lncien Bonaparte, Prince Lucien Murat, Prince Louis Murat, 
t 3Mi*ce Charles Napoleon Bonaparte, and M. Jerome Bonaparte, 
M. Ronher, the Marquis de Lavalette, the Due de Padoue, Due de 
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Gramont, Comte de Casablanca, M. Pietii (formerly Prefect of 
Police), and a number of other distinguished guests, including 
many members of the National Assembly. 

The young Prince leplied to the address presented to him with 
an elocution worthy of his high rank and aspirations, and his 
speech was delivered with deep feeling. He was interrupted by 
loud acclamations when he alluded to the President of the French 
Republic as the former companion of the glories and misfortunes 
of my father.” Still louder cheers inteirupted him when he 
claimed a plebiscite in order to settle the foundations of govern- 
ment in France, and spoke of the plebiscite as at once the “ safety ” 
and the “ right ” of France. The audience again broke out into 
shouts when he declared that if the name of Napoleon should issue 
for the eighth time from the voting urns, he was ready to accept 
the responsibility imposed upon him by the will of the nation. 

The Prince and the Empress afterwards received numerous de- 
putations, many of whom brought presents. One of them, a flag 
of white satin richly embroidered, the offering of the Hautes 
Pyrenees, was much admired. The clay passed off without a single 
coiitreterpjs. About four o’clock the special trains began to take 
back the visitors to London, and at seven o’clock Chiselhurst had 
regained much of its usual tranquillity. 

17. A Large Skip Run Down off Gravesend. — The “Piincess 
Somiwatty,” 1,000 tons bui then, bound for Bombay with a general 
cargo, was sunk off Gravesend by a screw steamer belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. The barque was at anchor off 
the Ship and Lobster, just below Gravesend ; and at about a quarter- 
past nine o’clock, the morning being quite clear, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamer “ Indus ” steamed up the Reach. 
When a short distance below the barque the steamer had to alter 
her course, and come over to the southward, to get astern of a 
billy-boy schooner. The tide was running up pretty strong at the 
time, and before the steamer could get round into her proper 
course again she ran into the barque, striking her on the port bow. 
The force of the collision was so great that the steamer made a 
large gash right into the hull of the barque, and the latter sank 
within ten minutes of the occurrence. The crew on board the 
barque numbered about twenty, with a passenger ; they were taken 
out of the rigging by watermen, thirteen or fourteen being brought 
ashore by two watermen named Allen and T. Martin. All escaped 
without hurt except one sailor, who, being sick and in his berth at 
the time, was jammed amongst the splinters, and received some 
injuries, though not of a serious character. 

— Wreck of a Calcutta Steamer. — The British steamer 
w P lleen Elizabeth,” of Glasgow, homeward bound from Calcutta 
with a valuable cargo, consisting of tea, rice, hides, wheat, and 
upwards of 2,500 chests of indigo, has been wrecked at Punta 
Arenilla, near Tarifa. Mrs. Allardyce, two children, and Mrs. 
buckling, were drowned. Ten other persons are missing. Fifty- 
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seven, who remained on board, have been saved. A steamer was 
sent from the dockyard at Gibraltar to render assistance. A 
telegram from Gibraltar says she has since parted amidships, and 
that the cargo was coming ashore. The bodies of the Eev. Mr. 
Allardyce and one of the firemen of the wrecked steamer 66 Queen 
Elizabeth” were subsequently recoveied and taken to Gibraltar, 
where they were buried on the afternoon of the 20th. 

20. Fatal Steeplechase Accident. — Great gloom was cast 
over the Windsor Steeplechases by the sad accident which happened 
to Lord Rossmore, of the 1st Life Guards. He was riding in the 
Guards’ Cup race at the Windsor Steeplechases, when his horse 
fell at a hedge and ditch and rolled over him. His lordship was 
at once conveyed to the Cavalry Barracks, and attended by Dr. 
Turrell, of Windsor, when it was found that he had sustained 
some very serious internal injuries. The Queen, who witnessed 
the accident from her carriage in the King’s Road, caused repeated 
inquiries to be made at the barracks, and on the following day, at 
Her Majesty’s special request, none of the military races were held. 
Lord Rossmore died on the 28th of the month, in consequence of 
the injuries he had received. 

— High Tide in the Thames. — The highest tide which has 
been seen in the Thames for very many years occurred this after- 
noon. At London Bridge it reached no less than 4 ft. 3| in. 
above Trinity high-water mark. The southern embankment was 
nearly a foot under water. At Westminster the tide lose over the 
lower embankment and poured down the subway which leads to 
New Palace Yard ; but the sight which attracted most attention 
from the people who stood upon the biidge was to* be seen at the 
Speaker’s stairs. Over them the water poured like a small cata- 
ract, and in a veiy short space of time the plot of grass in front of 
the Speaker’s house was submerged. So far, indeed, did the over- 
flow reach that the officials in charge of Westminster Palace were 
afraid of damage being done to the building. 

The Lambeth district from Blackfriars to Vauxhall Bridges, 
occupied by small houses, chiefly inhabited by labouring people, 
suffered the most from the overflow. For upwards of one hour — 
from three to four o’clock — the water rushed across the wharves, 
yards, and narrow lanes lining the banks, and speedily flooded -the 
mam thoroughfares, such as Commercial Road, Belvedere Road, 
High Street, &c\, running parallel with the river, to the depth of 
from three feet to four feet. The intervening cross streets were 
rendered impassable for upwards of two hours, and the inhabitants 
were unable to leave their houses. In Vine Street, York Road, 
the approach to the South-Western Railway Station, nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the m or, the water was about four feet in 
depth, and all access to the station was cut off for some time. The 
overflow being sudden and unexpected, the amount of damage 
do m was very considerable. The kitchens and cellars of the houses 
situated within a few hundred yards of the river were filled with 
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muddy water to a depth of several feet. Many old women and 
children nairowly escaped being di owned. 

Prince’s Square, Blackfriars, composed of some thirty low-lying 
houses, let in tenements to the very poorest class of labourers, was 
flooded to a greater extent than any other place in the district. 
At high water there was in the open space of the square and in the 
basements of the houses five feet of water. The houses at the 
extreme end of Piince’s Square, which is a cul de sac, were flooded 
to the ceilings of the basements, and half the stock of a little 
grocery shop — in the shape of firewood, match-boxes, &c. — floated 
out into the square. From a house close by two children asleep 
were snatched out of bed by their mother, just as the water had 
lisen to the bed-clothes. A woman, who had only been confined 
in the morning, floated from her bed, clasping her baby in her 
arms. The child was drowned, and when the woman was rescued 
she was nearly dead. Many of the poorer families are almost 
ruined by the destruction of their little property, and a public 
meeting has been held m the Lambeth Vestry Hall, to raise sub- 
scriptions for them. The damage done to the goods of the poor 
was estimated at about 2,000Z. 

Mr. Frank Buckland communicated to the Times an interesting* 
account of the great tidal wave in the Severn, called 44 the Bore,” 
which -was seen on the same day to unusual advantage. He was 
stationed at Denny Eocks, five miles below Gloucester, and at 
9.20 a.m. some boys perched high m a tree shouted out the 
warning, “Flood, oh ! ” 44 Then to a minute of her time came the 
Bore, sweeping with a magnificent curve lound a bend in the 
river. As the wave approached nearer and neaier the 4 voice of 
many wateis,’ accompanied by a strange and sudden blast of cold 
wind, was truly awe-mspning. In an instant the Bore swept past 
us with a mighty rush and the whiil of a thousand Deibys passing 
the grand stand. Two angry precipices of water, the escoits on 
either side of this tenible wave, swept with terrific weight and 
power along the banks, thi owing high up into the air and well 
above the pollard trees a sheet of water mixed with mud and sticks. 
The sudden rise of the water was between eleven and twelve feet. 
An old man told me that this was as good a head as he had seen 
for forty years. The tide following the Bore rose with great 
rapidity and flooded the fields and roads far and near. It was 
most interesting to see a barge plunge up like a rearing horse to 
take the Bore, while some frightened ducks swam out into the 
river and topped the wave in a most graceful manner. The Bore 
is thus formed. A great tidal wave coming in fiom the Atlantic 
is narrowed by the funnel-shaped estuary of the Severn, it is then 
pushed forwaid by the weight of the ocean behind; mixed sea and 
river waters then assume the form of a wave, which, beginning 
below Newnham, increases its height as the banks narrow, and ulti- 
mately subsides above Gloucester. A Boie also runs up the Solway 
and the Humber, where it is called the 4 Eagre 9 or 4 Hygre.’ ” 
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— * Return oe the Ashantee Tboops. — Great excitement was 
occasioned at Portsmouth, and the neighbourhood this week by the 
arrival of the victorious troops from the Ashantee Campaign. The 
first to arrive was the u Tamar/ 5 which brought home the 23rd 
Fusiliers. They landed on the morning of the 20th, and were fol- 
lowed the next day by the u Manitoban,” having on board General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff. On the 24th, the u Sarmatian,” 
with the 42nd Highlanders, arrived ; and in the course of the week 
the 66 Himalaya ” brought the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, a de- 
tachment of the Royal Engineers and Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
and a few invalids. At each fresh disembarkation the troops weie 
received with a most enthusiastic welcome. The General and his 
staff arrived in London on the 21st, and were warmly cheered. 
Immediately after his arrival Sir Garnet reported himself at the 
War Department, and had an interview with Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
On Sunday (March 22) he went to Windsor to pay his respects to 
Her Majesty. On arriving at Windsor he was met at the station, 
on behalf of Her Majesty, by General Ponsonby, the Queen’s Pii- 
vate Secretaiy; Colonel Gardiner, the Equerry-in- Waiting; and 
Sir John Cowell, the Master of the Household. Sir Garnet drove 
to the Castle in one of the Royal carriages, and after remaining 
with the Queen about two houis, returned to town. The Duke of 
Cambridge inspected the forces at Shorncliffe Camp on the 21st, 
and on behalf of the Queen and country thanked the troops who 
had returned from Ashantee for their gallant services, for the per- 
severance they had displayed in a victorious march through path- 
less jungles and deadly swamps, and for the courage exhibited at 
every step. His Royal Highness assuied the Welsh Fusiliers that 
they had amply sustained the traditions of the regiment, and con- 
gratulated the men on their soldierlike appearance. 

On .the 24th, his Royal Highness went down to Portsmouth 
and inspected the Highlanders. The Duke afterwards addressed 
the regiment, and congratulated them on the good work they had 
done — work which the fortune of war had put into their hands 
instead of their fellows, and which would add another leaf to the 
laurel wreath that was already theirs. He complimented them 
on their appearance, and said that before long they would have 
the honour of hearing from the lips of the Queen herself her 
opinion of their gallant conduct. 

— Kino Kqeeee’s Umbrella. — The Ashantee War has yielded 
a trophy of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s victorious arms in the state 
umbrella of His Majesty King Koffee Calcalh. This article was 
brought to England by Lieutenant the Hon. H. Wood, 10th Hus- 
sars, aide-de-camp to Sir Garnet Wolseley, and presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen, at W indsor Castle. Our readers do not require 
to be told that the umbrella is not for use to keep off rain or sun- 
shine, though shelter against both is needful in a tiopical clime ; 
but that it is an emblem of pomp and dignity, held over the King’s 
head on all ceremonial occasions. Its material is velvet, partly 
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dark crimson, partly black, with gold trimmings. The size is 
about seven feet in diameter. The umbrella has a number of 
appendages, cut of leather and cloth, with square and round knobs. 
These are fetish channs, to ensure the good luck of the royal 
owner. A lion’s claw, fastened to the ribs of the umbrella, inside 
and outside, is likewise a land of charm or talisman. The umbrella 
was taken at Coomassie, on February 4, when our troops entered 
that city. 

21. Dr. Dayman and Rugby School.— A case was concluded 
to-day which has occupied the public attention for a considerable 
time. This was a suit instituted by Dr. Hayman,late Head Master 
of Rugby School, against the Governing Body of that school, 
and the Bishop of Exeter, one of its members, for dismissing him 
without due cause from the Head Mastership. Dr. Hayman ob- 
tained his appointment on the resignation of Dr. Temple, now 
Bishop of Exeter, in November 1869. Dr. Temple and the whole 
body of assistant masters, with one exception, were strongly op- 
posed to the appointment, and memorialised the trustees of the 
school accordingly. They, however, persisted in it, and from the 
time Dr. Hayman entered upon his duties, he was, according to 
his own declaration, haiassed and thwarted by the assistant 
masters. He endeavoured to improve his position by dismissing 
the most hostile of them, the school fell m numbers, and when in 
December 1871 a new Governing Body was elected, in accordance 
with a recent Act of Parliament, in the place of the former 
trustees, comprising among its members Dr. Temple and Dr. 
Bradley (the Head Master of Marlborough College and a former 
assistant master at Rugby), both of them active opponents to Dr. 
Hayman’s appointment, the case of the dismissed masters was taken 
up by them, and a severe rebuke passed upon the Head Master, 
Constant efforts were made to bring about his resignation, and as 
Dr. Hayman held out, a resolution was finally passed, dated 
December 19, 1873, removing him from his office. The case was 
opened on behalf of Dr. Hayman by Mi. Glasse, Q.C., and was met 
with a demurier, which was argued on behalf of the defendants by 
Mr. Cotton, Q.C, Mr. Glasse and Mr. Pearson, Q.C., with him, 
contended that the Governing Body were improperly influenced by 
two of their members, Dr. Temple and Dr. Bradley, who were pre- 
judiced against the plaintiff ; and also that they had no power to 
dismiss Mm. Vice-Chancellor Malins, before whom the case was 
argued, more than once expressed himself strongly on the injustice 
with which he considered Dr. Hayman to have been treated, but 
judgment was in fa\ our of the demurrer. “ Upon the whole,” he 
said, u 1 am sorry to be obliged to come to the conclusion that the 
bill does not show a case for the interference of the Court, and the 
demurrer must, therefore, be allowed, but not with costs. I am 
extremely sorry for the grievous hardship of Dr. Hayman’s case, 
but I am satisfied that a prolongation of the painful disputes 
which would be the result of overruling the demurrer here, would 
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be of no benefit to him. I believe that events have made his 
retention of his office impossible. I therefore allow the demurrer, 
but I do so without costs.” The vacant appointment to the 
Head Mastership of Rugby was given by the Governing Body to 
Dr. Jex-Blake, Head Master of Cheltenham College. 

23. Labour Strikes. — The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Labourers 5 Union met at Leamington, and 
reported 2,500 unionist labourers to be locked out throughout the 
country, and the committee gave permission for strikes in two other 
districts where the men’s demands have been refused. The recently 
appointed Royal Commission on Labour was strongly denounced, 
together with the action taken by Mr. Macdonald, M.P., and Mr. 
T "Hughes. Mr. Cox, “ the Dei byshire Magistrate,” apologised for 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Macdonald as the victims of a trick. They 
had been, he said, entrapped into the Commission by being allowed 
only half an hour to decide whether they would serve or not. About 
1,200 locked-out farm labourers paraded Newmarket streets on 
Tuesday, preceded by a band, and wearing the unionist colour — 
blue. Letters threatening incendiary fires have been received by 
some of the farmers. 

The miners’ strike in South Staffordshire appears to be assum- 
ing an alarming aspect. The whole of the men in the Cannock 
district are out, and the notices of a large number in the Dudley 
and Brierly Hill districts expire shortly. The prospect of a 
general strike of colliers in the Black Country, consequent on the 
threatened reduction of wages, is more serious than has been the 
case for many months past. There have been meetings in various 
colliery centres this week. In North Staffordshire the miners have 
held a mass meeting to conceit measures for resisting the reduction 
of 15 per cent, in wages, which takes effect from next Saturday. 
The masters’ conduct was characterised as “ unjust, dishonest, and 
oppressive.’’ After paying them this compliment the men expect 
them to receive their delegates at a friendly conference. Should 
the reduction be enforced, about eight thousand of them threaten 
to strike. In Lancashire the same question is being discussed in 
a more pacific way by conferences of delegates. 

28. University Boat Race. — There can he no question that 
the spectators at the Inter-University boat race this year were 
fewer by many thousands than on the last three or four occasions. 
The towing-path was never inconveniently crowded, and the return 
passage over Hammersmith Bridge, so dreaded by the weaker sex, 
was accomplished with ease. This apparent diminution of interest 
was partly owing to the fact that eleven o’clock in the morning is 
the most inconvenient hour possible for business men, and partly 
that the race was regarded as a certainty for Cambridge. The 
Oxford boat was the first to appear, but Cambridge was not long 
behind, and at fourteen minutes past eleven they were ready for the 
start. The reaction in favour of Oxford, which had been so marked 
during the week, had quite subsided, and frequent offers of 3 to 1 
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on Cambridge met with no response. In the first half-dozen 
strokes the light blue oars showed slightly in advance, Rhodes 
setting a stroke of 38 to the minute, while Way was pulling 39 ; 
both, however, soon settled down to 35, and opposite Craven Cot- 
tage Cambridge had diawn clear. Way then quickened a little, 
and on shooting Hammersmith Bridge— reached in 8 min. 27 sec. 
—was only half a length behind. As they passed the Doves, 
Oxford shot to the front, and a desperate struggle commenced. 
The rough water in Chiswick Eyot suited the Oxford boat to per- 
fection, and it held a lead of half a length until passing the 
Bathing Creek, where Rhodes quickened up to 37, and m a very 
few strokes was' a length in front. The race was then leally over, as 
Cambridge led through Baines Bridge by two lengths ; and though 
Way made another desperate effort, his crew were all to pieces, and 
suffered a three-lengths’ defeat, in 22 min. 39 sec.— the slow time 
being fully accounted for by a strong wind arid sluggish tide. 
After the long catalogue of misfortunes, which culminated in the 
loss of the toss, it was almost impossible that Oxford could wm, 
and the crew deserve the greatest credit for the good fight they 
made up to the point when their want of condition told its in- 
evitable tale. Too much praise cannot be given to Way, who, 
though far the lightest man m the boat, worked like a giant; 
while Rhodes, the rival stroke, showed rare patience and judgment 
throughout the race. We append the names of both crews, with 
the weights taken when they last scaled : — 


CAMBRIDGE. 



OXFORD. 




St. 

lb. 


&fc. 

lb. 

1* Hlbbert, Si John’s (bow) 

. 11 

H 

1. Benson, Brasenosc (bow) 

. 11 

0 

2. Atmitage, Jesus . 

. 11 

8 

2. Sinclair, Oriel 

. 11 

H 

3 Close, Ihrst Trinity 

. 11 


3. Skeiw ood, Christ Church 

. 11 

8 

4. Ksteourt, Trinity Hall 

. 11 

io| 

4 Harding, Merton . 

. 11 

n 

5 Lecky-Brown, Jesus . 

* 12 

0 

o Williams, Lincoln 

. 13 

oi 

0, Aylmer, First Trinity . 

. 12 

11 

6 Nicholson, Magdalen . 

. 12 

10 

7 Head, First Trinity . 

. 12 

ni 

7. Stayner, St. John’s 

. ii m 

8. Iihodes, Jesus (stroke) 

. 11 

7 

8 Way, Brascnoso (stroke) 

. 10 

9 

Candy, Cams (cox.) 

. 7 

5 

Lambert, Wadkam (cox ) 

. 7 

2 


The sports took place, as usual, at Lillie Bridge on the day 
preceding the boat-iace, and after a fine struggle, Oxford just won, 
by scoring five events against four. The running was scarcely up 
to the usual average of University men ; but both the high and 
broad jump and throwing the hammer produced splendid perform- 
ances, as M. J. Brooks (Oxford) jumped 5 ft. 10 in. ; E. J. Davies, 
who has for some time been quite unrivalled as a broad jumper, 
exceeded all his previous effoits by clearing 22 ft. 10i in. ; and 
Or. H. Hales threw the hammer 126 ft. 9 in., which is fully a yard 
more than any amateur has previously accomplished. The one 
hundred yards produced the unusual spectacle of three men running 
a dead heat. In the run-off M. Or. Grlazebrook (Oxford) got the 
best of the start, and at half distance led by fully two yards ; but 
E. J . Davies (Cambridge) gradually crept up, and won by a foot. 
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The quarter mile was an easy win for G. A. Templer (Cambridge) 
in 51 4.-5 sec.; and E. A. Sandford (Oxford) had all his own way 
in the mile. When eight events had been contested, each side had 
won four, so victory was solely dependent on the result of the three 
miles. Oxford was fortunate in possessing an unusually good man 
in W. R. H, Stevenson, who won very easily. 

— Hurricane at Mauritius. — The island colony of Mauritius 
was visited by a severe hurricane which, commencing on March 
26, only terminated on the 30th. This was at an unusually late 
period ; and in the very advanced state of the sugar-canes it was 
feaied that it would prove most disastrous to the growing crop. 
Much damage was sustained by the shipping in the harbour of 
Port Louis, where many of the pnncipal warehouses and stores 
were unroofed. On the 28th the French barque “ Picard ” was 
totally wrecked on the north-east coast. She was from Singapore, 
with timber and fifty-four Chinese passengers, of whom three, with 
two of the crew, were drowned. The “ Chrysolite,” from Mada- 
gascar, with bullocks, was, on the same day, wrecked on the south- 
east coast ; the cargo and eleven of the crew were lost. 

30. Review of tiie Ashantee Troops. — The whole of the troops 
returned from the Ashantee War, numbering about 1,600, were 
reviewed by Her Majesty the Queen in Windsor Great Park to-day. 
Her Majesty, m an open carriage drawn by four ponies, was ac- 
companied by the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Another carriage 
contained Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lome), Princess 
Beatrice, and Piince Leopold. The lords and ladies in waiting 
and Lord Cardwell were m the tram of Royal carriages. The 
Prince of Wales wore his uniform as Colonel of the Rifle Brigade, 
and Prince Arthur that of a Captain in the same regiment ; the 
Duke of Edinburgh wore an Artillery uniform. The Duke of 
Cambridge, as Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, was attended 
by his staff; the Duke of Teck, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and others of the Court were 
present. The military escort was composed of the 2nd Life Guards. 
As the Queen drove slowly in front and in rear of the long line 
the hand of each regiment played a march, the men coming to the 
shoulder as the Queen passed. When the Queen had inspected 
the troops a hollow' square was formed. The Queen and her escoit 
took up their positions in the centre of the square. The troops 
were addressed on Her Majesty’s behalf by the Commander-In- 
Chief. He said he had it in command from the Queen to con- 
gratulate the force upon their safe return to England, and to thank 
them for the bravery which they had displayed. Then came the 
distribution of the awards “ for honour.” To Sir Garnet Wolseley 
Her Majesty presented the insignia of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George and of a K.C.B. The Queen was pleased to address 
JRfc Garnet in terms of congratulation and compliment. Lord 
was then called to the front, and received the Victoria 
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Cross. With her own hands the Queen fastened this most honour- 
able distinction to the breast of the young Lieutenant, who was 
warmly congratulated by his brother officers. The Victoria Cross 
was to have been also bestowed upon Sergeant M c Gaw, of the 
42nd Highlanders, who was not well enough to be present. 

The troops then marched past, Sir Garnet Wolseley riding at 
the head of the column, and Sir Archibald Alison in rear of the 
General. The Fusiliers and the “Black Watch” went by with 
the precision of garrison troops. The Bifle Brigade were as 
steady, and perfectly diessed. Nor were the Artillery and Engi- 
neers out of foim. In the rear of column were the men of the 
Army Service Corps and the Hospital Coips ; the three chaplains 
(Protestant, Boman Catholic, and Presbyterian) were present 
amongst the staff. After this ceremony the Boyal party returned 
to the flagstaff and awaited the Boyal and general salute. The 
bands played the National Anthem, the colours were drooped, the 
troops presented arms, and the officers lowered their swords. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley called for three cheers for the Queen, and after 
this salute Her Majesty and the Boyal paity rode off the ground 
amidst renewed cheering from the spectatois. The troops marched 
across the park to a spot upon which were erected marquees, and 
here the men took then “ Queen’s luncheon ” in the open, while 
the officers were partaking of Her Majesty’s hospitality m tents. 

After the inspection, Sir Garnet Wolseley remained some time 
on the review ground with his friends ; subsequently the General 
rode over to the bivouac, wheie he was loudly cheered by the 
troops. He was escorted to the Castle by a large concourse of 
people. Indeed, the General had only to be seen at any part of the 
ground to be recognised and cheered. He remained as a guest of 
the Queen. 

The troops marched through Windsor, headed by their bands, 
and by five o’clock all had left for their respective quarters. 

31. Banquet at the Mansion House. — The Lord Mayor enter- 
tained Sir Garnet Wolseley and the officers of the Ashantee Force 
at a State banquet. There were about 260 guests. The Lord 
Mayor presided. On his left sat the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Cambridge, Prince Arthur, the Duke of Teck, Lord Cardwell, 
and other distinguished personages ; on his right, Sir Garnet and 
Lady Wolseley, Sir Archibald and Lady Alison, and the Ambas- 
sadors present. Amongst the guests present were nearly all the 
officex s engaged in the Ashantee Expedition. Sir Garnet, on his 
arrival, accompanied by Lady Wolseley, was enthusiastically wel- 
comed, and the band played “ See the Conquering Hero comes.” 

— ^ Stoems at Sea. — Terrible storms occurred on the Scotch 
and Irish coasts at the end of the month. The “ Caspian,” a Sun- 
derland brig, having on board the captain, Eobert Chambers, with 
his wife and a crew of eight men, struck on a rock, sixteen miles 
outside of Colonsay, and within a few minutes she was broken 
to pieces by the terrific seas. The exhausted crew were washed 
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from the do civ. the captain leapt into tbe sea, hut all were imme- 
diately drowned, with the exception of the master’s wife and an 
A.B. named Joseph Bebh, who managed to hold on to a taffiail. 
The unfortunate woman’s strength gradually failed her, however, 
and after drifting about an horn she was washed away and di owned. 
Cold, naked, and hungry, Bebb clung to the taffrail, and about 
mid-day he was drifted high and dry on a rock, where he was dis- 
covered in an exhausted condition by a farmer of the district and 
kindly attended to. No tiace of the vessel or of the other men 
was found, but the dead body of Mrs. Chambers was subsequently 
discovered lying on a lock, and was buried on shore. 

A Russian ship, laden with salt, was wrecked on the west side 
of Scarba Island, to the north of Jura ; and out of eighteen hands 
on board only three were saved. It appears that the ship, diagging 
her anchors, was driven by the storm from Islay to Scarba. The 
sails were useless fiom their tatteied and torn condition, and when 
the vessel was dashed on the precipitous shore of Scarba she 
immediately became a total wreck. The men used every endea- 
voui to save their lives, but the back surf washed one by one away 
as they gained a footing on the rocks, until fifteen were drowned, 
including the two chief officers. The island, which is high and 
precipitous on all sides, is the property of Lieut.-Col. Gascoigne, 
of Craig ms li Castle, and, being stocked with deer, the only residents 
are a couple of gamekeepers, who live on the west side. The 
three shipwrecked men with gieat difficulty made their way over 
the rugged cliffs to the gamekeepers’ house, in which they were 
received hospitably, and treated as well as circumstances would 
allow. 


APEIL. 

3. The Asiiantee Officers. — Captains Glover and Sartorius 
landed at Liverpool from the Gold Coast this day (Good Friday). 
The time of their arrival having been uncei tain there was no public 
demonstration, but they were, however, received by the authorities 
and entertained at the Town Hall. Captain Glover brought with 
him King Koffee’s chair from Coomassie, which he presented to 
Mr. Charles Leigh Clare. Captain Sartorius had with him his 
faithful dog Belle, lus constant companion throughout the cam- 
paign, which, among other feats, had captured an Ashantee in fair 
fight. 

6. Tub Easter Monday display of field manoeuvres on Wim- 
bledon Common by 12,000 men of the Volunteer Rifle Corps, with 
some of the Guards, Royal Artillery, and Carabineers of the regular 
army, was a holiday entertainment for nearly 100,000 London 
people. The forces collected were divided into a Northern and a 
Southern Army— the former supposed to belong to Middlesex, the 
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latter to Surrey. The first, consisting of four brigades, under com- 
mand respectively of Colonel Lord Truro (4th Middlesex), Colonel 
Shipley, Colonel Hyde Page, and Colonel Hepburn (Scots Fusilier 
Guards), was headed by Piince Edward of Saxe- Weimar. 

The Southern Aimy (that of Surrey), commanded by Colonel 
Stephenson, was in three biigades, under Loid Bury, Colonel Eich, 
C.B., and Colonel Lane Fox. Colonel Stephenson having taken 
up a position extending fiom Caesar’s Camp on the south ot Wim- 
bledon Common to beyond the windmill on the north, the Northern 
oi Middlesex Army, numbeiing 7,000, under Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, marched fiom Hyde Park and over Hammersmith 
Bridge, and across Barnes Common, arriving in Eichmond Park 
about noon. It was then determined that the Middlesex Army 
should attack the main position of the Surrey Army, which was at 
the Old Intrenchment, commanding both the descent from Eich- 
mond Paik and a length of Kingston Eoad, from Kingston Hill on 
the south-west to Putney Bottom on the north-east. The attack 
commenced by the advance fiom the Eobin Hood Gate of the first 
and fourth brigades, undei cover of the fire of the Hon. Aitillery 
Company’s battery, which was got into an excellent position on the 
slopes between the paik and Combe Wood. The enemy lost no 
time in replying to the four six-poundeis of the Hon. Artillery 
Company ; but skirmishers were thrown out from the 2nd and 7th 
Administrative Battalions of the Middlesex Eifles, from the 4th, 
9th, and 18th Middlesex Eifles, all in the first brigade, and from 
the 26th, 36th, 37th, and 39th, in the second brigade. Those 
skirmishing parties crept down the descent and across the road ; 
but they were opposed by a continuous rifle fire. So it went on 
till half-past three, when an attack was made upon the centre of 
the line, lesulting in a sharp fusillade. Just then several fires 
were blazing away at different parts of the common, the furze 
having been ignited, and immense pillars of smoke rolled over the 
combatants, paitially obscuring some and altogether concealing 
others. The battle had now been going on for nearly three hours. 
An important position on the left had been lost by the Southern 
force, while the Horse Guards and the Life Guards had succeeded 
in Homing the right of Colonel Stephenson’s line, and the Inns of 
Court Volunteer Corps were piessing forward with irresistible 
energy. The fact was that Pi nice Edward had advanced from Eich- 
mond Park by the Eobin Hood Gate ; that the Household Cavalry 
Imd turned the flank of the Surrey force, cutting off one squadron 
of the Carabineers ; and that the Inns of Court Volunteeis, with 
whom were brigaded the London Scottish and others, had taken 
the Southern force in flank. The 3rd London changed their front 
and opened fire upon the enemy, but unavailingly. At four o’clock 
the flanking operation on the right appealed to be completed ; still 
the battle was anything but over on the left of Colonel Stephenson’s 
line, where there was a rattling fusillade going on. This lasted 
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perhaps ten minutes longer ; then it died away, and the battle of 
Wimbledon was over. 

The umpires by no means gave the palm of victory to the 
Northern Army, although it appeared to many that Prince Edward 
had gained a complete victory. It seems, however, that the Cara- 
bineers took two of the enemy’s guns, and that, owing to the 
immense crowd of spectators, the final movements ended rather 
confusedly. The fact was that the troops could not see each other 
on the right of Stephenson’s line, and everything was done at 
haphazard. 

After the mimic battle the troops were massed, and, after con- 
siderable delay, inevitable under the circumstances, they marched 
past. Amongst the spectators of this pait of the spectacle were 
the Duke of Teck and the Princess Mary Adelaide. 

A xeview and sham fight, of the troops and volunteers of the 
South-Eastern Distiict, was also held at Dover. 

— Outbreak at Portland Prison. — The convict prison at Port- 
land has been the scene of a feaiful emewke. Two waiders, Mitchell 
and Disney, were conducting a gang of twelve prisoners from exercise 
to their cells, when simultaneously the convicts sprang upon the 
officers, who were felled to the ground. The convicts then com- 
menced kicking them, struggling to get their swords ; but two of 
the gang, correctly judging that murder was likely to follow, ran 
off and raised an alarm. Assistance arriving, the convicts, who 
by that time had inflicted desperate wounds on the officers, rushed 
into the hall and shut themselves in cells. Five got into one cell, 
the door of which they barricaded with sheet iron tom from the 
sides. The guard having been summoned, vigorous efforts were 
made to force the door of the cell, but without effect, the besieged 
greeting each unsuccessful effort with cheers. At length a parley 
took place, and the convicts consented to surrender on the promise 
of the Governor that the warders should be restrained from thrash- 
ing them. 

8. Worcester Cathedral. — Woicester was to-day given up to 
rejoicing and festivities in honour of the reopening of the cathedral, _ 
after undergoing complete restoration and ornate embellishment 
at the hands of Sir Gilbert Scott. The building has been under 
the control of aichitects and others for twenty years, and 100,00GZ. 
has been spent on it. The result is pronounced satisfactory m 
the extreme. Two opening services were held at 11 a.m. and 

7 r.M., at which some 500 clergy attended, filling the choir, while 
the nave, aisles, and transepts were crowded with the select of the 
laity, admission being by ticket. The Bishop of Worcester 
preached in the morning, and the Bishop of Derry in the evening. 
The Mayor gave breakfast to the Coiporation and the Freemasons 
of the province, and the Dean and Chapter entertained many dis- 
tinguished visitors at the College Hall between the two services. 

9. Convictions for Perjury. — The pretended mate or steward 
of the u Osprey,” whose evidence in favour of the Tichborae 
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Claimant appeared at one time to be so strong, Jean Line, alias 
Cail Lundgren, and the soi-disant 66 Captain ” Brown, who had 
also given evidence m his favour, were biought up to be tiled for 
perjury at the Central Ciiminal Couit. Stiong remarks were 
made by the Judge, Mr. Justice Brett, in reference to the conduct 
of Lundgien’s pretended friends, who, though withdrawing their 
aid, had not ceased fiom inteiference in the tiial, but had prac- 
tically deprived their unfortunate protege of all defence what- 
ever. The jury retired for twenty minutes before giving' their 
verdict of “ Guilty ” in this case ; but they did not leave the box 
when asked to decide the guilt or innocence of 66 Captain ” Brown. 
The two men were placed side by side to receive sentence, 
which was — Lundgren to seven and Brown to five years 5 penal 
servitude. 

14. Famine in India.— A public meeting of persons taking 
an interest in the people of India, and in the condition of the 
distressed districts, was held at the Mansion House this day, the 
Lord Mayor presiding. A letter was read from Loid Northbrook, 
in which he said it was impossible to doubt that, over and above all 
that Government could do, an ample field would be found for the 
beneficial employment of large private subscriptions, for this was 
found to be the case in the somewhat similar circumstance of the 
Irish famine. The moral and political advantage which was derived 
from the substantial expression of sympathy in England with dis- 
tress in India was very great, and the exertions of the Mansion 
House committee would be widely appreciated by Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects. The Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of State 
for India, moved the first resolution, which was to the effect that 
widespread and severe distress existed in India, and appealing to 
the people of this country to use all the exertions in their power 
to relieve it. Lord Lawrence, m seconding the resolution, feared 
that the sufferings of the people would be still greater than they 
now appealed to be, especially with the aged and the young ; and 
considering the magnitude and extraordinary character of the 
calamity, he expressed 1 egret that Parliament had not made a 
grant to alleviate so much distress. Amongst the subsequent 
speakers were Sir Charles Trevelyan, Professor Fawcett, and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 

The sum collected by the Mansion House committee for the 
relief of the famine has up to this time amounted to about 
100,000?., including the sums raised at Manchester and Liverpool. 
A letter received from Mr. Schalch, the chairman of the Calcutta 
committee, stated that to the present that committee had received 
150,000?., the whole of which had been expended in the relief of 
the suffering inhabitants. Their operations had been confined to 
supplying assistance to the different local committees, the Govern- 
ment having undertaken the duty of providing for the general 
distress and the prevention of actual staivation. 

— A Terrible Colliery Explosion took place to-d xy at the 
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Astley Deep pit, Dukmfield, near Manchester, by which fifty-one 
men and boys lost their lives. The pit is, with one exception, the 
deepest in England; the downcast shaft measures 681 yards, and 
branching to the north and south from the bottom of the shaft 
the workings extend 1,600 yards and upwards of 900 yards respec- 
tively. The number of men employed in the mine is about 400, 
and the work is conducted by day and night 66 shifts.” About 
three o’clock in the afternoon, nineteen sets of eight men each, in 
all 152 men, descended the pit with the intention of working till 
twelve o’clock. The work of the mine was continued without 
any indication of anything being wrong, until about half-past 
seven o’clock, when a large poition of the roof which was being 
repaired fell in. This accident liberated a large quantity of gas, 
and almost immediately an explosion took place, the force of which 
blew the workmen engaged in the repairs some distance in the 
direction of the pit’s mouth. The part of the workings where this 
explosion took place is about 700 yards long, and is known as the 
engine brow. About sixty men were at woik heie, and the effect 
of the explosion was to impuson them, the debris of the fallen 
roof blocking ujr the road to safety. The men at work in fhe 
other part of the pit were greatly alarmed by the explosion, and 
happily succeeded m making their way to the mam shaft, whence 
they were rescued unhaimed. The imprisoned colliers were un- 
able to gam the main shaft in consequence of the fall of the roof 
and the engine brow, and a further obstacle was caused by the 
stables having taken fire. Many of the men, however, found 
their way to the return air-way, and were bi ought to the bank un- 
hurt. The men who went to the aid of those who were confined 
in the pit had an arduous task before them. But the work was 
continued without intermission throughout the night, cages 
descending laden with relays of willing lescuers, or materials 
with which to carry out the labour necessary to reach the unfoi- 
tunate colliers. It was found that the sides and roof of the pit 
were still falling inwards, and the flames were extending. 

After several bodies of dead or dying men had been brought 
up, a ray of hope was afforded to the crowd at the pit’s mouth that 
some of the men had been discoveied alive. Dr. Robinson at 
once descended the shaft, taking with him restoratives, and* in a 
very short time it was ascertained that ten men had been found 
alive in a part of the workings known as the Cannel Tunnel. They 
were sent up, and attended to as their circumstances required. 
By seven o’clock the bodies of all the missing miners, with five 
exceptions, were brought to the surface. Immediately after iden- 
tification they were conveyed home in carts ; and as each body 
was followed by a procession of weeping orphans, widows, and 
relatives, the scene was indescribable. Forty bodies lay together 
in the dead-house, most of them badly burnt and crushed, whilst 
some seemed to have succumbed to the after-damp, 

Though of great depth and extent, the mine has been noted 
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for its freedom from gas, and naked lights have been authorised 
as perfectly safe ; but by the disturbance consequent on a fall of 
roof a large accumulation of the noxious vapour was liberated, 
and the explosion ensued which has caused this deplorable loss of 
life. The total number of the killed was over fifty, 

— Witchcraft in Devonshibe. — An inquest has been held at 
Payhembury, near Honiton, on the body of a young married 
woman named Miffin, who had committed suicide by drowning 
herself m a pond near the vicarage. It was shown in evidence 
that during a visit to Taunton the deceased made the acquaint- 
ance of a woman who bore the leputation of being a “ white 
witch.” After hei return she told her husband and several of her 
acquaintances that she had been “overlooked” by this woman. 
She continued in a state of nervous depression until the time 
when she committed suicide. The jury returned the usual verdict 
of “ Temporary insanity.” The coroner asked the jurors to do 
their best to diabuse then poorer neighbours of such superstitious 
nonsense as the belief in witchcraft, and they promised to do so. 
A week or two since a common case of assault was heard by the 
magistrates, in which the defendant attempted to justify herself 
by saying that the complainant had “ overlooked” one of her 
children and caused its death. The plea did not, however, save 
her from a fine. 

— Hydrophobia among Sheep. — A sad calamity has befallen 
Mr. Hipwell, a farmer at Tolworth, m Surrey. About thiee weeks 
ago a stray dog got among a flock of sheep and lambs, and 
worried a score or more to death. Now it is found that the dog 
must have been mad, for numbers of the poor animals have since 
shown symptoms of hydrophobia, and have had to be knocked on 
the head or strangled. Mr. Hipwell has taken every piecaution 
to prevent the spread of the tenible disease, and the carcases are 
buried as killed ; but it is greatly feared that a very heavy pecu- 
niary loss will result to him, and, indeed, the full extent of the 
mischief can hardly be imagined. 

15. Arrival of Dr. Livingstone’s Body. — At an early hour 
this morning the “ Malwa,” with the remains of Dr. Livingstone 
on board, was signalled from Hurst Castle, and about eight o’clock 
she arrived in Southampton Water. The body was landed amid 
every sign of respect from the shipping in the docks and from the 
local authorities, and, escorted by a procession, was conveyed to 
the railway station, the shops along the route being partially 
closed. The church bells rang muffled peals and minute-guns 
were fired. A special train was supplied by the London and 
South-Western Eailway Company; and the remains, which were 
accompanied by the relatives and friends of the deceased tiaveller, 
were brought to London. 

The body was received at the rooms of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society, where an examination was made by Sir William Fergus- 
son. The identification was placed beyond doubt, the left arm 
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still showing traces of a fracture caused by the bite of a lion more 
than thirty years ago. 

17. Fatal Accident at the Alexandra Palace. — An acci- 
dent, attended with fatal consequences, has occurred at the Alex- 
andra Palace, Muswell Hill. About twenty bricklayers and 
plasterers were at work upon a cornice near the centre transept, 
when the cornice gave way, car] ying with it a portion of the wall 
and scaffolding, and precipitating the workmen to the ground, a 
distance of nearly forty feet. Two surgeons were quickly on the 
spot, and after having afforded temporary relief to nearly twenty 
of the poor fellows, the latter were conveyed to their homes close 
by. Several of the cases referred to were those of men working 
below, and, the scaffolding falling in upon them, one unfortunate 
man — a bricklayer’s labourer — lost his life. He was picked up in 
a frightfully mutilated condition, and quite dead. Eight other 
cases were conveyed to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

18. Trade and Labour. — Mr. T. Hughes, Q.C., has made an 
award m a dispute between the cutleis’ him of Rodgers, Sons, and 
Go., of Sheffield, and their workmen. The dispute was as to the 
payment of an extia penny in the shilling, which was given to the 
men when the trade was biisk. Owing to a collapse of the 
American trade, the men received notice of a penny being taken 
off, and they therefoie struck woik. The matter was referred to 
Mr. Hughes, who awaided in favour of the men. The decision is 
regarded as important, as it will affect the cutlers’ trade generally. 

The conciliatory proposal of Mr. Mundella, M.P., for attempt- 
ing to settle the wages dispute in the Eastern Counties, which was 
accepted with commendable promptitude by the Labourers’ Union, 
has been rejected. It is said to have been “ indignantly scouted” 
— at all events it is disapproved of — by the farmers of the district. 
The lock-out continues, and is indeed extending, for field service 
is not just now greatly in demand. 

The locked-out labourers are leaving the district in large 
numbeis for Canada, Queensland, and other places. On the 14th 
the “ Sussex,” bound for New Zealand, set sail from the West 
India Docks, having on boaid about 400 emigrants, including 
agricultural labourers, mechanics, &c. On the 15th the “ Here- 
ford” and the Ci St. James” started from the East India Docks, 
These ships contained lespectively about 400 and 500 emigrants, 
including agricultural labourers, mechanics, etc. The 6C Hereford,” 
commanded by Captain Gardner, is bound for Canterbury, New 
Zealand. The a St, James,” commanded by Captain Dunbar, is 
bound for Brisbane, 

— Rerebos in Exeter Cathedral. — A handsome sculptured 
reredos, which has lately been put up at considerable expense by 
some members of the Chapter in Exeter Cathedral, has been pro- 
nounced illegal by the Bishop, on the advice of Mr. Justice Keat- 
ing who acted as his assessor. The case was argued with great 
ability by Mr, Phillpotts, on behalf of his father, the Archdeacon 
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of Cornwall (son of the famous Dr. Phillpotts, late Bishop of 
Exeter), who petitioned against the reredos ; and by Dr, Deane, 
on behalf of the Dean and Chapter. The plea of the Dean and 
Chapter, that they were independent of the Bishop m these 
matters, was refuted by demonstration that the bishopric and the 
cathedral had co-existed for a couple of centuries befoie the 
deanery. As to the legality of the reredos, it was decided that 
the figures it contained "were images, though only m alto relievo, 
and that, as embodying images, the reredos was illegal. The 
Bishop intimated that he would giant a faculty for any beautifica- 
tion of the catheclial conformable to law. The Dean and Chapter 
have notified their intention of appealing against the decision, and 
the work of restoration has been stopped until the question is set 
at rest. The case excites considerable interest m the ecclesiastical 
world, as most of the English cathedrals which have been lestored 
of late years contain reredoses similar in character to that which 
has thus been condemned on legal authority. 

— High Tides. — Captain Saxby’s prediction that theie would 
be another high tide in the Thames found few believers till Friday 
afternoon, the 17 th, when a north-easteily wind again brought the 
water up to a great height, and m many of the low-lying districts 
caused no slight amount of damage. From Woolwich to Richmond 
there then appeared to be a simultaneous conviction in the minds 
of the waterside population that the next tide would, indeed, be 
high. Instant precautions weie at once taken. Those who had 
suffered by the former flood removed their goods, temporary stores 
for the care of furniture weie brought into requisition, and gangs 
of workmen were employed erecting Laniers of wood and clay 
alongside the wharves and warehouses. In the low-lying districts 
few of the inhabitants of houses went to bed, preferring lathei to 
watch the rise of the water, and on the embankments laige num- 
bers of persons were assembled to witness what piomised to be a 
remarkable sight. Fortunately, however, befoie midnight the 
wind changed round to south-west, and at the time indicated for 
high water there was a good spang tide, hut nothing extraordinary. 
Again, in the afternoon, with the wind south-west, there was a high 
tide, but no damage was done. 

"At Tynemouth an extraoi dinary accident occurred on the 
North Pier. There was no wind, and the sea was tranquil, when 
in a moment a high tidal wave broke over the promenade and swept 
among a crowd of Sunday visitors and residents. A gentleman and 
two ladies —a Mr. Couchman, Miss Milman, and Miss Grant — 
were dashed completely over the rails to the waggon way beneath. 
Mr. Couchman met with seiious injuries, and the ladies were much 
hurt. 

— The Lobd-Theutenant of Ibeland. — The Duke of Aber- 
corn made his formal entry into Dublin to-day. At Kingstown 
an address of congratulation was presented by the Commissioners 
of that township $ and at Westland Row Station his Grace xeceived 
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a congratulatory address from the Lord Mayor and Corporation. 
The streets from Westland Row to the Castle were lined with 
military and filled with dense crowds, and the reception of the new 
Lord-Lieutenant is described as having been of a very cordial cha- 
racter. A State reception was held, on Monday, at the Castle, by 
the Duke for the purpose of receiving addresses from the Municipal 
Council and the University of Dublin. His Grace, in reply, ex- 
pressed an opinion that the circumstances and position of the 
country were favouiable for directing public attention to unexciting 
but useful measures of social improvement. 

— Funeral oe Dr. Livingstone. — The remains of the late 
Dr. Livingstone were deposited in Westminster Abbey to-day. 

Previous to the ceremony at the Abbey a short preliminary 
service was pei formed at the Royal Geographical Society’s house 
in Seville Row — where the body had lemained since its arrival in 
London — by the Rev. H. W. Hamilton, minister of the Church of 
Scotland at Hamilton, N.B., wheie the family of the late Dr. 
Livingstone reside, and the services of which church he always 
attended when staying in Scotland. The coffin, which was of 
English oak, was very simply ornamented, and bore the following 
concise inscription : — 

David Livingstone. 

Born at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, Scotland, March 19, 1813; 

Died at Ilala, Central Africa, May 4, 1873. 

The procession, formed by twelve mourning coaches, in addi- 
tion to which there was a long line of private carriages, headed by 
those of Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales, went through St. 
James’s Street, where a deputation of working men obtained per- 
mission to add, in the name of their order, a laurel wreath, with 
an appropriate inscription, to the other decorations on the coffin. 
It then proceeded by Pall Mall, Charing Cross, and Parliament 
Street, to the Broad Sanctuary, the large concourse which had 
gathered in the streets to see it, and which gradually grew denser 
towards the end of the route, reverently uncovering as it passed. 
Every available part of the Abbey was crowded by spectators. 
Shortly after one the funeral cortege arrived, and was met at the 
south door of the nave by Dean Stanley, Canon Leighton, Canon 
Conway, and the rest of tire capitular and choral body, who sang 
the opening service to Dr. Croft’s music as the coffin was borne 
into the choir. 

The pall-bearers, eight in number, might be said to represent 
three distinct epochs in the great traveller’s career : — First among 
them were Major-General Sir T. Steele and Mr. W. Oswell, who, 
in the earlier days of Livingstone’s mission work, travelled and 
hunted with him in Africa. In conjunction with Mr. Oswell, after 
whom one of his sons is named, Livingstone discovered Lake 
Ngami. Towering a head and shoulders above all round was Mr. 
F* W. Webb, a kind of African Nimrod, while staying under whose 
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hospitable roof at Newstead Abbey the Doctor wrote his second 
book on Africa. The second period was represented by Dr. Knk, 
Consul-General of Zanzibar, whose explorations and whose strug- 
gles to put down slavery are so well known ; by the Eev. Horace 
Waller, who joined Bishop M‘Kenzie’s mission m 1860, and 
seconded that lamented prelate’s and Livingstone's effoits to sup- 
press slavery in the Shire Highlands ; and also by Mr. E. D. Young, 
the navigating officer of the “ Pioneer ” on the Zambesi and Shhe 
Eivers, who afterwards disproved the stoiy of Livingstone’s mur- 
der invented by Moosa and the other Johanna deseiters. The third 
and last period was illustrated by Mr. H. M. Stanley, who so gal- 
lantly led the famous Belief Expedition to Ujiji. But among the 
pall-bearers the figure which appeared to excite most curiosity was 
Jacob Wainwright, the manumitted and Christianised young 
African, whose presence symbolised the beneficent work of the 
master whom he tended so faithfully to the last. 

During the morning a beautiful wreath of azaleas and other 
choice floweis, with the inscription, “ A tiibute of respect and ad- 
miration from Queen Victoria,” was sent by command of Her 
Majesty to deck the bier, already adorned by similar tributes from 
Lady Burdett Coutts, Lady Frere, Di. Altschul, and others. 

On Sunday afternoon Dean Stanley preached a funeral sermon 
in the Abbey to an immense congiegation, amongst whom were the 
Eev. Dr. Moffatt, Mr. H. M. Stanley, and a large gathering of the 
members of the Geographical Society. Special sermons were 
also preached on the subject in many of the London churches 
and chapels of all denominations. The inhabitants of Hamilton 
celebrated the funeral on Sunday by a public service in the 
Town Hall, conducted by a number of the clergymen of the 
burgh. Between half-past twelve and half-past one o’clock the 
burgh bell was tolled, and the shops were generally closed. In 
Glasgow funeral peals weie tolled from the city churches, and the 
Union Jack was suspended half-mast high from public buildings, 
as well as from the shipping m the harbour. 

— “ Mad Lucas,” the hermit who lived at Eedcoats Green, 
between Stevenage and Hitchm, and whose idiosyncrasies formed 
the subject of a story by the late Charles Dickens, has just 
died* of apoplexy, at the age of sixty. Lucas’s house is situated 
between Ippollitts and Stevenage, and on the death of his mother, 
about twenty-five years ago, he barricaded himself m his large 
house, and has continued immmed ever since. During that 
time he has lived literally in sackcloth and ashes, never wearing 
any clothes beyond a blanket, heaping up ashes in his dwelling 
room, and totally ignoring the use of soap and water. Some years 
ago (diaries Dickens paid this notorious character a visit, and im- 
mortalised it in his “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground.” “ Mad Lucas ” was 
an educated gentleman, and quite willing to “receive” and talk 
on public questions with visitors who chose to interview him 
through a back window of his living room, and gave their names 
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and condition. One day last week lie was found insensible, 
grovelling in tlie ashes on the floor. He was removed in a cart to 
a farm close by. There was nothing in the shape of food about 
his miserable dwelling, with the exception of a few pieces of bread 
strewn about the floor, with a few gin bottles — some full, others 
empty. The house was found in a most dilapidated condition ; 
the pi etui es had dropped from the wall, the chairs and tables weie 
decaying, and part of the roof had fallen m. Nothing had been 
disturbed since the death of his mother. 

23. The Queen and the Naval Brigade. — The inspection by 
Her Majesty of the sailors and marines of the Eoyal Navy who so 
well bore their part, with three regiments of the Army, in the 
campaign against the Ashantees, was an interesting ceremony. It 
took place in the Eoyal Clarence Victualling Yard at Gosport. The 
sailors, the mannes, and the Marine Aitillery were drawn up on 
three sides of the square. On the south side were the seamen, 327 
in number, with sixty-one officers, under Captain Walter Grubbe, 
C.B., who for some time commanded the Naval Bugade in the 
late campaign, and was wounded at the battle of Amoaful. On 
the west side were about 100 men, m four companies, of the Eoyal 
Marine Artillery, under Colonel F. W. Festmg, C.B. On the 
north side were the Eoyal Marines, above 200, of the Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Plymouth divisions, under Colonel de Courcy, C.B. 
The remaining space at the sides was occupied by a multitude of 
spectators. On the light of the Queen’s raised platform were 
enclosed places for the municipal dignitaries, and for officers not 
on duty. 

The Queen, attended by the two Lords of the Admiralty, and 
Princess Beatrice with the Duke of Edinburgh, walked along these 
lines of the brave seamen and marines, and looked upon them 
with gracious approval. Her Majesty was preceded by the naval 
aides-de-camp, Captain Sir John Commereli, Captain the Hon. H. 
Carr Glynn, and Colonel Williams, with Captain Prince Leiningen, 
Admiral Sir Eodney Mundy, General Sir Hastings Doyle, and the 
staff. Her Majesty bowed in passing the officers not on duty. 
When she had gone round, and took her place on the raised floor 
at the south side, the band of the Eoyal Marine Artillery came 
forward into the centre of the square, and the march past began. 
The sailors came first, the pioneers, who cleared the road to 
Coomassie, leading the way, and Captain Grubbe marching at the 
head of his men. They went by in “ fours,” for the ground was 
not large enough to admit the usual order in column of companies. 
Then came the Artillery of the Marines, headed by Colonel Festing, 
and the light infantry under Colonel de Courcy. These troops 
began their march in column of companies, but, on passing the 
saluting point, were compelled to break into « fours.” When all 
had passed and the squaie was formed again as before, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty brought up the following officers for pre- 
sentation to her Majesty;* — Captain Percy Luxmoore, C.B., of the 
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« Druid ; ” Captain Parkyn, of the “ Victor Emmanuel ; ” Captain 
Grant, of the “ Himalaya,” and Colonel de Courcy ; also Colonel 
F. W. Festing, C.B. This gallant officer is now Sir Francis 
Festing, having been made a Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

24. Fatal Accident to an Oxford Professor. — A fatal acci- 
dent has deprived the University of Oxford of the services of 
Professor Phillips, whose name is so well known in connection 
with geological researches. He was leaving the rooms of Pro- 
fessor Mountague Bernard, with whom he had been dining, when 
his foot caught in the door matting, and he fell down a flight of 
stairs. Professor Phillips, who was seventy-three years of age, 
remained unconscious throughout the night, and died the following 
afternoon. At the coroner’s inquest the Principal of Jesus College 
(Dr. Williams) said that he and Professor Phillips dined with Pro- 
fessor Mountague Bernard, and after dinner they went to an 
adjoining room to take tea. The deceased was walking a little 
before the witness, but they kept up a continuous conversation as 
they went along. On coming to the staircase, which was a broad 
one, with a slight aim on each side, and very steep, Dr. Williams 
said to Mr. Phillips, “ Take caie you don’t fall backwards.” The 
deceased turned his head half-way to see where he was going, and 
in doing so he slipped over the first step and fell to the bottom of 
the flight of fifteen stairs on to the stone floor below. The verdict 
was “ Accidental death.” 

25. Fatal Railway Collision. — An accident occurred on the 
Shrewsbury and Hereford line, neai the village of Condover, by 
which one man was killed and eight or ten others were more or 
less seriously injured. The accident was occasioned primarily by 
the breaking of an axle of a goods van, coming from Hereford, 
which blocked one line of rails, necessitating the woiking of the 
traffic on a single line. The 66 break-down gang,” as it is called, 
was telegiaphed for to Shrewsbury, and was speedily despatched. 
The “gang” consisted of sixteen men, who travelled in a covered 
van, which was placed between the engine and tendei, and a large 
crane weighing about fifteen tons. Shoitly after they had passed 
Condover Station, where there is a sharp curve, they were met by 
a long and heavy goods tiain coming from Swansea on the up-lme, 
and a frightful collision occurred, smashing engines, carriages, 
vans, trucks, &c., in a fearful mannei, so that the ground for 100 
yards or more was strewed with the wreck. The van was broken 
into splinters, and the men were thrown out. One was so seriously 
injured that he died in about an hour, and eight others were con- 
veyed to the Salop Infirmary, one with both legs broken, and 
another with a broken arm, and all suffering from internal injuries, 
more or less severe. 
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2. The Annual Dinner of the Royal Academy took place to-day, 
Sir Francis Grant presiding'. The Prince of Wales made a speech, 
in the course of which he observed : “ I am glad to take this 
opportunity of saying that I hope those gentlemen who have come 
to the Royal Academy on this occasion have not forgotten to look 
at one picture in the next room, which I think well deserves 
attention. It is numbered 142 m the catalogue, and is entitled 
6 Calling the Roll after an Engagement in the Crimea.’ This pic- 
ture, painted by a young lady who, I am given to understand, is 
not yet twenty-three, is deserving of the highest admiration, and 
I am sure she has a great future before her as an artist.” The pic- 
ture thus singled out by his Royal Highness is by Miss Thompson, 
and produced a gieat sensation when the Exhibition was opened. 

— An Essex Village Burned. — Twenty-three cottages, besides 
a farmhouse and bams, foiming neaily the whole of the village of 
Radwmter, in Essex, were burned down, the furniture in other 
cottages being more or less injured. The labourers and seveial 
little shopkeepers have lost almost everything, m some cases even 
their savings and clocks and watches, so rapidly did the fire spread 
from one thatched roof to another. 

3. A Narrow Escape. — A young woman named Reed, aged 
eighteen, living in Hertford, who left her home to go for a walk 
on Sunday afternoon, had a nanow escape. She did not return, 
and although the rivers m the neighbourhood were dragged and 
search made in every direction for four days, her mysteiious dis- 
appearance remained wholly inexplicable, when some invalid Blue- 
coat boys, who were gathering flowers in Little Mole Wood, 
accidentally found her lying at the bottom of a gravel pit, between 
nine feet and ten feet deep. The poor gill was quite conscious, 
though in a state of extreme exhaustion. She states that she 
went into the wood for the purpose of gathering wild hyacinths, 
and fell backwards into the hole. S3ie found herself quite unable 
to get out again. She called out as loudly as she could for help, 
but as there is no pathway in the wood, and the public road runs 
some thirty feet from the edge of it, her ciies were unheard. In 
consequence she lay for four days and four nights without food. 
Notwithstanding the exposuie and privation she has undergone, 
her life is not considered m danger, and she appears to he satis- 
factorily recovering from the effects of this extraordinary mis- 
adventure. 

5. NEWMARimr Spring Meeting. — The attendance was not 
large on the first day of the meeting, hut on the Tuesday the 
weather had improved, and there was a great concourse, the 
Prince of Wales being among the spectators. The Two Thousand 
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Guineas Stakes was won by Lord Falmouth’s Atlantic, Colonel 
Carleton’s Reverberation coming in just behind. 

9. Opening of the Chelsea Embankment. — The new Chelsea 
Embankment was opened by the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
on behalf of the Queen, on May 9. The Royal paity arrived in 
five carriages, and an address was presented to their Royal High- 
nesses by Col. Hogg, M.P., on behalf of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, to which the Duke made an appropriate reply. 

The designs for the Embankment were prepared by Mr. 
Bazalgette, but, owing to difficulties in raising the money, the 
work was not commenced until August, 1871. The Embankment 
wall is three-quarters of a mile in length, and the line has been 
laid out m such a way as to reduce the nver to a nearly uniform 
width of 700 feet, the width having previously varied from that 
to 850 feet. The cost for the whole woik, exclusive of ex- 
penditure for the purchase of property and compensation, has 
been about 134,000£. 

To commemorate the completion of the Northern Thames 
Embankment the Queen was pleased to confer the dignity of 
Civil Knight Commander of the Bath on Colonel Hogg, M.P., 
chairman of the Metropolitan Boaid of Works, and upon Mr. 
Bazalgette, the engineer, who was already a Companion of the 
Order. 

10. Suicide of a Gentleman. — Mr. Edward A. Foley, brother 
of the well-known sculptor, lias committed suicide by throwing 
himself into the Regent’s Canal, near the Zoological Gardens. Mr. 
Foley, whose residence and studio are at 39 Arlington Street, 
Mornington Crescent, had been in the habit recently of walking out 
late at night, and on this occasion left home shoitly before twelve. 
About 2 a.m. a young man named Payne, on passing the Albert 
Road Bridge of the Regent’s Canal, saw a man sitting in the centre 
of the iron railing of the biidge, with his legs dangling over the 
water, Payne had gone but a few yards further when he heard a 
loud splash in the water, and on turning lound saw that the man 
had disappeaied. He laised an alarm, but before Mr. Foley could 
be got out of the water he was dead. He was identified by his 
friends later in the morning at the St. Pancras Woikhouse. 

— Two Ladies Burnt to Death. — A most melancholy disaster 
by fire took place m Leicestershire to-day. Two young ladies, 
aged nineteen and seventeen, Miss Catheime and Miss Agnes Ser- 
gison, weie on a visit to their uncle at Wethersel Hall, and about 
nine o’clock in the evening they were sitting in the dressing-room, 
with Mrs. and Miss Robertson, when, on passing the fireplace, 
Miss Agnes Sergison’s dress, being of light material, caught file. 
Her sister, who was similarly attiied, rushed to her aid, and both 
were instantly enveloped m flames. The dresses of Mrs. and Miss 
Robertson, who went to their assistance, also caught fire, and the 
Misses Sergison were so badly burnt that they died the following 
night. Mr* Robertson, their uncle, was somewhat burned in his 
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attempt to rescue the young ladies ; his injuries were not con- 
sidered serious at the time, but having sufficiently recovered to be 
present at the consecration of Netherseal church, two or three 
weeks afterwards, he took cold, serious symptoms set in, and he 
died after a short period of intense agony, greatly aggravated by 
the effects of the burning. 

12. Accident on tee Caledonian Railway. — An accident, by 
which a number of passengers were injured, and considerable 
damage done to plant, occurred on the central section of the Cale- 
donian Railway, nearly two miles south of the general station at 
Perth, on May 12. The mail tiam for London by the west-coast 
route left at half-past seven, and when in the middle of Moncrieffe 
Tunnel, which is about three-quarters of a mile in length, several 
of the carriages left the lads, causing the couplings to break, and 
parting the tram rn two. The first half of the train, with two or 
three of the cariiages dragging off the rails, reached in safety the 
south end of the tunnel, on emerging from which it was discovered 
that the second half had been left behind. All the passengeis in 
the first portion of the train escaped uninjured, but owing to the 
darkness of the tunnel some time elapsed before the state of those 
in the second half could be ascertained. The scene in the tunnel 
was very exciting. Cries for assistance were heard, and the pas- 
sengers in the overthrown carriages were in terror lest another 
train should dash upon them before they were rescued. The 
wrecked portion of the train consisted of one first and one third- 
class carnage, a post-office van, a guard’s van, and a horse-box. All 
were off the metals. The first-class carriage was unroofed and 
much smashed, and the whole of the passengeis more or less 
injured. The third-class contained dogs, which escaped without 
injury. The official in the post-office van was cut on the head, and 
the rnail bags were scattered in disorder. The conductor and 
guards were unh urt. Assistance having been obtained, the pas- 
sengers were conveyed to the south end of the tunnel, where it was 
found that the wounds consisted of severe cuts and bruises. The 
up line was blocked, and traffic was continued on the down line. 
The evening mail from Perth to London by the east-coast route 
was delayed nearly four hours, being unable to get through the 
tunnel. Several of the wounded persons proceeded by it to Edin- 
burgh, others were conveyed back in cabs to Perth. The cause of 
the accident is not known. At the place where the carriages first 
left the metals a rail was found broken, but it is not certain 
whether this caused the carriages to run off the line, or whether 
they had broken the rail in running off. 

13. The Czae oe Russia. — Gravesend was in a flutter of 
excitement this morning, and the river was gay with pleasure- 
craft and a squadron of ironclads, assembled to greet his Imperial 
Majesty the Czar of Russia, who was expected to land at the pretty 
riverside town which received his daughter so warmly when her 
Imperial Highness came to England as the bride of the Duke of 
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Edinburgh. But the “Derjava,” with the Czar on board, ran 
aground whilst attempting to leave Flushing late the previous 
night. The Duke of Edinburgh was at hand in the Trinity yacht 
« Galatea but the efforts made by the “ Galatea ” and two Dutch 
steamers to tug the « Derjava” off the sand-bank were fruitless. 
There she lay all night. When she floated off next morning, 
Dover, instead of Gravesend, was chosen for the landing-place. 
To Dover, accordingly, the Prince of Wales proceeded with the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Piince Arthur, and the Duke of Cambridge, 
in a special train from Charing Cross. The train drew up on the 
pier, which was so thronged with people that a way by the side of 
the train had to be cleared by the soldiers. Four or five miles off 
the yachts were well seen, steaming hard for the breakwater. 
First came the great “ Derjava,” her black hull high out of the 
water. On her port £ide steamed the 66 Galatea,” for Sir Frederick 
Arrow had gone out again ; on her starboard was a Dutch steamer, 
and the rear was brought up by the 46 Livadia.” 

Till the yachts came quite close the Eoyal party remained in 
the railway carriages, and it was twenty minutes past six before 
the “ Derjava” arrived off the end of the breakwater. The Prince 
of Wales led the Duchess on board the Imperial yacht as soon as 
the necessary arrangements had been completed, and the Emperor 
embraced his daughter affectionately, and then turned to greet 
the Princes, and to receive Lord Tornngton and the other gentle- 
men who were presented to him. When the luggage had been 
disembarked and placed in the train, the Emperor landed, and, 
with his daughter on his arm, and followed by the Princes and 
their suites, was conducted to the saloon carriage. The crowds 
cheered, and the guns of a Eoyal salute boomed from the old 
castle on the heights. The train stood waiting, and by the door 
of the carriage stood Mayor Pearce and the Dover Corporation. 
The Mayor read the address, prepared in the most approved form, 
and his Majesty graciously acknowledged it in a few words, 
received it, and handed it to the Grand Duke Alexis. The Em- 
peror and Princes and the now largely increased following having 
entered the carriages, the train moved away, the troops saluting, 
the band playing, and the spectators cheering. 

His Imperial Majesty arrived at Windsor Castle at twenty-five 
minutes past ten, and was received by the Queen and the Princesses 
at the grand entrance to the Castle. 

14. A Gallant Eesctje was achieved by a 44 Worcester” cadet 
this afternoon. A few of the cadets were returning to the ship 
after their run on shore, when one of their number, Frederick 
Napier, while waiting for the ship’s boat to convey them on board, 
slipped off the pier into deep water, and, being unable to swim, 
was in danger of drowning. There happened at the time to be 
no one on the landing-stage but the boys themselves, and one of 
the cadets, George Campbell Gordon, threw off his jacket and 
shoes and gallantly plunged into the river to rescue his comrade. 
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No pierman or waterman being near to render" any assistance 
Gordon managed with difficulty to bold up Nagier, and to swim 
•with bim to a boat, and, notwithstanding th.% strong ebb tide 
running at tbe time, succeeded in getting into the boat himself, 
but was too exhausted to drag his comrade m.*' He, however, held 
on to Napier until the other cadets had obtained assistance, when 
both were saved. 

. 16. Distribution or Medals to Ashantee Soldiers. — Seven 
officers and sixteen men, from various regiments serving on the 
Gold Coast, arrived at Windsor, and marched from the Victoria 
Stieet Barracks, headed by a Scotch piper,- to the Castle, for the 
purpose of receiving each a medal for distinguished services in the 
Ashantee War. On arriving at the Quadrangle they were met by 
General F. H. Ponsonby, who conducted them to the presence of 
the Queen, in the Grand Corridor of the Castle, when Her Majesty 
presented each soldier with a distinguished conduct medal, and 
thanked them for their services and bravery in the late war. The 
men were then entertained at the Castle with luncheon, after 
which they returned through the town to the barracks, and m the 
afternoon left by rail for their respective regiments. 

— Bailway Accidents. — A ternble railway collision occurred 
at the Great Western Station at Merthyr this afternoon, by which 
fifty-two persons were injured, several of them severely. For about 
two miles from the station the line is on an incline, at the top of 
which there is a tunnel nearly two miles long. A train of twenty- 
five laden coal waggons was running upwards through the tunnel, 
when a coupling broke, and twenty-two of the waggons, becoming 
detached, started backwards towards the town, increasing in speed 
as they went on. At this time a passenger train belonging to the 
Brecon and Merthyr line was draw up in the station. The runaway 
trucks, now going at express speed, dashed into this train, forcing 
it across the platform at the end of the terminus, through the wall, 
and across a public road, where it dashed the carriages entirely to 
pieces, with the exception of one composite compartment in the 
centre. The extrication of the passengers was a work of much 
difficulty and danger, and the scene was one of wild confusion. 
When the suffeiers were got out it w r as found that over fifty weie 
more or less severely hurt, the majority of them being" ladies. 
The engine-stoker of the passenger tram jumped off, but the driver 
was unable to do so, and stood ^on the foot-plate at the time of the 
crash. He, however, escaped with a few bruises, though carried 
through the wall of the station. 

Three days later, the gallant « Black Watch,” after escaping the 
fevers of Ashantee and the bullets of the foe in a distant land, had 
a narrow escape of being annihilated at home. The regiment, 
consisting of eight companies— 23- officers, 532 men, and three 
horses— had been to Aldershot to take part in the review before 
the Emperor of Russia on May 10, and in the evening they were 
returning to Portsmouth in a special train. The train consisted 
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of two first-class, eighteen second and third-class carriages, three 
brake-vans, and a horse-box, and prior to starting the whole of the 
wheels were tested and found to be sound. The train left Aider- 
shot at 6.5 p.m., and soon after passing Bentley distance-signal 
one of the axles of a second-class carriage broke, the wheel dropped 
off, and the oscillation caused six other carnages to leave the rails. 
The accident was, of course, discovered almost immediately, and 
the locomotive inspector, with great forethought, adopted measures 
which, without doubt, had the effect of saving a large number of 
lives. Instead of stopping the tram at once, he took off the brake 
and put ’on a little steam and kept the train forward— a proceeding 
which had the effect of preventing the carnages in the rear of 
those which had been immediately affected by the accident crush- 
ing upon those m front. After running about 600 yards in this 
way, the train was pulled up. An examination of the train was 
at once made, when it was found that the carriage with the broken 
axle had been penetrated at the end by the buffers of the next 
carriage, the result being that two of the men inside — viz., Colour- 
Sergt. Cooper and Private Buchan — had been seriously injured, the 
former about the feet, and the lattei about the legs. The surgeon 
of the regiment was m attendance immediately, and the injured 
men were removed to a first-class carriage, and cared for as well 
as circumstances would permit. The line was then cleared without 
delay, and six caniages were found to be in so shattered a condi- 
tion as to render it necessary to leave them behind, together with 
a brake-van. The rails were found to have been torn up for some 
considerable distance. The sound portion of the train, after a 
delay of about an hour and a quarter, proceeded at a speed of 
about five miles per hour to Alton, where a thorough examination 
of the whole of the axles and wheels was made. The train after- 
wards proceeded to Bishopstoke, and reached Portsmouth in safety 
about 10.35. 

18 . A Domestic Tragedy at the East End. — A terrible tragedy 
has occurred in Joseph Street, Bow Common. N o. 49 m this street 
was occupied by John Blarr, a bricklayer, who had a wife and four 
children. On the morning of May 18 it was noticed by several 
neighbours that the house was not open as usual. Information 
having'been given, the police went to the house, and, after knock- 
ing for some time to no purpose, effected an entrance by breaking 
open the back door. On going to the front room upstairs they 
found the bodies of the wife and baby on a bed, with their throats 
cut from ear to ear. Between the foot of the bedstead and a 
toilette table was the body of the man, who had died from similar 
wounds. The bodies of the three other children, each with a 
horrible gash in the throat, were found on beds m the adjoining 
room, One was twelve years of age, another seven, and another 
five. They had also been struck on the head with a blunt instru- 
ment. The throat wounds seerqed to have been inflicted by a 
carving knife or a razor. No doubt is* entertained that Blair 
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murdered his wife and children and then committed suicide. His 
body was warm, whereas all the others were cold. He had been 
out of employment for a fortnight, and during that time had been 
drinking excessively. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict that 
Blair was suffering from an attack of delirium tremens ; that 
while in that state he murdered his wife and children, and com- 
mitted suicide ; and that he was not responsible for the acts so 
committed. 

21. Departure of the Russian Emperor. — We must here give 
a brief chronicle of the entertainments which have been offered to 
our Imperial guest during his short stay amongst us. Thursday 
the 14th was spent at Windsor, and ended with a grand State 
banquet given in St. George’s Hall. Her Majesty and the Emperor 
and the members of the Royal Family were present. A hundred 
and twenty guests, comprising several of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the late Ministers, and the principal nobility were invited. 

On Friday morning, at eleven o’clock, the Emperor and Grand 
Duke, having taken leave of the Queen, left Windsor for London. 
They were accompanied by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, and the Duke of 
Cambridge. On arriving in London, his Majesty and their Royal 
Highnesses drove to Buckingham Palace, where the Czar was 
received by Earl Beauchamp, Lord Steward; the Marquis of 
Hertford, Lord Chamberlain; and other high officers of the 
Queen’s household. The Earl of Bradford, Master of the Horse, 
had met him at Paddington. There was a guaid of the Scots 
Fusiliers in the courtyard, and the Yeomen of the Guard, under 
Lord Skelmersdale, in the hall. An hour after his arrival the Czar 
received all the foreign Ambassadors in the Bow Drawing-Room. 
The Cabinet Ministers of the present and late Governments were 
afterwards received by him, and several other noblemen and 
gentlemen. In the evening, his Majesty dined with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. He afterwards 
went with them to a ball given at Stafford House by the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland. 

The Emperor on Saturday morning at eleven went to Chisel- 
hurst, with his son, to visit the widowed Empress Eugenie. He 
got back to London between twelve and one ; then went to see 
the Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker, and the Dean of Westminster, at those 
places respectively, met his Majesty. He lunched at Buckingham 
Palace ; and started at five o’clock for the Crystal Palace, with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, and a numerous suite. They went in twelve open carriages 
by the high road, over Vauxhall Bridge, and through Stockwell 
and Clapham, with an escort of the 6th Dragoon Guards. His 
Majesty and their Royal Highnesses wore plain morning diess ; 
the Princesses were in blue, the one dark blue, the other light. 
They were received at the Crystal Palace by Mr. T. Hughes, chair- 
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man of the Crystal Palace Company, Mr. Wilkinson, general 
manager, and Major Flood Page, secretary. 

The Empeior, Princesses, and Princes, arriving at six o’clock, 
were at once conducted up the nave to the Eoyal boxes prepared 
for them, upon the stage of the theatre in the central south tran- 
sept, opposite the Handel orchestra. The floor beneath, the 
orchestra benches, and the galleries, were completely filled with 
company. The Russian Hymn was peiformed by the combined 
force of eleven military bands. His Majesty sat between the 
Princess of Wales, on his right hand, and his daughter, on the 
other side of him. The Russian and English flags, suspended 
from the galleries above, bore token of this occasion. There was 
a grand concert of choice music, with which the Empeior was 
greatly pleased, and Mr. Manns, the conductor, was introduced to 
him. His Majesty sent a message by telegraph to the Queen, 
saying how much he liked his welcome in London. He got an 
answer from Her Majesty during the concert. He sent another 
telegram to the Empress, at St. Petersburg. 

After the concert, the Empeior and their Impenal and Royal 
Highnesses stood a few minutes on the balcony overlooking the 
gardens, and saw the great fountains play. His Majesty and 
party then dined in the State saloons, where tables were laid for a 
hundred guests. With the Emperor and Grand Duke, at the high 
table, were the two Princesses, the English and German Piinces, 
the Earl of Bradford, and several of the Russian nobles. At nine 
o’clock in the evening they again came out on the balcony, and 
saw the display of fireworks, which was extremely brilliant. The 
great fountains were set playing in the light of 600 Roman candles. 
There was a “ cascade of golden fire,” and a concluding blaze of 
1,600 coloured rockets. 

Sunday was a day of comparative rest. On Monday, the 18th, 
the Czar paid a State visit to the City of London. 

The procession from Buckingham Palace consisted of eleven 
of the Queen’s State carriages, with the Royal servants in their 
State livery. The last carriage was occupied by the Empeior, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. His 
Majesty wore a Russian General’s uniform, with the blue ribbon 
of the Garter, and a row of small crosses and medals on his breast. 
The Royal party could be seen well in the streets, all the carriages 
in which they sat being open. The escort was formed of the 2nd 
Life Guards. The Grenadier Guards furnished a guard of honour 
at the departure from Buckingham Palace, and at Guildhall when 
the procession arrived. The streets within the City, from Temple 
Bar to Guildhall, were lined with soldiers, the Guards and the 4th 
Infantry. The cross roads were kept by parties of the Horse 
Guards. 

The Emperor was received at the Guildhall by the Lord Mayor 
and the civic dignitaries, the Recorder reading the address of 
welcome, to which the Emoeror read the following reply : — 
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a My Lord Mayor and Citizens of London, — I feel most grateful 
for your hospitable and cordial reception. On my own part, I can 
assure you that I have a firm reliance on your good feelings to- 
wards my beloved daughter, whose domestic happiness I have so 
much at heart. I trust that, with the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the affectionate home she finds in your country will 
strengthen the friendly relations now established between Russia 
and Great Britain, to the mutual advantage of their prosperity 
and peace.” 

A sumptuous repast followed. In the evening the Royal party 
attended a grand concert at the Albert Hall. 

There was a review of the troops at Aldershot on Tuesday. 
The Emperor and Piinces and two Princesses went down there by 
railway, starting from Yauxhall station about ten o’clock. The 
number of troops was 15,000, with forty-eight guns. His Majesty 
got back to London at six, and there was a State ball at Buck- 
ingham Palace in the evening. 

Woolwich Arsenal and a great Artillery Review on Woolwich 
Common were the exhibitions for his Majesty’s pleasure on Wednes- 
day. In this review there were six batteries of Hoise Artillery 
and ten of Field Artillery, comprising ninety-four guns. The 
Empeior and Royal party lunched at the Royal Artillery Barracks. 
After their return to London, they were entertained by the Earl 
and Countess of Derby with a grand dinner at the Foreign Office. 
Later in the evening, the Countess had a reception. 

The departure of his Majesty from England finally took place 
on Thursday, embarking at Gravesend, about two in the afternoon, 
on board the Imperial yacht. The Emperor was accompanied to 
Gravesend by the Prince and Princess of Wales, Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and Duke of Cambridge. From the rail- 
way station to the pier the Imperial party were escorted by a 
troop of the 7th Hussars, under Captain Prince Arthur, and as 
the Emperor entered the Russian corvette “ Vitiaz,” the Russian 
National Anthem was struck up by the Marines Band on board the 
u Triumph,” whilst the guns of all the ships thundered a salute. # 
25. Whcit Monday. — The holiday-making which, more than 
ever, has become the principal characteristic of Whitsun Monday in 
London was sadly interfered with by a violent storm. The early 
morning was fine and dry, and a number of well-filled trains were 
despatched by the principal railway companies to various seaside 
and other popular i ©sorts ; the suburban traffic by road was con- 
siderable, and the steamboats up and down the river were heavily 
laden. The rain, which commenced about noon and lasted till 
nearly six o’clock, was accompanied, during a great portion of the 
time, by a storm of thunder and lightning, and was a great blow 
and disappointment to those who set out to enjoy the holiday. The 
streets, usually so crowded on Whit Monday between noon and 
evening, were literally deserted in the afternoon, and all the out- 
door places of recreation and amusement suffered a large dimi- 
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nutionjin the usual number of visitors, while the theatres, music- 
halls, *and the various other places of indoor enteitainment were 
crowded to inconvenience. 

*The storm which spoiled the pleasure of the holiday-makers 
was attended by several fatal occurrences. 

At Hackney a number of people took refuge at the White 
House and the White Hart at Temple Mills. In the gardens of 
the latter house there is an old tree of gigantic dimensions, which 
has had fitted up in its branches seats and tables for refreshments ; 
the approach is by a ladder. Under this tree an old man and his 
grandchild were standing when the first flash of lightning occurred. 
It struck the man to the ground dead, and severely injured the 
child. The body of the old man was taken up and conveyed to 
the Hackney dead-house, and the child, who was six years of age, 
was removed to the workhouse. The lightning appears to have 
struck the latter on the shoulder, and to have passed straight down 
his right side to the calf of the leg. The old man was struck on 
the head, his hat being cut into libbons; except the brim, which 
was uninjured. His hair and whiskers were scorched, and his 
clothing was burnt through, but his features were not in any way 
distorted. 

A man and a boy were also killed by the lightning at East Mail- 
ing, near Maidstone. 

The farm premises of Mr. John Ginger, Field End Farm, near 
Berkhampstead, were struck by lightning, and the whole of the 
farm produce and buildings were 'destroyed. Mi. Ginger’s sister 
was seriously ill m the house, but was rescued before it was burnt 
down. Damage was done to the amount of several thousand 
pounds. 

30. Loss on Her Majesty’s Ship “Niobe.” — The American 
papers publish the following * despatch, dated Halifax, N.S., May 
30, 1874, giving the paiticulars respecting the loss of FI.M.S. 
66 Niobe,” on Cape Blanc, Island of Miquelon : — 

C£ The £ Niobe 5 left Halifax for St. Pierre, intending to commu- 
nicate with the French naval officer at that place before proceeding 
on a fishing cruise. A thick fog was experienced the whole pas- 
sage, and the consequence was she was unable to reach St. Pierre 
Koads^ On May 20 she came to anchor on the west side of Sandy 
Neck, joining the Great and Little Miquelon Islands ; but finding 
the anchorage not a desirable one, and from the state of the 
weather thinking it possible, notwithstanding the fog, to reach 
Miquelon Beads, or even St. Pierre, by rounding the north end of 
the Miquelon Islands, Commander Boyle ordered the anchor to be 
weighed and steamed northward, keeping the land in sight and 
being apparently on the edge of the fog bank, which was denser 
seaward. At about ten minutes past 9 a.m. breakers were reported 
ahead. The screw was stopped and reversed, but the ship soon 
after struck on Cape Blanc, on the north side of Miquelon Island, 
and, owing to the 1 heavy sea, 'soon became a total wreck. The 
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boats were got out, and all hands but one, who was unfortunately 
drowned in landing, were safely landed by half-past six o’clock p.m. 
the same day. Three men were washed out of a boat by the sea' 
two of whom reached the shore, the other, referred to above, being 
drowned. At the time the ‘Woodlark’ left the ‘Niobe’ had 
fallen over, and had water in her up to her lower deck beam. 
The crew are still at Miquelon Island, stripping the vessel and 
saving everything possible. They are all well housed, and have 
been provisioned. The ‘Niobe’ was about eight years old, and 
was the vessel which, under the command of Sir Lambton Loraine, 
stopped the massacre of the ‘ Virginius ’ prisoners at Santiago de 
Cuba.” 


JUNE. 

2. Launch of a Twin-ship. — The twin-ship “Castalia,” the 
first of the fleet being built for the English Channel Steamship 
Company, was launched to-day from the dockyard of the Thames 
Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company at Blackwall. A large and 
distinguished company assembled at the invitation of the direc- 
tors of the company to witness the launch, and the vessel was 
christened by Lady Granville. 

The steamer is 290 ft. long, and consists of two half-hulls, 
divided lengthways, each 17 ft. beam, built 26 ft. apart and joined 
by strong girders, which form the framework of a superstructure 
183 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, extending to the outside of either 
hull, and affording ample space for saloons and other accommoda- 
tion. The engines are being constructed by Messrs. J. & A. Blyth, 
of 260-horse power nominal collective, and they will be placed one 
in each hull, the paddles working in the intermediate space be- 
tween them. Both ends of the steamer are alike, and fitted with 
double rudders, so that the necessity of turning in harbour is 
entirely obviated. The main object, however, of Captain Dicey, 
the designer and patentee of this twin-ship, has been to prevent the 
rolling motion, which is the principal cause of sea-sickness. As 
it is a matter of notoriety that native vessels in Southern india 
and elsewhere which are constructed upon a somewhat sirmlar 
principle, with an outrigger consisting of a cigar-shaped log fixed 
parallel to their side, at a distance of about 20 ft., are exceedingly 
steady, it is expected that this steamer will realise this object to a 
great degree, and for that reason alone the scheme will highly 
recommend itself to the bulk of British tourists. 

3. Epsom Races.— A welcome rain, which diming the early 
hours of the day interrupted the long spell of dry weather we 
have been going through lately, made the Derby Day on Epsom 
Downs a very enjoyable holiday for the thousands who by road and 
rail journeyed thither from the Metropolis. The crowd was much 
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greater than that of last year, although the weather was on that 
occasion equally favourable. There was a respectable field, though, 
according to general estimation, less respectable in quality than in 
quantity. The horses came to the goal in the following order : 

Mr. Cartwright’s George Frederick, by Marsyas — Princess of W ales (Custance) X 

Lord Kosebery’s Couronne de Per ' / Jn^! ° Iier ] f 

Lord Falmouth’s Atlantic Osborne) 6 

A capital start was effected at the second attempt, King of 
Tyne and Volturno at once showing in front. After going a 
quarter of a mile Tipster took the lead ; but at the mile-post the 
above-named pair again passed him, and Ecossais went into third 
place. Nearly the same order was maintained down the hill ; but 
as soon as they entered the straight, Custance sent George Frederick 
along and took up the running, Couronne de Fer and Rostrevor 
being his .immediate attendants. Nothing, however, had the least 
chance with Mr. Cartwright’s horse, who, passing the Tattersalls 
enclosure, came right away, and won in a canter by two lengths 
from Couronne de Fer. Atlantic finished very strongly, and was 
only beaten a neck for second place, being the same distance in 
front of Leolinus, nearly in a line with whom were Trent, Aquilo, 
and Rostrevor, the quartet being just clear of Mr. Savile’s filly. 
All the rest were beaten a long way, Reverberation, who broke 
down, being about last. Custance thus won his third Derby, and 
it was clear that the best horse in the Heath House stable had 
been sold, for we doubt if Atlantic’s accident affected his running. 
Ecossais looked very formidable for about a mile ; and Glenalmond 
was the only one of the favourites who thoroughly disgraced him- 
self, for he stayed no better than the majority of the Blair Athols, 
and, moreover, could never go the pace. George Frederick’s ante- 
cedents are not those of a Derby winner ; but it is clear that Mr. 
Cartwright had laid himself out solely for this race, and the horse 
had never previously been fit to run. The defeat of Lady Glenorchy 
in the Stanley Stakes by Pope Joan was the only noticeable feature 
in the minor races of the day. There was, however, a scrimmage 
at the start, which gave the winner a lead of a couple of lengths, 
and her jockey took full advantage of it. 

The weather on the 5th, the Oaks Day, was equally favourable, 
and there was a large and fashionable attendance. The race was as 
follows : — 

Mr. Latmde’s ch f Apology, by Adventurer — Mandragora (J. Osborne) 1 

M, Lef&vre’s cb. t Miss Toto, by Lord Clifden — Baroness (Fordham) 2 

Mr. East’s b. f, Lady Patricia, by Lord Clifden — Lady Langford (L Goater) 3 

5. The New Air Machine for the better ventilation of the 
House of Commons has just come into operation for the first time. 
By means of this apparatus a constant supply of air, cooled to any 
required degree, even in the warmest weather, can be supplied at 
the rate of from 60,000 to 90,000 gallons per minute. The House 
contains about 900,000 gallons of air, *80 that when the apparatus 
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is working at its maximum it is possible to renew the air without 
sensible draught every six minutes. Previously, when the win- 
dows were opened, the air used to rush in and escape in part 
through the roof without providing a proper supply for the occu- 
pants of the chamber. The temperature then rose, and the result 
was directly the reverse of what was expected. The improved 
mode of ventilation is quite independent of open windows and of 
the fans (formerly in use), which were objectionable on account of 
draughts and dust. It is hoped, from experiments that have been 
made with the use of cotton wool, that it will be possible to supply 
comparatively pure air during the prevalence of the densest fog. 

9. Gbeat Fihe in Bebmondsey. — One of the largest fires that 
has occurred in the south of London for some time past broke out 
to-day in the extensive block of buildings belonging to Mr. E. Ellis, 
tanner, <&c.’ The premises, which were four floors high, covered a 
large area, and were situated in Horsey Lane, Bermondsey, a 
densely-populated locality, crowded with lofty buildings used as 
tanneries, &c. The building m question, besides containing several 
workshops, had manufactory, show-rooms, and drying-rooms, &c., 
which at the time of the outbreak were filled with many thousand 
pounds’ worth of\property. By the time the first engine airived 
the flames had obtained such a firm hold on the building that all 
hopes of saving any poition were lost, and the only course taken 
was to save the adjoining establishments, which were threatening 
every minute to beco'me ignited. Although many tons of water 
were thrown per minute into the burning pile, the flames con- 
tinued to rage furiously for upwards of three horns, and before 
they could be extinguished the place was entirely gutted and the 
roof burnt off. The premises on either side were also much 
damaged by fire, water, &c. The disaster, it is understood, was 
caused through the overheating of a drying stove. 

10. StATUE of John Btjnyan, presented by the Duke of 
Bedford to th$ town which bears his name, was unveiled by Lady 
Augusta Stanley on this day. The town honoured the occasion 
by decorating, and at night by illumination. The statue, which 
has been placed on St. Peter’s Green, is of bronze, by Boehm, 
and is ^universally admired. The inscription is carved in the 
granite" pedestal, and is singularly appropriate. Lying at -the 
feet of Bunyan is the chain struck from his legs, and on the 
panel underneath is the autograph of 4 £ Bunyan.” Medallions 
representing scenes from the 66 Pilgrim’s Progress” form a pleasing 
relief to the pedestal, which, with the statue, is about 9 ft. high. 
A procession was formed at the Shire Hall, and the Mayor of 
Bedford and the Dean of Westminster, on arriving at the statue, 
were loudly cheered. The Mayor briefly addressed the assembly, 
and the statue was then unveiled amid the hearty cheers of the 
spectators. 

Later in the day a meeting was held in the Exchange, when 
Dean Stanley delivered an ^address, selecting as his text Bunyan’s 
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words— “ As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I 
lighted on a certain place where there was a den.” 

Earl Cowper, the Eev. Dr. Brock, and Dr. Allon also spoke, 
and in the evening a lecture was delivered by the Eev. Mr. Bincll, 
of Liverpool. The Mayor entertained upwards of seventy guests 
at a banquet, and the day concluded with a display of fueworks. 

Silver Medals Granted. — A General Order issued fiom 

the Horse Guards states that the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to signify her pleasure that a silver medal should be granted to 
all Her Majesty’s forces who were employed on the Gold Coast 
during the operations against the King of. Ashantee, with a clasp 
in the case of those who were present at Amoaful and the actions 
between that place and Coomassie (including the capture of the 
capital), and of those who, during the five days of those actions, 
were engaged on the north of the Prah in maintaining and pro- 
tecting the communications of the main army. The medals are 
to be given to all officers and soldiers who served on the Gold 
Coast between June 9, 1873, and February 4, 1874, inclusive; or 
who, during that period, or for any portion of that period, were 
on board ship on the coast. 

13 . Horse and Doa Snows. — The eleventh annual Horse Show, 
which was held in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, during the 
week, afforded an attraction to numerous buyers and sight seers. 
The number of horses of all kinds exhibited was about 400, being 
as many as accommodation can be found for in the hall. 

The third day of the show was honoured by the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. Previous to their arrival the public who filled the immense 
building were amused with an interesting game of polo. After 
some veiy clever play the first prize was awarded to the Hon. T. 
Fitzwilliam, who rode his own pony, a very beautiful brown called 
Cockem. 

Besides the usual piizes for horses, one was offered for ponies 
in pair harness, of which some beautiful specimens were exhi bited. 
In this class was the Eussian pair about which there has been so 
much curiosity, the perfectly matched and faultlessly symmetrical 
animals having been entered by the Duke of Edinburgh. From 
Vostryack and Vorou, however, the spectators began to look doubt- 
fully to other pairs in competition — to Mr. Lear Drew’s Eoumania 
and Wallaehia, a brilliant pair of chestnuts, for example; to Mr. 
Lawrence’s Victor and Hector; but most of all to Mrs. Henry 
Frisby’s Prince Polo and Princess Polo, a dark and light grey, so 
well contrasted as to appear almost like black and white stepping 
harmoniously together. Ho favour was shown by the judges; 
for though Mr. Frisby was heard to avow his frank opinion that 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s pair stepped most perfectly, and, on the 
whole, deserved the chief distinction, this was given to his wife’s 
greys, the Duke eoming second, and Mr. Charles Lawrence third. 

The fifth annual Dog Show took place at the Crystal Palace, 
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and nearly 1,200 dogs were exhibited, several of very superior 
quality. 

1 6. The Universities. — Cambridge Commencement was cele- 
brated with more display than usual. The proceedings are 
generally of a meiely formal character; but this year, as the 
Cavendish Laboratory was opened, the donor being the Chancellor 
of the University, his Grace paid a visit to Cambridge to receive 
the thanks of the senate for his munificent gift, and the occasion 
was made the opportunity for conferring honorary degrees upon 
the following distinguished persons : — The Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir William Stirling Max- 
well, M.P., Sir Charles Lyell, Sir James Paget, Sir Garnet 
Wojseley, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. Salmon, Dr. Stokes, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, M. Leverrier, Professor Greenwood, Mr. Ben- 
tham, Mr. Lassell, and Mr. James Russell Lowell. The Lord Chief 
Justice and Sir Garnet Wolseley had an enthusiastic reception. 
The prize poems were afterwards recited, and in the evening the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College entertained a large company 
at dinner in the college hall. 

At Oxford, the Encasnia, or commemoration of founders and 
benefactors to the University, was held on the following day in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, when the degree of D.C.L. honoris causa was 
conferred upon the following peisons: — The Right Hon. Sir 
George Mellish, one of the Lords Justices of Appeal; Major- 
General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. ; Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons ; 
and Victor Cams, Professoi of Compaiative Anatomy and Zoology 
in the University of Leipsic. The undergraduates in the gallery 
were rather more noisy than usual. In the evening the annual 
ball was held at the Corn Exchange, and there was a concert at 
Magdalen. 

— The Ascot Meeting. — Notwithstanding a bitter wind on 
the first day of these races the attendance was very large, and the 
Royal procession more brilliant than usual, as the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke 
of Connaught, Prince and Princess Christian, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck drove up the course prior to the first race. 
The Maiden Plate, for two-year-olds, was won by Salamanca, a 
powerful bay colt, which was purchased by Mr. Houldsworth for 
1,300 guineas, at the sale of Sir Joseph Hawley’s stud last year. 
The Prince of Wales’s Stakes was virtually reduced to a match 
between the stable companions, Atlantic and Leolinus, in which 
the latter was victorious. The Ascot Stakes was not a particularly 
interesting race, as the class of animals that started was decidedly 
“ below par.” Once more two stable companions were first and 
second ; but whereas Feve (6 st. 10 lb.) was a strong favourite, 
Coventry (6 st. 3 lb.), the winner, was allowed to start at 20 tp 1. 
In the Queen’s Stand Plate Blenheim beat Prince Charlie, and 
won easily by two lengths. 
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The racing on "Wednesday was not of any special interest ; on 
the 18 th, the Gup day, the attendance was again very large, the 
Royal party commg in the same State as on the first day. The 
St. James’s Palace Stakes, with which the proceedings commenced, 
was won, after a fine race, by Leolinus, the succeeding event, the 
Eleventh Biennial, being carried off by the outsider Cambyses, the 
favourite, Colonel, being able to get no nearer than third. Then 
six weighed out for the Cup, the great event of the week, and the 
excitement became intense. Boiard maintained the position of 
favourite to the end, although each of the other competitors met 
with substantial support at their quoted prices. Boiard, however, 
won at the finish, with something to spare ; Doncaster and Fla- 
geolet running a dead heat for second place. 

20. Fatal Gun Accident. — A shocking gun accident has 
occurred near Ashburton, Devon. James Honeywill, a labourer, 
had been shooting birds, and on his return home placed a capped 
and loaded gun in the corner of the kitchen. Shortly afterwards 
his wife came home, accompanied by her brother, a lad named 
Campion, aged about twelve years. The latter, seeing the gun, 
took it up, saying, “ I wonder whether it is loaded ? ” Just as he 
uttered the words the gun exploded. The charge passed through 
a baby which Mrs. Honeywill was carrying in her arms, killing it 
instantly, and then enteied the mother’s breast, inflicting injuries 
from which she died shortly afterwards. 

22. Cruelty to Animals. — On the occasion of the jubilee 
meeting of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the President (Lord Harrowby) announced that he had 
received the following letter from the Queen, through Sir Thomas 
Biddulph : — 

u My dear Lord, — The Queen has commanded me to address 
you, as President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, on the occasion of the assembly m this country of the 
foreign delegates connected with your association and of the jubilee 
of the society, to request you to give expiession publicly to Her 
Majesty’s warm interest in the success of the efforts which are 
being made at home and abroad for the purpose of diminishing the 
cruelties practised on dumb animals. The Queen hears and reads 
with horror of the sufferings which the brute creation often un- 
dergo from the thoughtlessness of the ignorant, and she fears also 
sometimes from experiments m the pursuit of science. For the 
removal of the former the Queen trusts much to the progress of 
education, and in regard to the pursuit of science she hopes that 
the entire advantage of those anaesthetic discoveries from which 
man has derived so much benefit himself in the alleviation of 
suffering may be fully extended to the lower animals. Her Majesty 
rejoices that the society awakens the interest of the young by the 
presentation of prizes for essays connected with the subject, 
and hears with gratification that her son and daughter-in-law 
have shown their interest by distributing the prizes. Her 
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Majesty begs to announce a donation of 100Z. to the funds of the 
society.” 

23. Bengal Famine. — At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fund for the Eelief of the Sufferers by the Famine m 
Bengal and Behar, held at the Mansion House on Monday after- 
noon last, the Lord Mayor made the gratifying statement that the 
famine in India had been practically mastered. The announce- 
ment was substantially confirmed by Sir George Campbell, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and Sir William Muir, late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. The newest tele- 
grams which have come to hand indicate a brighter prospect for 
the future. It was resolved, however, to send a further sum of 
10,000Z. to the Central Committee in Calcutta, and, in his con- 
cluding speech, the Lord Mayor said he anticipated that in the 
end something lik6 200,000Z. would have been contributed by this 
country towards the relief of the calamity. 

24. A Severe Thunderstorm has passed over Scotland and the 
North of England. The Free Church of Braco or Ardocli, in 
Perthshire, was struck by lightning and rendered a mass of ruins, 
the greater part of the steeple falling through the roof. The 
storm raged with great violence in Morayshire. Mrs. White, wife 
of a carter, was sitting in her house at Lossiemouth Toll, about 
seven miles from Elgin, when she was struck dead by a flash of 
lightning which entered by the chimney. The chimney was 
shattered, but, singular to state, a child which was in a cradle in 
the middle of the floor escaped uninjured, although the cradle 
was broken 'in pieces. The mother was thrown from a stool 
into a comer at the fireside, and was found lying face downward 
by her little daughter, who had only been absent from the 
room about three minutes. The woman was slightly discolouied 
in the face, but there were no other marks on the body. From 
Coupar-Angus, in Perthshire, it is reported that two men, while 
taking refuge underneath a tree, were struck by a flash and killed 
on the spot, the tree being destioyed. Hailstones of immense size 
fell during the storm. The spire of Christ Chinch, Salford, was 
struck by the lightning and greatly shortened. Large pieces of 
solid masonry were detached and hurled to the ground. The 
lightning played in most fantastic style around the pinnacles ofitlie 
edifice, some of which weie broken and the others disturbed. A 
ball of fire made its way inside the building and cut two holes 
through the stairs. Fortunately no person was injured by the 
falling stones. A brief but very severe thunderstorm passed over 
Sheffield at noon. At its height a terrific flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by an instantaneous peal of thunder, struck the offices of the 
Sheffield Waterworks Company in Division Street, completely 
destroying a large chimney over the engineers’ department. The 
fragments were partly sent through into a loom beneath, and 
partly carried over a lane some distance. Luckily the room was 
unoccupied at the time. 
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26. The Manoeuvres at Aldershot, which took place this 
week, commenced with a sham fight near Sandhurst on the 20th. 
On the 24th there was a grand sham fight m the vicinity of 
Frensham, about six miles from Aldeishot, in the presence of the 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, who was attended by Lieut- 
Gen. Sir Charles Ellice, quartei master-general; Major- 

Gen. Armstrong, C.B., deputy adjutant-general; Col. Middleton, 
deputy adjutant-general of artillery, and Col. Marshall. There 
were also several distinguished visitors, including some officers of 
the French army. 

It was stated by competent military judges on the ground that 
they never witnessed a more determined mimic battle in this 
vicinity. It was generally agieed to have been most practical and 
instructive. On their way home the troops were regaled with 
bread and cheese. The weather was showery during the greater 
part of the proceedings, but it did not deter a large number of 
spectators from being present to witness the operations. 

The fust series of summer manoeuvres closed to-day, with 
another sham fight and march past, in presence of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Duke subsequently communicated to the army corps his 
satisfaction with their appeal ance and discipline, their steadiness 
on parade, and the way in which they were handled in the field by 
their divisional leaders. 

— * The Fifth Triennial Handel Festival, held at the Crystal 
Palace this week, was a complete success, attracting thousands of 
lovers of music from all parts of England to pay their homage to 
the memory of the greatest of oratorio writers, and to enjoy those 
grand compositions with which Handel has enriched the stores of 
musical art. 

The musical arrangements were made by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and the entire performance was conducted by Sir Michael 
Costa. The soloists were Mdlle. Titiens, Mesdames Otto-Alvsleben, 
Sinico and Lemmens-Sherrington as sopianos ; Mesdames Trebelli- 
Bettini and Patey as contraltos ; Messrs. Sims Peeves, Cummings, 
Lloyd, and Kerr Gedge as tenor's ; and Signor Agnesi, Signor Foli, 
and Mr. Santley as basses. The chorus of 4,000 was made up of 
the Very highest amateur musical talent that could be obtained in 
the metropolis and the provinces, and the instrumentalists com- 
prised the leading musicians of the day, in addition to a number 
of skilful amateurs. 

The performances commenced with the “ Messiah,” and con- 
cluded with the a Israel in Egypt,” a considerable selection from 
the oratorios and other works of the great master filling up the 
intervening days. 

27. Polo. — A match played between the two Houses of Par- 
liament at the Hurlingham Club grounds, Fulham, proved one of 
the best contested of the season. The weather was fine and the 
grounds presented a very animated appearance, being thronged by 
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a numerous and fashionable company, while the long line of car- 
riages, standing in some places three deep, testified to the popu- 
larity which Polo has attained with the wealthy classes. The 
match began at about half-past four, and the sides chosen were as 
follows: — Lords (Red) — Marquis of Queensberry, Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Kilmarnock, Lord Aberdour, Lord H. Vane Tempest. Com- 
mons (Blue) — Sir Bache Cunard, Hon. J. Fitzwilliam, Hon. C. 
Fitzwilliam, Capt. Dansey, Mr. J. F. Brockelhurst. The ball was 
thrown up, and after a short but spirited contest Lord Castlereagh 
succeeded in securing the first goal for the Lords. Sides having 
been changed, a tough struggle ensued for the second game, 
which was not decided so speedily, the players, after several 
scrimmages, making a brief pause. On resuming play, success 
attended the efforts of the Hon. C. Fitzwilliam, who made the 
second goal for the Commons. The third and fourth goals were 
also respectively obtained by Capt. E. M. Dansey and the Hon. 
John Fitzwilliam on the pait of the Commons, who thus won the 
match, making three goals to their opponents’ one. The playing 
was excellent throughout on the part of all concerned, and the 
ponies behaved as intelligently as usual. 

29. The Agricultural Lock-out. — About a hundred of the 
locked-out agricultural labourers from the neighbourhood of New- 
market have commenced a walking tour through the Midland 
Counties with a view of awakening sympathy with their cause. 

Under the direction of Mr. Henry Taylor, the general secretary 
of the Union, the men left Newmaiket, each wearing blue ribbons, 
and some carrying flags, while others collected money along the 
route. The procession was headed by a waggon drawn by one 
horse, on which were placarded the words 66 Money-box,” from 
which one was given to understand that ample provision had been 
made for conveying almost any sum that would be forthcoming, 
Cambridge was the first town through which the procession 
passed, the men singing what are termed Union songs, and they 
thence proceeded to Bedford, Olney, and Northampton, accom- 
plishing a good part of the journey by train. 

— Walking a Thousand Miles eor, 50L — Miss Richards, 
who is called the champion walker, has just concluded at Stapleton, 
near Bristol, the extraordinary feat of walking one thousand miles 
in one thousand consecutive hours. She is a young girl, and 
finished quite fresh. An endeavour was made, when she began 
her task on May 18, to obtain magisterial interference, but this 
was unsuccessful, on the ground that she was a free agent, although 
she undertook the task in order that her father might win a wager 
of 50L 

30. The Inter-University Cricket Match. — The great annual 
cricket match between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
was played at Lords on Monday and Tuesday, and resulted in a 
victory for the dark blue by an innings and ninety-two runs, 
Cambridge scoring in the first innings 109, and in the second only 
64, whilst Oxford scored 265 in one innings only. As each Uni- 
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versity has now scored nineteen games, more than the usual 
interest will attach to next year’s contest. Altogether there have 
been forty inter-University matches, but two of them were not 
finished. 

Five Men Suffocated. — An accident has occurred at the 

East London Railway works, by which five men lost their lives. 
It had been found necessary by the contractors for the works to 
underpin the main building of the St. George’s East Workhouse, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the soil through which the railway 
tunnel has to pass, and its proximity to the building in question. 
For the purpose of the underpinning operations several shafts had 
been sunk near the wall of the workhouse. On this occasion, upon 
returning from dinner, the men were proceeding down one of the 
shafts at the north-east corner of the workhouse, when it was dis- 
covered that two men had fallen from the ladder to the bottom of 
the shaft. Others followed to rescue them, apparently not know- 
ing or suspecting the cause of the accident, and, in spite of the 
shouts of one of the gangers near, six men in all descended the 
shaft to rescue their fellow-workmen. Besides the first two, three 
others fell to the bottom, and the sixth man was laid hold of just 
in time to prevent his death. The cause of the accident was an 
unexpected accumulation of foul air whilst the men were away at 
dinner. The sixth man, named Smith, was unconscious when 
brought to the surface, but was revived by the aid of some stimu- 
lants supplied by Mr. Tyler, the master of the workhouse. Measures 
were taken to disperse the foul air, and the bodies were then re- 
covered, and conveyed to the workhouse mortuary. The sad news 
soon became known, and the scene of the accident was visited 
during the afternoon by laige numbers of people, amongst whom 
were the wives and relatives of the deceased men, whose presence 
caused considerable excitement and sympathy. 


JULY. 

2. -Northumberland House. — The first step has been taken 
towards the demolition of this well known mansion, which has 
been purchased of the Duke of Northumberland by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works for the sum of 500,0Q0£. for the purpose of 
making a new thoroughfare from Charing Cross to the Victoria 
Thames Embankment. The famous lion over the entrance gate 
placed there 125 years ago by Algernon, Duke of Somerset, and 
the Countess of Northumberland, was taken down this afternoon, 
in the presence of a large number of spectators, and will be set up 
again at the Duke’s residence at Sion House. 

3. Gbenino of Leicester Square. — The ceremony of opening 
the gardens of Leicester Square, which hhve been restored to order 

E 
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and beautifully laid out by Mr. Albert Grant, M.P., and by him 
presented to the Metropolitan Board of Works for the public en- 
joyment, took place to-day. A large number of spectators were 
present, and the locality had been decorated with flags and Venetian 
masts, from which depended festoons of flowers. Every house had 
contributed to the display, several to a remarkable extent. 

The gates were opened at half-past one, and soon after that 
time the invited guests began to arrive in large numbers. Soon 
after three Mr. Grant, M.P., arrived on the ground, and was re- 
ceived with loud cheers by the crowds which blocked the streets. 
Inside the enclosure his welcome was also a warm one. He pro- 
ceeded to the pavilion at the north end of the square, where had 
assembled the members of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
Leicester Square Defence Committee was also present. 

After an address from Mr. Grant, responded to by warm 
acknowledgments from Mr. Richardson on behalf of the Board of 
Works, and an address from the Defence Committee, Mr. Richardson 
proceeded to uncover the central statue of Shakspeare, to start the 
fountains, and to unveil the four busts at the corners. Returning 
to the pavilion, he declared the ground (in the words of the statute 
empowering the Board of Works to undertake the charge of such 
squares) to be set apart for ever as an open space for recreation 
and for general and public use. 

The enclosure had been utteily transformed. In the place of 
the old mutilated statue of George I. stands a magnificent foun- 
tain of Sicilian marble, surmounted by a statue of Shakspeare, 
executed by Signor Fontana, of Chelsea. The garden is laid out 
with broad gravel walks running from the gates at the four sides 
to the centre, and serving to divide plots of grass, relieved by small 
beds of flowers, and edged by a neat bordering of ornamental iron- 
work ; and a light iron fencing, painted and gilt, surrounds the 
whole. At the four corners are busts of Hogaith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Isaac Newton, and John Hunter, all of them having 
been connected with the locality. 

6. Fall of a Building. — A fatal accident happened at 
Islington to-day. It appears that for some months past a building 
has been in course of construction on the site of new Bunhill 
Fields burial-ground, near Islington Green. The building was 
nearly completed, and was to be used as workshops. Temporary 
wooden props were used to support the roof, but it was now thought 
safe to remove them. When the last suppoit was removed the 
roof gave way and fell in with a loud crash, and five men were 
buried in the ruins. They were extricated as soon as possible ; but 
the foreman of the works was so badly injured that he died soon 
afterwards. The other men were all more or less injured, and 
were taken to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

8. The Queen’s Review at Chobham.— The troops who have 
been assembled at Aldershot for a series of manoeuvres under the 
command of General Sir James Hope Grant, G.C.B., were reviewed 
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to-day by ber Majesty at Chobbam Common. They formed two 
divisions, one commanded by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the 
other by Major-General Henry Smyth, C.B., and both together, 
including the Guards, mustered about 1 1,000 men, with forty- 
eight guns. The cavalry brigades, after the field manoeuvres- of 
the day, marched past the Queen’s carriage. 

9. Fatal Fall of the “Flying Man. 5 ’— A very shocking 
disaster took place at Chelsea this evening. A Belgian named 
Vincent de Groof, while attempting to descend by a newly-invented 
parachute from Mr. J oseph Simmons’s balloon, soon after its ascent 
from Cremorne Gaidens, fell suddenly to the ground from a height 
of 80 feet, and was instantly killed. M. de Groof had been em- 
ployed several years in constructing for himself an apparatus with 
which he believed it possible to imitate the flight of a bird. ^The 
general plan of this apparatus was an imitation of a bat’s wings, 
the framework being made of cane, and the intervening membrane 
of stout waterproof silk. The wings were altogether 37 ft. long, 
with an aveiage breadth of 4 ft. The tail was 18 ft. by 3 ft. 
These wings were inserted into two hinged frames, attached to a 
wooden stand, upon which the aeronaut took his place. He had 
three levers, which he worked by hand, to give his machine pro- 
pulsion or guidance, as might be required. His theory was that, 
having started from a given height, he could manage his descent 
so as to reach the earth by a sort of inclined swooping motion, 
without risk of concussion. About a year ago M. de Groof made 
an attempt to descend from agieat height on the Grande Place at 
Brussels. The effort was a failure, but the man was not hurt. He 
came this summer to London, and on June 29 went up by the 
balloon from Cremorne with Mr. Simmons, having his machine 
attached to it. On that occasion he descended safely from a 
height of 300 ft. or 400 ft., in Epping Forest. A second attempt 
proved aboi tive, the machine not working propeily, so that Mr. 
Simmons refused to take him up. On the fatal evening of his 
last attempt it was intended to let the parachute descend in the 
Thames. M. de Groof was able to detach himself from the balloon 
when he pleased. He had ai ranged with Mr. Simmons to let the 
balloon be within a certain distance of the ground for this pur- 
pose, and it was accordingly lowered from 4,000 ft. to 300 ft. 
above the ground. The two men shouted to each other in 
German, as De Groof understood no English ; but Mr. Simmons 
says that De Groof only called out the height at which he was. 
A witness below, the porter of the Chelsea Infirmary, who watched 
the balloon and parachute, heard, or fancied that he heard, a voice 
in the air twice exclaiming, in English, “ Drop into the church- 
yard! Look out!” They were drifting near St. Luke’s Church, 
not much above the height of the church tower. De Groof seems 
to have detached his machine from the balloon immediately after- 
wards, and Mr, Simmons thinks he overbalanced himself and fell 
forwards, clinging to his ropes. To the*horror of the spectators, 
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the apparatus, instead of inflating with the pressure of the air, 
collapsed, and, turning round and round in its descent, fell with 
great violence in Robert Street, a few yards from the kerbstone. 
The unfortunate man was still breathing, though insensible ; but 
the despatch with which he was extricated from the wreck and 
carried into the Infirmary proved in vain. He never recovered 
consciousness, and on his arrival at the hospital the surgeons pro- 
nounced him dead. Madame de Groof, who witnessed her 
husband’s fall, fainted at the sight. The balloon rose and went 
on, crossing London in a noith-easterly direction. Mr. Simmons 
swooned m the car, and did not recover his senses till he was over 
Victoria Park. He travelled into Essex, and came down with his 
balloon on the railway, just in fiont of a train, which the engine- 
driver stopped in time to prevent another accident. The verdict 
of the jury on the inquest amounted practically to one of death by 
misadventure, appended to which was an expression of opinion 
that exhibitions of a dangerous character claimed the attention of 
the Legislature. 

10. Gallantry of a Naval Officer. — The London Gazette 
of this day contains an announcement that a the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to confer the Albert medal of the second class 
upon Mr. David Webster, late second mate of the brig c Arracan,’ 
of Greenock, residing at Droughty Ferry, Dundee,” Most people 
are aware that the distinction in question is granted as a reward 
for extraordinary gallantry shown m the preservation of human 
life; but we believe the sober pages of the official journal have 
never set forth a more romantic history than that which appears 
to explain and justify Her Majesty’s grace to the late second mate 
of the “ Arracan : ” — 

The a Arracan ” was a small trading barque plying between 
Shields and Bombay. Early m the present year she was on her 
outward voyage with a cargo of coals, and when far away from 
any land, on February 17 last, was discovered to be on fiie. 
Spontaneous combustion, it is stated, had begun, and the crew 
resolved to take to the boats, the master manning the long-boat 
with some of the men, the first mate taking charge of the gig 
with most of the remainder, and Webster, the second mate, being 
placed in the pinnace with three men and a boy. As the boats 
could not keep together, they divided the provisions and separated 
on the 20th. On March 9 Mr, Webster’s crew had consumed all 
their provisions and water. Shortly afteiwaids the ciew cast lots 
which of them should be first killed to be eaten, and the lot fell 
upon the ship’s boy Horner, but Webster, who had been asleep, 
was awakened in time to save the boy’s life. After dark an attempt 
was made to kill Webster himself, but the boy Horner awoke him 
in time to save himself. On the following day, Webster, having 
fallen asleep, was awoke by the struggles of the crew for the pos- 
session of his gun, with which to shoot him. Two hours later 
the crew attempted to take Horner’s life again, but were prevented 
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by the determined conduct of Webster, who threatened to shoot 
or throw overboard the first man who laid hands on the boy. The 
next day one of the crew attempted to sink the boat, but Webster 
mastered him and prevented further mischief. Two days later 
the same member of the crew again tiled to sink the boat, and 
expressed his determination to take the boy’s life. For this he 
would have been shot by Webster had not the cap on the gun 
missed fire. Soon after putting a fiesh cap on his gun, a bird 
flew over the boat, which Webster shot ; it was at once seized and 
devoured by the crew, even to the bones and feathers. During 
the next five days the crew were quieter, subsisting on barnacles 
which attached themselves to the bottom of the boat, and on sea 
blubber, for which they dived. The following day some of the 
men became delirious. One of them lay down exhausted, when 
another struck him several blows on the head with an iron belaying - 
pin, cutting him badly. The blood which flowed was caught in a 
tin and drunk by the man himself and the two other men. After- 
wards they fought and bit one another, and only left off when 
completely exhausted, to recommence as soon as they were able, 
the boy Horner during the time keeping watch with Webster. 
On the thiity-first day in the boat they were picked up 600 miles 
from land by the ship “ City of Manchester,” Iiardie, master, by 
whom they were very kmdly treated and brought to Calcutta. 
Webster, by his conduct, was the means of saving the lives of all 
in the boat. 

11. Unveiling oe the Derby Statue. — The bronze statue of 
the late Earl of Derby by Mr. Matthew Noble, erected within the 
garden enclosure of Parliament Square, opposite New Palace Yard, 
and adjacent to St. Maigaret’s Churchyard, Westminster, was 
publicly unveiled to-day by Mi. Disraeli. The statue is of 
heroic size, 10 ft. high. Lord Dei by is represented in the graceful 
flowing robes of Chancellor of the Oxford University. The likeness 
has been admix ably caught by the sculptor. The squaie pedestal, 
which is of Peterhead granite, highly polished, is enriched by 
four sculptures in relief, on bronze tablets. These represent the 
late Peer advocating the abolition of slavery in the House of 
Commons in 1833, his installation as Chancellor of Oxford Unin 
veisity twenty years later, his attendance as Chairman of the 
Manchester Eelief Committee m 1865, and his presence as Premier 
at a Cabinet Council in the year 1867. Oak-leaves and acorns 
wreathed run round the pedestal, which, like the statue, is 10 ft. 
high. 

The proceedings were begun by Lord Hampton (formerly Sir 
John Pakington), in the name of the committee of subscribers, 
making a brief address to the company, and presenting the statue 
to the nation. He invited Mr. Disraeli to perform the ceremony 
of unveiling it. Mr. Disraeli did this amidst general applause, 
and, in the speech which followed, gave an eloquent description of 
the statesman to whose memory the statue was raised. A large' 
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assembly of ladies and gentlemen, the latter including several 
distinguished statesmen, ministers, and members of both Houses 
of Parliament, was present. 

— Severe Thunderstorm. — On the afternoon of to-day a 
heavy thunderstorm, which had raged somewhat earlier in the day 
over Surrey, broke over London, especially m the north-eastern 
districts. At Edmonton and Tottenham the basements of many 
houses were filled with water and the furniture floated about. In 
a part of the roadway the water was up to the breasts of the 
horses, and for a time the Edmonton omnibuses had to cease 
running. In some parts of Hackney and Homerton the same 
thing occurred. The rain fell so rapidly that it was impossible to 
see across the road. The wind, too, played great havoc with a 
large number of unfinished houses, and many trees wei e rooted up. 
In the Victoria Park Road and Prince of Wales’s Road, Victoria 
Park, the lower parts of the houses weie completely submerged. 

Many accidents, some fatal, occurred in consequence of the 
lightning. Five men who were crossing Victoria Park were struck. 
One was killed, a second received an mjuiy to the right arm, and 
the others were rendered insensible for some time. At Edmonton 
a woman was killed while chopping wood m an outhouse. At Bow 
a man, who had been haymaking, was struck dead with his fork 
on his shoulder. In Beresford Fields a lad named Samuel Clarke, 
aged seventeen, and James and Joseph Anderson, father and son, 
were haymaking when the storm came on. They covered them- 
selves with the hay to keep off the 1 am, and shortly afterwards, 
the father found that his son and the other lad were dead. The 
next moment he felt a shock and became insensible. 

The parish church of Ayot St. Peter, in Hertfordshiie, was 
struck by the lightning about a quarter past six, and in the course 
of an hour was completely destroyed, nothing of importance being 
preserved but the parish registers and papers. The church of St. 
Luke, Plomeiton, the General Post Office, St. Martin’s le Grand, 
and the Military Prison at the Royal Artillery Barracks at Wool- 
wich, were all likewise struck, and more or less injured. 

— Tiie Eton and Habrow Cricket Match, played at Lord’s 
as usual in the presence of a large and fashionable concourse of 
spectators, ended in the victory of Eton by five wickets. 

Two great county matches weie played during the week, in 
which Yorkslme beat Sussex, and Nottinghamshire Middlesex. 

15. Great Fire at Chatham.— The large Mock of buildings 
used for the purposes of the mess by the Royal Engineer officers 
at Chatham was almost entirely destroyed by fire to-day. 

A grand ball was to have been given in the evening, some 400 
or 500 invitations having been sent, and additional gas-fittings 
were being put up. The fire bioke out on the roof of one of the 
large rooms leading to the dining-room, and spread very rapidly. 
The fire bugle was sounded iu the barracks, several hundred men 
came up, and the valuable collection of plate, pictures, furniture, 
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&c., was all saved- Before the firemen had got into good play* 
however, the fire had complete possession of the xocfs of nearly all 
the buildings, which afterwards fell in with a tremendous crash. 
The large and handsomely-fitted dining-room, the conservatory, 
the entrance-hall, the* ante-rooms, the billiard-rooms, &c., were 
completely gutted. When the roof fell in a corporal of the Eoyal 
Engineers was severely injured about the head by some slates 
falling upon him, and he had to be taken to Fort Pitt Hospital, 
There is every reason to believe that m the absence of the energetic 
measures taken the fire would have extended to the commandant’s 
house, which adjoins the officers’ mess, and so on to other quarters. 

16- Sir am Fight at Aldershot. —The Prince of Wales and 
the Crown Prince of Germany, attended by a distinguished staff 
of general officers, witnessed an interesting sham fight on the Fox 
Hill between the two divisions of the Army Corps now going 
through the summer manoeuvres. 

The force on the ground was* 18,770 men; the division en- 
trusted with the defence being under the command of Major- 
General Smyth, C.B., and the enemy under that of Major-General 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, C.B. 

The various movements were successfully carried out, and the 
appearance of the men was such as to reflect credit upon the troops 
assembled in the presence of so practical a critic as the Crown 
Prince of Germany, who, it may be observed, inspected the force, 
and paid particular attention to the equipments of the cavalry. 
Dunng these movements the Prince of Wales was thrown from 
his horse, but fortunately received no injuiy. A trooper galloping 
past the Prince to take his position cannoned with great impe- 
tuosity against his horse, hurling it with its rider to the ground. 
But his Eoyal Highness was no sooner down than he was up again,, 
piovidentially none the worse foi the fall, save by the loss of a 
spur ; and before more than the few m his immediate neighbour- 
hood knew anything of the accident, his Eoyal Highness had 
remounted and was cantering by the Crown Prince’s side as if 
nothing had happened. The maich past followed as soon as the 
troops could be brought together on the level plateau. 

18 . The Annual Wimbledon Eifle Meeting, which com*- 
meneed, on the 6th of this month, was to-day brought to a con- 
clusion by the distribution of prizes by Princess Christian, and 
the review of troops and volunteeis. One of the most generally 
interesting days was Thursday, the 9th, when the Lords and Com- 
mons had their annual match. The Commons won easily, the 
numbers being — Commons, 337 ; Lords, 261. This makes seven 
victories out of twelve for the Commons. 

On the following day the St. George’s challenge vase was gained 
by Private MWittie, 7th Dumfries, with 35 points, the highest 
possible score— every shot being sent through the little bull’s-eye 
500 yards away. The Prince of Wales’s badge and 100Z. were won 
by Sergeant Tildesley, 1st Beds. 
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Some interesting competitions were decided on the subsequent 
days. The China cup, a prize which was contended for by teams 
of ten efficient volunteers from each county, fell to the represen- 
tatives of Middlesex with the excellent scoie of 404 points, being 
an average of centres. The Irish International Trophy, which was 
contested by teams who strove to maintain the reputation of each 
of the three kingdoms, was won by Scotland ; England being 
second, and Ireland third. The competition foi the Albert prize 
resulted in a tie for the first place between Captain Starkie, 
Queen’s Westminsters ; Lieutenant-Colonel Hosier, Lancashire ; 
Sergeant Ferguson, Inverness ; and Private MWittie, Dumfries, 
each of whom scored 91 points out of a possible 105. 

In the final shooting for the Queen’s prize, on Tuesday, it was 
found that Sergeant Eae, of the 31st Lanark, and Private Atkinson, 
of the 1st Durham, had tied with a score of 64. » Before firing off, 
they agreed to divide the money, and shoot for the medal and 
badge. Eae missed three times and finished with a total of 5. 
Atkinson missed only twice, and his hits were two bull’s-eyes and 
an outer, which gave him 14. He was carried m triumph round 
the camp. Mr. Atkinson is a working joiner and builder, thirty- 
three years of age, in business at Stockton-on-Tees. The Elcho 
International Challenge Shield was won, for the fourth time, by 
the team from Scotland, making 1,437 points, while the English 
team made 1,405, and the Irish 1,378. England has won the 
shield eight times, and Ireland once. The Ashburton Shield, 
competed for by nine public schools, was won by Marlborough, for 
the first time, scoring 420, with seven shots by each of the eleven 
marksmen at the 200-yaids and 500-yards ranges. In former 
years this challenge shield has been won seven times by Hairow, 
thrice by Winchester, twice by Eton, and once by Eugby. The 
Spencer Cup was won by Mr. Sladen, of Cheltenham College. The 
Eajah of Kolapore’s cup, with 40L, was won by the riflemen of 
Great Britain competing against those of India and Canada. 

At the distribution of prizes, the more prominent winners — 
Atkinson, the Queen’s prizeman, and the Marlborough hoys — were 
very waimly .received. Towards the close of this puze-giving, the 
Duke of Cambridge, lately recovered from illness, rode on to the 
ground. The legular troops — namely, the 2nd Life Guaids', the 
Eoyal Horse Guards (Blue), two squadrons of the Scots Greys, 
the 19th Hussars, and two batteries of field artillery— were put 
through some manoeuvies to allow time for the foiming up of the 
volunteers. Having been inspected on parade, at the Wimbledon 
end of the camp, the regiments weie formed into two brigades, 
one consisting of the Guards, the other of the Greys and Hussars ; 
the batteries acted as divisional artillery. Skirmishers having 
been sent forward and recalled, the Light Brigade advanced at a 
gallop past the Grand Stand, and were supposed to receive a check 
near the boundary fence near the camp. Both batteries of artillery 
were brought into action on each flank of the heavy brigade, and 
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the Guards then advanced at the charge, halting in line when the 
trumpet sounded. The two brigades were finally formed in one 
division in the middle of the common, facing the spectators, and 
charged in line ; after which the march past took place. General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was piesent, as Inspector-General of the 
Auxiliary Forces. 

— Shaftesbury Park, a township situated in Battersea, near 
Clapham Junction Station, and which in a few months will contain 
1,200 houses, capable of accommodating about 8,000 persons, was 
formally opened the same day. 

It is the work of the Artisans, Labouiers, and General Dwel- 
lings Company, which also has estates in Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. Besides the houses, which may be rented or 
bought, preference being given to the latter class of tenants, the 
special features of the township are an ornamental garden, schools, 
lecture-hall, co-operative stores, general stores, and not one public- 
house or pawn-shop. The rent of the houses vaiies from 5s. 9d. 
a week for five rooms to 26 1. a year for eight rooms ; if bought, 
the price is from 1501. to 310£. Lord Shaftesbuiy, Mr. Disraeli, 
Eail Granville, and other gentlemen made speeches. The Premier 
expressed his warm sympathy with Lord Shaftesbury’s endeavours 
to improve the condition of the woiking classes. 

— Fatal Boat Accidents. — A ternble accident has occurred 
off Margate. A party of six ladies and gentlemen, with three 
coastguardsmen, started from Epple Bay for a sail in the coast- 
guard galley. They proceeded a distance of about two miles, and 
then commenced the return journey, but had not proceeded far 
before they were capsized. They were struck by a sea and the 
boat dipped, going, however, so low that she filled, and her occu- 
pants were tin own out. Six of the party were drowned, the re- 
maining thiee being rescued by the ciew of the Mai gate steamer, 
the “ Prince of Wales.” A similar disaster took place on the sea 
between Dawlish and Teignmouth, on the South Devon coast, 
where eleven peisons belonging to a workmen’s excursion paity 
from Bristol went out m a small boat, which was overloaded, cap- 
sized, and four women and one man were di owned. At an inquest 
a verdict of manslaughter against the boatman was returned. 

19. A Fatal Colliery Accident took place to-day in the Wigan 
Six Feet mine, where some 150 men had been employed during 
the day. In consequence of the frequent catastrophes in this 
seam gunpowder is only used in the night-time, and then under 
the direction of thoroughly competent fiiemen and shot-lighteis. 
There were therefore twelve men only in the mine when the terrible 
blast at the surface told of a fearful explosion. Fortunately the 
shaft and cages were not much damaged, and in a couple of hours 
it was possible for an exploring party to descend, when it was soon 
plain that no person could then be found alive. In an upper seam, 
known as the Wigan Four Feet,” weie thirteen men. Ten of 
these escaped through a channel pit, but the other three men were 
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so near the entrance to the shaft that they were killed, and one 
was mangled beyond the possibility of identification. The greatest 
caution was observed, and Mr. Gilroy, the manager, had the assist- 
ance of the managers of the principal collieries adjacent, and of 
the Government inspector, Mr. Thomas Bell. Fifteen lives, how- 
ever, were lost. 

21. A Terrible Explosion of Fireworks has occurred at 
Northampton, in the house of a plasterer who was engaged in ma- 
nufacturing fireworks for a show that was to take place the follow- 
ing day. Some time after the family had retired to bed an explo- 
sion was heard, and immediately the house was a mass of flame. 
Mr. Smith, the plasterer, succeeded in bursting open the front 
door and escaped, very much burnt ; the mother and two of the 
children jumped from the window and were caught below, but 
died soon afterwards ; and two of the daughters were found dead 
in the ruins. 

— Compliment to Literature and Art. — The Loid Mayor 
gave a banquet at the Mansion House, to-night, to about 
300 ladies and gentlemen, English and foieign, most of whom 
were in some way identified with literature or art. Singers, 
painters, novelists, and newspaper editors were invited, as well 
as several well-known 66 special correspondents.” On the immediate 
right of the Lord Mayor sat the Marquis and Marchioness de 
Caux (Madame Adelina Patti), Lord Lyttelton, Alderman Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, M.P., Sir George Elvey, and other principal 
guests ; and on his left, the Lady Mayoress, Lord Houghton, Sir 
Francis Grant (President of the Koyal Academy), Lord Kavens- 
worth and Lady Eleanor Liddell, and Sir Arthur Helps. In pro- 
posing the toast of “ English and Foreign Literature and Art,” 
the Lord Mayor coupled with it the names of Lord Houghton, 
Sir Francis Grant, President of the Eoyal Academy; and M. 
Halanzier, Director of the Opera at Paris. All these gentlemen 
severally lesponded. The Marquis de Caux responded for his wife, 
whose name had been mentioned m connection with the toast of 
“ Music.” Sir Julius Benedict also replied to this toast. “ English 
and Foreign Journalism” was replied to by Mr. G. A. Sala; M. 
Louis Hayman, of the Echo du Parlement , of Brussels ; and Mr. 
George Sauer, of the New York Herald . Mr. Alfred Wigan 
acknowledged the toast of a Prospenty to the Drama.” Sir Arthur 
Helps proposed the health of the Lord Mayor, and Lord Kavens- 
worth that of the Lady May oi ess. 

22. Banquet to Her Majesty’s Ministers. — The banquet at 
which, in pursuance of a good old custom, theLoid Mayor annually 
entertains Her Majesty’s Ministers, was held to-day with all the 
pomp and circumstance which mark the hospitalities of the Chief 
Magistrate of the City. Mr. Disraeli and most of the chief mem- , 
bers of the Government were present, and the company also in- 
cluded a large number of Members of Parliament. 

— Coggia’s Comet. — -T he sky has been illuminated for the 
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last ten days by a brilliant comet, which was first discovered 
through a telescope at Marseilles by M. Coggia, and has since 
rapidly approached the earth, till eaily in this month it became 
visible to the naked eye, and has latterly been a very brilliant 
object soon after twilight. It attains its greatest nearness to the 
earth to-day, but sets so eaily that it has ceased to be visible, 
except through a telescope. 

23. Fancy Ball at Marlborough House. — The Prince and 
Princess of Wales gave a fancy diess ball at Marlborough House 
this evening, which was magnificent beyond the usual magnificence 
of such festivals, and planned and carried out down to the smallest 
detail m the most thorough and artistic manner. About 5 GO ladies 
and gentlemen were present. The dancing was in three rooms on 
the garden front of the ground floor, the ball-room for the chief 
quadrilles, and the libraiy and dining-room at either side. The 
Hungarian band played in the conservatory off the saloon, and 
Coote and Tinney’s m the dining-room. Fancy dress was worn by 
every guest, with, we believe, the sole exception of the Duke of 
Cambridge, who came m the uniform of a field-marshal. The first 
dance was the Venetian quadrille, led by thePiincess of Wales, in 
a ruby-coloured Venetian dress, and the Marquis of Hartington ; 
at the same time the Prince of Wales, in a splendid Vandyke 
costume, with fair Cavalier curls flowing down his shoulders, led 
the Vandyke quadrille with the Duchess of Sutherland. These 
were followed by the Card quadrille, led by Princess Chiistian and 
the Duke of Athole, as Queen of Clubs and King of Diamonds ; 
the Fairy quadrille, headed by Miss Graham and the Duke of 
Connaught, as Beauty and the Beast ; the Puritan and the Cavalier 
quadrilles The arrangement of the apaitments and tents was on 
the most splendid scale. 

25. Militahy Aeronautics. — An experimental balloon ascent 
has been made from the Boyal Arsenal, Woolwich. The object 
of the ascent was to test an apparatus invented by Mr. C. A. 
Bowdler, designed with a view of steei mg a balloon m the air. 
Major Beaumont accompanied Mr. Bowdler and Mr. Coxwell, 1 
together with Sergeant T. Munay, who assisted in working the 
steering machinery. The balloon employed was ££ The City of 
York.” Its height, independent of the car, is 80 feet, and it con- 
tained when inflated 60,000 cubic feet of gas. The steering ma- 
chinery was fixed to the car in a few minutes. After some in- 
effectual attempts, the balloon ascended about a thousand feet, 
and the steering apparatus was tried, but failed to have the 
slightest apparent effect on the course of the balloon. It developed, 
however, one unexpected quality — it enabled the aeronauts to make 
the balloon revolve either to the right or to the left, according to 
the way in which the fan was worked. In the opinion of the 
Government officer it quite failed to fulfil its original object. 
After making a low dip over the Essex marshes by letting out gas, 
and repeating the trial without success^the ballast was discharged, 
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and the ‘balloon ascended to an altitude of two miles. The sky being 
hazy, this carried them through a thick cloud, which quite hid the 
earth from sight, and gave the voyagers a splendid view of the 
sun’s effect upon the upper surface of the clouds. After enjoying 
this for a while they opened the valve, and dropped down, alight- 
ing safely, at seven o’clock, on the farm of Mr. Morris, at Cray’s 
Hill, nine miles from Romfoid and four miles from Pitsea Station, 
on the Tilbury and Southend line. Experiments are now being 
made by the Balloon Committee at Woolwich to ascertain the best 
means of inflating a balloon on a field of battle. The special 
object of these inquiries is to introduce an aeronautical system of 
reconnoitring, or of taking observations during action. 

— Military Art. — The men of the Royal Engineers at 
Chatham have been paraded on the Great Lines, and performed a 
variety of evolutions m the presence of Miss Thompson, the 
painter of the 66 Roll-Call,” who is about to paint another military 
piece, and has obtained the sanction of the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief to inspect the Royal Engineers from time to 
time. On this, the second visit that the artist has made to 
Chatham for this purpose, she was accompanied by Colonel J. F. M. 
Browne, C.B., Deputy Adjutant-General of the Royal Engineers, 
and other officers of the War Office. The troops were on the Lines 
for some time, and went through a variety of movements — skir- 
mishing, forming square to resist cavalry, firing, &e. Miss 
Thompson took a number of sketches of the troops in different 
positions. She afterwards selected a number of men who are to 
attend her studio as models for various characters and positions of 
troops in her projected picture. 

27. Fatal Collision in the Channel. — The steamer “ Mil- 
banke,” homeward bound from Cartagena, was run down m the 
night off Dungeness, by the “ Hankow,” outward bound to China. 
Fourteen lives were lost, including the captain and mate, and their 
wives. 

The Milbanke ” was five miles off Dungeness at 1.30 a.m., 
the electric light being plainly visible from the deck and the 
weather fine and clear, and theie being every promise of a speedy 
termination of the voyage, which commenced on July 19. The 
“ Hankow,” in steaming down the Channel, caught the a *Mil- 
banke ” stem on, and, striking her amidships, penetrated half-way 
through her hull. The alarm was given to the watch below, but 
before they could get on deck the “ Milbanke ” sank, and only 
those of the ciew who weie in the cabins on deck appear to have 
been saved. Twelve of them contrived to climb on board the 
# u Hankow ” before she was able to back out, and four more were 
subsequently picked up by one of her boats, which was lowered as 
quickly as possible after the accident. The crew numbered twenty- 
eight hands, exclusive of Mrs. Smith, the wife of the captain, and 
Mrs. Neill, the wife of the mate. They, although aroused from 
bed immediately after the collision, were drowned, with their 
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husbands, so that, with twelve of the crew, fourteen lives in all 

wei ®g 0S p ATAL Thunderstorm.— Shortly after midnight a thunder- 
storm of alarming seventy passed over St. Albans and the neigh- 
bourhood Mr. W. Raymond, living at Manor Hall, Elstree, was 
awoke by a loud crash of thunder. Hearing screams, he rushed 
from his room and found the west gable of the house had been 
struck bylmhtning. On proceeding further he found the nursery 
in flames, and opening a door leading to his children’s room he 
found that a chimney-stack had fallen through the roof on to a 
bed occupied by the two nursemaids. He dragged them out, hut 
both were dead. Messengers were sent for the engines ; but before 
their arrival Mr. Ransome, of Shenley Lodge, brought over one of 
Dennis’s portable pneumatic fire extinguishes, and put out the 
flames. In the north of England and in Scotland the storm was 
very destructive. 

G-heat Fire at Liverpool.— T he landing-stage on the 

Mersey has just been almost totally destroyed by fire. The fire 
broke out at three this afternoon, and was burning till early next 
morning. The whole length of the stage, which had been recently 
completed by the addition of a new poition adjoining the old 
George’s and the more recent Piince’s stage, was nearly a quarter 
of a mile, and the cost of the stiucture was a quarter of a million 
sterling. It is conjectuied that the origin of the fire was a gas 
explosion underneath the newly-added portion, which was being- 
fitted with gaspipes. The fiie spread quickly underneath the 
deck of the stage, catching the timber-woik ovei the pontoon. A 
few weeks since the George’s stage was moved and united with 
the Prince’s stage, and a structure was thus formed that was unri- 
valled m the world. It was upwards of 2,000 ft. in length, and 
joined by seven budges, one of which, the pontoon bridge, is 
590 ft. m length and 38 ft. m bieadth. The principle adopted in 
the construction of the Prince’s and George’s stages was employed 
in that of the additions made to it, the woodwork of which was 
impregnated with cieosote for the purpose of rendering it less 
liable to the action of the water, and tar was plentifully used 
between the planks and elsewhere, and this, of course, made' the 
upper part of the structure exceedingly inflammable. 

29. The Summer Manceutres. — The last engagement of the 
summer drills was fought on Wednesday, on Kettlebury Hill and 
Hankly Common. It proved to be one of the most interesting 
that has taken place. Major-General Smyth’s command mustered 
altogether 6,969 men, 1,118 horses, and 24 guns; whilst Prince 
Edward, who occupied a very formidable line of defence, had under 
his personal supervision 6,139 men, 1,330 horses,, and 24 guns. A 
sharp look-out was kept in the neighbourhood of Thursley, from 
which point it was expected the enemy would make their principal 
attack. So confident was Prince Edward that the battle would be 
fought along the chain of heights running through Hankly to Til- 
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ford that he massed his two brigades at this point for the purpose 
of meeting the enemy. Somewhat to his astonishment, Colonel 
Thesiger, at the head of Smyth’s second brigade, made a feint 
upon the Prince’s right, which, owing to the position they occu- 
pied, proved unsuccessful. Thesiger withdrew his men under cover 
of the woods in front. Herbert, throwing his biigade forward 
from Thursley, renewed the action by attempting to outflank on 
the left. He felt his left flank in vain, but at the same time it 
was evident that he had a purpose in view in doing so. He was 
gradually working round that flank, when, all of a sudden, amid 
the deafening fire of the artillery and the rattling volleys of 
Bingham’s brigade, together with two battalions of the Guards, 
which had been brought up from the right on purpose to protect 
the left, the sound of the Snider was heard among the rugged 
knolls of the Devil’s Jump. From that moment the battle was 
lost. Colonel Thesiger threw his whole brigade against the two 
weakened battalions which Punce Edward had left upon the Jump, 
driving them from their position, and marched quietly in rear of 
the Prince’s whole army until he effected a junction with General 
Herbert, when, of course, he changed his front, which then raked 
the whole right of the Prince’s lines. The result is that Major- 
General Piince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, who it was intended 
should have won a great victory, was most ignominiously defeated. 

— One Year’s Railway Accidents. — Captain Tyler, in his 
general report on railway accidents in 1873, states that altogether 
247 casualties formed the subject of inquiry during the twelve 
months. The total number of passenger journeys having been 
455,272,000, the proportion of passengers killed was, in lound 
numbers, 1 to 2,845,450, and of passengers injured 1 to 260,155 ; 
and the proportions of passengers killed and injured from causes 
beyond their own control were respectively 1 in 11,381,800 and 1 
in 299,127. This was a decrease on the average of the number 
killed and an increase of the number injured from causes beyond 
their own control in the previous three years, in which the propor- 
tions were 1 to 11,123,931 killed, and 1 to 357,000 injured. Of 
the officers and servants of railway companies there were in pro- 
portion to the total number employed— say 250,000— killed from 
all causes 1 out of 323, and injured 1 out of 213; but accidents 
to servants do not appear in many cases even now to have been 
reported by certain of the railway companies ; and their numbers 
would, if the whole truth could be ascertained, be considerably 
increased. 

31 . The Goodwood Meeting, which occupied the last week of 
this month, was singularly barren of interest. The withdrawals of 
King laid, Boiard, and Flageolet rendered the Cup far less im- 
portant than usual, and, as Organist fell lame in the course of the 
race the finish was left to Doncaster and Kaiser. The former was 
conceding 7 lb.; but though he ran a little shiftily at the finish, 
he won pretty cleverly by a neck, affording one more proof that 
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Kaiser is an overrated horse, and does not really care for a strongly 
run race over a long course. M. Lefevre’s Mirliflor, improving 
greatly on his Ascot form, secured the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, 
■which was worth 2,200 £., and, thanks to a magnificent piece of 
riding by Foidham, Trombone (9 st. 6 lb.) just beat Modena 
(8 st. 7 lb.) and a large field for the Chichester Stakes. 

— The Loss of the “British Admiral.” — News has been 
received at Plymouth of the loss of the 44 British Admiral,” a new 
iron steamer, bound from Liverpool to Austialia. She was on her 
fiist voyage, and had on board eighty passengers and crew. Some 
time after leaving Liverpool she lost her masts in the Bay of 
Biscay, and had to return to port for new ones. On her second 
attempt she was struck by a heavy sea, which damaged her chio- 
nometer and compasses. She failed to make a land-fall off Cape 
Otway Light on May 23, and struck on the fatal reefs of King’s 
Island, Bass’s Strait. An effort was made to wear ship, but she 
only fell broadside on the rocks. At about three a.m. forty-nine 
passengers, awakened fiom sleep, rushed on deck to find the ship 
crashing against the granite rocks, and every sea making a clean 
breach over her. One small boat was all that could be launched, 
and in this the second mate, four seamen, and three passengers 
put off. All the other boats were smashed by falling spars, and 
the rest of the passengers, who had congregated by the mizen, 
went down with the ship into deep watei within a few minutes. 
The boat capsized m the breakeis, and only thiee of the party 
managed to regain her. Mr. Nicholson, son of an ex-Premier of 
Victoria, who had been to England for his health, was among those 
lost. He might have been saved, but he lost his life m a vain 
atteinpt to save two little children from the floating wreckage. 
The third mate, startled from a sick bed, went down with the ship, 
and on coming to the surface seized a plank, on which he reached 
the shore, and was the only officer saved. The other survivors 
were Mr. O’Grady, saloon passenger ; D. Keys, J. Jones, and J. 
Harold, steerage passengers; Maggard, Bakei, and Davidson, sea- 
men. At daylight they managed to make a tent out of some 
wreckage, and were fortunate enough to find some provisions and 
spirits washed ashore. They remained on the island, after being 
found, by another seaman named Coningkam, who had escaped 
on a floating spar, until the “ Kangaroo ” ketch took them off. 
During the interval they found and buried all the bodies that 
had been washed ashore. They weie landed at Melbourne on 
June 1. 

— A Melancholy Case of Drowning took place to-day. Mr. 
Charles Edward Emery, a young artist on the Illustrated London 
News , was travelling on a “ Citizen ” steamboat on the Thames, 
and when just opposite Pimlico Pier observed a boy fall off the 
Embankment into the water. He being a good swimmer almost 
immediately buttoned his coat and jumped into the water to endea- 
vour to save the boy; but, a swift tide, running at the time, he 
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drift ed away, and within a few minutes afterwards was observed to 
pink. A servant on board the steamer, named Levitt, jumped on 
to the shore, and by catching hold of the pier the boy managed to 
lay hold of his legs, and was successfully rescued ; but the unfor- 
tunate gentleman was seen no more till half-past eight in the 
evening, when his body was dragged ashore within twenty yards 
of the spot where he jumped in. 


AUGUST. 

3. Base-Ball. — The two teams of American base-hall players 
— the Boston and Athletic —who have come to England to give 
exhibitions of the national game of their country, made their 
first appearance in London to-day at Lord’s Ground. There 
was a fair 66 ring ” at the commencement, and during the afternoon 
some 4,000 spectators were present, the day being beautifully fine. 
The game is so entirely unknown in this country that it will doubt- 
less be some time before the various points are fairly understood 
and appreciated. It is played by nine players on each side, is a 
game particularly rapid in its changes, and is replete with excite- 
ment from first to last, all the members being kept constantly 
employed. As at cricket the one side hats and the other takes the 
field ; but beyond that there is little or no resemblance between 
the two games. 

4. Ministers at Greenwich. — The Ministerial fish dinner, 
which took place at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, was taken advan- 
tage of by the leading Conservatives of the borough to give the 
Ministers a popular ovation. The High Street was decorated with 
flags; and the town, under the influence of this unwonted bunting, 
assumed qiiite a holiday appearance, the space in front of the Ship, 
near the pier, being occupied by an eager and expectant crowd. 
The fact of Ministers, at the end of their first session, coming in 
person to their great rival’s borough, and reviving a custom which 
had become quite a local institution, was evidently considered, in 
the eyes of the local quidnuncs, as an act which quite took the 
wind out of the sails of the Liheials* 

6. The Exeter Reredos. — An elaborate judgment in the 
Exeter reredos case was to-day delivered by the Dean of Arches, 
Sir Robert Phillimore. The decision appealed against was that 
the reredos he removed and the stone screen be replaced. The Dean 
of Arches reversed this decision. Taking up the points which had 
been urged, he held that the dean and chapter of a cathedral did 
not require a faculty to erect a reredos, that the bishop had no 
power to order its removal, and that if he had the power it ought 
not to be exercised, because the images were no more objectionable 
than was the crucifixion placed over the choir. The reredos will 
therefore remain, unless the decision should be reversed on appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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8. The Artillery Volunteers at Siioeburyness. — The pnzes 
won by the Volunteer Artillei is ts at Shoeburyness were distxibuted 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley. Befoie the breaking up of the camp an 
order was issued by Colonel Godby, the commandant, who stated that 
he had the gieatest pleasuie m conveying to all piesent his unqua- 
lified satisfaction with the steady and soldierlike beanng of all 
lanks, and also with the great zeal and attention shown by them 
while at dull dunng the meeting. He added that the force while 
at Shoeburyness had fully maintained the high reputation which 
it had deservedly acquired fox discipline and regularity. The scene 
of the presentation was a very inteiestmg one. The men weie 
drawn up m review order, and the grand stand, erected m a few 
hours by the Eoyal Aitillery men, was lively with flags. Sir Gar- 
net inspected the ranks, after which the four brigades marched by 
in companies, headed by the 3id Middlesex band, all the ranks in 
marching ordei leady to leturn. Speeches were made, the first 
by Colonel Harcourt, President of the Association, expressing his 
wish that the War Office would afford facilities for a double divi- 
sion next yeai extending over a foitnight — one division one week, 
the other the next. Colonel Fisher having borne testimony to the 
excellent discipline and eneigy of the volunteers, the men were 
told to stand at ease, the winning detachments being marched 
down in succession to the front of the platform, and the men step- 
ping m succession upon the dais, and receiving the trophies of their 
skill from the hands of Sir Garnet. 

— A Submarine Tunnel. — The project to construct a tunnel 
between Fiance and England is assuming a practical phase. The 
capitalists and engmeeis embaiked m this gigantic enterprise 
demand a concession of thiity yeais instead of ninety-nine, usually 
accorded to i ail way companies, and ask for neither guarantee nor 
giant. Furthei, they aie leady to advance a sum of four millions 
for pieliminaiy investigations. The piojcct in question consists 
m the immergmg of a duct on the English and French coasts, and 
the boring of tw T o long galleiies fiom each side. Of the result of 
the enterprise (says the Journal de Calais ) there can be no doubt. 
The soul of the enterpnse — with MM. Michel Chevalier, Leon 
Say, and Rothschild — is M. Lavalley, an engineer, who has sui- 
mounted the greatest difficulties m the construction of the Suez 
Canal, and without whom that gigantic enterprise could not have 
been accomplished. M. Lavalley estimates the cost of the work 
at 150,000,000 fi. ; the Engdish engineers think it will amount to 
250,000,000 fr. He suggests that this woik should be done partly 
by France and partly by England, and that to induce the two 
countries to press on this undertaking energetically there should 
be a bonus for the one which works the fastest. 

12. Disastrous Railway Accident.— One of the most destruc- 
tive railway accidents ever known m South Wales has happened at 
Raigoed station, on the Rhymney Railway. At Baigoed there is a 
junction with the Brecon and Merthyr Railway, which runs by a very 
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heavy gradient through a valley so narrow as to be a mere goige for 
some distance. There aie some large collieries on the line, some 
of them belonging to the Dowlais Iron Company. The Rhymney 
Railway Company have running powers over the line as far as Dow- 
lais Iron Works. A mineral train of forty ten-ton waggons, laden 
with coal, wub taken out of the siding of the Dowlais Iron Com- 
pany’s Vochriew Colliery, drawn by one powerful tank engine, and 
with an ordinary brake-van at the tail. A drizzling rain had come 
on, which made the lails slippery, so that the brakes would notact 
with any effect. The speed increased with such rapidity that it 
soon became evident the tram was lunning wild, and the brake 
whistles were sounded foi the alaim of everything ahead. The 
distance between Deri station and the Bargoed junction, three 
miles, was tiaveised m a few seconds over two minutes. The curves 
on this part of the line are very sharp, and nothing but the tre- 
mendous weight of the train travelling at such a speed kept the 
waggons on the line When the lunaway arrived at the junction 
road, an engine, which had several detached waggons behind it, was 
taking water at a tank on the down mam line, and into this loco- 
motive the coal train dashed with indescribable force. The sta- 
tionary engine was literally lifted off its wheels and pitched in 
exactly the same position into the ravine 1 00 feet below, while the 
engine of the runaway tram rolled over with the shock and came 
to a stop on the side of the embankment, lying on its back. The 
waggons weie crushed into one undistinguish able heap of broken 
iron and wood and coal, many of them being totally destroyed, 
while scarcely one of them escaped mateiial injury. The driver 
and fireman were killed instantly, theii lemams being aftei wards 
recoveied fiom the wreck m a dreadful condition. The biakesman 
laid himself flat upon one of the trucks of coal, and was mixed up 
in the general wreck of coal and trucks, from which, however, he 
escaped most providentially without greater injury than a few 
concussions. The guard had previously, on finding the tiain could 
not be stopped, detached his van, and so saved himself. The driver 
and fireman of the watering engine had only just time to save 
themselves by jumping from their places ; and the detached trucks, 
started by the collision, ran several miles down the main line, be- 
fore they could be stopped, having been finally thrown off the rails 
at Hengoed. The damage done to locomotive and rolling stock 
is enormous. Had the i nnaway train been a few minutes earlier it 
w 7 ould have come into collision with a Rhymney passenger train. 

— A Ouitious Lawsuit has been tried at the Biistol Assizes. 
A gentleman lesiding at Falmouth brought an action against the 
medical supei intendent of a lunatic asylum near Exeter. The 
plaintiff went mad thiough being crossed in a love affair, and was 
confined in the defendant's asylum. While there he jumped out 
of a window, and the shock, while restonng his reason, brought on 
paralysis. It was held that the defendant had not been guilty of 
negligence, and the plaintiff was nonuited. 
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— A Ladies 5 Cricket Match. — A few days ago a match at 
cricket was played between eleven ladies of the parish of Nash and 
a similar team of ladies of the parish of Cheat Harwood, Bucks, the 
match causing unusual curiosity and excitement. The Nash ladies 
scored 115 runs in one innings against 86 scored by the ladies of 
Great Harwood in two innings. Mrs. T. B. Harrup, on the Nash 
side, batted in excellent form, and, hitting out a la a W. G., 55 con- 
tubuted the tall scoie of 61 runs. 

13. The Prince of Wales at Plymouth.— - The handsome 
Guildhall which has just been completed at Plymouth was opened 
to-day by the Prince of Wales. The town had made great festive 
preparations. The stieets were planted with tiees, hung with 
flags, and spanned by triumphal aiches. 

On aniving at the new Guildhall buildings His Royal Highness 
was shown over the northern block or municipal offices. Thence 
crossing to the principal entrance of the southern block, he was 
presented with his rod of office, and formally leceived as Lord 
High Steward of the borough. An address was read by the Re- 
corder (Mr. Cole, Q.C.), to which the Prince made a suitable reply. 
Prayer having been offered, the Mayor presented the Prince with 
a beautiful silver key, with which he opened the Guildhall doors. 
The Piince, accompanied by the Mayor and principal guests, re- 
tired to the Crown Court, winch was fitted up as a reception room. 
The walls were hung with valuable works of art by ancient and 
modern masters. A banquet in the large hall followed, attended 
by nearly seven hundred ladies and gentlemen. 

The new buildings are situated in the centie of the town. 
They are planned m two blocks, with an open space between them 
moie than 100 feet wide. The whole group forms the most im- 
portant example of modem Gothic m the West of England. It is 
m the Early Pointed style. The wings are treated m bioad and 
simple masses, leading up to cential features of striking richness 
and dignity. The chief building matenal is the blue-grey local 
limestone or maible, the plinths being granite, and the dressings 
of Portland stone. Polished serpentine and gianite and the fine- 
grained Mansfield sandstone are also introduced in portions of 
the exterior. 

On the following day, the Freemasons of Devon and Cornwall 
held a United Grand Lodge of the two provinces to give the Prince 
a welcome upon his first masonic appearance among them. Nearly 
3,000 bretkien assembled, wearing craft clothing and Eoyal Arch 
jewels. They marched through the principal streets of the town 
to the Guildhall, where the lodge was opened in ancient foims. 

I he Prince, on entering the hall, took the chair, and was saluted 
as a P.G.M. ot England. The brethren then sang cc God Bless the 
Prince of Wales, 55 and followed this by enthusiastic cheering. The 
Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe read the address of welcome on behalf 
of the Provincial Grand Masters, grand officers, and brethren of 
Devon and Cornwall. The Prince, in his reply, touched with 
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much feeling upon the subject of his recovery from a seveie and 
dangerous iLlness, to which their addresb had inferred. 

15. Presentation of Colours. — New colours were presented 
to-day to the 106th Bombay Light Infantry, in the drill-ground 
at Parkhuist near Newport, I&le of Wight, by Her Imperial High- 
ness the Crown Princess of Germany. The ground was kept by 
the 101st Royal Bengal Fusilieis, and a guaicl of honour of 100 
men from the same regiment, with the Queen's colours and the 
band, was stationed at the entrance to receive the Ciown Princess 
and the Crown Piince of Geimany on their arrival. The latter 
wore the silver helmet, surmounted with a black and white feather 
plume, and the white uniform of the cuirassier regiment which he 
commands. The colours were handed to the Princess, who gave 
them to Lieutenants Boyle and Jarvis, the two officers kneeling to 
leceive-thein, and said : 44 Officers, non-commissioned officeis, and 
men of the 106th — It is not only a pleasuie but an honour to me 
to take part in the ceiemony which has caused your assembly here 
to-da} r . I feel much gratification in Inning been asked to give 
new colours to a biave regiment which has served its country well 
in India and in Persia. May new laurels be won under these 
colours wheie\er they may be carried, and may they lead you to 
victory whenever our beloved Sovereign’s honour and the safety of 
the country require it ! ” In the afternoon the regiment inarched 
into Newport and deposited the old colours in the parish church 
of St. Thomas witli the usual formalities. 

The regimental colour bears on its tattered folds the names 
44 Persia,” 44 Bushire,” and 44 Kooshab.” It disembarked at Ports- 
mouth from India in January last. 

Regattas. — The regatta of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club ended 
to-day in pleasanter weather than the visitors to Ryde enjoyed in 
the middle of the week. The Commodore’s Cup, presented by 
the Marquis of Exeter, was won by the 44 St. Ursula” schooner. 

The Royal Albert Yacht Club Regatta took place at Southsea. 
The chief prize was the Albert Cup, value 100Z., for which the 
a 44 Kiiemhilda,” 44 Oimara,” and 44 Arrow” started. The 44 Oimara” 
gave up before the end of the contest, and the 44 Kiiemhilda” se- 
cured an easy victory. A race for yawls fell to the 44 Florinda,” 
and the same vessel carried off the chief town cup on Tuesday, the 
44 Neva” and 44 Sea Belle” winning the second and third prizes re- 
spectively. The 44 Odetta” won the thirty guinea cup given by Mr. 
Ashbury for yachts which had never won a prize, the 44 Vanessa” 
the twenty-five guinea prize, and the 44 Wave” the 10Z. gold cup. 

An incident that caused a momentary alarm occurred at Cowes 
during the Regatta of the Royal Yacht Squadron. In the race 
for the Queen’s Cup two of the competing yachts were the 44 Kriem- 
hilda,” a cutter of 105 tons, belonging to Count Batthyany, and 
the schooner 44 Shark,” of 201 tons, owned by the Duke of Rut- 
land. Count Batthyany’s yacht, which had the Prince of Wales 
on board, in passing round the Nab lightship luffed right under 
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the schooners Low. The helm of the C£ Shaik" was put hard clown, 
hut as her main&lieefc had been let go she did not at once answer 
the helm. She thus crashed into the port bow of the u Kiiem- 
hilda,” smashing the bulwaiks, tearing down pait of the ero^-trees, 
and making the smaller vessel heel over so much as to put the lee 
side of her deck under watei. The Prince, with Count Munster, 
stood on deck, wiapped m an oilskm overcoat. If is Koval High- 
ness took the matter very coolly. The yachts soon got cleai, hut 
the C£ Kriemliilda” was obliged to retire fiom flic lace. 

The Thames Regatta, for professionals, took place on the 15th 
and 17th; hut, though the course had been shoitened, all races 
being rowed from Putney to Hammersmith, the entries wore 
scaicely so numerous as usual. The rule which barred any amal- 
gamation of noith and south completely spoilt the famous Tj ne 
four, as Sadler was unable to row, and the Thames scored a \ cry 
easy victory both in the fours and pairs. 

The Abyssinian Cross. — The Grand Cross of the Abyssinian 
Order of Solomon's Seal and the Holy Cross has been sent by King 
John of Ethiopia to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The 
cross, which is of pure gold from Senaar, was made expiessly for 
the Prince by order of King John, who will perhaps he better re- 
membered as our former ally, Prince Kassai, of Tigre. He met 
General Sir Robert Napier on his letmn fiom Magdala, and they 
exchanged diplomatic compliments. The ornament is composed 
of the double triangle or device of Solomon's seal, inscribed with 
the name and titles of King John, and of the Coptic cross, in 
filigree, adorned with a fine emerald and four rubies. It is thus 
emblematic of the traditional Jewish origin of the Ethiopian em- 
pire, and of its subsequent conversion to Christianity. The w r hole 
is surmounted by the ancient impeiial ciown of Ethiopia, such as 
it is represented m the portraits of the kings of the old Ethiopian 
empire, m the ancient cl mrch at Gondar. This cross has been 
brought to England by Baion de Cosson, a gentleman of Fieneh 
family, but an Englishman by biith, 'who spent last year shooting 
in Abyssinia, and passed seveial weeks with King John, in his 
camp at Ambatchaia, near Lake Tsana. 

16. An Alarming Conflagration took place to-day at Market 
Harbofough m Leicestershire, commencing in a thatched stack of 
bark in a large tan yard, situated almost in the centre of the town. 
The yard contained several thousand tons of tanning bark, and the 
burning embeis, aided by a strong south-westerly wind, were car- 
ried over the town in different directions, and falling on to the 
thatched roofs, which aie very numerous in the town, set fire to it 
in nine different places. The local volunteer fire brigade, which 
possesses three engines, being overpowered by the numerous out- 
breaks, the aid of the Leicester fixe engines was sought, but 
pending their arrival the inhabitants, by the application of an - 
almost innumerable number of wet blankets and buckets of water 
to the thatched roofs, and the more complete unroofing of some 
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premises, succeeded in effectually putting out the distant fires. 
The tan yard was entirely destioyed, and about nine buildings 
situated in different paits of the town were seriously damaged " 

17. The King of Denmark and his son Prince Waldemar ha\e 
paid a visit to Leith, arming in the Fnth of Forth m the frigate 
u Fylland.” Landing at the Victoria Dock jetty, the King "and 
the Prince proceeded in an ordinary cal) to the Douglas Hotel, 
where they were met hy the Princess of Wales. At noon the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh was presented to His Majesty, whom he wel- 
comed to the city on behalf of the eorpoiation. His lordship ex- 
pressed a desire that a deputation from the magistrates should 
have the pleasure of presenting to His Majesty an address of con- 
gratulation and welcome on the occasion of Ins visit to Edinburgh. 
At the conclusion of the Kings visit he was accompanied hack to 
Copenhagen by the Pimcess of Wales. 

IS. Plague of Ants. — The papeis contain several reports from 
the suburbs of London of a visitation of last armies of ants, both 
winged and wingless. An Ealing* correspondent saw the winged 
ants coming up through holes in the eaith m company with the 
wingless ants. At Eltham and Bexley Heath they formed large daik 
patches on the lawns. In the King’s Road, Peckham,the railings 
and stone copings were literally covered with ants, red and black. 
One correspondent states that the ants are migrating, and that as 
soon as the winged ants have found a home their wings will drop 
off. A Forest Hill correspondent, who says he has noticed m pre- 
vious years the same movement about this period of the season, 
conjectures that the winged ants are being driven out by the more 
active and useful members of the community ; he has seen on one 
particular day his lawn almost alive with the winged ants. Mi. 
AlmaiicRumsey saw them at Wimbledon station, and on aniving 
in London found another swarm on Waterloo Bridge. He went by 
the Underground Railway to South Kensington, and while walking 
to the Redeliffe Estate found the ants in swarms upon the pave- 
ment. He satisfied himself that the winged and un winged ciea- 
tures were the same insects, differing in nothing else. He thinks 
they entered the metropolis from a noitheily di lection, but they 
seem to have been nowhere more plentiful than on the south-east 
side of the Thames. 

19. The National Eisteddfod of Wales had its meeting at Ban- 
gor this year, and attracted an immense and enthusiastic audience. 
The Bishop of Bangor, who presided, claimed for W ales that, con- 
sidering her size, she had a fair share in the highest judicial and 
political posts of the empire. He pointed out that the great pri- 
mary objects of these national Welsh gatheiings were the promotion 
of the industry of the country and the elevation of the cha- 
racter of its people. They were not held m order that people might 
praise and compliment one another, hut to give a liberal and ready 
encouragement to the love of progress which was visible in the 
Welsh, and to encourage^as far as possible everything which would 
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tend to the moral and spiritual improvement of the country. A 
Welsh oration was deli vexed by Mr. Mmgan Lloyd, M.P. for the 
Angiesea Boroughs. The principal final ure of the day was the 
choral competition for a prize of forty guineas and a gold m< dal. 
These were won by the Cam anon Philharmonic Society. 

— Tim Peculiar People. — A man named Tlmma^ Ifine^ be- 
longing to the sect called “Peeuliai Peopled whose tenets forbid 
them to call in medical aid in sickness was hied before Baum 
Pigott for a misdemeanour inha\ing contributed 1 1 * the death of 
his child by neglecting to provide it with pioper food and medical 
attendance. The child died of inflammation, and it was the opinion 
of the surgeon who made a post mortem examination that ho 
might have saved its life if he had been called in. Baron Pigott 
ruled that, however mistaken the paient might June been in 3ms 
conduct, theie was nothing like intentional or culpable neglect of 
duty in it, and he was of opinion that there was no ease to go to 
the jury. A verdict of “ Not guilty ” was accordingly returned. 

22. Fatal Bathing Accident. — Mi. Clowes, a master of the 
City of London School, was drowned to-day while bathing at 
Whitby. Mr. Clowes and a young man who was bathing with him 
were both fair swimmers, but having got into a si long cui rent, and 
their strength beginning to fail, they cued for help, but the noise 
of the somewhat heavy breakers prevented their voices being 
heard. One of them was seen to be “splashing about;' 1 but this 
was looked on as an extra hit of exercise, and there seemed nothing 
unusual till Mr. Clowes sank and his companion was svn on his 
feet struggling for the shore. A gentleman ran for a boat, but it 
was half an hour before one could be brought to the spot, and then 
the body could not he found. 

24. Death on Snowdon. — The City of London School has lost 
another master by the death of Mr. Wilton on Snowdon. Mr. 
Wilton staited from Llanbens on the 10th of tins month for the 
ascent of Snowdon, and was heaid no moieof till a foitmght later, 
when his lemams were found m a cievasse on the Cupel ( ‘urig side 
of the mountain. It is supposed that m descending b\ the Capel 
Curig route to Bettwsycoed he lost his way, and so met Ins death. 

25. A Manchester Tragedy. — An ext raoi dinary sensation has 
been created at Manchester by the oecuirenee of a dreadful tra- 
gedy at one of the clubs of the city. Mr. Alexander McLean, a 
young merchant, went to Prince’s Club, in Cheapside, of which he 
is a member, and, in accordance with his usual custom, resorted to 
the committee room for the purpose of writing private letters. 
Previous to his arrival Mr. Herbert Thomas Barge, another mem- 
ber of the club, and also a young merchant, had called at the club, 
and in a somewhat excited manner asked the porter whether Mr. 
McLean was in. Mr. McLean had not been long in the club be- 
fore Mr. Barge returned, and, being informed that the gentleman 
he had asked for was now in, went upstairs. The porter saw him 
enter the room where Mr. McLean was alone writing, and before 
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closing the door noticed the two gentlemen shake hands. Scarcely, 
however, had he got to the bottom of the stairs when he heard 
three pistol-shots in rapid succession, and on rushing back to the 
committee-room he saw both gentlemen lying' on the floor, and 
blood streaming from their heads. The police weie at once called 
in, and medical aid was immediately sent for. Before the doctors 
'arrived, however, both gentlemen were dead. No papers were 
found on the deceased which threw any light on the occurrence. 
From the position of the wounds, and the tact that a six-barrelled 
revolver was found in the hand of Mr. Baige, it was evident that 
he had shot Mr. McLean and then destroyed himself. There was 
no one within hearing of the gentlemen at the time. Curiously 
enough the only other gentleman in the club at the time was Mr. 
Barge’s brother. Mr. Barge had been recently married. From 
the evidence given by his brother on the inquest, it appeared 
that the unfortunate man was of unsound mind. 

27. Tiie Beitish Association Congeess, which has been held 
at Belfast during the jiast week, was brought to a successful 
conclusion to-day with a series of exclusions in the neighbourhood. 
The meeting has been eminently* placid throughout, and unmarked 
by any sensational incident that will make it memorable above the 
three-and-foity meetings that have been held ; but a great amount 
of discussion outside was aroused by the inaugural address of the 
President, Professor Tyndall, for which we refer our readers to our 
u Science ” department. The Town Council and public bodies, in 
their corporate capacities, did very little to welcome the Associa- 
tion, but the inhabitants made ample amends. The hospitality 
dispensed by private ladies and gentlemen was simply unbounded ; 
and the visitors were made, from first to last, to feel themselves 
thoroughly at home. 

31. Alpine Accidents. — News has been received at Leeds of 
the death of Mr. J. A. Garth Marshall, of that town, on Mont 
Blanc, by falling down a crevasse along with a guide. Mr. Garth 
Marshall was accompanied by two guides in the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, when the party fell down a deep crevasse, from which one 
of the guides was able to extricate himself. Mr. Gaith Marshall 
and the other guide were killed by the fall. On the same day an 
alaiming accident happened near Pontresma. A lady ascending 
the Rosegg glacier for the purpose of gathering some specimens 
of the “ edelweiss,” the famous flower supposed to grow only at a 
height of eight or ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
slipped and partly fell partly rolled over a precipice, to a depth of 
about fifty or sixty feet. She was rescued with difficulty, and con- 
v eyed to the hotel. 

— An Exteaoedinaey Balloon Adventuee has just taken 
place. M. Duruof and his wife had undertaken to ascend on the 
31st at Calais, and the balloon was inflated and ready in the 
public square, when as the wind was blowing directly to the north- 
east — i.6., towards a tract? of ocean where no continent afforded 
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security for an aeronaut — -M. Duruof va- Anm^ly advised to po>t- 
pone Ms ascent. The mayor indeed forbade if, and the cr* >vd win 
dispersing, when some roughs began jetting the aeronaut, and de- 
termined him to seek his doom. Duruof *aid to hi- wife. ^ Let n- 
know howto die/’ and, taking her by flu* arm. led the way hack to 
the public squaie. With some difficulty lie obtained ion 

of the car, under pietence of making captive um-chK There were 
but few people about* He tilted the ear to the balloon, mounted 
into if, seated las wife bv his >ide, and the two together r»we into 
the darkness of the night. Hardly had they departed when a ny 
rose through the whole town ; people nished to the jetty, and weie 
just in time to see the balloon mounting rapidly into space, and 
journeying quickly towards the North Sea. The general emotion 
was indescribable, and more than one of the spectators was moved 
to tears. At half-past seven on this gloomy evening the balloon 
was lost sight of in the mists which veiled the horizon. The un- 
fortunate Duruof and his wife had with them neither provisions 
nor any kind of waim covering. The rash aeronauts were given up 
for lost, but news came a few days later that they had been picked 
up in the German Ocean, and landed at Grimsby. We give some 
extracts from M. Duruof’s account of the adventure: 64 At 7.55 
p.m. the balloon went up amid the acclamations of the crowd, and 
for the space of 300 metres went in a northerly direction. Our 
course then changed to the north-east, and shortly afterwards we 
saw the French and English lighthouses at sea, and we seemed to 
be going more towards England than towards Fiance. There were 
no vessels to be seen at sea, and night was coming on. I felt that 
in that case I should he obliged to make a long voyage, and must 
economise my ballast. At 4 a.m., just before sumise, I thiew all the 
light ballast out, and discovered that during the night 1 had been „ 
driven in a north-easterly dnection. Not knowing the distance 
I was from the nearest land, and fearful of being driven by another 
current to the northward, I resolved to try and lower myself on to 
a vessel. It is impossible to describe my extreme thirst, and my 
poor wife — whom I tried to console by telling her that we were 
going in the right direction — did not lose courage. I showed her 
two vessels in the dhection we were falling, and I made her un- 
derstand that we were trying to get stopped by one of them. Of 
the eight bags of ballast I had taken with me I had only discharged 
three, and I should have been able, if needful, to continue my jour- 
ney for thirteen or fourteen hours. I noticed that the smallest of 
the vessels, a fishing-smack, manoeuvred and tried to cross my 
path. The sea was veiy rough indeed. Without any fear I opened 
the valve, and descended until the ropes were trailing in the water, 
and in an instant we were past the vessel. The crew of the smack, 
however, launched their small boat, and two men rowed it towards 
ns. It was then six o’clock ; and, seeing the good will of the fisher- 
men to come to help us, I resolved to stop the speed of the balloon 
by springing the valve until the car filled with water, and thus give 
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more resistance to the progress of the balloon. However, when I 
turned round I could not see the vessel. From time to time tre- 
mendous waves broke upon the balloon, covering us with water ; 
but still the balloon resisted, and my fear then was that the bal- 
loon might burst, in which case we should assuredly have been lost. 
At seven o’clock we again sighted the smack on the horizon, and 
saw that she was pursuing us, and we noticed that by degrees she 
came closer to us. The cold was very severe, and our limbs were 
becoming benumbed. Our strength was failing us, and the hope 
of being overtaken by the smack was the only thing which gave 
strength to our arms to hold on. My wife’s limbs were benumbed, 
and at each jerk of the balloon she became weaker and weaker 
The smack continued to approach us, and was now within 500 
metres. I pointed it out to my wife, and it renewed her courage. 
What was more tiring was being obliged to hold her m my arms. 
The smack was then very near us, and I raised myself on the ropes 
and saluted the crew. They saw ns and launched their boat, being 
200 metres ahead of us. The small boat was manned by the 
master (William Oxley) and the mate. They came nearer to the 
car and took hold of the rope. At this time their boat was nearly 
sinking, on account of the strong jerks of the balloon ; hut they 
did not lose coinage, and, taking hold of my wife’s hand, dragged 
her as best they could into their boat. I saw the danger they were 
in, and I began to cut the ropes that were following the balloon. 
I had cut the greater part of them when I was dashed against the 
boat, into which I had let myself fall. I, like my wife, lay helpless 
at the bottom of the boat. The men let go the ropes of the car, 
and the balloon rushed off at a mighty speed towards Norway. The 
boat returned to the smack ; we were put on board and taken into 
t the cabin, and a good fire did not fail to bring us round. We have 
only to thank the men for their care and the kindness showed to 
us during the voyage to Grimsby.” M. Duruof’s balloon was landed 
some days afterwards at Hull, having been picked up by a fishing- 
smack at sea, about 250 miles from the Humber, and 100 from 
the Norwegian coast. — A medal and a reward in money were sub- 
sequently given by the French Government to the captain and 
mate of the fishing-smack who rescued M. Duruof and his wife. 

— Death fhom Soda-wateb. — A curious case is reported from 
Lennoxtown on good authority. A lady in delicate health was 
ordered to drink freely of soda-water. She did so, and shortly 
afterwards manifested all the symptoms that would attach to a 
patient suffering from the effects of poisoning. Suspicion even- 
tually fell on the soda-water. A bottle was sent for analysis to Dr. 
Wallace, Glasgow, with the result that the aerated liquid was found 
to contain lead in the proportion of nine-tenths of a gram in a 
gallon. The effect of that is stated in the following sentence in 
Dr* Wallace’s report : tc Ordinary drinking water is considered dan- 
gerous if it contains one-tenth of a grain of lead per gallon, and 
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some authorities consider even one-twentieth of a grain deleterious 
to the health if the water is used continuously for a series uf weeks 
or months.” In the ca?>e referred to, the patient diank thiV soda- 
water to the extent of six or seven bottles daily, swallowing in the 
same time no less than three-eighths of a grain of lead. 


SEITEMBEIL 

2, Loro Eirox and the Freemasons. — At a Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons of England, held at the Hall m (Heal Queen Street 
on Wednesday night, the Grand Secretary lead a letter from the 
Marquis of Bipon, Grand Master, stating that the winter found 
himself no longer able to discharge the duties of that office, and 
must therefore resign it* Upon the motion of the Grand Eegis~ 
trar, it was agreed to accept, with x egret, the resignation of his 
lordship ; and a letter from the Kail of Carnarvon, Deputy Grand 
Master, which pointed out that the government of the craft would 
now devolve on the Prince of Wales, a& Past Grand Master, hav- 
ing been read, a deputation was appointed to invite His Koval 
Highness to act as Grand Master until a new election should take 
place. At a subsequent meeting the Prince was formally elected 
Grand Mastei. The Marquis of Eipon’s rethement was occasioned 
by his conversion to the Church of Borne, an announcement which 
caused great astonishment and commotion in political and aristo- 
cratic circles. 

5. A Serious Eailway Collision oeemred near Preston to- 
day. A goods tram was standing on the main line at Maiullamb, 
near Pieston, and this had brought to a standstill a special tiain 
of fourteen oi fifteen empty carriages, on the way hum Blackpool to 
Manchester. While these tiams were blocking the way, a return 
excursion train came up from Blackpool, on the waj to* East Lan- 
cashire and Yoikshire, and at a busk speed dashed into the empty 
tram. The shock is described as temble; the brake-van and car- 
riage at the end of that train were smashed, and the engine of the 
excursion train, which consisted of seven or eight carriages, had 
the buffers and funnel broken and front part damaged. Fifteen 
passengers in the excursion train were more or less injured, and 
all received a very severe shaking. The explanation given of the 
cause of the accident is that the distance signal was down, and that 
the “ home” signal is indistinctly seen at that part of the line. 

6. A Public Funeral took place on the 6th in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The body of John Henry Foley, the sculptor, who 
died last week at Hampstead, was conveyed thence to Burlington 
House, where the members and associates of the Eoyal Academy 
formed a small' and unassuming procession to follow it to St. 
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Paul’s. After the service had been simply performed, without 
music, by the Cathedral clergy, the coffin was lowered into the 
crypt. 

10. The Work of the London School Board. — A School 
Board school has been opened at St. James Street, Camberwell, 
by Sir Charles Eeed, the Chairman of the London School Board. 
It will accommodate 590 children, and cost, including the site, 
7,186Z. Sir Chailes Eeed opened another school, on the following 
day, at Tottenham Eoad, Kmgsland, which will accommodate 726 
children, at a cost, including site, of 12,300/. At the opening of 
the Camberwell school, Sir Chailes gave an account of the woik 
of the London School Board, and replied to some of the criticisms 
which have been passed upon it. He was ready, he said, to prove 
with mathematical accuracy that in every school the Board had 
built, after full consideration, two points had been affirmatively 
proved — the presence of the children and the needs of the district. 
He calculated that the cost of the schools amounted to between 
1U. and 12/. per head of the children educated in thorn ; a lower 
proportion than that expended on the schools in Manchester and 
Sheffield. The Board had in this district twenty-one visitors, 
who weie charged with the duty of going from house to house 
where children were living, and if the children were not going to 
school, to find the cause, and to try and induce the parents to com- 
ply with the law. These visitors had no light to say to which 
school the children should go, but only that they should go to 
school. This was called u compulsion,” but he called it persuasion, 
for compulsion only was used when paients lefused or neglected 
to send their children. Where the neglect was found a “ Notice 
A” was issued, and on the issue of rather more than 3,000 of these 
notices no fewer than 2,311 children came to school. In all, on 
the issue of notices A and B m Lambeth — the B notice being, that 
unless the child came to school the parent would have to attend 
before the committee or a magistrate — 5,057 children came to 
school. Thus it would be seen that the twenty-one visit ois had 
done their duty by getting to school 5,057 children without moie 
pressure than a notice. Some of these children had gone to Board 
schools, but more than a third of the number to denominational 
schools ; so that the Board was doing good to those schools at the 
same time that it was filling its own. At the present time, it was 
known to the Boaid that there were 9,099 children in this distiict 
not in any school, and there were 14,603 childien in the district 
in non-efficient schools. 

Mr. E. H. Currie, who followed, said, that the average cost of 
the sixty schools already built and opened by the London Board 
— and this one made the sixty-fourth — had been 9/. 13s. 4 d. per 
child. This meant the cost, he particularly desired they should 
notice, of the permanent new schools, without taking account of 
the temporary ones. 

10. Terrible Eailway Catastrophe near Norwich. — The rail- 
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* way accidents of the present summer, though by no means rare 
or unattended by loss of life, have up to this time been mild 
compared with those which startled the public in such rapid 
succession last year. To-day, however, this comparative secunty 
in travelling has been rudely shaken by the most frightful rail- 
way disaster we have been called upon to record since that 
which occurred at Abergele in the year 1868. The particulars 
of the catastrophe are as follows : — 

A tiain carrying mails to Norwich leaves Great Yarmouth 
every evening at 8.46, and is joined at Reedham, twelve miles 
from Norwich, by another train from Lowestoft. This junction 
was effected that night in the ordinary course, and the combined 
train proceeded to Brundall, three stations further on. Here it 
had to wait, because the line is single, until the arrival of the 
evening express train from Norwich to Great Yarmouth, or until 
permission should be given to the engine-driver to proceed. A 
mistaken order from Mr. T. Cooper, the night-inspector at Nor- 
wich station, allowed the down express to leave Norwich, while 
the combined mail-tiain fiom Great Yarmouth was suffered to 
come .on from Biundall. The consequence was that the doomed 
trains met at Thorpe, nearly two miles from Norwich, and ran 
headlong into each other. The lails were slippery from rain ; 
theie was a slight curve in the line at the fatal spot, so that 
the lights of neithei train could be seen ; there was no time to 
apply the brakes, and the two engines rushed at 'each other at 
full speed. The engine drawing the combined mail-train was one 
of the most appioved modern construction and of great powei. 
The engine drawing the train fiom Norwich was a lighter one, 
but had acquired, with its tram, a considerable momentum. In 
the crash which followed the collision, the funnel of the first 
engine was earned away, and the engine from Norwich rushed 
on the top of its assailant, some of the carnages of each train 
following, until a pyramid was formed of the locomotives, the 
shattered carnages, and the wounded, dead, or dying passengers. 

The express tiam consisted of fourteen carnages, and the 
mail-train of thiiteen, so that the two trains were pretty nearly 
equal in weight. It is certain, however, that the mail-tiam must 
have had a much greater momentum. Both dnvers had leason 
for putting on inci eased speed, believing as they did that each 
train was waiting for the other ; but the engine of the mail-train 
was heavier and moi e powerful than that of the express, besides 
which there is a slight decline all the way to Brundall. It is 
thought that the speed of the up mail could not have been less 
than from thirty to thirty-five miles an hour, while the rate at 
which the expiess was travelling would be fiom twenty to 
twenty-five miles. The two engines and tenders weighed, one 
forty-five, the other forty tons. This made some eighty tons of 
metal hurled, almost, through the air from opposite points, to 
say nothing of the dead weight of the train behind. Mathema- 
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ticians may calculate with this weight and velocity what was 
the force exerted at the point of impact. People living close 
by thought they heard a thunder-peal. The darkness of the 
night, the heavy rain that was falling, and a slight curve round 
which the mail-train was making its way must have prevented 
the two drivers from seeing each other’s lights till the trains 
were close together. How this was m reality can never he 
known, as the four poor fellows who manned the two locomo- 
tives, and could alone hear witness, were killed in a moment. 
Besides the four firemen, sixteen passengeis were killed on the 
spot, or died before the night was over, and about fifty were 
seriously wounded, of whom five died in the course of a few 
days, making a total of twenty-five killed. 

There was no difficulty m finding the cause of the catastrophe, 
the ceitain approach of which was indeed known at the Noiwich 
station before it happened, so that every possible provision was 
immediately made foi the relief of the sufferers. The line from 
Norwich to Brundall is a single one, and the up maiL fiom 
Yai mouth is bound to wait at Brundall for the arrival of the 
down express, unless telegraphed for m consequence of the ex- 
press being behind time. On this occasion the telegraphic 
message, which had been written by the inspector but not yet 
signed, was sent, through some mistake, by the telegraph clerk ; 
and a few minutes later the inspector, not knowing that the 
message had gone, allowed the down express, which had arrived 
rather behind time, to proceed. Haidly had he done so, when 
he discovered that the fatal message had been sent. A second 
message was immediately despatched to Brundall to stop the 
mail if possible; but the answer came back, “Mail gone,” and 
nothing remained but to make what preparations time would 
allow to meet the Inevitable catastrophe. On the inquest held 
at Norwich afterwards, a verdict of “Manslaughter” was given 
against both Cooper, the inspector, and Robson, the telegraph 
clerk : at the inquest held by the county coroner, Robson only 
was pronounced guilty. . It may be some encouiagement to ner- 
vous railway travellers to learn that it is possible to meet with 
even such an accident as this without being so much as aware 
of it. We are told that two gentlemen who were in the last 
carriage of one of the encountering trains, finding themselves 
stopped not far from the spot to which they were bound, thought 
there was some unimportant delay, and that they might as well 
get out and walk to their destination, which they did. It was 
not till next morning that they heard of the catastrophe. 

12. An Atrocious Murder has been committed at Aldershot, 
the victim being Captain John Dent Bird, 20th Hussars, and his 
murderer a private in D Troop of the same regiment named 
Thomas Smith. The troop, which was commanded by the de- 
ceased officer, was undergoing its annual course of musketry 
and twenty men had marched from barracks for the 
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purpose of firing tlieir second peiiod in the thixd class — that is, 
at 250 and 300 yards. Sergeant Fairhead, the non-commissioned 
officer m charge of the left squad, had just delivered his first 
shot, and was stooping to record it on the register which lay on 
a camp stool just to the front, when a shot was fired close at his 
side, and he felt the bullet almost touch his face. Captain Bnd, 
who was standing three or four feet in advance, and midway 
between the two squads, received the contents of the carbine in 
his right shoulder-blade, the bullet passing through his body and 
coming out at the breast. He sank gradually to the ground, 
turning completely over on his back m his fall, and Sergeant 
Faiihead thought he had a fainting fit ; but on the captain 
pointing to his breast and unbuttoning his patrol jacket he per- 
ceived that he had been shot. The sergeant asked him, cc Who 
did it ? ” and he thought the very faint reply given was, cfi I 
don’t know.” He then, turning to the squad, asked, “ Who 
fired that shot?” to which no reply was made, the men for the 
moment being apparently dumbfounded. Walking up to Smith, 
Fairhead put his hand on his shoulder and said, 66 Tom Smith, 
was that you fired that shot ? ” To which Smith replied, “ I 
done it ; who else do you think did?” at the same time un- 
buckling his waist-belt, and throwing his carbine on the ground 
as a token of sui render. 

A surgeon was immediately on the spot, but nothing could be 
done, and Captain Bird expired m five minutes. Smith was com- 
mitted for wilful murder. He said that he fired the shot by ac- 
cident, but the evidence on the inquest went against that ex- 
planation, and his motive for the act, if premeditated, is supposed 
to be the sentence to seven days’ confinement to bai racks for in- 
subordination lately passed on him by Captain Bird. The unfor- 
tunate officer was only thiity-two years of age. 

Blondin and Madame Goddard Shipwrecked. — A gentleman 
who was a passenger by the “ Flint shne,” which was wrecked in 
Tories Straits while on her voyage to Sydney, gives an account 
of the disaster, m which he says : — 

fi£ All the female passengers, amongst whom was Madame Ara- 
bella Goddaid, were got into the lifeboat first ; then their husbands 
and friends were permitted to go down, the crew having been 
previously told off to their lespective boats. ... We started for 
the town at about six p.m., and from this hour I can only tell you 
how the lifeboat with all the women got along. In this boat 
we had two great celebrities, Madame Arabella Goddard and 
Blondin. With wind and tide in our favour, we got along very 
comfortably with eight oars, most of the rowers being passengers 
( the Malays not proving much use), until about nine p.m., when 
deluging showers of rain came on, which drenched every one in 
the boat, the ladies suffering very much from the cold, wet, and 
fatigue. The rain was so thick that it was impossible to see the 
land to steer to, consequently we had* to leave off pulling while 
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it lasted, and we dared not go ashore, as the blacks here are very 
dangerous. However, this night they did ns good service, as 
they had some fires on one 'of the hills which materially assisted 
ns in finding ont the course. About twelve, midnight, the lights 
of the town being distinguished by the second officer, we hailed 
them with a shout of joy, as we then knew we were on the right 
course. The ladies plucked up courage, and the babies m the 
boat began to cry most piteously — the poor little creatures were 
almost starved with cold and hunger. After a heavy night’s 
work we amved at Townsville at half-past two a.m., June 21, 
and a smaller boat having arnved half-an-hour before us, we 
found Mr. Burns, the agent, xeady to meet us at the wharf. He 
told us off to the nearest hotels, which happened to be pxetty 
full, so that most of us had to lie on sofas until morning. . . . 
Mr. Blondin returned to the ship on Tuesday, 22nd, to see about 
his heavy baggage and apparatus, but was informed that nothing 
could be taken out of the hold, as they wanted weight m that 
paiticular pait of the vessel. Madame Goddard is m the same 
fix with hei piano and valuable baggage. I hear that their con- 
joined effects aie valued at 4,000Z., and are not insured.” 

18. A Fungus Exhibition was opened in Abeuleen to-day. 
The idea of the exhibition was first suggested by the Rev. Mr. 
Feiguson, of New Pitsligo, m the “ Scottish Naturalist” for April. 
The suggestion was readily taken up by fungologists and men of 
science, and the result was an exhibition which gentlemen en- 
titled to speak with authority say was never equalled in this 
country. The specimens numbered about 7,000. Almost every 
county in Scotland made large conti ibutions, while England and 
Wales sent a number of exhibits. In fact, almost eveiy fung- 
ologist in Britain contributed specimens. A considerable poi- 
tion of the fungi belonged to the larger classes, but there were 
also collections of micioscopic fungi, and impoitant additions to 
the Biitish flora. Several species of fungi new to science were 
exhibited. 

19. Launch of the 44 Deutschland.” — This fine new ironclad 
frigate of the German Imperial Navy was to-day launched on 
the Thames. The “ Deutschland” has been built by Mr. J. D. 
A. Samuda, M.P., of Poplar (of the well-known firm of Samuda 
Bi others), at his shipbuilding establishment at Poplar. This 
vessel, and also a sister ship, the 44 Kaiser,” already launched and 
now nearly completed, were contracted for about two years ago, 
to be built for the Imperial German Government. The “Deutsch- 
land” was designed by Mr. E. J. Reed, the late Chief Constructor 
of the English Admiralty. Her general featuies and arrange- 
ments are similar to oui ironclad “ Ileicules.” The vessel was 
chnstened by Baroness Yon Sclnoetter, who stated that she had 
received the special command of the German Emperor to undei- 
take this interesting ceremony. The anangements were perfect, 
and included a mechanical contrivance by which the dog-shores 
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were disengaged by the lady herself cutting a small rope fastening, 
and thus actually launching the vessel herself without assistance 
of any sort. 

15. The Doncaster Races commenced with the Fitzwilliam 
Stakes, which Blenheim won easily enough against Thorn and 
Wallsend. The race for the St. Leger Stakes was run on the 16th, 
the horses coming to the goal in the following order : — 

Mr Launde’s Apology, by Adventurer — Manchagora (J. Osborne) . , 1 
Sir R Bulkeley’s Leolmus (T Osborne) ....... 2 

Mr. W. R. Marshall’s Trent (T Cannon) . .3 

Mr. J. Astley’s The Scamp (Jewitt) .4 

The race was run at a tiemendous pace from start to finish, the 
time, 3 min. 16 sec., being the fastest on record. The great fea- 
ture of the week was the success of the Middleham stable, which 
swept all before it with Apology, Holy Fiiar, and Lily Agnes. 
Since Blair Athol came striding home through the rain just ten 
years ago, no Northern animal has won the St. Legei ; and the 
scene as Apology passed the post and returned to the weighing- 
room baffles all description. The Alexandra Plate was won by 
Holy Fiiar, and the Doncaster Cup by Lily Agnes. 

16. Aquarium at Southport.— The Pavilion Winter Gardens 
and Aquarium that have been provided foi Southport, a place of 
sea-side residence that is each year growing m favour with the 
Lancashiie people, was formally opened to-day. There was a large 
assemblage, including the Mayors of Southport and several neigh- 
bouring towns. A leading feature of the day’s proceedings was a 
lecture by Mr. Frank Buckland. The gardens and aquarium are 
owned by a limited company, the inhabitants of the town being 
the principal shareholders. They occupy about nine acres of 
ground, with a large sea-frontage. The tanks m the aquarium, 
which are variously furnished, are supplied with water by engines 
capable of raising 10,000 gallons per hour. 

— The Plymouth High School for Girls was opened on 
the same day by an addiess from the Bishop of Exeter. This 
school is the first of a series intended to be started for the pur- 
pose of advancing the higher education of girls m the West of 
England. It is unsectarian in ehaiacter, and the council of ma- 
nagement includes members of several denominations, the bishop 
being president. 

— The International Congress of Orientalists held its 
second annual meeting this week at the Eoyal Institution, Albe- 
marle Street, under the presidency of Dr. Birch, F.E.S., Keeper of 
Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. Interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered on subjects of Onental science in the dif- 
ferent sections, and at the close of the week the Lord Mayor 
entertained the members of the Congress at the Mansion House. 
A great variety of nationalities were represented on the occasion. 

21. Balloon Trie. — One of the quickest balloon trips on 
record was made to-day from the Crystal Palace. The balloons 
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Duke of Edinburgh and La Continent — the former containing Mr. 
Charles Spencer and Mr. Lithgoe. the latter Mr. Wiight and Mr. 
Webb — left the grounds of the Palace at 4.40 p.m., passing over 
Forest Hill, New Cross, Isle of Dogs, Stratford, and Chigwelb 
There they parted company, the descent of La Continent being 
watched by Messrs. Spencer and Lithgoe from the Duke of Edin- 
burgh at a height of 2,000 feet from the earth. There was a 
strong under-cmrent blowing, and the balloon was dragged over 
several fields, giving its occupants some awkwaid bumps before it 
was landed. The Duke of Edinburgh continued its journey over 
Epping and Saffron Walden to Haverhill, where Messrs. Spencer 
and Lithgoe ventured to descend ; but, owing to the thick wood- 
lands, they were compelled to make another ascent, again passing 
through the clouds at an altitude of two and a half miles, and at 
a speed of sixty miles per hour. The Wash and the G-erman 
Ocean now appeared in sight, and it was determined to descend. 
The valve was opened, and the balloon rapidly descended, the 
grapnels soon feeling the ground. Suddenly a sharp tug was felt, 
and upon the occupants looking out from the balloon it was seen 
that the giapnel had torn up a small oak, and was dragging it along 
the ground. The balloon ultimately reached the ground in safety, 
but not till Messrs. Spencer and Lithgoe had experienced a severe 
shaking, the distance (seventy miles) having been accomplished 
in one hour and twenty minutes. 

24. The Bessemer Saloon Steamer was successfully launched 
this afternoon at Hull from the yard of Earle’s Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company. This vessel is built, like the twin ship 
Castalia, with a view to secure her passengers against the horrors 
of sea-sickness ; but the principle upon which she is constructed is 
entirely different*. The Bessemer has very much the appearance 
of a broastwork turret-ship. She is shaped alike at bow and stern ; 
and for 48 ft. from each end, she has a freeboard of about 3 ft. 
only. Her total length at the water-line is 350 ft. ; and the raised 
central portion, rising 8 ft. above the low bow and stem, is 254 ft. 
long, and extends the whole width of the vessel, 60 ft. over all. 
In the centre is a “ swinging saloon,” 70 ft. long, and it is hoped 
that the passengers who occupy this saloon, which is fitted up with 
every comfoit, will be entirely free from the pitching and. rolling 
motions of the vessel. It remains to be seen whether either of 
these ingeniously contrived vessels will secure us immunity from 
the sufferings of the sea-passage. 

26. A Surterrranean Fire has been burning for some little 
time past in some unoccupied land at Sheffield. It seems that the 
owner of the land in question, in order to level its somewhat 
uneven original surface for building purposes, had an immense 
quantity of slag and waste furnace material tipped on to it, the 
material being obtained from tbe blast furnaces of the Atlas 
, Works. The roads werq also made in the same way. A few days 
ago* it was noticed that the whole, area — embracing probably the 
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greater part of an acre — was burning, the fire, doubtless, origina- 
ting in the slag, &c., being .thrown down in a heated condition. 
Steam also evaporated from the surface, and penetrated into the 
cellars and other parts of the houses just above. An excessively 
offensive smell pervaded the atmosphere of these dwellings, the 
inhabitants of which were afraid of ultimate suffocation. An ex- 
amination was made, and it was found that the waste “made 
ground ” and parts of the long length of road were not only burn- 
ing, but in a red-hot stake. Arrangements were at once entered 
into with the Sheffield Water Works Company, from whose mains 
a copious supply was poured on the surface. As soon as the water 
spread over the fiery mass, a series of explosions took place. Since 
then, the supply of water has been constantly kept flowing, with 
the effect of considerably reducing the fire. The sewer has been 
opened and puddled up, so as to prevent the effluvia and steam 
entering the dwelling-houses, and deep trenches have been cut in 
various directions to obviate any possibility of the file extending. 
In parts the ground has been completely burned away for a depth 
of seven or eight feet, and we are informed that the total depth of 
the “tip” through which the smouldeiing fire has obtained a 
hold is not less than twelve or thirteen yards. The smface is 
still exceedingly hot in some places. 

28. Bicycle Trip. — Mr. James Wood, of the Pickwick Bicycle 
Club, has accomplished a journey on his bicycle, from London to 
Bath and back in thiity-seven hours, having been in the saddle 
two whole days and one night, with short intervals for meals and 
one hour of sleep. 

— The Duke of Edikburg-h at Liverpool. — The visit of his 
Eoyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to Liverpool, for the com- 
bined purposes of attending the Liveipool Musical Festival, open- 
ing the new building of the Seamen’s Orphanage, and laying the 
foundation-stone of the Art Gallery, took place this week. The 
Art Gallery is to be erected at a cost of 20,000 by Mr. Walker, 
the Mayor of Liverpool, for the benefit of the public. After laying 
the first stone of the building in the presence of a large concourse 
of spectators. His Eoyal Highness went to the Kensington parade- 
ground^ to review the assembled Artillery and Bifle Volunteers, 
numbering 3,500, under Colonel J. C. Jones, He was thence 
conducted to the residence prepared for him, as guest of the Li- 
verpool Corporation. This was in Newsham House, the mansion in 
Newsham Park belonging to the town, and commonly occupied by 
the Judges during the Assizes. The Duke was present the fol- 
lowing day at the Musical Festival, and on the 30th he formally 
opened the Liverpool Seamen’s Orphanage, which has been recently 
erected in Newsham Park, at a cost of 25,O00L 

30. Murder and S'uicibe at Plymouth. — A murder and sui- 
cide under very distressing and peculiar circumstances occurred at 
Plymouth to-day, a man killing his wife^and taking his own life 
whilst waiting in a solicitor’s office for the rectification of a 
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deed of separation between them. The murderer and his vic- 
tim were called Thomas, and the husband, a retired builder of 
Portsea, had settled at Plymouth with his wife but a few months 
since, and they were apparently very well to do ; but they lived 
very unhappily together, the husband being jealous and ad- 
dicted to drink. The wife was frequently beaten severely, and her 
face was covered with scars from her injuries. At length she 
determined to separate from her husband, but he objected to a 
deed being drawn up, principally on the ground of the division of 
the wife’s property. Afterwards, however, he gave way, and they 
met at Messrs. Whiteford and Bennett’s offices to sign the deed. 
They were together for some time, and then the husband left, and 
Mrs. Thomas told one of the clerks that she feared her husband 
would do her an injury. Little notice was taken of this, and the 
woman was left alone. The husband, having procured a razor, 
returned to the office stealthily, and at once cut his wife’s throat 
and then his own. Within a few minutes both husband and wife 
died without saying a single word about the distressing affair. At 
the inquest held on the bodies the jury leturned a verdict that 
“ Amelia Thomas was murdered by her husband, who afterwards 
committed suicide whilst in an unsound state of mind.” 

— An Armless Woman. — A remarkable account is given by 
a local journal of an armless woman, of Jevington, Sussex, who has 
been recently married. She is a very good reader, writes very 
nicely and rapidly, is a member of the choir of the parish church, 
and has learnt to play upon a conceitina, her feet, and especially 
the left foot, being the implements which take the place of hands. 
Amongst other things she manages to do fine needlework and 
fancy embroidery for sale. She ‘is a skilful cook and dresses her- 
self completely with very little aid. Most of her work is performed 
sitting on the ground. 


OCTOBER. 

2. Explosion on the Regent’s Canal. — Shortly before five 
o’clock this morning a dreadful explosion, which alarmed nearly 
the whole of the metropolis, occurred on the Regent’s Canal. 

Five of the small boats known as “ fly barges,” about half the 
size and draught of a Thames lighter, started from the City Basin 
of the Regent’s Canal Company in charge of a steam-tug. They 
were laden with general merchandise, consisting of nuts, coffee, 
sugar, rice, &c. ; the middle boat, called u The Tilbury,” being 
stored with four tons of blasting powder. Each boat was in charge 
of three men — a captain and two helpers — the small vessels being 
the property of the Grand Junction Canal Company. They passed 
the Zoological Gardens, and were near what is known as the 
North Lodge Bridge, when the barge containing the powder ex- 
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ploded with, a tremendous noise, blowing the boat containing it 
to atoms. The bridge is situated at the end of the Avenue Road, 
and opposite to the Regent’s Park Baptist College, and at its foot 
was the lodge from which it takes its name. The first effect of 
the explosion was to blow the bridge, which was of iron and brick, 
to pieces, the fragments falling into the canal and choking up the 
stream. The men who were on the boat were of course killed 
instantly, and their bodies blown on to the bank, where they were 
found by the officials of the park shortly afterwards. The men 
on the other barges were, strange to say, not dangerously injured, 
though three of them were taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, Padding- 
ton. The lodge itself was a complete wreck. 

The affair produced a perfect panic in the neighbourhood. For 
more than half a mile around, windows in the houses were smashed, 
Venetian blinds torn from the sashes and thrown into the rooms, 
curtains blackened, and furniture broken in many cases. Numbers 
of the inhabitants rushed into the streets m their night-dresses, 
screaming for help, and it was some time before quiet and order 
were restored. The file brigade heard the noise, and several en- 
gines were shortly on the spot, but their aid was not required. 
Such was the force of the explosion that it put out the lamps at 
the G-ieat Noithem Railway Station, King’s Cross. It also severely 
shook the St. Pancras Station of the Midland Railway, but did not 
do much damage to the structure. Its effects were very severely, 
felt at the goods station at Camden Town, which had several of its 
windows broken, and a portion of the roof damaged. The explo- 
sion caused great commotion amongst the animals in the Zoological 
Hardens, and their howling added considerably to the excitement 
which the disaster occasioned in the neighbourhood. All the glass 
houses in the tropical department of the Botanical Hardens were 
more or less damaged. 

Later reports give the particulars of immense destruction of 
property, and had the accident happened at almost any other 
point of the canal, the loss of life, which, as it is, was confined to the 
three boatmen, must have been frightful. At the bridge under 
which the explosion took place, the canal is carried between two 
steep banks, which to a very great extent deadened its force, and 
the immediate neighbourhood is not crowded with buildings. The 
lodge of Mr. Edwards, the paik-keeper, was blown about his ears, 
but of six persons who were in the house, Mr. Edwards himself 
was alone hurt. North House, the mansion of Mr. Ochse, a Her- 
man merchant, who lived exactly opposite the bridge, was dis- 
mantled. The adjacent row of buildings, called Lancaster Terrace, 
suffered most severely ; but, in truth, all the property within a 
mile felt more or less the effects of the shock. The wave move- 
ment of the air, crossing Primrose Hill Park, fell with a peculiar 
force on the north-eastern angle, near the Chalk Farm Tavern, 
Although at least 1,000 yards distant, there was but one shop in 
Regent’s Park Road that escaped. In® St. John’s Wood the da- 
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mage was very extensive; one of the chief sufferers being Mr. 
Alma Tadema, in Avenue Road. It is only quite recently that Mr. 
Tadema has become a permanent resident in this country, having 
received letters of denisation fiom the Queen, and the house in- 
tended as his home was filled with everything that an artist coulcl 
desire, and fitted with all that the highest taste could suggest. 
Each room was decorated in a special style ; the walls and stair- 
cases were lined with photographs, drawings, and pictures, and the 
idea which governed the whole had been carried out .to the mi- 
nutest detail. In all the rooms fronting to the park the ruin is 
complete. Mrs. Howard Paul, who also resides in the Avenue 
Road, had a very narrow escape : — She was awakened by a terrible 
concussion, which seemed, as she said, like an earthquake, and at 
the same moment the window came flying in with a crash. As a 
great deal of gas is burned in the house, she at once feared that a 
burner had not been turned off, and that an explosion had resulted. 
She knew that it would be dangerous to strike a light ; so, getting 
down-stairs as best she could, she examined all the gas-burners. 
Finding these safe with the exception of one, which she plugged 
with soap, she returned upstairs, and, lighting a match, was able 
to examine her room. She found that the window had been en- 
tirely blown m, and that round where her head had lain the glass 
was driven m large and small pieces into the wall. 

At the inquest held on the bodies of the victims before Dr. 
Hardwicke the minutest inquiry was made into the manner in 
which the barge was loaded, and the regulations under which such 
dangerous cargoes are allowed to be carried through the metropolis. 
It apppeared that, in addition to the four tons of gunpowder, the 
a Tilbury” carried six barrels of petroleum, and there was no restric- 
tion against the lighting of flies in boats so laden. The verdict, 
which was not given till October 19, was to the effect that the 
three men were killed by the explosion, and that this was caused 
through the ignition of the vapour of the benzoline on board the 
64 Tilbury ” by the light or fire in the cabin of the barge. They 
added an opinion that the Canal Company were guilty of gross 
negligence in the matter, and that the existing laws aie inadequate 
to secure the public safety. 

A crowded meeting was held at the Eyre Arms, St. ''John’s 
Wood, on October o, under the presidency of Mr. Forsyth, M.P. 
for Marylebone, when resolutions were agreed to, appointing a 
committee to collect subscriptions for the poorer class of sufferers, 
and organising a deputation to the Government, with a view to 
the prevention of any such calamity in future. Various public 
bodies in the metropolis have subsequently formally expressed 
their opinion as to the necessity for more stringent legislation with 
respect to the storage and transport, of gunpowder. 

7. The Duke oe Edxxburoh at Devonpoht. — The Duke of Edin- 
burgh laid to-day the foundation-stone of a new wing of the Royal 
Biit^h Female Orphan Asylum at Devonport. The ceremony took 
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place at noon, His Royal Highness driving io the spot in the car- 
nage of Sir J. St. Anbyn, M.P., in company with the Poit Ad- 
miral, the Hon. Sir Henry Keppel. In the procession which pre- 
ceded the Duke, rode Sir Massey Lopes, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Eliot, Capt. the Hon. Charles Eliot, Sir John Duckwoitk, 
Lord Blachford, Sir Fredeiick Martin Williams, M.P., and Mr. 
Carpenter Gamier, M.P. 

10. Cremation. — Much has been said lately in favour of the 
advantages of disposing of our dead by cremation rather than by 
our present system of burial, but we still adhere in England to the 
latter. On the Continent cremation has m some few instances 
been practised, and we copy from a letter of the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Tmies an account of the funeral obsequies of a well- 
known English lady, which will hardly influence us in favour of the 
new system. He says : — 66 The body of Lady Dilke, who died five 
weeks ago in London, was burnt on October 10 at Dresden. The cere- 
mony was performed in the furnace recently invented for burial 
purposes by Herr Siemens, and the relatives of the deceased lady per- 
mitting strangers to be present, a large number of scientific men at- 
tended the experiment. When the company had complied with Herr 
Siemens’s request’ to offer up a mental prayer, the coffin was placed 
in the chamber of the furnace ; six minutes later the coffin burst ; 
five minutes more and the flesh began to melt away ; ten minutes 
more and the skeleton was laid bare ; another ten minutes and the 
bones began to crumble. Seventy-five minutes after the introduc- 
tion of the coffin into the furnace all that remained of Lady Dilke 
and the coffin were six pounds of dust, placed in an urn. The 
brother-in-law of the deceased was present.” 

— Great Fires are reported from different parts of Scotland. 
At Kmnaird Castle, Forfarshire, the seat of the Earl of Southesk, 
the kitchen, scullery and coachhouse were entnely destroyed. A 
second fiie has taken place at Eirol Paik, about twelve miles 
from Dundee, recently purchased by Mr. Francis Mollison, a retired 
merchant. The house had been undergoing renovation for the 
last nine months, which, according to plans prepared, would cost 
about 5,000 L The renovation was very nearly completed, and the 
house would soon have been occupied. The lire was discovered 
about* eleven o’clock on the night of October 10, but owing to the 
want of appliances and the scarcity of water, the whole pile, in the 
course of five or six hours, was reduced to a ruin. The Dundee 
fire brigade were sent for, but by the time they were able to reach 
the spot the building was completely gutted. The fire seems to have 
broken out in the roof, but its origin is a mystery. The total loss 
is estimated at about 9,000 1. The third fire took place in the 
Established East Church, one of the largest and finest edifices in 
Aberdeen. The fire appeared to have first commenced in the roof, 
close to one of the sunlights. The molten lead ran down the slates 
and ignited the roof in every part, and within half an hour the 
roof fell in with a crash, and the interiar of the building became 
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one mass of flame. The heat was so intense that the steeple con- 
necting the two churches caught fire, and in twenty minutes fell 
in with a crash. It contained a fine peal of hells, which was 
totally destroyed. 

12. A Stock. Exchange Fracas. — At the Mansion House Mr. 
William Abbott, a member of the Stock Exchange, appeared before 
the Lord Mayor, charged with assaulting Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
formerly M.P. for Middlesex. There was a cross summons against 
Mr. Labouchere, in which Mr. Abbott charged him with using 
abusive and threatening language, calculated to provoke a breach 
of the peace. 

Mr. Labouchere had written two or three articles in the 
World newspaper on the subject of certain speculations in the 
City. Mr. Abbott, meeting him subsequently in the street, 
attacked him on the subject, and after some recriminations, struck 
him with a stick, and threatened to horsewhip him. The Lord 
Mayor said he had nothing to do with the disputes between the 
parties, but he could not allow these disturbances in the public 
streets. A newspaper had a right to criticise public proceedings, 
and the courts of law were open to any one who felt himself 
aggrieved. In this case he felt it his duty to order Mr. Abbott to 
enter into his own recognisances in 500L to keep the peace to- 
wards Mr. Labouchere for six months. 

— New Railway to Plymouth. — An important piece of rail-* 
way in the west of England has been opened for traffic. Hitherto 
Plymouth has been connected with Exeter, Bristol, and London by 
one line of railway only — namely, the broad gauge, running up 
along the south coast by Teignmouth and Dawlish. This line has 
often been damaged through the inroads of the sea during the pre- 
valence of a south-west gale, and the advocates of the narrow gauge 
have never failed to point out that in case of war, and an enemy 
obtaining command of the Channel, this line of railway could at 
once be rendered useless, and Plymouth would thus be cut off 
from the other arsenals of the kingdom. The new link which 
has been supplied obviates this danger, by giving Plymouth a 
narrow gauge communication with Exeter and London, by way 
of Tavistock, Lidford, and Okehampton, right across Dartmoor. 
The line has been cut by the Devon and Cornwall Railway 
Company, and will be worked by the London and South-Western 
Company. 

14. A Fatal Collision has taken place in the Channel, by 
which eleven lives have been lost. The disaster took place about 
seven o’clock in the evening, when the iron-built ship “ Candahar,” 
1,418 tons, came into collision with the “ Kingsbridge,’’ also an iron 
vessel, 1,496 tons. The “ Kingsbridge ” sank in three minutes, 
carrying down with her the master, his wife, and daughter (aged 
nineteen), and eight of the crew; the remainder of the crew, 

, twenty in number, managed to get on board the Candahar.” 
Qfing to this vessel having a water-tight fore compartment she 
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was prevented from sinking, and managed to work into Falmouth, 
with loss of jibboom and bows stove in. The estimated value of 
the “ Kmgsbridge” and general cargo is 30,000Z. 

The Vegetarian Society. — The annual soiree of this society 

was held at Manchester in the Nonconformist Memorial Hall, Mr. 
W. Hoyle, Totting ton, in the chaii. The Rev. J. Clarke (the hon. 
secretary), in presenting the annual report, said theirs was a small 
but growing society. Last year 250 1. was received in subscriptions, 
as compared with 170 1. in the previous year. He might add that 
they had resolved to admit into association with them persons who, 
while fully sympathising and agreeing with vegetarianism, were 
not, from special circumstances, in a position to carry out the 
practice consistently. The chairman said he became a vegetarian 
twenty-six years a!go. He was then a weaver in a cotton mill ; but 
subsequently he went to another sphere of labour, which was very 
hard and hot, and without meat he was at all times able to do his 
work quite as well, and frequently better, than those who did not 
abstain from meat. He thoroughly believed m the system, and he 
had a firm opinion that as the public mind became more enlight- 
ened, the accession to their numbers, great as it had been, would 
be very much greater still. 

15. Birth of a Prince. — Her Boyal and Imperial Highness 
the Duchess of Edinburgh was safely delivered of a son at Buck- 
ingham Palace at 2*45 this morning. Dr. Arthur Farre and 
Dr. Wilson Fox were in attendance. The Empress of Russia, 
who -was en route from St. Petersburg to England, arrived at 
Buckingham Palace later in the day. Her Imperial Majesty’s 
journey was hastened in consequence of a telegram announcing 
the sudden indisposition of the Duchess being received by the 
Empress upon her arrival at Berlin on Tuesday, on receipt of which 
she left immediately for Calais, where Colonel the Hon. Henry 
Byng, Groom in Waiting to the Queen, awaited the arrival of her 
Imperial Majesty, who was accompanied by the Czarewitch. The 
Empress crossed the Channel in the Russian yacht fic Standard ” to 
Dover, where, by express command, no official reception was given ; 
but her Imperial Majesty proceeded immediately by special train 
to London. 

17. The Double Scullers’ Race between the representatives 
of the Thames and Tyne, for 200Z. a side, was rowed on Thursday 
from Putney to Mortlake, and resulted in an unequivocal victory 
for the North-countrymen. W. Lumsden, of Blyth, and R. W. 
Boyd, of Newcastle, had been selected to row for the Tyne ; and 
T. G. Green, of Hammersmith, and H. Thomas, of Brentford, were 
chosen as the representatives of the Thames. 

17. Hospital Saturday,— A meeting, consisting of about 
20,000 persons, was held in Hyde Park on Saturday, October 10, 
in favour of the Hospital Saturday movement. Processions of 
trade societies, temperance societies, and friendly societies, 
marched to the park with flags and bands. The chair was 
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taken by Archbishop Manning, who was loudly cheered, and 
among the speakers were Lord Brabazon, Mr. Gordon, M.P., Mr. 
Ritchie, M.P., and Captain Mercier. The collections of money 
in aid of the London hospitals and infirmaries and medical 
charities, simultaneously conducted on the following Saturday, 
among the working classes and others throughout London, were 
an occasion of general interest. One novel feature of the pro- 
ceedings was the appearance of ladies sitting at small tables in 
the public streets, each with her money-box, to receive the gifts 
of the passers-by. One lady took up her station on the pave- 
ment close to the statue of Mi. Peabody, behind the Royal Ex- 
change ; another, who bears a noble title, was in Capel Court. 
They were greatly assisted by the presence and aid of the police, 
which sometimes became necessary owing to the great crowds 
that were attracted to the spot. The money given was mostly 
in silver and coppers, the latter predominating, and the donors 
included persons of all classes, from gentlemen who contributed 
guineas down to a beggar in lags, who offered a penny, saying it 
was the last he had m the world. The other tables were not so 
productive, the highest amount collected by one person being 
about 10L In the course of the following week about 4,000£. 
had been received, but this sum did not represent all the boxes 
and collecting sheets employed. 

Presentation to the Mayor of Exeter. — The municipal 
decoration of a chain and badge has been formally presented to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Exeter by a deputation from the 
Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Institute held its annual meeting for 1873 at Exeter. It 
was decided by the members that a suitable acknowledgment 
should be made of the handsome entertainment which was then 
provided for them by the Mayor, Mr. C. J. Follett, who has since 
been re-elected, and by the municipality generally. It was found 
that the Exeter Corporation possessed no civic badge of office 
since their historical one was sacuficed, in old days, to the 
Royalist cause. A chain and badge were therefore selected as the 
most appropriate form of compliment. This was manufactured 
from the design of Mr. W. Burges, the. well-known architect, by 
Mr. W. Page, goldsmith, of Great Portland Street. It is in the 
style of the thirteenth century. The chain, which weighs 22 oz., 
consists of sixteen links, the principal ones representing castles, 
which are the city insignia. The badge represents, in enamel, 
the city arms, The presentation was made by the Earl of Devon, 
who was president of last year’s meeting. 

20. Gales and Loss of Life. — During the night of October 
20, one of the most severe and destructive gales with which we 
have been visited for some time past raged over London and the 
north-eastern and north-western portions of the country, resulting 
in loss of life and great destruction of shipping and other pro- 
The most disastrous effect of the gale was the wreck of 
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the “ Chusan,” Captain Johnstone, off Ardiossan, on the west 
coast of Scotland, in sight of hundreds of spectators. The 
« Chusan” was bound for Shanghai from Glasgow, with coals, and 
sailed from the Tail of the Bank on October 17, but put back 
from Waterford for repairs. She had a ciew of fifty-two. When 
she struck, the fore part of the vessel, with a number of the crew 
on board, floated into the old harbour, and the stem half sank, a 
part of the bridge being left above water. The tug went to the 
assistance of the ciew, who were clinging to the rigging, and res- 
cued nine. There was a very distressing scene witnessed in con- 
nection with the attempt to save Captain Johnstone and his wife 
and wife’s sister. The three were lashed to a line thrown from 
the tug, but it was found impossible to haul them all on board, 
and Captain Johnstone cut himself free. The two ladies were then 
hauled on board, but no effort that could be put forth could enable 
them to reach the captain, who was swept out of reach and drowned. 
The captain’s child was also rescued. In all it is believed that seven- 
teen persons lost their lives. — Another fatal shipwreck occurred on 
the coast of the Hebrides. The vessel was the iron ship a Maju,” of 
London, Captain John Smith, bound from Dundee for Bangoon, 
and it is feared that the whole of her crew, twenty-four in num- 
ber, have perished. 

The steamship “ Mary,” of and from Grlasgow to Tiinidad, 
foundered in the Bay of Biscay. She encountered a heavy gale 
for some days, and on the afternoon of October 21 parted amid- 
ships and sank. The captain and five of the crew got into one 
boat, five others into another, and the remainder of the crew of 
twenty had to trust to spars which came away from the sinking 
ship. The men in the boats were tossed about, and were soon 
separated. Some of the crew succeeded in making rafts, which 
supported them till rescued by a passing vessel. The storm in 
London, and along the whole east coast of England, was terrific. 
The gale rose again on the 24th, but not with equally destructive 
violence. 

22. Sin Garnet Wolseley. — At a special meeting of the 
Court of Common Council, held at Guildhall on October 22, the 
honorary freedom of the City of London, with a sword of the 
valud of 100 guineas, was presented to Major-General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, K.C.B., “ in recognition of his gallant services in the 
British army, and especially in reference to the distinguished 
ability and gallantry displayed by him in his command of the ex- 
pedition to the Gold Coast, by which he obtained results con- 
ducive to peace, commerce, and civilization on the continent of 
Africa.” 

26. English Church in Eome. — The first English Protestant 
church ever erected within the walls of Papal Borne was- this day 
opened, without any ceremonial beyond the simple English Morn- 
ing Service read by the incumbent, the Bev. Fairfax Nursey, B.A., 
followed by a sermon from the same gentleman. The former Eng- 
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taken by Archbishop Manning, who was loudly cheered, and 
among the speakers were Lord Biabazon, Mr. Gordon, M.P., Mr. 
Ritchie, M.P., and Captain Mercier. The collections of money 
in aid of the London hospitals and infirmaries and medical 
charities, simultaneously conducted on the following Saturday, 
among the working classes and otheis throughout London, were 
an occasion of general interest. One novel feature of the pro- 
ceedings was the appearance of ladies sitting at small tables in 
the public streets, each with her money-box, to receive the gifts 
of the passers-by. One lady took up her station on the pave- 
ment close to the statue of Mr. Peabody, behind the Royal Ex- 
change ; another, who bears a noble title, was in Capel Court. 
They were greatly assisted by the piesence and aid of the police, 
which sometimes became necessary owing to the great crowds 
that were attracted to the spot. The money given was mostly 
in silver and coppers, the latter piedominatmg, and the donors 
included persons of all classes, fiom gentlemen who contributed 
guineas down to a beggar m rags, who offered a penny, saying it 
was the last he had in the world. The other tables were not so 
productive, the highest amount collected by one person being 
about 10Z. In the course of the following week about 4,000Z. 
had been received, but this sum did not represent all the boxes 
and collecting sheets employed. 

Presentation to the Mayok oe Exeteb. — The municipal 
decoration of a chain and badge has been formally presented to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Exeter by a deputation from the 
Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Biitain and Ireland. 
The Institute held its annual meeting for 1873 at Exeter. It 
was decided by the members that a suitable acknowledgment 
should be made of the handsome entertainment which was then 
provided for them by the Mayor, Mr. C. J. Follett, who has since 
been re-elected, and by the municipality generally. It was found 
that the Exeter Corporation possessed no civic badge of office 
since their historical one was sacrificed, in old days, to the 
Royalist cause. A chain and badge were therefore selected as the 
most appropriate form of compliment. This was manufactured 
from the design of Mr. W. Burges, the. well-known architect, by 
Mr. W. Page, goldsmith, of Great Portland Street. It is in the 
style of the thirteenth century. The chain, which weighs 22 oz,, 
consists of sixteen links, the principal ones representing castles, 
which are the city insignia. The badge repiesents, m enamel, 
the city arms. The presentation was made by the Earl of Devon, 
who was president of last year’s meeting. 

20. Gales and Loss of Life. — During the night of October 
20, one of the most severe and destructive gales with which we 
have been visited for some time past raged over London and the 
north-eastern and north-western portions of the country, resulting 
in loss of life and gieat destruction of shipping and other pro- 
perty. The most disastr&us effect of the gale was the wreck of 
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the u Chusan,” Captain Johnstone, off Ardrossan, on the west 
coast of Scotland, in sight of hundreds of spectators. The 
« Chusan” was bound for Shanghai from Glasgow, with coals, and 
sailed from the Tail of the Bank on October 17, but put back 
from Waterford for repairs. She had a crew of fifty-two. When 
she struck, the fore part of the vessel, with a number of the crew 
on board, floated into the old harbour, and the stern half sank, a 
part of the bridge being left above water. The tug went to the 
assistance of the crew, who were clinging to the ragging, and res- 
cued nine. There was a very distressing scene witnessed in con- 
nection with the attempt to save Captain Johnstone and his wife 
and wife’s sister. The three were lashed to a line thiown from 
the tug, but it was found impossible to haul them all on board, 
and Captain Johnstone cut himself free. The two ladies were then 
hauled on board, but no effort that could be put forth could enable 
them to reach the captain, who was swept out of reach and drowned. 
The captain’s child was also rescued. In all it is believed that seven- 
teen persons lost their lives. — Another fatal shipwreck occurred on 
the coast of the Hebrides. The vessel was the iron ship “ Maju,” of 
London, Captain John Smith, bound from Dundee for Bangoon, 
and it is feared that the whole of her crew, twenty-four m num- 
ber, have perished. 

The steamship “ Mary,” of and from Glasgow to Trinidad, 
foundered in the Bay of Biscay. She encountered a heavy gale 
for some days, and on the afternoon of October 21 parted amid- 
ships and sank. The captain and five of the crew got into one 
boat, five others into another, and the remainder of the crew of 
twenty had to trust to spars which came away from the sinking 
ship. The men in the boats were tossed about, and were soon 
separated. Some of the crew succeeded in making rafts, which 
supported them till rescued by a passing vessel. The storm in 
London, and along the whole east coast of England, was terrific. 
The gale rose again on the 24th, but not with equally destructive 
violence. 

22. Sir Garnet Wolseley. — At a special meeting of the 
Court of Common Council, held at Guildhall on October 22, the 
honorary freedom of the City of London, with a swoid of the 
valud of 100 guineas, was presented to Major-General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, K.C.B., “ in recognition of his gallant services in the 
British army, and especially in reference to the distinguished 
ability and gallantry displayed by him in his command of the ex- 
pedition to the Gold Coast, by which he obtained results con- 
ducive to peace, commerce, and civilization on the continent of 
Africa.” 

26. English Chubch in Bome. — The first English Protestant 
church ever erected within the walls of Papal Bome was this day 
opened, without any ceremonial beyond the simple English Morn- 
ing Service read by the incumbent, the Kev. Fairfax Nursey, B, A., 
followed by a sermon from the same gentleman. The former Eng- 
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lish church, standing outside the Porta del Popolo, still retains 
its congregation, the new church having been built by a party 
disapproving of the advanced ritual there practised; and Dr. 
Grason, the well-known physician, who has been long resident at 
Kome, undertook the almost exclusive management of the busi- 
ness. The church, which is a handsome edifice, built of pietra 
serena on the old Basilican plan, but without aisles, stands in 
the Piazza San Silvestro, a little to the east of the middle of the 
Corso. It is dedicated to the Trinity. The site, including the 
requisite legal expenses of transfer, &c., cost 58,000 francs, and 
the building about 150,000 francs. 

Eleven Lives Lost at a File. — By the destruction of a large 
cotton mill at Over, in Cheshire, eleven lives have been lost, and 
property damaged to the extent of over 60,000?. The mill, one 
of the finest in the county, was the property of Messrs. Haligh and 
Son, and had only been recently constructed, with all the latest 
improvements and machinery. The main building was several 
hundred feet in length, ninety feet high, and contained six floors, 
all of which were occupied by machinery. The outbreak of the fire 
was very sudden, and the spread of the flames was extremely rapid, 
for in a very few minutes after the alarm was given the work- 
people were rushing about the various floors in a state of great 
consternation. Those employed in the lower part of the mill 
readily effected their escape, and at once took steps for the sup- 
pression of the fire and the rescue of their fellow-workers. The 
flames swept from floor to floor, and the stairs were speedily ren- 
dered impassable, so that those who had not got out in the first 
rush from the building had their escape cut off, and they appeared 
on the roof and at the upper windows, making heart-rending ap- 
peals to those below to save them. Messages were sent to Micldle- 
wich and Tarparley for the fire-engines, but notwithstanding the 
utmost despatch, the work of destruction was all but complete 
before they arrived. A frantic woman who, with her two children, 
was in the upper part of the mill, threw the children one after 
the other into a reservoir, ninety feet below. One of the little 
ones was recovered almost unhurt, but the other was killed. The 
woman then leapt out herself, hut, falling on the side of the tank, 
her head was dashed to pieces. In a marvellously brief space of 
time the roof of the mill fell in, and then all hope of saving those 
still in the mill was gone. When the fiie had so far burnt itself 
out as to admit of a search being made, four bodies were found 
huddled together in one of the towers of the mill, and five others 
were discovered in various parts of the ruins. The fire was caused 
by the friction of some part of the machinery in a spinning-room 
on the fourth-floor. The man in charge of one of the spinning- mules 
observed a spark struck from a fly-wheel, and in an instant loose 
particles of cotton became ignited, and communicated flame to 
the partly spun thread and the bobbins on the mule. The spinner 
and Ms assistant made a Brave effort to extinguish the fire with 
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their hands, but failed in that, and before they could procure 
some water the fire had got so strong a hold that the smoke drove 
them from the room. 

The Victoria Cross. — The following official notification ap- 
pears in the Gazette : — War Office, October 26. — The Queen has 
been graciously pleased to signify her intention to confer the de- 
coration of the Victoria Gross on the undermentioned officer, 
whose claim to the same has been submitted for her Majesty’s 
approval, for an act of braveiy which he performed during the 
late Ashantee War, as recorded against his name. Major Regi- 
nald William Sartorius, C.M.Gh, 6th Bengal Cavalry, for having 
during the attack on Abogoo, on January 17 last, removed from 
under a heavy fire Sergeant-Major Braimah Doctor, a Houssa 
non-commissioned officer, who was mortally wounded, and placed 
him under cover.” This gallant officer was attached to the ir- 
regular Native African force under the command of Captain Sir 
J. H. Giover, B.N., which marched from the Eiver Volta, through 
Akim and East Assin, to invade the kingdom of Ashantee simul- 
taneously with Sir G-arnet Wolseley’s direct advance from Cape 
Coast Castle, by way of Prahsu, the Adansi Hills and Amoaful, to 
the city of Coomassie. Captain Sartorius was sent on by Captain 
Giover to Coomassie, attended only by ten or twelve natives, and 
rode, thus accompanied, through the heart of the enemy’s country, 
till he reached the Gieneral’s head-quarters at Fomannah. 

28. The Aldeeshot Murder. — Thomas Smith, the private in 
the 10th Hussars who had been committed for the murder of Cap- 
tain Bird, was tried at the Central Criminal Court, before Mr. 
Justice Lush, found guilty, and condemned to death. 

31. Fatal Fall in a Church. — The vicar of Constantine, 
West Cornwall, the Eev. E. Eickard, has lost his life by a singular 
accident. His church is being restoied, and the vicar went on 
the roof to give directions to the woikmen. While there a por- 
tion of the roof gave way, and he was precipitated through the 
ceiling on to the pews. He descended m a perfectly upright po- 
sition, and no bones were broken, but the internal injuries were 
so serious that surgeons were summoned from Plymouth, and after 
lingeiing for two days the unfortunate gentleman expired. 

The Newmarket Meetings have concentrated the principal 
sporting interest for this month. On October 13, the Cesarewitch 
day, the weather was glorious, and the attendance very large. 
The Cesarewitch Stakes were won by Lord Ailesbury’s Aventu- 
riere. The race for the Middle Park plate, on the following day, 
was as follows : — 

Mr. T. Brown’s Plebeian, by Joskin — Queen Elizabeth* 8st 61bs. (Mordan) . 1 
Lord Dupplm’s Per Se, by Hermit — Perseverance, 8st. 3lbs. (Cannon) . , 2 
Prince Batthyany’s G-alopm, by Vedette— Plying Duchess, 8st. I3Ibs. 

(Morris) . 3 

Mr. Launde’s Holy Friar, by Hermit — Thorsday, Bst 91bs ( J. Osborne) . 4 

At the Newmarket Houghton Meeting at the end of the 
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month, the principal event was the race for the Cambridgeshire 
Stakes, which was won by M. P. Aumont’s Peut-etre. 

Among the items of sporting intelligence, the journals men- 
tion with regret the death of the well-known cricketer, John Lilly- 
white. The Illustrated JSTeivs says of him : — a Inheriting a love 
of cricket from his father, William Lillywhite, he first had a pro- 
fessional engagement in 1842, when he was only fourteen years 
old. Eight years later he made his first appearance at Lord’s in 
an important match, and in 1852 he was chosen to play for Eng- 
land against Kent. From that time until 1870 he was one of the 
strongest of the Sussex county team, being a powerful batsman, a 
good bowler, and a brilliant field, his favourite place being cover- 
point. Thoroughly straightforward in all his dealings, he earned 
the respect of all who knew him, and leaves behind him many 
friends.” 

The Congresses this month have been the Social Science Con- 
gress, which was held at Glasgow, under the presidency of the Earl 
of Rosebery, during the first week in October ; and the Church 
Congress, which took place at Brighton the following week. At 
the first of these meetings an interesting address was delivered 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., as President of the Health Depart- 
ment. Dr. Playfair began by drawing attention to the death- 
rate of the country. He showed that in London the average rate 
was only 21*4 per 1,000 ; in the principal towns, 26*9 ; in small 
towns, 20*2 ; and in the rural districts, 16*2. Adverting next to 
the question of preventible deaths, he contended that the num- 
ber was far m excess of what it ought to be, and that until a sys- 
tem of disease registrations, as well as death registrations, was 
established, public health could not be administered with full in- 
telligence. Considering the causes which govern life and death so 
far as disease was preventible by agencies over which man had 
control, the right hon. gentleman said that the laws of health, 
like other laws of nature, were relentless m their severity. In- 
telligent submission to them produced health and longevity, 
while the slightest infraction of them was mercilessly punished 
with disease and shortness of days. All that they need aim to 
secure was purity or cleanliness in the house, the air, and. the 
water, and genuineness in the food and clothes. No epidemic 
could resist clean houses, clean air, and clean water. In short, 
“ Wash and be clean” is the simple golden rule of Dr. Playfair. 
Papers read and discussed in other departments related to educa- 
tional endowments, examinations in Scotch schools, various ques- 
tions of law, police supervision, the responsibility of insane crimi- 
nals, workmen’s dwellings, waste lands, and other topics. Sir 
George Campbell delivered his presidential address in the Section 
for Economy and Trade. He remarked on the tendency of coolie 
and Chinese labour to restrain the advance of wages in Western 
countries, and admitted the right of self-governing colonies to 
hold their own economical Opinions. There were several interest- 
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ing papers read in the Repression of Crime section, Miss Mary 
Carpenter describing the industrial schools of India, and Mr, 
Taylor advocating more stringent discipline for wife-beaters. 
One of the most interesting discussions was that which took 
place upon the problems surrounding the employment of the 
surplus female population, in which Mrs. Crawskay, Mrs. E. M. 
King, Mrs. Pattison, Miss Rose Adams, and other ladies took part. 

The Church Congress was an exceedingly interesting one. A 
lively debate on tJie adaptation of the fabrics and services of the 
Church to the wants of the times was opened by Mr. Beresfoid- 
Hope, M.P., and Mr. George Street, the architect. Mr. Street’s 
paper was a plea for “ more ornament, more ritual, and more state- 
liness,” and its recommendations provoked frequent displays of 
divided opinion. An interesting address was read by Canon West- 
cott on modem Scepticism, followed by an able speech by Profes- 
sor Pritchard ; and a discussion afterwards took place on the spiri- 
tual life, its helps and hindrances, and the religious bearings of the 
sanitary questions. 


NOVEMBER. 

1. End of Rog-ek Tichboene. — The New York papers contain 
a narrative of the last days of the true Roger Tichborne, purporting 
to .be given by an old English sailor, named George Claridge. 
Claridge said, that in the year 1854 or 1855 he was on the island 
of Rotumah, when a schooner, named the “ Annie,” called there, 
having on board two men who had been picked up m a boat in a 
famished condition. One of these was an English gentleman, who 
was very ill, and who, according to the master of the schooner, a 
Frenchman, spoke French as well as himself. Claridge engaged 
to go in the schooner to take care of the sick gentleman, and to 
help to get a cargo. Five days after leaving Rotumah they reached 
Sydney Island, where they found no inhabitants and plenty of 
beche de oner . Claridge, with some natives of Rotumah, went 
ashore to pursue the fishery, and the' sick gentleman, at his own 
request, was also put on shoie, with everything the vessel afforded 
to add to his comfort, whilst the schooner sailed away. Some time 
after landing on the island the sick gentleman called Claridge to 
him, and told Mm he was near his end, and requested him to pro- 
cure a quill from one of the wild birds that frequented the island, 
to make a pen of. He had a scrap of paper in which had been 
wrapped a bit of cheese, from the schooner, and on this, with blood 
from a bird, he wrote something. This paper he gave to Claridge, 
and told him to keep it sacred, and the first ship that came to 
have it copied, to keep the original himself, but by all means to 
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make it public whenever be got to a civilized land. He then 
informed Claridge that bis name was Roger Ticbborne, After this 
the sick man was frequently delirious until he died, about the 
eighteenth day after landing. In his lucid moments he stated that 
he sailed from Rio in a ship deeply loaded, that she went down in a 
squall, and that himself and seven others got into a boat, which 
drifted about until all perished except himself and one other 
person, and that they were forty days in the boat before being 
picked up. He said that if he could get to Hongkong he should 
find plenty of friends and money. In his delirium he frequently 
spoke of his father, with whom he appeared to have quarrelled, and 
he often fancied himself talking to his mother, whom he addressed 
in French. Claridge kept the paper as directed, and showed it to 
the captain of the ship, who eventually took him from the island. 
It met with no attention. After getting to Wellington Island a 
New Bradford boy, named Mandell, on board the whaling ship 
cc Miles Standish,” copied a part of the writing (some of it being 
in French), but Claridge does not know what disposition he made 
of it. The original pa^r, written by Sir Roger Tichbome, is now 
in the possession of Claridge. It is a soiled and dilapidated scrap, 
and the inscription it bears in the blood of a bird has almost com- 
pletely faded out. The signature, however, can still be traced. 
Sucfris the story given. Claridge is described as being a very 
.truthful^^h(J^t the same time, very ignorant man, who could not 
have inve^fflpfe^ 

3. Rorlf/ to Birmingham. — The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have met with a most enthusiastic reception at Birmingham. 
Their Royal Highnesses drove over from Packington Hall, near 
Hampton, where they were on a visit to Lord and Lady Ayles- 
ford, and entered the city by way of the Coventry Road, which 
was during the greater part of the journey lined with vehicles 
containing people from the neighbouring villages as well as from 
Birmingham itself. The streets were kept by 900 police, 700 or 
800 volunteers, and no less than 5,000 Good Templars, marshalled 
by a Grand-Master on horseback, their fantastic badges making a 
gay fringe to the crowd. The principal streets of the town, about 
eight miles in length, were traversed by their Royal Highnesses, 
preceded by a military escort ; and so profuse were the decorations, 
that New Street is described as having presented the appearance 
of an arcade overhung with choice combinations of colour. The 
procession then went through crowds of people. The windows of 
the houses, the garden walls, and the garden trees also, in many 
cases, were crammed and loaded with people, and as for the street 
itself, men and women were packed away thickly behind the bar- 
riers along the whole route. There was always a good deal of 
cheering, but (says the Times reporter) there was certainly nothing 
like the noise such a crowd could have made had it done its 
best. A very great many hats were, too, never lifted ; but we be- 
lieve that these deficiencies were not in the least due to any Radical 
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aversion to Princes, but were merely because a great many thousand 
persons, who had never in their lives seen the Prince and Princess 
before, let the chance of cheering and waving their hats slip, while 
they staled hard with their eyes, and mouths, too, as wide open 
as possible, at the great personages passing before them. 

It was twenty minutes to one before the Town Hall was reached, 
and on arrival the Eoyal party alighted and were received by an 
assemblage composed of the magistiates, members of the Town 
Council, and invited guests. The hall was gorgeously decorated, 
and a choir of 600 voices, assisted by the oigan, gave the National 
Anthem as the Prince and Princess slowly walked up the aisle. 
The Eecorder read an address, which was suitably answered by the 
Prince, and the Mayor then presented to their Eoyal Highnesses a 
number of gentlemen. Amongst them were Mr. Newdegate, M.P., 
Mr, George Dixon, M.P., Mr. Muntz, M.P., and Mr. Bromley 
Davenport, M.P. This concluded the proceedings in the Town 
Hall, and, amid renewed cheers, the Princess, as before, escorted 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and the Prince, with the Mayoress on his arm, 
walked down the crimson-carpeted hall, and re-entering the car- 
riages, drove to the rooms of the Eoyal Society of Artists, where 
they were entertained at luncheon by the Mayoi. This gentle- 
man, Mr. Chamberlain, whose strongly democratic piinciples are 
well known, distinguished himself by the dignified courtesy with 
which he performed his duties as host on the occasion. In his 
speech on proposing Her Majesty’s health, he alluded to the fact ' 
that “ in England the Monarch is acknowledged to" be above all 
parties, while belonging to none, and the Throne is recognised and 
respected as the symbol of all constituted authority and settled 
government.” In proposing the toast of the “ Prince and Princess 
of Wales,” he said : — a This town has been long distinguished, not 
without cause, for the independence of its citizens, and the free- 
dom and outspokenness in which all opinions are discussed, and 
this fact gives value to the welcome which has been offered, and 
stamps the sincerity of the wishes which are everywhere expressed 
for the continued health of their Eoyal Highnesses.” After lunch 
the Eoyal party drove through the crowded streets to see some of 
the sights of Birmingham — Messrs. Elkington’s manufactory, 
Messrs. Grillott’s steel-pen factory, and Messrs. Ealph Heaton and 
Sons’ coining factory, returning thence to dinner at Packington 
Hall. In the evening the town was illuminated. 

— Explosion in Hounslow Powdek Mills. — Shortly before 
one o’clock on the same afternoon a frightful explosion took place 
at the gunpowder works of Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, commonly 
called Hounslow Powder Mills. It appears that during the time 
some workmen were at work in the composition or mixing-house 
(a brick-built building thiity feet square, covered with slates and 
lined with wood), in which were about twelve charges, the compo- 
sition suddenly took fire and exploded with a slight rumbling or 
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rather cracking noise, when a large cloud of white smoke was seen 
to issue forth from the several doorways. The alarm hell was im- 
mediately rung and the fire-engines despatched with all speed to 
the building. By the use of hydrants the fire was got under, and 
a search at once made for the men known to work in the building, 
the result being that the dead and charred bodies of four of the 
number were brought out and conveyed to the dead-house to await 
a coroner’s inquiry. The two other men, who were burnt consi- 
derably, were, after being attended by the medical men, conveyed 
to their homes. The composition house is situated near the middle 
of the works, on the same spot as the one that was destroyed about 
two years ago by the blowing up of a boat-load of powder. The 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict to the effect that the four men had 
been killed by the explosion of gunpowder while under manufac- 
ture, but how the explosion was caused there was no evidence to 
show. 

— The Bengal Famine Fund. — A meeting of the committee 
for the purpose of “ winding-up ” the Bengal Famine Fund was 
held at the Mansion House to-day. The Lord Mayor presided, and 
observed that this would be the last meeting of the committee, 
who had held twenty-three meetings, and who had collected 
129,163?. for the purposes of the famine. Of this sum, 120, 000?. 
had been sent to India, and when all expenses were paid, 3,650?. 
remained, which it was pioposed also to transmit to India. A 
vote of thanks was proposed to the Lord Mayor ; and Mr. Vine, the 
secretary, who has performed the duties of his office with marked 
ability, had his services recognised in the piesentation by the com- 
mittee of a piece of plate valued at 100 guineas. 

4. Hallowe’en, the observance of which is fast falling into 
neglect in many districts of Scotland, especially in the Lowlands, 
has been celebrated on a great scale at Balmoral Castle. Prepa- 
rations had been made days beforehand, and the turn-out included 
farmers and others for miles around. When darkness set in the 
celebration began. Her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice, each 
bearing a large torch, drove out in an open phaeton. A procession 
formed of the tenants and seivants on the estates followed, all car- 
rying huge lighted torches. They walked through the grounds 
and round the Castle; and the scene, as the procession moved on- 
wards, was very weird and striking. Having arrived in front of 
the Castle, an immense bonfire, composed of old boxes, packing- 
cases, and other materials kept dining the year for the occasion, 
was set fire to. When the flames were at their brightest a figure 
dressed as a hobgoblin appeared on the scene, drawing a car sur- 
rounded by a number of fairies carrying long spears, the car con- 
taining the effigy of a witch. A circle having been formed by 
the torek-beareis, the presiding elf tossed the figure of the witch 
into the fire, where it was speedily consumed. This cremation over, 
reels were begun, and werg danced with great vigour to the stirring 
strains of Willie Ross, Her Majesty’s piper. The Queen, Princess 
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Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen of the household, remained, 
spectators of the show. It was intended to have closed the even- 
ing’s festivities with a dance in the iron ball-room, but owing, it 
is said, to some of the crowd having behaved in too noisy a man- 
ner at the fire, this intention was abandoned, and the proceedings 
were wound up in the open air. The bonfire burned till a late 
hour in the night. 

9. Loud Mayor’s Day. — The procession of the Lord Mayor of 
London to Westminster was, as usual, witnessed by an enormous 
number of people, who crowded the streets thiough which the show 
passed. The weather was beautifully fine. Little had been done 
for the special decoration of houses on the route, but the growing 
custom of draping balconies and covering window-sills with cloth 
of some bright hue — most commonly crimson — gave a cheerful 
aspect to otherwise sombre and common-place buildings. Basing- 
liall Street and its vicinity were plentifully adorned with statues, 
heraldic blazonry, and other decorations. Around Temple Bar an 
animated ciowd — a crowd with an object — took up an early po- 
sition. Bets were offered that the Lord Mayor’s carriage was too 
bulky to pass undei the arch. There was a general impression, 
too, that next Lord Mayor’s day theie will be no Temple Bar to 
pass under. A melancholy interest was consequently extended to 
the structure. But the coach passed through safely ; the coach- 
man’s head was only a short remove from the roof, it is true, but 
he was not a tall man, and he emerged from the danger smiling a 
giateful appreciation of the “ bravos ” shouted by a relieved public. 
A banquet, given by the Loid Mayor and Sheriffs, took place in 
the evening in the Guildhall. 

10. A Kemahkable Balloon Ascent was made to-day from 
the Crystal Palace, by Capt. Burnaby, of the Eoyal Horse Guards, 
and Lord Manners, of the Grenadier Guards, to try a machine 
Capt. Burnaby has invented for ascertaining the course of the 
wmd when above the clouds, and when the earth is concealed. 
On these occasions, although the balloon may be sailing at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, yet from the clouds, both above and below, 
being wafted at precisely the same rate as the balloon, the latter 
appears^ to be anchored in space, and utterly devoid of motion. 
The compass marks the four quarters as faithfully as ever, but for 
all the travellers themselves can discover they are absolutely sta- 
tionary. To obviate this inconvenience, which is sometimes also 
very hazardous, as the aeronauts, on emerging through the clouds, 
may find that their globe has changed its track, and that they are 
over the sea when least expected, Capt. Burnaby brings the attrac- 
tion of the earth to bear on a machine which should, under such 
circumstances, enable the aeionauts to map out their course. The 
invention consists of two small silk parachutes, attached to each 
other by a winding reel of cord of some thirty yards in length. 
On one of these parachutes being dropped^over the side of the car 
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it instantly commences its downward course, but slowly, on account 
of the resistance of the atmosphere. In another second or so the 
second parachute is detached, and then the travellers, by means of 
their compass, can obtain the true line of their course, by marking 
on their charts the reverse parts to those on which the two para- 
chutes are descending. The invention is very simple in its cha- 
racter, and worked admirably. Some interesting topographic 
observations were also taken from the car, and the travellers finally 
descended about half a mile from the German ocean, m Essex. 

15. Fiee at Howick Hall. — An alarming fire broke out this 
morning at Howick Hall, Northumberland, the residence of Earl 
Grey. For a few days the smell of fire had been perceived, a strict 
examination was made, but no visible traces were found. At 
length, however, it burst foith in the room of the Hon. A. Grey, 
son of the late General Grey. Sn Fiedenck Grey, who was at the 
time lesidmg with his brother, rushed from his bed, and was the 
first to enter the flaming room. It was difficult to reach the 
window amidst the flames and smoke, but it was quickly smashed 
by a chair being dashed through it. There are pipes laid through- 
out the entiie building, through which water is raised by an engine 
on the ground-floor. These were quickly called into requisition, 
and the flames were subdued without reaching the more stately 
rooms of the hall ; but considerable damage has been done by the 
flames, and more by the free use of the water, projected through 
the pipes in rapid and copious streams. The clothes belonging to 
Mr. Grey were all burned, and his absence from home was very 
probably the means of saving his life, as he might have been 
suffocated in his bed. In the laige fiontroom on the ground floor, 
wood only is used for fuel, and it is supposed that the fire, which 
had been smouldeiing for a few days, had been caused by sparks 
flying up the flue. The hall is insured. 

— Eppino Forest. — The important suit instituted by the 
Corporation of the City of London to protect the rights of common 
against the lords of the manor in Eppmg Forest was to-day decided 
by the Master of the Rolls in favour of the plaintiffs, after twenty- 
two days 5 healing. The immediate question involved was the 
validity of the numeious inclosuies, amounting to nearly 3,000 
acres, made m the forest during the twenty years previous to the 
filing of the bill in May, 1871. The London Commissioners of 
Sewers sued as owners of land at Little Ilford, just within the 
boundaries of the forest, which they acquired some years ago as a 
burying ground ; but it was really not only on behalf of all owners 
and occupiers of land within the forest, but also of the public 
generally, who are all interested in the preservation of this and 
other open commons in the neighbourhood of London, that the 
battle was fought. The news of the victory was received with 
great rejoicing in London, and at an enthusiastic meeting held 
soon afterwards, under the presidency of Sir William Harcourt, a 
tote was passed “to express public guiiitude to the Corporation of 
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the City of London for its efforts to preserve the Forest to the 
people for ever.” 

17 . The Midland Bailway. — An important resolution was 
passed at a meeting of this railway company which, if generally 
adopted on other lines as well, will effect a complete revolution m 
the system of railway classes . This was the abolition of second 
class, and the considerable reduction of first class fares. This 
change, which had been under discussion for some time, was 
strongly opposed by a minority of the shareholders, and also by 
the companies of the other railways passing through the same dis- 
tricts, whose receipts will, it is feared, be considerably reduced by 
this bold experiment on the part of the Midland. Several of the 
competing railways have resolved to meet the movement by a large 
reduction in their own fares, without altering the present arrange- 
ment of classes. 

19 . Boat Accident on the Clyde. — A twelve-oared cutter, 
belonging to H.M.S. “ Aurora,” was run down to-day on the Clyde 
by the Dublin steamer “ Duke of Leinster,” and all on board were 
thrown into the water. Before assistance could be rendered, 
seventeen of their number were drowned. It appears that shortly 
after six o’clock the boat, which belonged to the fiC Aurora,” the 
guardship stationed at the tail of the Bank, put off from Prince’s 
Pier, and was pulled out in the direction of the war-ship, anchored 
in the Channel about a mile off. When about half the distance 
had been accomplished the Dublin steamer “ Duke of Leinster ” 
was seen bearing down upon her. The men in the cutter hoisted 
a lamp, which was observed by the watch on board the steamer, 
and the orders “ Stop her ! ” and ec Full speed astern ! ” were suc- 
cessively given. These orders seemed to be instantly obeyed, but 
with the speed on at the time it was impossible to bring the vessel 
to a stand. A lamentable collision ensued, the small boat being 
completely cut in two, and seventeen men weie drowned. The 
fore pait of the boat drifted to one side of the steamer, and the 
stern portion to the other. A boat was at once manned and put off 
to the rescue, while two boats were lowered m all haste from the 
steamer. By these means ten men were picked up, all of them 
greatly exhausted, some of them. having been more or less seriously 
injured by the collision. Twenty-seven men and boys were known 
to have been on board the cutter. 

20 . A tebbible Collieby Explosion took place this morning 
at the Rawmarsh Colliery, near Rotherham, by which twenty-three 
lives were lost and* four persons injured. The a fire trier” had 
gone round the works early in the morning, and pronounced them 
safe. Half an hour afterwards the explosion occurred, and nearly 
all the men and boys then in the working were killed instanta- 
neously. Only four of the whole number escaped alive, and two of 
these four were badly hurt. Fourteen widows and forty-four 
orphans are left. The cause of the disaster is not positively 
known, but it is surmised that, owing* to a fall of the roof, a 
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quantity of gas escaped, and, the woik being carried on with naked 
lights, the gas quickly ignited. 

23. Royal Christening. — The christening of the infant son of 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh took place at Buckingham Pa- 
lace to-day, in the presence of the Queen, the Empress of Russia, the 
Prince and Princess of W ales, and other membei s of the Royal family. 
The sponsors for the infant Prince were : — Her Majesty the Queen ; 
the Emperor of Russia (represented by the Grand Duke the Czare- 
witch); the Emperor of Germany (represented by the Duke of 
Connaught); the Prince of Wales; the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many (represented by the Princess Christian) ; and the Reigning 
Duke of Saxe- Coburg and Gotha (represented by Prince Christian). 
The names of the infant, which were pronounced by the Queen as 
godmother, are “ Alfred Alexander William Ernest Albert.” The 
little Prince was dressed in a mantle, gown, and cap of Honiton 
lace, being the same dress m which all the Queen’s children and 
those of the Prince and Princess of Wales were christened. 

The Empress of Russia, accompanied by the Czarewitch and 
the Grand Duke Alexis, left London the following day, on their 
journey to the south of France. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Prince Arthur, the Duke of Cambridge, and a numerous 
suite were present on the platform at Charing Cross, and took leave 
of the Empress. At Dover the Imperial party was received by the 
entire garrison, with bands, under General Parke. 

24. Trial oe a Tichborne Witness. — Mrs. Mina Jury has 
been indicted at Knntsford for stealing four merino blinds, two 
antimacassars, a towel, and two sheets, the property of Peter Simp- 
son, landlord of the Bate Hall public-house, Macclesfield, on Nov. 4. 
Mr. Ffoulkes, who prosecuted, said the piisoner was a person who 
had obtained some notoriety m this country. She was brought 
over from Australia, and appeared as a witness in the Tichborne 
case. Since her arrival here she seemed to have increased her 
knowledge by visiting different parts of the country. The learned 
counsel then gave an account of the prisoner’s career at Maccles- 
field, whither she went under the name of Madame Caradena from 
London, and succeeded in pilfering various articles from the hotels 
and lodging-houses. He added that while she was in the cell at 
Macclesfield terrific screams were heard to come from it. * On a 
policeman entering the cell the prisoner stated that a rat was in 
the cell. It had been on her face, and was under the bed. She 
implored him to look for it, but the officer u smelt a rat,” and told 
her to look for it herself. On the following Sunday she persuaded 
a policeman who was in charge to stoop down and look for the rat, 
and while he was doing so she ran out, locked the door, and 
escaped, leaving the gaoler inside. The screams of the lock-up 
keeper attracted the attention of the constables about the station, 
but not until the prisoner had had a good start. For some time 
there have been improvements going on at the Town Hall : and 
Mxs. Jury managed to escape through, a hole in a temporary door, 
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her bonnet being found among the d$bris. She was re-arrested at 
Leek, Staffordshire, the following afternoon. Mrs. Jury was found 
guilty, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour. 

29. G-ale and Shipwbece. — A very severe gale took place on 
the night of the 28th and on the 29th, which caused considerable 
damage to shipping and loss of life on our coasts. Its most disas- 
trous result, however, was in the Bay of Biscay, where the steamer 
“ La Plata,” bound from the Thames to South America, with tele- 
graph cable on board, foundered off Ushant. Of the crew, consist- 
ing of seventy-seven men and boys, only fifteen were saved ; they 
had put off in a small boat, and after having been at sea for nearly 
twenty-four hours, almost without provisions, were picked up by 
the emigrant ship “ Grare Loch.” Thence fourteen of the survivors 
were transferred to the steamer 66 Antenor,” and by this vessel they 
were brought to the Thames. 

It appears that the wind up to Friday evening was fair, when 
it blew — as one man described it — “ a living gale,” and the ship 
became almost unmanageable. This was partly owing, some of the 
survivors declared, to the character of the machinery on board. 
The vessel shipped vast quantities of water, and the ponderous 
grappling apparatus, seveial tons in weight, was said to have shifted, 
splitting the decks and letting in the water. Another account is 
that she carried away her companion, and the water got down into 
the aft cabin, between which and the engine-room there was no 
bulkhead, so that, sweeping away the partition, the sea quickly 
extinguished the fires. When the water had thus got possession 
of the bottom of the vessel, one of the first effects of its force was 
to displace and lift the stoke plates ; and these, it seems, cut the 
ash-pipe, through which is conveyed the sea-water for cooling the 
ashes. The sea then came rushing in through the broken tube, 
adding disastrously to the already overwhelming cumulation of 
waves that had broken over the deck. The captain and surgeon, 
who were last seen on the bridge, after a fruitless and desperate 
effort to launch the patent raft attached thereto, were asked, im- 
mediately before the ship went down, to put on life-belts. The 
answer of Captain I)udden was u No, no, never mind ; leave me 
alone:” The “ La Plata ” foundered off Ushant, in the full fury of 
the south-westerly gale, or rather hurricane, which, from the time of 
its outbreak, had veered round from the north. The quantity of 
telegraph cable which had been paid out, with the vain endeavour, 
by lightening the ship, to counteract the effects of the sea that 
broke in upon her, was 150 miles out of the 250 she had in her 
hold. 

The lost were Captain Dudden, Mr. Hughes (the surgeon), the 
three officers, one of the four engineers, seven of the ten stewards 
and cooks, both the boatswains, the carpenter, all the eleven 
stokers, fourteen of the twenty-one seamen, and the whole of the 
cable-staff, numbering sixteen, 'With Jfe Ricketts, and the six 
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electricians accompanying him. The list of those who were rescued 
consists of three engineers, three stewards or cooks, seven sailors, 
and one lamp-trimmer, besides the boy, name unknown, who was 
left on board the “ Gare Loch,” and whose condition is described as 
bordering on insanity. A mental disoider, indeed, seems to have 
been more or less common to several among the rescued persons. 
A few days later intelligence arrived that two more of the crew, Mr. 
Lamont, the boatswain, and Mr. Hooper, the quartermaster, had 
been saved. The narrative of their rescue is as marvellous as any 
that has ever been read of adventures at sea ; we take it from the 
* Gibraltar Chronicle : — 

a On Sunday morning, the 29th, when it became evident that 
the 4 La Plata 5 must founder, two of the life-boats on deck were 
manned by some of the officers and crew, in the expectation that 
when the ship sank beneath them the boats would be left floating ; 
this was really the case with one of the boats, but just as 
the ship was on the point of sinking, a heavy sea washed over 
her, broke up the other boat, m which fifteen men, including 
Lamont and Hooper, were sitting, and washed the whole of the 
boat’s crew overboard. Lamont and Hooper had just risen to the 
surface when the ship took her final plunge, and they were drawn 
down again by the suction. On coming up the second time, they 
saw floating close to them the damaged air-raft, which they con- 
trived to get hold of. This raft was made of compartments filled 
with air and joined by a canvas band, forming a seat. Seated on 
this band they were in a sort of trough, and the water came up to 
their waists, their bodies below the waist getting gradually be- 
numbed. The sea was continually washing over them, and unless 
they had been men of strong vitality and sound physique they 
could hardly have lived through the three days until their final 
rescue. During the Sunday, the first day of their suffering, their 
anxious eyes could only discover one passing ship, and she passed 
much too far off to see them. On Monday there were a strong 
breeze and a nasty sea ; but the weather was fine. Several ships 
passed at a distance ; these they could plainly see ; but by none of 
them could they hope to be seen. Tuesday was calm during the 
greater part of the day, and their hopes of safety were raised by 
seeing a three-masted schooner which passed within half a* mile 
of them. They shouted with all their might, and thought they 
must be heard, but the schooner sailed on. The cry of distress was 
not heard, nor the daik speck on the water observed. Towards 
Tuesday evening the breeze freshened, and it continued to blow 
hard during the night. The men were exhausted, and m the con- 
flict between wearied nature and hopes of life, they sank into a 
state between sleeping and waking, dozing for a minute or two and 
, then suddenly staitmg again into consciousness. About four on 
/Wednesday morning, the one who was in his waking moment saw 
tbrpugh the darkness the loom of a vessel bearing down upon them, 
Immediately roused his companion. The vessel rapidly ap- 
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preached, and came within a hundred yards of them. With ali 
the strength that was left to them they uttered their cry for assist- 
ance, and after a few seconds’ interval, a bright light told that 
their cry had been heard and was answered. For two hours the 
light burned like a beacon of safety before their eyes, but just be- 
foie dawn it disappeared, and when day broke no ship was any- 
where to be seen. Hope was fast giving' way to despair, when about 
two hours after daylight the missing vessel bore down towaids 
them. This was the Dutch schooner 6 Wilhelm Benklezoon.’ The 
master, when he heard the cry of distress, had immediately brought 
his ship to, and lay-to till the morning. In the meantime the 
shipwrecked men on the air-raft had drifted to leeward. When 
the master of the £ Wilhelm Benklezoon’ found, at daybreak, that 
nothing could be seen, he conjectured from the force and direction 
of the wind the point to which any floating wieck or boat would 
have drifted, and bore down in that direction. But the sea was 
running so high that the master of the little schooner dared neither 
to lower a boat nor bring his vessel alongside the raft. He feared 
in the fiist case, that he should uselessly sacrifice his own men 
without rescuing the others, and in the latter case, his vessel would 
swamp the raft. He therefore beckoned to the two men to quit 
the raft and swim to the schooner. Thoroughly exhausted by their 
three days’ exposure they mistrusted their powers of swimming 
even this shoit distance; but it was their only hope. Lament, the 
boatswain, first made the attempt, and succeeded m getting along- 
side. Meantime, the schooner and raft had again separated, and 
the schooner made another tack to give Hooper a chance. He was 
still more exhausted than Lament ; but, thinking it was no worse 
to be drowned between the raft and the ship than to perish on the 
raft, he made the desperate effort, and struck out for the schooner. 
When he got alongside his hands were too benumbed even to 
clutch the rope which was held out to him, and he took it between 
his teeth. The little schooner was low m the water, and some of 
the crew leaning over and watching their opportunity caught him 
by the hands and so pulled him on board. They were unable to 
stand, and almost dead from exposure, and weakness from want of 
food, for it was then close upon noon on Wednesday, and they had 
eaten' nothing since the previous Saturday evening. But they 
were brought round by the kindness of Captain Dorp and his crew, 
which could not be exceeded. The sailors gave up their berths to 
the shipwrecked men, and nothing was left undone that could add 
to their comfort.” Lamont and Hooper were nursed in the hos- 
pital at Gibraltar till they were able to return to England, which 
they did about a month later, in a sadly crippled state. 

30. Day of Intercession. — O n St. Andrew’s Day special ser- 
vices were held in a large number of the metropolitan churches, in 
accordance with notice issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
connection with the Intercession for Foreign Missions. At St. 
Paul’s Cathedral the Bev. Dr. Miller? Canon of Worcester and 
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Vicar of Greenwich, preached in the evening. At Westminster 
Abbey a sermon was delivered by Dean Stanley, and in the after- 
noon Dr. Caird, the Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, delivered a lecture, from the lectern in the nave, 
on the subject of Christian Missions. 

— Railway Accidents. — The list of railway accidents for No- 
vember records thirty-three disasters, of which no fewer than 
twenty-eight were collisions ; three persons have been killed, 
forty-seven have been seriously injured, thirty have been injured 
more or less, and, on a rough calculation, about 160 persons have 
been cut, bruised, and severely shaken. A dense fog prevailed over 
the greater part of the country on the 21st, and no less than eight 
of these accidents were reported as happening in consequence 
of it. 

The Victoria Cross. — Another officer engaged in theAshantee 
War, Captain Mark Sever Bell, R.E., has received this coveted 
decoration in recognition of “ his distinguished bravery, and zea- 
lous, resolute, and self-devoted conduct at the battle of Ordahsu, 
on Feb. 4, 1874, while serving under the immediate orders of 
Colonel Sir John Chetham McLeod, K.C.B., of the 42nd Regiment, 
who commanded the Advanced Guard.” The Victoria Cross, first 
instituted as a reward for valour, in Feb. 1857, is now in the pos- 
session of 106 officers of Her Majesty’s Army, seven officers of the 
Royal Navy, one officer of the Royal Marines, and two Bengal 
civilians. Sixty of these crosses were conferred for acts of bravery 
during the Indian Mutiny, thirty-seven were won by officers during 
the war with Russia, six were conferred for gallantry during the 
war in New Zealand, three were won duiing the China war of 
1860, three have been distributed for valour during the late 
Ashantee campaign, two for the Umbeyla campaign, two for Bhoo- 
tan, one for Persia, one for the Looshai expedition, and one for an 
act of gallantry in rescuing some soldiers from drowning in the 
Indian Ocean — the only Victoria Cross not earned under fire. 


DECEMBER. 

2. The Prince oe Wales and the Freemasons. — At a Grand 
Locjgo of Freemasons, held at Freemasons’ Hall, the acceptance of 
the Grand Mastership by the Prince of Wales was formally an- 
nounced, and His Royal Highness was proclaimed Grand Master of 
the Order. A letter was read from the Prince, stating that he 
had appointed the Earl of Carnarvon as Pro-Grand Master ; and 
the noble earl was introduced and proclaimed in his position by 
the Garter King of Arms. His lordship returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, and announced that His Royal High- 
nes^fihe Grand Master had appointed Lord Skelmersdale as his 
Grand Master 
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— A Melancholy Accident has happened at the Foreign 
Office. — Charles Coxhead, a clerk in the librarian’s department, 
aged eighteen, had gone to one of the upper floors to fetch some 
hooks and send them down in the lift, which is for the express 
purpose of carrying hooks and papers only, the cleiks being strictly 
prohibited from riding down upon it. As he did not again make 
his appearance, another clerk went to look for him, and ultimately 
discovered him lying upon the top of the lift quite dead, lie 
having apparently fallen down the shaft, a depth of forty- five feet. 
There seemed to be no doubt that, having placed the books on the 
lift and sent it down the shaft he had fallen into the opening, the 
place being exceedingly dark. The jury returned a verdict of 
cs Accidental death,” and appended a rider recommending {i that a 
guard should be placed round the opening of the shaft, that a man 
should be specially employed to work the lift, that additional light 
should be provided, and that the prohibition as to the clerks riding- 
down the lift should be rigidly enforced.” 

3. International Courtesies. — Her Majesty has received an 
address of thanks from the French nation for the services rendered 
by the English people to the sick and wounded in the war of 
1870-71. The address was contained in four large volumes, 
which were placed on a table for the purpose of being shown to 
Her Majesty, M d’Agiout and Comte Serruner explaining the na- 
ture of their contents. Having accepted the volumes, Her Majesty 
made a reply to the deputation m French, of which the following is a 
translation 1 accept with pleasure the volumes which you have 
presented, and which will be carefully preserved by me as records 
of the interesting historical events which they commemorate. 
They are beautiful as works of art ; but their chief value in my eyes 
is that they form a permanent memorial of the gratitude of the 
French people for services freely and spontaneously rendered to 
them by Englishmen acting under a simple impulse of humanity. 
Your recognition of those services cannot fail to be appreciated 
by my subjects, and it will increase the friendly and cordial feeling 
which I am happy to believe exists between the two nations.” The 
Queen subsequently directed that the volumes, which are very 
beautifully illuminated, should be placed in the British Museum, 
in ofder that the public might have an opportunity of inspecting 
them. 

— Ashantee Medals. — On the same afternoon, Her Majesty 
personally conferred upon several seamen and marines the medals 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry during the Ashantee war. The 
men, nine in number, on arriving at Windsor, walked through the 
town from the railway station to the Castle, where they were 
received by Sir John Cowell. The Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, entered the corridor shortly after one o’clock, the men 
being drawn up in line. Sir John Cowell and General Ponsonby 
were also present. The names of the men were called in turn, and 
Her Majesty handed the medals to them, with a kind word to each 
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man. The ceremony occupied only a few minutes, and at its con- 
clusion the Queen and Princess Beatrice retired, and the men were 
entertained at a dinner which had been prepared for them. After 
their meal the men were shown round the Castle by one of the 
orderlies, and they left for London shortly after four o’clock. 

7. The Smithfield Cattle Show opened to-day, and though 
there was a falling off in the number of animals exhibited, the 
quality was quite equal to any previous year, and no less than 
70,000 persons visited the show during the first three days. The 
Prince of Wales gained the champion prize, the 100L plate, for 
the best beast in the yard, a short-horn cow. 

— Ecclesiastical Judgment. — Mr. Mackonochie, the vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, has again been tried before the Court of 
Arches for ritualistic practices. Sir Robert Phillimore gave judg- 
ment as follows : — The use of candles at morning service not for 
the purpose of giving light; the processions with banners, with a 
picture of the Virgin Mary on a crescent, the singing of the 
“ Agnus Dei,” the use of the sign of the cross in the presence of 
the congregation, of wafer-bread, and of the cope, chasuble, and 
alb in the communion service were held to be illegal. Mr. Mac- 
konochie was therefore suspended for six weeks, and ordered to pay 
the costs. Mr. Brooks, the proctor for Mr. Mackonochie, lodged 
a notice of appeal, the effect of which is to suspend the order of 
suspension for some months. 

8. Severe Gale. — The sea had hardly calmed down after the 
frightful storm which caused the loss of the 66 La Plata,” when 
another tremendous gale rose on the night of December 8. On the 
north-east coast several vessels were wrecked, and the loss of life 
was considerable. In the Channel the French and Belgian mails 
were delayed some hours. In the isle of Jersey great damage was 
done at the New Harbour Works. About two hundred yards of 
the pier were washed away by the fury of the waves. Immense 
blocks of concrete, weighing several tons, were displaced and 
thrown about like so many marbles, and others broken as though 
they were wood. The sea undermined the tramway, and twisted 
the rails m all manner of shapes. The damage was estimated at 
many thousand pounds. 

— Frauds on the Stock Exchange. — A case of the highest 
importance to the commercial community has been heard before 
Sir Andrew Lusk, the late Lord Mayor, during several weeks past. 
The defendants were Mr. Joseph Aspinall, a merchant, of 33 
Gresham House, City; Mr. Samuel Gurney Fry, of 9 Dowgate 
Hill; and Mr. George P. Knocker, of 155 Cannon Street. They 
were summoned at the instance of Mr. John Gamgee, a financial 
agent in Great Winchester Street, chaiging them with having con- 
spired with John Saunders Muir and others to defraud certain 
members of the Stock Exchange. The charge really was one of 
conspiracy to establish a “ corner ” in shares in a company which 
no more than a nominal existence, thus violating the provisions 
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of the Companies Act, and attempting to defraud certain members 
of the Stock Exchange, and actually defrauding Mr. Hankey. It 
was stated that the Eupion Fuel and Gas Company (Limited) was 
started in March last, with a capital of 50,000/., in as many shares 
of 1/. each ; the avowed object of the association being to purchase 
and work certain patents for the pi eduction Of gas. The allegation 
was that the directors now committed for tiial constituted the 
whole of the company; certain other names of nominees of thens, 
entirely under their control, having been used by them at the time 
the company was started, as allottees of shares, and as such inserted 
on the register for the purpose of obtaining a settlement and quo- 
tation on the official list of the Stock Exchange. A more serious 
charge follows. It was alleged that the defendants, having the 
whole of the shares under their control, and having secured their 
quotation on the Stock Exchange by the means stated, proceeded 
to make gains for themselves by a series of fictitious sales and pur- 
chases thiough different stockbroker, the end being that some 
broker or brokers should be committed to sell a large number of 
the shares, and should then find himself or themselves unable to 
deliver them at the time of settling, so as to be constrained to pay 
large premiums to purchase new shares or get off their bargains. 
The scheme thus concocted was, according to the evidence, so far 
carried out that Mr. Hankey, a member of the Stock Exchange, 
found himself committed to deliver 2,800 shaies without being 
able to obtain one of them. The rule of the Stock Exchange 
bound him to deliver, and he would have been liable in an inde- 
finite sum for a failure of his engagement had not the Committee 
of the House ” suspended the operation of the rule, upon evidence 
laid before them, which convinced them that Mr. Hankey had 
been made the tool of a conspiracy. It was upon substantially 
the same evidence that Sir Andrew Lusk yesterday committed the 
defendants to take their trial at the next Sessions of the Central 
Criminal Couit. They were admitted to bail. 

— Cbuise of the “ Basilisk.” — Her Majesty’s ship « Basilisk” 
has just returned to England after a commission of four years. 
The extent of the maritime discoveries made by her officers during 
this^period, can only be appreciated after a comparison of the 
latest existing charts of Torres Stiaits and Eastern New Guinea 
with the charts issued, or to be issued, by the Admiralty, containing 
the results of the “ Basilisk’s ” survey. To put the matter shortly 
we may state that the officers and men of her Majesty’s ship 
u Basilisk” have surveyed about 1,200 miles of coast line, added, 
at least, twelve first class harbouis, several navigable riveis, and 
more than 100 islands large and small, to the chart; and, lastly, 
have been able to announce the existence of a new and shorter 
route between Australia and China. After the news of this ship’s 
first discoveries reached England, Lieutenant Dawson, K.N. (Ad- 
miralty surveyor) was sent out to join her, and she was ordered to 
complete and follow them up. This 4ias been done with perfect 
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success, and the whole of the previously unknown shores of 
Eastern New Guinea have been carefully surveyed, and the route 
above referred to opened up. 

The principal part of this work of discovery and surveying has 
been performed by the captain and officers in small open boats, 
detached from the ship, in some instances for many weeks, and 
among savages who had never before seen a white face. The rela- 
tions established with the natives ^veie always most friendly, and 
such as will form a good basis for future intercourse. The health 
of the ship’s company was satisfactory — indeed, surprisingly good, 
when we consider the life of constant exposure in a tropical climate, 
and the anxious and arduous labour lequiied. The ship was in 
constant danger of loss on the treacherous coral reefs which sur- 
rounded her; and officers and men, alike, may be congratulated on 
their safe return, as well as on the success which has attended their 
enterprise. We undei stand that two lofty mountains, about 11,000 
feet high, facing each other, on the north-east coast of New Guinea, 
have been named 66 Mount Gladstone ” and a Mount Disraeli,” 

9. The Teansit oe Venus, — This astronomical event, which 
had been eagerly looked forward to by scientific men, and prepaied 
for by several expeditions sent out by various nations of Europe 
and the United States of America, to those parts of the globe from 
which it could be best observed, took place to-day. Telegrams 
weie leceived in the course of the next few days from the different 
stations: in Egypt, India, Japan, China, and Peisia, the weather 
was fine and observations successful ; in Tasmania and some other 
regions, the reverse was the case. 

12. A Geeat Jewel Robbeey took place at the Paddington 
terminus this evening, by which Lady Dudley lost a case of 
jewels, worth, it was at first said, 50,000?. This was afterwards 
contradicted, and the value brought down to less than half that 
sum, but a reward of 1,000?. was immediately offered by Lord 
Dudley for the recovery of the jewels. It appears that Lord and 
Lady Dudley arrived at the station in their brougham at 6.20 p.m., 
followed by a cab containing two of the countess’s female servants, 
■with the jewel-case under their charge. One of the women, on 
alighting, placed the box on the pavement, whilst she turned to 
assist her companion, and in that moment it was gone. An instant 
search was made by the earl’s servants and by the railway officials 
in attendance, but no tidings could be gained of it. At this 
moment the Prince of Wales arrived to travel by the same train 
in a “ slip caniage ” as far as Slough, on his way to Windsor, and 
a desire on the part of the railway authorities to despatch the train 
punctually led to some little confusion, amid which the express 
left the station without any intelligence of the missing box having 
been obtained. On ai riving at Reading Lord Dudley alighted, 
and explaining to the station agent the circumstance, required 
that every compartment in the train should be searched, in the 
hope that the missing box Slight have been separated from his 
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other luggage. The search proving fruitless, his lordship decided 
upon returning to London at once, which he did, accompanied by 
the lady’s maid. On reaching Paddington, he drove direct to his 
jewellers, Messrs.^Hunt and Roskell, of New Bond Street, whither 
the police from Scotland Yard were immediately summoned. Under 
their advice a detailed list of the lost jewels was prepared and cir- 
culated among the leading metropolitan and local pawnbrokers. 
The police held out no hope of recovering the lost jewels. They 
eonsideied the theft had been accomplished by some thieves who 
had probably been dogging the noble eaiPs movements for months, 
or even years, and that before the sun rose the next morning every 
jewel of value would have been removed from its setting, and the 
settings melted down. 

15. Tite Shakers in the New Forest. — The Shakers’ com- 
munity at New Forest Lodge, near Lymington, have been ejected 
from their residence by the sheriff, acting for the mortgagee. 
Twenty men and 111 women and children were turned out, to- 
gether with all their furniture. Shelter was offered them, but they 
refused, and stayed m the road all night singing and praying. The 
weather was most inclement, snow and heavy ram falling through- 
out the night, with a strong east wind. It seems that the estate, 
about sixty acres in extent, was pui chased about two years ago, 
and mortgaged at the same time. As the interest and principal 
had not been paid, the mortgagee foieclosed, and an ejectment 
writ was served. Notice had been given, but a body of Shakers 
who were upon the estate made no endeavour to remove. At 
eleven o’clock on Tuesday morning the sheriff’s officers entered 
the premises, but met with no resistance. A ciowd of 500 people 
assembled to witness the ejectment. About twenty or thirty men 
were selected, and the removal of goods commenced, and lasted till 
five o’clock m the afternoon. For about fifty yards on each side 
of the road, goods and chattels weie piled up against stiaw ricks, 
bean ricks, and furze. At one o’clock the Shakers assembled for 
dinner, which consisted of boiled cairots, potatoes, turnips, onions, 
and pumpkins, and after the meal was over they continued singing 
and praying till the ejectment was concluded at five o’clock. One 
woman danced for two houis without stopping for a moment. 
The liead of the community, known by the name of Mother 
Girling, was taken up, with the hope of obtaining a certificate of 
insanity against her, but the insanity could not be proved, and 
she was released. A farmer named Beazley, who resides in the 
neighbourhood, gave shelter to the unhappy community in his 
barn, a building containing two apartments, each about twenty 
feet by ten feet ; and in this about eighty persons were lodged. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert, M.P., also offeied them shelter. ' 

16. A Destructive Fire bioke out to-day in Oxford, by 
which damage to the extent of at least 30,Q00£. was caused. 
Between two and three, a strong light was observed at the 
back of some premises near the Randolph Hotel, and in a short 
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time the whole of Messrs. Collins’s carriage manufactory was 
in flames. Sis fire engines speedily came up, together with a 
strong force of the city police and the Volunteer Brigade, but were 
compelled to stand almost idle, in consequence of the water not 
being pumped from the waterworks till after four o’clock. Copious 
streams were then poured on the blazing mass, but the strong 
noith-east wind and the dry nature of the buildings made it im- 
possible to do more than prevent it from spreading. The fire was 
got under about ten o’clock, but not before the whole of the work- 
shops m Messrs. Collins’s factory were burnt to the ground, together 
with several shops. Fears were at one time entertained as to the 
Randolph Hotel. About sixty or seventy carriages were destroyed, 
among them being that used by the judges at the assizes, and a new 
four-horse omnibus finished only the previous day for Lord Talbot. 
The wife of a shopkeeper and a servant escaped by jumping from 
the windows into sheets held out for them, and suffered only from 
fright. 

22. ec Tita.” — By the death to-day, at the age of seventy-eight, 
of Giovanni Battista Falcieii, a messenger at the India Office, an 
interesting relic of a bygone time has disappeared from among us. 
a Tita” Falcieii was a gondolier at Venice at the time of Lord 
Byron’s residence there in 1816, and was taken by the poet into 
his service. He was with his master at the time of his death in 
1824, and accompanied his remains to England; Sir John Hob- 
house, afterwards Lord Broughton, then took Falcieri into his 
employ as courier, but before long the couriei returned to his 
former calling, and continued to serve as valet with Isaac Disraeli, 
author of “ The Curiosities of Literatuie,” and father to the present 
Prime Ministei, until his master’s death. In 1852 Lord Btoughton 
got him a berth as messenger at the Board of Control, a situation 
which he retained under the India Office. He was a very pleasant, 
obliging person ; and, as assistant to the head office keeper, the 
polite old Italian, with his broken English, was often held in 
friendly chat by those who c$me across him in the way of business. 

24. Teerible Railway Accident at Shipton. — The most 
fiightful railway accident which has yet taken place in England hap- 
pened on this Christmas Eve, on the Great Western Railway, a 
few hundred yaids fiom the village of Hampton Gay, and close 
to Shipton-on-Cherwell, near Oxfoid. The train, like most of those 
despatched at this season, contained a large number of passengers, 
most of whom were about to visit friends for Christmas. They 
were being conveyed in thirteen carnages, with two engines, from 
the Great Western Railway Station at Oxford to Birmingham and 
the north. The train, which was half an hour late, proceeded 
safely for about six miles, when the tire of a wheel of a third-class 
carnage broke, and in an instant the carriage was thrown off the 
rails. The embankment at this spot is about twenty feet high, 
and when the first carriage was thrown off, several others at once 
followed, and were huiiedrby the momentum down the embank- 
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ment. The engines, however, remained on the rails, the coupling- 
chains having broken away. At the time of the accident the train 
was travelling at the rate of about thirty-five miles an hour, and 
the carriages dashed forward one after the other some distance after 
they were detached from the engine, and before they left the rails, 
and tumbled down the embankment. To those in the end of the 
train farthest from the engine the first that was felt of anything 
having occurred was the bumping and jerking of the carriages and 
great oscillation. When the first carriage turned over, others im- 
mediately snapped their coupling-chains, and then suffered the 
same fate as the carriage which had caused the accident. The 
woodwork of the canal bridge was carried away, and here indeed 
one of the carriages fell over into the canal. Two of the hinder 
carriages never left the rails, a remarkable circumstance, consi- 
dering the speed at which the train was proceeding when its pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested. The moment these two carriages 
stopped, the passengers clambered out on the line in a state of great 
terror. One of them had the presence of mind at once to seize a 
large red rug and run up the line, and so stopped another train 
which was due in a few minutes. This no doubt prevented another 
catastrophe, for the passenger met the following train before reach- 
ing Woodstock Road station. The more slightly injured at once 
set to work with praiseworthy alacrity to help their distressed 
fellow-travellers. Large files were lighted along the embankment 
from the broken carriages, and thither the wounded went in dismal 
groups, while others sat disconsolately in the snow, apparently 
overcome with the magnitude of the disaster and their own provi- 
dential escape from a fearful death. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that in the case of the majority of the victims death was 
instantaneous. 

The number of killed extricated from the wreck was twenty- 
six, all of whom were removed to the Hampton Gray Paper Mill 
till their friends could arrive to identify their bodies. Of the 
wounded who were sent to the Oxford Infirmary four died before 
their arrival there, and one as soon as the Infirmary was reached, 
making thirty-one deaths. Besides the fifty injured who were 
taken fo the infirmary, several others were conveyed to the acci- 
dent ward, so badly hurt that it was impossible to ascertain their 
names and addresses. Three more died in the course of the 
next few days. The cause of the accident has not been satisfac- 
torily explained. It seems that to make provision for the large 
number of travellers on Christmas Eve, an extra third-class carriage, 
a four-wheeled one, was put on to the train at Oxford, and it was 
suggested that this was an old carriage which had been put 
aside for repairs; but this was positively denied by the Oxford 
station master. 

— Collieby Explosion. — On the same day a disastrous gas 
explosion took place in the Bignall Hill % Oolliery, North Stafford- 
shire. There were sixty-one men at work in the pit at the time 
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of the explosion, but only nineteen were in the 44 thick coal,” and 
two of these were at the extreme end, near the shaft, when the 
accident occurred, and were not dangerously hurt. The bodies, as 
they were brought to the surface, were sent to their homes, which 
are scattered over the countiy for two or three miles around. None 
of the men employed in other workings were affected by the ex- 
plosion, which was confined to the 44 thick coal ” workings. It is 
still a mystery how it was caused, but no doubt seems to be en- 
tertained that the men were working with naked candles, when a 
rush of gas occurred. The pit was examined a fortnight before 
the accident by the Government inspector, and reported to be 
quite safe. 

— Bxjuxixo of the 44 Cospathice.” — On Christmas Day news 
was received in London of the burning at sea of the emigrant ship 
“ Cospatnck.” This was a teak-built sailing-ship, of 1,200 tons, 
constructed atMoulmein, m India, and classed A 1 at Lloyd’s until 
1883. She was 190 ft. in length, 34 ft. in breadth, and had 23 ft. 
depth of hold. Purchased by her present owners, Messrs. Shaw, 
Savill and Co., of 34 Leadenhall Street, from the late Mr. Duncan 
Dunbar, she was now making only her second voyage under the 
flag of that house. She had been for many years under the com- 
mand of Captain Elmslie, her late chief officer, who retained his 
position when the vessel was transferred to her new owners, and 
who was in chief command on the present voyage. She left 
Gravesend on Sept. 11 last, carrying' 429 emigrants, sent out 
through the General Agency of New Zealand, and bound for 
Auckland. There were 177 male adults, 125 women, 58 boys, 53 
girls, and 16 infants under twelve months. Her crew was com- 
posed of 43 persons — officers, men, and boys all told. There were 
also on board four independent passengers, making in all a total 
of 47 6 souls. 

The 44 Cospatrick ” had been sixty-seven days at sea, when at 
midnight on Nov. 17 the alarm was given that she was on fire. 
The flames were at first, as it appears, confined to the fore-part of 
the vessel. Either by the sudden shrivelling up of sails and tackle, 
or by the want of nerve of the steersman, command was lost over 
the vessel, and she 44 went about ” — that is, she turned her head 
round to the wind, and the wind blew flame and smoke in upon 
the ship. The captain had 44 turned in,” but he immediately 
came on deck and attempted to put her before the wind. The ap- 
pliances the ship had for extinguishing the fire were tried in vam. 
The wind, blowing from the bows, carried flames and volumes of 
smoke throughout the after-part of the vessel. The boats in the 
fore-part of the vessel had been set on fire, but there was a rush to 
the other boats. One which was on the davits, hanging over the 
starboard side, was filled till its stem dipped into the sea, and then 
the boat capsized. The first and the second officer each took 
charge of one boat, and successfully got off. The boat of Mr. Ro- 
maine, the first mate, contained, beside himself, six seamen and 
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twenty-five passengers. The other boat was under command of 
Mr. Henry MacDonald, the second officer, and that is said to have 
contained about the same number of persons. Boats and ship did 
not part at once. From the boats the men had the unenviable 
opportunity of observing, without being able to relieve, the con- 
fusion which ultimately must have prevailed on board ship. 
Nearly 430 people perished in their sight. The masts were seen 
to fall, and at last the flames reached the stern, and there was an 
explosion under the poop deck. After the burning of the vessel, 
she remained afloat for two days, and the boats remained by her, 
in the hope, perhaps, of obtaining provisions. Captain Elmslie, 
Mrs. Elmslie, their son, and Dr. Cadle, are described as surviving 
the fire and then jumping overboard to escape death by the sinking 
of the vessel. Dr. Cadle is said to have taken the captain’s son 
in his arms before jumping overboard, and then it is added these 
four persons were all drowned together. 

It was the 19th before the ship went down. The two boats 
kept together for two days, and then parted company in rough 
weather. Of Bomaine’s boat we have heard nothing more. Of Mr. 
MacDonald’s boat we learn that on the 22nd they suffered much 
from thirst, and next day Bentley, a Lancashire labourer, aged 
thirty-seven, who had gone out with his wife and four children, 
fell overboard and was drowned. The history of the voyage be- 
came now a nairative of madness and death, and of life prolonged 
by the most horrible expedient of shipwrecked men. On the 26th, 
before daylight, a bark passed close to the boat. She was hailed, 
but no answer came. There were now left in the boat five men — 
MacDonald, second mate ; Lewis and Hamilton, able seamen ; 
Cotter, ordinary seaman, and another. The corpses of their com- 
panions had been thrown overboard. Two of the men who re- 
mained had lost their reason, and the others were faint and drowsy. 
It is said that MacDonald was loused at the moment when their 
rescuers bore down upon them by one of his companions who had w 
become insane, and who bit MacDonald’s heel. It had rained 
that day, but they were unable to catch a drop of water. In this 
state they were found on the 27th by the “ British Sceptre,” an 
iron sailing ship, on her way from Calcutta to Dundee, The com- 
mander, Captain Jahnke, and his officers, treated the shipwrecked 
men with every kindness, and conveyed them to St. Helena, where 
they remained three days, and then sailed for England in the mail 
steamer “ Nyanza,” which landed them at Plymouth on the last 
night of the year. The following is from a letter written by one of 
the officers of the “British Sceptre “ We had rounded the Cape, 
and were sailing along nicely at the rate of six knots, when some- 
thing was seen a mile off to which we at first paid no attention, sup- 
posing it to be driftwood. But on getting closer we could make out 
it was a boat, with an old petticoat for a sail, and six men in it, who 
, seemed to be in a praying attitude, for they were too near death 
to be able to shout. We got the boat alongside, and an awful sight 
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met our gaze — one man dead, and the other five so feeble they 
could not speak. In three or four hours they must all have been 
dead. We got them carefully on board, and put them in warm beds, 
and in a few hours one was able to tell the horrors they had under- 
gone. They were the only survivors of the ship “ Cospatrick,” 
which sailed from London with 500 emigrants from Auckland, and 
had been destroyed by fire. One of the men was the mate, Henry 
MacDonald. The passenger and one of the seamen died in spite 
of all we could do, being beyond human aid. The men looked like 
skeletons. They were nine days in the boat without food or water.” 
The three survivors weie MacDonald, Lewis, and Cotter. The 
scene of the catastrophe was fixed by the former at lat. 37° 15' S., 
long. 12° 25' E.; .he had taken the reckoning at noon on Nov. 17, 
before the fire broke out. When they were picked up they had 
reached lat. 28° 50' S., long, 12° 4/ E. 

31. Moke Disastebs at Sea. — The tale of the terrible disas- 
ters by sea and land that have cast such a melancholy gloom over 
the Christmas of 1874 is not yet complete. Intelligence has 
arrived that the steamer “Delfina ” struck on a rock off the west 
coast of South America, and that between twenty and thirty of her 
passengers and crew were drowned. Six others escaped in a boat, 
and about as many more were saved by clinging to the rigging. The 
ship “ Tennyson ” arrived m Gieenock on the 30th, having on board 
a part of the crew of the 66 Calcutta,” of London, which took fire and 
was abandoned while on her voyage from Newcastle to Aden, with 
coals. The “ Calcutta ” left Newcastle in July last, and when two 
months and eleven days out her cargo was discovered to be on fire. 
The captain and crew, twenty-eight m number, abandoned her in 
three boats. The crews of two of the boats were picked up after 
being five and eight days at sea respectively, and landed at St. 
Helena ; but the third boat, in which were Captain Patchet and 
his son, with nine seamen and mate, has not been heard of since. 

# There is reason to fear that the General Steam Navigation Com- 

* pany’s steamer c£ Scorpio,” which left Cardiff on the 4th inst. for 
Charente, with a cargo of coals, has been lost, with all hands, 
twenty-six in number, as wreckage, bearing the name of the vessel, 
has been washed ashore at Barnstaple. A Norwegian barque has 
landed at Queenstown two survivors of the crew of an American 
ship, the 66 Amity,” which foundered at sea about forty miles south 
of Kinsale. When the c4 Norge” discovered the wreck only four men 
remained clinging to the rigging. Two were picked off by a boat, 
but the others refused to let go, and during the night they disap- 
peared with the wreck. Eighteen lives in all have been lost. A 
terrible story is told m the Batavia Hanclelshlad , of the British 
ship “ Euxine,” bound from North Shields for Aden, which was 
destroyed by fire in the South Atlantic m August last. The crew 
took to the boats, which soon separated from each other. The 
occupants of one boat lost all their provisions and water, and, after 
enduring the pangs of hunger for some time, drew lots to decide 
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which of them should be killed to preserve the lives of his com- 
panions. The lot fell upon an Italian sailor, who was killed and 
cut up. Only a few hours afterwards the others weie picked up 
by the Dutch ship 4k Java Packet.” The screw-steamer 44 Coites,” 
with a crew of twenty-nine hands, foundered in the Bay of 
Biscay on the 16th, and only four were rescued, being picked up 
in a boat by a passing vessel. 

— Railway Accidents were numerous during the last week of 
the month. On Christmas morning there was a collision between 
a passenger train and a coal train, at Springs Branch, near Wigan, 
on the London and North-Western Railway. One death and in- 
juries to about twenty persons were the results. Another railway 
accident happened at the Spring’s Branch junction, near Wigan, on 
the night of the 26th. A coal train, travelling at a rapid rate, 
ran into another, and great damage was done ; and four persons 
were seriously injured. A collision between a passenger train and 
a goods train also took place on the 28th at Haughley junction, 
on the Great Eastern Railway, and several persons were hurt, but 
none seriously. Several railway accidents happened on the 30th. 
At the Brixton station of the London, Chatham, and Dover line a 
Crystal Palace train ran into a City train. The guard’s van of the 
latter was smashed, and several passengers were shaken,butno serious 
injuries were sustained. Early in the day a number of waggons 
broke loose on the Cornwall mineral line, and ran down an incline 
for three miles. Several peisons who were in the guard’s van 
jumped out, and were more or less injured. A goods tram and a 
passenger train also broke down on diffeient parts of the Great 
Western Railway, through the fiacture of axles, but no one was 
hurt in either case. The report for the whole month comprised 
no less than 34 railway accidents, of which 23 were collisions ; 37 
persons were killed, 22 dangerously injuied, 131 more or less 
seriously hurt, and about 140 badly bruised, cut, and shaken. 

— The Weathee. — After the gales, which prevailed duiing 
the early part of the month, subsided, the weather assumed moie of 
the 44 old-fashioned Christmas ” type than we have been accustomed 
to of late years, and swelled the weekly bills of mortality in Lon- 
don to a height much above the average, the death-rate rising in 
the last week to 37 per 1,000. The skating season began in the 
middle of the month, and the usual reports of unsafe ice, immer- 
sions, and rescues effected or only attempted, followed. But Lon- 
don escaped the tremendous snowstorm which swept over the west 
and north of the island during the last week of the year. In the 
south-west the snow fell three days successively, and reached a 
depth which is said to have been unequalled since 1810 ; railway 
and all other communications were seriously impeded, and in some 
places stopped entirely. The full fuiy of the storm was felt most 
severely in Scotland, where on New Year’s Day dozens of trains 
were snowed up all night, and the sufferings of the passengers, 
especially on the Great North of Scotland Railway, are described 
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as fearful* The passengers near Grlamis got hold of a pig, roasted 
it whole, and devoured it, without bread or condiment. In another 
train the passengers were fortunate enough to discover a quantity 
of bread among the goods in the vans, and were thus able to allay 
their hunger during the many hours of detention. Provisions 
were sent out for the passengers, but in many cases it was impos- 
sible to reach them till the following day. Several instances 
were reported of persons being lost in the snow or frozen to death. 
A rapid thaw set in in England on the first day of the new year, 
which soon extended to Scotland. 
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January. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Our obituary for the year must commence 
with the name of this great missionary and 
discoverer, for although his death took 
place mMay, 1873, the news of it did not 
reach England till the end of January, 
1874, 

David Livingstone, the son of a small 
tea-dealer m Lanarkshire, was born in 
or about the year 1816, at East Kil- 
bride, m that county. In his early youth 
he worked at the Blantyre Mills, but 
found time to attend an evening school, 
where he imbibed a taste for classical 
literature, as well as for works on reli- 
gion and on natural science 

His religious feelings, however, warmed 
towards a missionary life , he felt an in- 
tense longing to become a “pioneer of 
Christianity m China,” hoping that he 
might be instrumental m teaching the 
true religion to the inhabitants of the 
Far East, and also that by so doing he 
might “ lead to the material benefit of 
some portions of that immense empire.” 
In order to qualify himself for some such 
an enterprise he set himself to obtain a 
medical education, as a superstructure to 
that which he had already gamed so la- 
boriously ; and this he supplemented by 
botanical and geological explorations m 
the neighbourhood of his home, and by 
attending medical classes in Glasgow, 
and divinity lectures. After being ad- 
mitted a Licentiate of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, he resolved in 
1838 to offer his services to the London 


Missionary Society as a candidate for the 
ministry in foreign parts. 

His offer was accepted by the society, 
and having spent three months in theo- 
logical study m England, and having 
been ordained to the pastoral office, he 
left these shores m 1840 for Southern 
Africa, and after a voyage of nearly three 
months reached Cape Town His first 
destination was Port Ratal, where he be- 
came personally acquainted with his fel- 
low-countryman, the still surviving Rev. 
Robert Moffat, whose daughter subse- 
quently became Ins wife and the faithful 
and zealous sharer of his toils and tra- 
vels, and accompanied him in his arduous 
journey to Lake Ngami. 

After some years spent in mission 
work in the Bechuana country, he made 
m 1849 his first essay as an explorer, 
strictly so called, as distinct from a mis- 
sionary , in that year he made his first 
journey in search of Lake Ngami In 
1852 he commenced, in company with 
his wife, the “ great journey,” as ho calls 
it, to Lake Ngami, of which a fall and 
detailed account is given m the narrativo 
he wrote of it; a work which he dedi- 
cated on its publication to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, as “ a token of gratitude for 
the kind interest that he had always 
taken m the author’s pursuits and wel- 
fare.” 

In 1855 the Victoria gold medal of 
the Geographical Society was awarded to 
Livingstone m recognition of his services 
to science by “ traversing South Africa 
from the Cape of Good Hope, by Lake 
Ngami, to Lmyanti, and thence to tho 
western coast m 10 degrees south lati- 
tude” Ho subsequently retraced bis 
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steps, returning from the western coast 
to Linyanti, and then— passing through 
the entire eastern Portuguese settlement 
of Tete — he followed the Zambesi to its 
mouth m the Indian Ocean In the whole 
of these African expeditions it was cal- 
culated at the time that Livingstone must 
have passed over no less than 11,000 
miles of land, for the most part untrod- 
den and untraversed by any European, 
and up to that time believed to be inac- 
cessible 

In 1856 Livingstone paid a visit to 
England, and in the spring of 1858 re- 
turned to Africa for the purpose of pro- 
secuting further researches, and pushing 
forward the advantages which his former 
enterprise had to some extent secured 
He carried with him the patronage and 
encouragement and the substantial sup- 
port of Her Majesty’s Government (more 
especially of Lords Clarendon and Rus- 
sell), and of the Portuguese Government 
also Within a very few months from the 
time of leaving England, Dr Livingstone 
and his expedition reached that part of 
the eastern coast of Africa at which the 
Zambesi falls into the ocean, here two 
small steamers were placed at their dis- 
posal, and they resolved to ascend the 
river and thence make their way mto the 
interior. In these journeys Livingstone 
and his companions discovered the Lakes 
Kyassa and Shirwa, two of the minor in- 
land meres of Africa, and explored the 
regions to the west and north-west of 
Lake Nyassa for a distance of 300 miles — 
districts hitherto unknown to Europeans, 
and which lead to the head waters of the 
north-eastern branch of the Zambesi and 
of several of that river’s tributaries The 
geographical results of the expedition 
then were the discovery of the real mouths 
of the Zambesi and the exploring of the 
immense territories around that river and 
its tributary, the Shire — results which 
not only possess much interest, but may 
prove hereafter of great value if this part 
of Africa can be brought within the sphere 
of civilisation and commerce 

In 1861 Hr. Livingstone was again in 
England, preparing and publishing the 
narrative of his explorations. At tho close 
of 1865 he was despatched once more to 
Central Africa, under the auspices of the 
Geographical Society, m order to prose- 
cuto still further researches which would 
throw a light on that mystery of more 
than two thousand years’ standing — the 
real sources of the Kile, Hr. Livingstone 
was accredited m this last expedition as 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul to the 
various native chiefs of the unknown in- 
terior. 

In July 1869, Hr. Livingstone re- 
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solved to strike westwards from his head- 
quarters at TTjiji, on the Tanganyika 
Lake, in order to trace out a series of 
lakes which lay in that direction, and 
which, he hoped, would turn out eventu- 
ally to be the sources of the Kile. After 
having penetrated as far West as Bam- 
barre and Lake Kamalondo, and stop- 
ping short at Bagenya, about four degrees 
west from his starting point, he returned, 
and when, in the winter of 1870-71, ho 
was found by Mr Stanley, the American 
traveller, he was once more m the neigh- 
bourhood of his old haunts, still bent on 
the discovery of certain “fountains on 
the hills,” which he trusted to be able to 
prove to be the veritable springs of the 
Kile, and to gam the glory of being alone 
their discoverer — to use his own emphatic 
words, “ So that no one may come after 
and cut me out with a fresh batch of 
sources ” 

Mr, Stanley left him with renewed 
stores of necessaries, as lie refused to re- 
turn to England until his great object 
was accomplished; and so he worked 
gallantly on, surrounded by none but 
African natives, until, on May 4, 1873, 
he succumbed to an attack of dysentery, 
after a fortnight’s illness 

He had attempted to <?ross Lake Bemba 
from the north, and failing m this had 
doubled back and rounded the lake, cross- 
ing the Chambize and the other rivers 
flowing from it, had then crossed the 
Luapula, and died m Lobisa, after having 
crossed a marshy country with tho water 
for three hours at a time above the waist. 
His faithful native attendants embalmed 
the body with salt, and brought it to 
Zanzibar, from whence it was conveyed 
to England, and buried with all honour 
in "Westminster Abbey. 


MR. BELL, 

Mr Henry Glassford Bell, who was 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, died on January 
7. In the beginning of the month of 
Kovember he had his right hand am- 
putated, with the view to the removal 
of cancer The operation was success- 
fully performed. The late judge was 
born m Glasgow m 1805. He was 
educated for the legal profession, but, 
at the close of his university curriculum, 
he undertook the editorship of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal , which he 
conducted with marked ability for 
several years. As editor of this journal 
he formed a close intimacy with many 
of the distinguished literary men who 
lived m Edinburgh about the beginning 
of the second quarter of the century. 
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He was the friend and frequent com- 
panion of Professor Wilson, and Wilson 
speaks of him with respect and affection 
in the “ Noctes,” where he appears under 
the name of “Tallboys.” In 1832 Mr. 
Bell was admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates, m 1839 he was 
appointed one of the Sheriffs Substitute 
of Glasgow, and m 1867 he was raised 
to tho office of Shenff Principal, on the 
death of Sir Archibald Alison. Not- 
withstanding the arduous nature of his 
judicial duties he never relinquished 
his fondness for literary pursuits Some 
while ago a volume of his occasional 
productions was published hy Macmillan 
under the title of “ Romances and Bal- 
lads ” His literary fame will rest, how- 
ever, on his well-known poem, “Mary 
Queen of Scots,” written in his early 
years. 


MAJOR BENT. 

Major John Bent, a Peninsular veteran, 
died m his ninety-second year. His first 
commission m the regular army hears 
date October 5, 1804, as ensign m the 
5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers. He had 
previously served m the South Devon 
Militia, at that time on active service, 
under the command of the late Lord 
Nolle. Major Bent took part m the 
operations against Buenos Ayres m 1807, 
also m the latter part of the campaigns 
in the Peninsula He was present at the 
battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive 
(from December 9 to 13, 1813), passage 
of the Gave d’OUron, battle of Orthes, 
actions of Vic Bigorre and Tarbes, and 
battle of Toulouse, for which services he 
obtained the war medal with five clasps 
Major Bent retired from the army m 
1831 He subsequently became a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant of the county 
of Bucks, and was also the first chairman 
of the Eton Union under the new poor 
law. Major Bent was born on April 
26, 17$2 


DR. BIBER 

The Rev George Edward Biber, who 
possessed two foreign degrees, the Ph.D. 
of Tubingen and the LL D of Gottingen, 
was ordained m 1839 by the Bishop of 
London, and presented by his lordship to 
the incumbency of Holy Trinity, Roe- 
hampton, in 1842, a living which he only 
resigned two years ago on preferment to 
a country benefice. Dr Biber’s works 
range over a considerable field, but are 
chiefly educational and theological. He 


was also known as a journalist, and was 
for some years on the staff of the English 
Chui ckman, a paper to winch he was 
contributing up to the time of his death. 
Dr Biber edited the John Bull from 1848 
to 1856, and was a regular v nter in 
many of the religious periodicals He 
used a hymn-book of his own compiling 
m his church at Roehampton, entitled 
the “ Roehampton Liturgie Psalmody and 
Hymnal.” 


MR BLACK. 

Mr. Adam Black, who died at the ago 
of all but 90 years, was a son of the late 
Mr. Charles Black, a respectable builder, 
of Edinburgh, and was educated at the 
High School and University of his native 
city, m which he entered into business 
as a publisher His career in this sphere 
of life was marked by energy, industry, 
and liberality, and it was rewarded by 
his being chosen five years m succession 
as Loid Provost of Edinburgh, and his 
appointment as a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant for that city, which he repre- 
sented in Parliament m the Liberal in- 
terest from 1856 to 1865, succeeding to 
the seat held by Mr Thomas Babmgton 
Macaulay. He was m a very great mea- 
sure faber jorivnm sues. Many years 
ago he published the Enei/clojoadui Bn- 
tanmea, and on the failure of Messrs 
Constable and Co the publication of the 
Edinburgh Bemctv passed into his hands. 
He was an advanced Liberal m his 
politics from an early period of his life, 
and a strong Dissenter, being a member 
of the Independent body , and, from his 
connection as a publisher with the Whig 
literati of half a century ago, he was 
often chosen as a medium of communica- 
tion between tho Edinburgh Liberals and 
the Whig Government. 


CAPTAIN BLAKE, R.N. 

Captain William Hans Blake, who 
fell a victim lo the climate of the Gold 
Coast during the war, had served with 
merited distinction in all parts of the 
world During the Russian War, twenty 
years ago, he was m the Black Sea and 
m the Baltic, as mate of the “ Albion ” 
and of the “ Duke of Wellington.” From 
1857 to 1859 he was Lieutenant of the 
“ Cambrian,” employed in the China 
War. In 1860 lie was appointed First 
Lieutenant of tho “Niger,” and engaged 
in the Maori Wax of New Zealand Here, 
when m command of a landing-party of 
seamen, Lieutenant Blake received a most 
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dangerous wound. He was shot in the 
breast, and a post-mortem examination 
has lately found the hall lying near his 
heart. For his brave conduct upon this 
occasion, Lieutenant Blake was rewarded 
with a life pension and promotion to the 
rank of Commander From 1863 to 1865 
he was in command of the “ Alecto,” on 
the South American station. He sub- 
sequently held command of the “Mntine,” 
in the Pacific, to 1866, and of the “Fal- 
con,” on the Australian station, till his 
promotion to post rank as captain on 
Sept. 14, 1867. In April, 1873, Captain 
Blake was appointed to the command of 
HMS “Druid,” on the "West African 
and Cape station He rendered much 
assistance to Colonel Harley, Adminis- 
trator of the Gold Coast, in his prepara- 
tions for the defence of Cape Coast Castle 
and Elmina against the Ashantees, before 
the arrival of the “Barracouta” m the 
month of June With the rest of the 
naval squadron Captain Blake’s ship and 
the shore parties of men under his com- 
mand were actively employed in the later 
operations of the war. He joined the 
march to Coomassie, m command of the 
Naval Brigade, with the army of Sir 
G-arnet Wolseley, but after conducting 
the sailors and marines to Prah-su, with- 
out the loss of one man, he was himself 
seized with dysentery, on Jan 17, and 
had to give up his charge to Commodore 
Hewlett. Captain Blake was brought 
down to Cape Coast Castle and placed on 
board the hospital-ship “Victor Em- 
manuel,” but died of exhaustion on the 
27th. 


MB. J. M. CAPE. 

Mr. James Matthew Cape, who for 
nearly fifty years was connected with the 
London press, died very suddenly on 
January 18, two hours after an attack of 
apoplexy Ho was m his sevonty-eighth 
year His career commenced on the 
Bntish Press, of which he became acting 
editor. Then he worked very assiduously 
on the Mirror of Parliament Subse- 
quently, although several years senior, 
he was a colleague and friend of Charles 
Dickens in the palmy days of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle . Later on he accepted an 
engagement upon the Times , which he 
retained for nearly twenty-six yeais, 
doing duty principally in the “Gallery” 
and in Convocation. At one time he was 
an active leader of the old Beform party, 
his anonymous contributions to jour- 
nalism at that period being very nume- 
rous, and his statistical works especially 
Noteworthy. ^ 
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SIB JAMES CHATTEBTON, BABT. 

General Sir James Charles Chatterton, 
third Baronet, of Castle Mahon, m the 
county of Cork, Colonel 4th (Boyal Irish) 
Dragoon Guards, GOB, K H., and 
Knight of San Fernando of Spain, Gen- 
tleman of the Privy Chamber, died on 
Jan 5, just six weeks after his wife He 
was horn in 1794, the second son of Sir 
James Chatterton, Clerk of the State 
Papers m Ireland He entered the Army, 
m the 12th Light Dragoons, in 1809, and 
was actively engaged in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo For his services he 
was given the war medal with seven 
clasps, as well as the Waterloo medal. 
He took part m the sieges of Ciudad 
Bodugo and Badajoz, and the battles 
of Salamanca, Vittona, Nivelle, and 
Nivc, and various minor actions , and in 
1815 fought at Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo, and was m the advance on and at 
the capture of Pans At the State 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington he 
was commissioned by the Queen, “m 
consideration of his long, faithful, and 
distinguished career,” to carry the grand 
banner. Sir James sat in Parliament as 
MP for the county of Cork from 1831 
to 1835 and from 1849 to 1852, and was 
High Sheriff from 1“851 to 1852. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy at the de- 
cease of his brother, Sir William Abraham 
Chatterton, second Baronet, m 1855. 

SIB 1 MONTAGU CHOLMELEY, 
BABT. 

Sir Montagu John Cholmeley, the 
Liberal member for North Lincolnshire, 
who died Jan 18, m his seventy-second 
year, was returned for Grantham as far 
back as 1826, but was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for that borough at the dissolution 
which followed the death of George IV., 
and was again beaten there at the general 
election following the passing of the first 
Beform Act He remained out of Par- 
liament until Jan., 1847, when he was 
elected without opposition for North 
Lincolnshire upon the accession of Lord 
Worsley to the Earldom of Yarborough. 
In July, 1852, he was defeated by Mr 
Banks Stanhope , but m 1857 he regained 
his seat, and represented the division in 
the Liberal interest until his death. 


LOBD COLONSAY. 

On the last day of this month, the 
House of Lords lost one of its most able 
“law lords,” and the legal profession in 
Scotland one of its oldest members, in 
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tlie person of Lord Colonsay, who died at 
Pan at the ago of eighty Prom 1824 to 
1834 he held the shrievalty of Perthshire, 
He was Solicitor-General for Scotland 
under the two Administrations of Sir 
Robert Peel, m 1834-35 and 1841-42, m 
the latter year he was appointed to the 
office of Lord Advocate, which he held 
till 1846 Prom 1843 down to 1851 he 
held a seat m the House of Commons for 
Argyleshire In 1843 he was chosen 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and 
this office was conferred on him by re- 
election year by year down to the time 
of his being raised to the judicial bench 
m 1831, when he became a Lord of Ses- 
sion, taking the title, according to custom, 
of Lord Colonsay In May, 1832, he 
succeeded Lord Boyle as Lord Justice- 
General and President of the Court of 
Session, and was raised to tlio peerage m 
1867 on retiring from the Scottish bench 
Lord Colonsay was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for both Midlothian 
and Argyleshire He was never married, 
and consequently the title, which was 
conferred upon him at Lord Derby's in- 
stance m 1867, became extinct by his 
lordship’s decease, 

MR. MORIER EVANS. 

Mr. D Moner Evans, son of the late 
Joshua Lloyd Evans, formerly of Llan- 
lidlocs, Montgomeiyslnre, was born m 
London m 1819, and from an early age 
was intimately connected with periodical 
literature After being for several years 
assistant City correspondent of the Times, 
ho assumed m 1857 the management of 
the same department of the Morning 
Herald and Standard, which post and 
also that of general manager he retained 
until the end of 1872, when he left the 
Standard , and m March, 1873, started 
the Hour In this last venture he spent 
his fortune, and became a bankrupt on 
the 19th ult. This event preyed on his 
mind and broke down his health He 
was tBe author of numerous works, the 
principal of which were “ The Commercial 
Crisis of 1847-8,” “History of the Com- 
mencement of the Crisis 1857-8,” “ City 
Men and City Maimers , Pacts, Failures, 
and Frauds, &e ” He was also intimately 
connected with the Banker's Magazine, 
the Bulkomst, the Stock Exchange Gazette , 
and other commercial papers. He died 
on Jan. 1. 


LIEUT, -G ENERAL FRENCH. 

Lieut.-General Henry John French 
expired on Jan, 25, at Ins residence in 
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Belgrave Road, Eceleston Square, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age This 
officor, whose first commission as ensign 
bears date Aug. 27, 1812, had been 
colonel of the 80th Foot since Sept 3, 
1867 He served with the 85th Light 
Infantry m the Peninsula from Aug 1813 
to the end of the campaign m 1814, and 
•was present at the siege of San Sebastian, 
the passage of the Bidassoa, battles of 
Nivelle and Nive, and the investment of 
Bayonne For these services he received 
tho Peninsular war medal, with two 
clasps He also served m the American 
war, having been engaged at the actions 
of Bladensburgh and Baltimore, the attack 
on New Orleans, and the taking of Fort 
Bowyer He subsequently served with 
tho 85th Regiment during the whole of 
tho Canadian Rebellion of 1837-38. 


MR HICKS. 

The Rev. William Hicks, rector of 
Sturmer, Essex, who died Jan. 11, was 
one of the few remaining Trafalgar 
veterans. He was horn at St Columb 
Major m 1788, and was educated at 
Truro and Launceston In 1803 he joined 
the “ Triumph,” from which ship he was 
transferred to the “Conqueror,” m Au- 
gust of the following year On hoard 
that ship, undor the command of Capt 
Sir Israel Pellew, he was present, and m 
the thick of the fight at the battle of 
Trafalgar, where he was severely contused 
by the bursting of one of the “Con- 
queror’s” guns. He escaped other in- 
jury He afterwards served on board 
the “ Queen,” the “ Niger,” the “ Hydra,” 
the “ Apollo,” the “ Africa,” the “ Fox- 
hound,” the “Meander,” and the “C&me- 
leon,” of which last ship he was senior 
lieutenant. At the close of the war he 
left the navy and went up to Cambridge 
University, where he entered Magdalen 
College. In 1823 he took holy orders, 
and m 1830 was presented by the late 
Duke of Rutland to the rectory of Stur- 
mer, which he held until his death. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL O’HARA. 

Lieut -Col. Walter O’Hara, Knight 
of the Tower and Sword, died at Toronto 
on Jan 13. He was one of the few sur- 
viving officers who served in tho Penin- 
sular War. He entered the army m 1806, 
and was Selected to serve with the rank 
of major in the Portugese army, and at- 
tached to the 6th Cagadores — a regiment 
which he afterwards commanded for 
sevei&l years. Ho was present in most 
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of the great actions of the war. At its 
close he continued to serve with the Por- 
tuguese army, and remained m the Penin- 
sula until the breaking out of the civil 
war between the supporters of Pom 
Miguel and Pom Pedro, when he was 
arrested and imprisoned to prevent his 
influencing his regiment to remain true 
to their colours Released on the demand 
of the British Minister, Lieut -Col. 
O’Hara was placed on half-pay of the 
Portuguese army and returned to Eng- 
, land He shortly afterwards sold his 
commission and emigrated to Canada, 
where he purchased an estate m the 
neighbourhood of Toronto, on which he 
lived until his death. 


CAPTAIN HUYSHE 

Among the good and deservedly 
esteemed officers whom the country lost 
in the Ashantee War was Captain George 
Lightfoot Huyshe, Rifle Brigade, late 
P eputy- Assistant Quartermaster-General 
on the staff of Sir Garnet Wolseley He 
died of fever and dysentery at Prah-su, 
on Jan. 19, m his 35th year Captain 
Huyshe was the only surviving son of 
the late General Huyshe, C B , of Guern- 
sey. He entered the 83rd Foot m 1856, 
and served with that regiment m Central 
India during the mutiny , hut, exchanging 
into the Rifle Brigade on his promotion, 
he went -with his regiment to Canada in 
1866, and, m 1870, volunteered for the 
Red River Expedition, which he accom- 
panied on the staff of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley. He published a clever and interest- 
ing book, narrating the history of that 
expedition, and showing the energy and 
skill which overcame its difficulties. Cap- 
tain Huyshe passed into the Staff College 
in 1872 , and m August last year, when it 
was determined to send the expedition to 
the West Coast, he was invited hy Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to join his staff, and 
sailed with the head-quarters in the 
“Ambriz” on Sept 12. Captain Huyshe 
was appointed Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, and was engaged m the 
bush-fighting which resulted m the re- 
treat of the enemy beyond the Prah, and 
in missions to the native chiefs Ilib 
most valuable service, however, was m 
the survey of the country between the 
coast and the Prah, m which work he 
engaged with the greatest energy and 
zeal, penetrating with a slight native 
guard into the remote paits of the bush, 
often close to and in the rear of the 
Ashantee army. The map of the country 
was compiled under his supervision. ^ 


MADAME PAREPA-ROSA. 

This accomplished vocalist was born 
m Edinburgh, m the year 1839, her 
father having been Baron Georgiades do 
Boyeska, a Wallaehian noble In 1855 
the young Euphrosyne Parepa made her 
debut, at Malta, as Amina, m “ La Son- 
nambula,” the stage having been chosen 
as her profession on the death of her 
father, whose marriage with a Protestant 
had deprived the daughter of all rights 
of heritage. The first success of the young 
singer was followed by her appearance 
m grand opera at Naples, Genoa, Rome, 
Florence, Madrid, and Lisbon, her recep- 
tion having been everywhere of the most 
brilliant kind. Her voice was a genuine 
soprano, of extensive compass and fine 
quality, while her high dramatic powers 
enabled her to act and sing with equal 
facility Madame Parepa’s first stage 
appearance m this country was m 1857, 
as Elvira m “ I Puritam,” at the Lyceum 
Theatre, during the temporary occupation 
of that house by the Royal Italian Opera 
Company, after the burning of Covent 
Garden Theatre , and it was m that com- 
pany, m its present homo, that the singer 
was last heard m London, in 1872, when 
she appeared as Donna Anna, m <c Don 
Giovanni,” and as Norma Several years 
previous to this latter date Madame 
Parepa had been married to a captain m 
the British Army, but was soon left a 
widow During her professional tour m 
America in 1866 she made the acquaint- 
ance of Herr Carl Rosa, the eminent 
violinist ; and m the following year they 
were married. A second, and also suc- 
cessful, American tour was followed hy 
their recent return to this country, and 
the formation of Herr Rosa’s English 
Opera Company, which pursued a pro- 
fitable career m the provinces for several 
months, and was to have commenced a 
London season at Drury Lane this spring. 
Madame Parepa-Rosa died on Jan. 22 


LORD DE ROS. 

The Right Hon. William Lennox 
Lascelles Fitzgerald de Ros, Lord de 
Ros, General m the Army, Colonel of the 
4th Hussars, and Lieut, -G overnor of the 
Tower of London, died, on the 6th mst , 
q,t Old Court, Strangford, county of 
Down. His Lordship was born on Sept. 
1, 1791, the third son of Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald (third son of James, the first 
Duke of Leinster), and succeeded, at the 
death of his brother, Henry William, 
nineteenth Lord, in 1839, to the ancient 
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barony of d© Eos, which dates from the 
reign of Henry III., and after that of Le 
Despencer, now enjoyed by Viscountess 
Falmouth, stands first on the roll of 
Barons. He was educated at West- 
minster and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
entered the Army m 1819, and attained 
the rank of General in 1868. He was 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard m 
1852, and Equerry to the Prince Consort 
from 1853 to 1861 Lord de Eos was 
author of a “History of the Tower of 
London.” 


JOHN CHBISTIAN SCHETKY. 

This artist, who died on the 29th, at 
the great age of ninety-five, was a favour- 
ite marine painter of George IV., William 
IV., “the sailor king,” and her present 
Majesty. He came of an ancient Transyl- 
vanian family, and on the mothei’s side 
he was related to the artist family of 
Bemagle He was the contemporary, at 
the High School of Edinburgh, of Walter 
Scott, Lord Brougham, Leonard and 
Francis Horner, and others who were 
afterwards the great men of their day. 
When a boy, Bobert Burns, his father’s 
friend, begged him off a flogging for play- 
ing truant to sail toy ships at Leith 
“ Christopher North” mentions him more 
than once m “ Noctes Ambrosiame.” In 
after life Sir Walter Scott and ho were 
intimate friends, and among his com- 
panions were the Ettnck Shepherd, Sir 
William Allen, Sir Charles Paget, Lord 
Lyons, Clarkson Stanfield, and David 
Boberts. At seventeen he was already 
earning his living by teaching scene- 
painting. In 1801 he and his friend 
Francis Horner walked from Paris to 
Borne, and accomplished the last 104 
miles m two days On his return from 
Italy he took up his residence at Oxford 
as a teacher of painting Subsequently 
he was successively Professor of Drawing 
at the Boyal Military College at Marlow 
(now ^Sandhurst), at the Boyal Naval 
College, Portsmouth (a position he held 
for twenty-five years), and at the dissolu- 
tion of the college, m 1837, he was ap- 
pointed Professor at the Hon. East India 
Company’s College, Addiseombe, where 
he closed his public career by retirement 
in 1855. Visits to the Spanish peninsula 
when Wellington was there, to Ireland in 
the suite of George IV., and cruises with 
Queen Victoria, were among the incidents 
of the artist’s long life. He published 
some works illustrated by engravings, pho- 
tographs, and chromolithographs from his 
paintings and drawings, and his marine 
pictures are in various collections. Like 


Van der Velde, his predecessor in the office 
of Boyal Marine Painter, Schetky was a 
left-handed artist, and we should add 
that he was an accomplished musician and 
vocalist as well as painter 


LOBD STUART DE DECIES. 

This venerable and popular nobleman 
died on the 23 id, at his residence at 
Dromana, near Oappaqum, m the county 
of Waterfoid, at the age of seventy yeais. 
The eldest of the three sons of the late 
Lord Henry Stuart (fifth son of John, 
fourth Earl and afterwards Marquis of 
Bute, and grandson of the Premier of the 
reigns of George II and George III ), by 
his wife, Gertrudo Amelia, daughter and 
sole heiress of George Villiers, Earl of 
Grandison (a title which expired m 1800), 
he was horn in June, 1803, and entered 
Parliament m 1826 as M.P for Water- 
ford, and it is almost needless to add that 
he supported Boman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. In the next Parliament he repre- 
sented the borough of Banbury, m the 
Liberal interest, and was raised to the 
Peerage of the United Kingdom by Lord 
Melbourne in 1839. His Lordship, who, 
along with his brother, assumed by Boyal 
license the additional name of Vilhers in 
commemoration of his maternal descent, 
was for many years Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Waterford, and Colonel of the 
Waterford Militia. 


February. 

REV. DR. BIFNEY. 

This eminent Dissenting minister, 
after an illness of several w eeks, died on 
Feb 17, m the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. He had been a preacher and pastor 
of the Independent or Congregationalist 
religious denomination about fifty years 
During the greater part of this tune he 
officiated at the Weigh House Chapel or 
meeting-house, in Monument Yard. He 
was a native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
was first apprenticed to a bookseller, but 
uas afterwards educated for the ministry 
at a theological college at Wymondley, m 
Hertfordshne His first ministerial em- 
ployment was at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, which he left m 1829. The chapel 
m London was built for him m 1834, 
upon the site of a hall m which he had 
preached during five years before. It 
was a hall over the ancient “Weigh 
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House” or “ Staple” which was the place 
used in former times for the official weigh- 
ing of foreign merchandise brought to 
London. Dr Bmney was one of the most 
earnest and impressive English pulpit 
speakers of his day, resembling in some 
degree the late Dr Guthrie, of Edinburgh 
His liberality of feeling and frankness of 
demeanour gamed him the esteem of mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and of 
the Protestant Dissenting communities. 
Indeed, he latterly declared that he had 
“no great objection either to moderate 
episcopacy or to liturgical forms and a 
variation of the latter was introduced 
into his own Sunday services. He visited 
the United States and Canada m 1815, 
and m 1847 went to Australia, where he 
remained two years. On his return to 
England he again took charge of the 
"Weigh House “ church and congregation ” 
But, when the demolition of the building 
was proposed for the East London Bail- 
way, Dr Bmney retired, m January, 1871, 
from the post he had so long occupied 
In the following year he was appointed 
one of the professors of the Independent 
Theological College on the north side of 
Begent’s Park , he also presided over the 
council of that college The dcgiee of 
LL D was conferred upon him by the 
University of Aberdeen, and that of D D . 
by an American University. 

MB. SHIBLEY BROOKS. 

Mr. Charles Shirley Brooks died on 
Bob. 23, m his fifty-ninth year, having 
been born m 1815. After a good early 
education ho became a law student, and 
in course of time passed an examination 
before the Incorporated Law Society 
Having a preference for literature, Air 
Brooks applied himself to dramatic com- 
position and journalism, and mot with 
success, which decided Ins subsequent 
career He produced a series of dramas 
at the Haymarket, Lyceum, and Olympic 
theatres, the best known of which are 
“Our New Governess,” “Honours and 
Tncks,” and “ The Creole ” Mr Brooks 
became the writer of the Parliamentary 
summary for the Mm nmg Chronicle , and 
occupied a seat m the reporters’ gallery 
in the House of Commons for five sessions 
During the intervals of this engagement 
he visited Russia, Syria, and Egypt, as 
the special commissioner despatched by 
, the Chronicle m the prosecution of its in- 
quiries into foreign as well as British 
^“Labour and the Poor” His letters ap- 
peared m that journal, and some have 
wen reprinted under the title of “ The 
Russians of the South.” Air. Brooks 
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wrote several novels, the best known 
being “Aspen Court,” “The Gordian 
Knot,” “The Silver Cord,” and “Sooner 
or Later ” Ho also acquired con siderabl e 
reputation as a lecturer, and had long 
contributed political and social articles to 
the Illustrated London News Ho was for 
many years one of the most diligent con- 
tributors to Lunch, and, on the death of 
Mr. Mark Lemon, m 1870, became the 
editor of that periodical. 


ADAHBAL CABTEB, C.B. 

Admiral Thomas "Wren Carter died on 
Eeb. 1 at his residence at Byde, Isle of 
Wight, m his eighty-fifth, year He en- 
tered the navy when only m his eleventh 
year, on board the “Warrior,” 74, m which 
ship ho was present at the battle of Copen- 
hagen m April, 1801, and after various 
employments aflo it was lieutenant of the 
“St Domingo,” 74, bearing the flag of Ad- 
miral Sir Biehard J Strahan, in the 
Walcheren expedition, and at Flushing 
When commander of the “ Wasp, ” m 1819, 
he captured a Venezuelan sloop of war 
and her prize on his return to the West 
India station He obtained post rank in 
April, 1831, and subsequently served in 
Nor 111 America and the West Indies, until 
he wont on half-pay m March, 1842. In 
August, 1852, he was appointed captain 
of the “Britannia,” 120, flag-ship of Vico- 
Adnural J W D Dundas, m the Medi- 
terranean, m which he served during the 
Crimean War In recognition of his ser- 
vices m ilie Mediterranean ho was, m July, 
1855, nominated a Companion of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, and in 
January last year was granted a flag offi- 
cer’s Greenwich Hospital pension. He 
obtained his first commission as lieutenant 
on April 18, 1806; commander, July 14, 
1815, captain April 25, 3831; rear-ad- 
miral (retired), Jan. 31, 1856; vice-ad- 
miral, Feb. 6, 1863 ; and admiral, Nov, 
20, 1866. 


SIB SYDNEY COTTON, G.C.B. 

Lieut -Gen Sir Sydney Cotton, G.C.B , 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, the son 
of Air II. C Cotton, and a cousm of the 
late Lord Combermere, -was born in 1791, 
and entered the army m 1 810 He served 
m command of a squadron of the 22nd 
Light Dragoons in Madras, with a force 
operating for the suppression of the Pm- 
darees m 1817, and again m 1842 and 
1843 m Scmde, under Sir Charles Napier, 
where he groatly distinguished himself. 
He undertook two successful expeditions 
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against some warlike kill tribes beyond 
the Peshawnr border, and a body of Hin- 
dus tanee fanatics who had taken up a 
position on these hills, threatening the 
British frontier. In 1854 he commanded 
the 22nd Regiment against the Affredees 
in the Bon country. Haying attained 
the rank of major-general, he served 
during the Indian mutiny, and for his 
valuable services was created a K 0 B , 
and received the thanks of the Indian Go- 
vernment, Her Majesty awarded him the 
annuity conferred on officers for distin- 
guished and meritorious services. He 
died on Peb. 20. 


SIR GASPARH LE MARCHANT. 

The death of this gallant officer hap- 
pened on Peb 6, at the age of seventy 
years. He was the youngest son of the 
late Major-General Le Merchant (who 
fell at the battle of Salamanca in com- 
mand of the heavy cavalry), by a daughter 
of the late Major-General John Carey, of 
Gnernsey. He was born m the year 1803, 
and was educated at the Royal Military 
College at Sandhuist. He entered the 
army at an early age, and saw active ser- 
vice m seveial parts of the woild m the 
85th Regiment of Poot Ho afterwards 
served with much distinction m Spam 
under Sir He Lacy Evans m the British 
Auxiliary Legion He held the Governor- 
ship of Newfoundland from 1847 to 1852, 
and the Governorship of Nova Scotia 
from 1852 to 1857. He was for seven 
years after this date Governor of Malta, 
and was appointed Commander-in- Chief 
at Madras m 1865. At his death he was 
a general m the army, and colonel of the 
11th Regiment of Poot He had also re- 
ceived the decorations of several foreign 
orders Sir J Gaspard Le Marchant was 
a younger brother of Sir Hems Le Mar- 
chant, formerly Chief Clerk of the House 
of Commons. 


MR HERMAN MERIVALE, C.B. 

On Peb. 8, Mr Merivale, Under Sec- 
retary for India, died at his house in 
Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington 
Mr. Merivale was born in 1806 He 
was tho eldest son of J H Merivale, 
Esq , a late Commissioner of Bankruptcy, 
and author of various poems and trans- 
lations. After a very distinguished career 
at Harrow and Oxford, he was called to 
the Common Law Bar m 1831. A few 
years afterwards he was appointed to the 
Professorship of Political Economy, 


founded by Mr. Henry Hrummond at 
Oxford. Here he delivered a series of 
lectures on “ Colonisation and Colonies, 1 ” 
whieh he published when his professorial 
teim was over, and which led to his 
selection by Lord Grey to fill the office 
of Assistant Under Secretary for the 
Colonies m 1847. Ho soon afterwards 
attained the position of Chief Permanent 
Under Secretary for that department, 
and fulfilled its duties with great ability 
for twelve years. In 1860 he was, at the 
earnest request of Sir Charles Wood, ap- 
pointed Permanent Under Secretary at 
the India Office, where his remaining 
official years were spent. Mr Merivale 
had a strong taste for literature, to which 
he made some contributions of consider- 
able value Such were his continuation of 
Mr Parkos’s “Life of Sir Philip Francis,” 
and his continuation of the “Life of 
Sir Henry Lawrence,” begun by Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes His lectures on “ Co- 
lonisation ” were republished by him on 
quitting the Colonial Office Besides 
these works, he published, m 1868, an in- 
teresting volume of * Historical Studies,” 
being a selection of essays and criticisms, 
furnished at different times to some of 
the leading periodicals For he was a 
regular and frequent contributor to the 
j Edinburgh Review some forty years, 3ns 
contributions to which are characterised 
by great tact and insight, as well as by a 
graceful and lucid style Mr. Menvale’s 
knowledge was wide and varied. He was 
deeply versed in the science of political 
economy, and his speeches at the meetings 
of tho Political Economy Club were 
master-pieces of argument. His legal 
opinion was highly esteemed. To the 
last he kept up a strong interest m 
the profession to which he was brought 
up, and was gratified at attaining the 
rank of Bencher of the Middle Temple a 
few years before his death. Mr Merivale 
married, in 1834, Caroline Penelope, 
daughter of the Rev. William Villiers 
Robinson, Rector of Grafton, and sister of 
the late Sir George Stamp Robinson, Bart , 
by whom he left two surviving children. 


M. MICHELET. 

M. Jules Michelet, the eminent his- 
torian, was born at Pans in 1798, and 
was consequently m his seventy-sixth # 
j ear He early distinguished himself as 
a studeut of history, and m 1821, after a 
severe competition, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of History of the College Rollin, 
where he also taught the ancient lan- 
guageg and philosophy until 1826. In 
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th© same year he published the “ Tableaux 
Synchronises de I’Histoire Modern e,” 
his first work, and afterwards his transla- 
tion of <c Vico.” After the Revolution of 
1830, he was made chief of the historical 
section of the National Archives. At the 
same time he was selected by M G-uizot 
to supply his place at the Sorbonne, and 
King Louis Philippe appointed him ro- 
fessor of History to the Princess Clemen- 
tine. He published at this period the 
first volume of his “ Histoire de Prance,” 
and then other historical works ; and m 
1838 became Professor of History at the 
College of Prance, besides being elected 
a member of the Academy of Moral 
Science. His democratic views and his 
hostility to the Jesuits excited much at- 
tention, and aroused against him consider- 
able animosity He aftei wards published 
these views m a senes of works, which 
were very widely read. In 1847 appeared 
the first volume of his “Histoire de la 
Revolution ” M Michelet continued his 
lectures at the College of Prance until 
1851, when they were stopped by Govern- 
ment. After the coup d'etat he refused 
to take the oath, and gave up his post in 
the Archives The list of his works is 
a long one, and presents a very varied 
range of subjects He was, moreover, a 
frequent contributor to the Revue des 
Deux Monies and other periodicals. 


MR. JOHN PYE. 

By the death, on the 6th inst., of Mr. 
John Pye, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two, we have lost one of the foremost 
landscape engravers of his time, and one 
who, in other respects, will occupy a pro- 
minent position m the history of British 
art. At an early age, Pye became a skil- 
ful draughtsman. He left Birmingham, 
his native town, at eighteen, and, coming 
to London, was apprenticed to James 
Heath, who turned out many of the most 
eminent engravers of tins century Pye 
remained with his master about four 
years , and during this time he began to 
develope those principles of chiaroscuro 
— that power of colounng, so to speak, 
m its elementary black and white— m 
which he became a master, and an ac- 
knowledged authority both with painters 
and engravers. Ho also evinced a rare 
faculty for interpreting atmospheric 
# effects, which xenderecl him one of tho 
most successful exponents of the works 
of Turner. There was much friendly in- 
timacy between the painter and engraver, 
interrupted only by some peculiarities of 
character, if not injustice, on the one side, 
and natural sensitiveness on the othor 
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The engraving of “Pope’s Villa” led to 
the production of the important plate 
from the “ Temple of Jupiter m JEgina,” 
with which Turner -was so pleased that 
ho offered to paint a companion picture 
expressly for engraving Mr Pye was 
virtually the founder of the excellently 
managed self-supporting “Artists’ Fund,” 
and contributed, with his friend Mul- 
ready, to its revival m 1S25, when Mul- 
ready gave the copyright of the “Wolf 
and the Lamb ” (the engraving of which, 
by Mr. J. H Robinson, realised 1,000Z.) 
to the Fund. Pye lived for some time 
m Paris, and received the distinguished 
honour of being selected Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute. Be- 
sides a choice gallory of cabinet pictures 
and a fine collection of engravings, he 
has left behind him a mass of interesting 
notes on the artists of his time, particu- 
larly Turner, 


BxlRON MEYER 'BE ROTHSCHILD 

Baron Meyer Amschel de Rothschild 
died on Feb. 6. He was a younger 
brother of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
late M.P for the City of London, and of 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart (also a 
Baron of the Austrian Empire), who was 
some time MP for Aylesbury Their 
father was Baron Nathan Meyer de 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, who was the 
founder of the great London banking 
house which is conducted by these 
brothers The late Baron Meyer Amschel 
de Rothschild was in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age. He had sat m Parliament 
for Hythe since 1859. His country house 
at Mentmore, in Buckinghamshire, was 
famous for its collection of works of art. 
He was also an enterprising patron of 
horse-raemg, and won the Derby, the 
Oaks, and the St Leger in the same year. 


SIR F P. SMITH. 

Sir Francis Pettit Smith, Kfc., the 
first practical introducer of the screw- 
propeller into the Royal Navy and Mer- 
cantile Service, died on the 12fch inst., 
at 15, Thurloo Place, South Kensington, 
aged sixty-six Originally a grazing 
farmer, he developed the system of 
screw-propulsion, and for his services to 
the Navy Her Majesty, m 1855, granted 
him an annual pension from the Civil 
List of 200 1 , and m 1871 conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood. In 
1857 a national subscription was made 
for a testimonial to Mr. Smith, and a 
service of plate and 2,67 SI, wore presented 
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to him at a public banquet at St. James’s 
Hall Since I860 be was Curator of 
the Patent Office Museum, South Ken- 
sington. 


SIR E. P. SCUD AMORE-STANHOPE , 
BART. 

Sir Edwyn Francis Seudaniore-Stan- 
hope, second Baronet, of Holme Lacy, m 
the county of Hereford, Captain M., 
and heir presumptive to the earldom of 
Chesterfield, died on the 8th mst He 
was bom Dec 15, 1793, the only son of 
Admiral Sir Henry Edwyn Stanhope. 
Sir Edwyn saw some service m the Navy. 
He was midshipman of the Surveillante ” 
in 1810, lieutenant of the “ Castor ” m 
1813 and 1814, and was made com- 
mander m the latter year. In 1851 he 
became a captain on the retired list Sir 
Edwyn succeeded to the title at the 
decease of his father, Dec. 14, 1814, and, 
having inherited, at the demise of Frances, 
Duchess of Norfolk, the Holme Lacy 
estate of the Scudamores, assumed, m 
1826, the additional surname and arms 
of Scudamore. He married Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Dowell, Esq, of 
Parker’s Well, Devon, and left, with 
other issue, a son and successor, the pre- 
sent Sir Henry Edwyn Chandos Scuda- 
more-Stanhope, third Baronet Sir Edwyn 
served as High Sheriff of Herefordshire 
in 1843. 


DR. STRAUSS. 

Dr. David Fnedench Strauss, the 
famous G-erman scholar and critic, died 
on Feb. 8 m his native town of Ludwigs- 
burg, an Wurtemberg, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age Strauss was originally 
trained for the ministry of the Evangeli- 
cal Church , and having been educated 
at Blauberen and Tubingen, was ordained 
in his twenty-second year, and obtained 
professorships first at Heilbronn and sub- 
sequently at Tubingen In 1835 he pub- 
lished his “ Life of J esus Critically Ex- 
amined,” a hook which aroused more 
controversy than any work of moderji 
times The object of the writer was to 
find a new mode of regarding Christian 
history, and to account for the origin of 
the Christian faith m the absence of any 
belief in the supernatural. There is no 
need that we should describe a book which 
a generation since was very generally 
read, and was repeatedly answered and 
attacked. The work was translated into 
every European language. It is hardly 
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too much to say that the “ Lifo of Jesus” 
produced, in a few years, a literature of 
its own Most theologians replied to it, 
nearly all preachers preached about it ; 
it was the theme of general talk, and 
aroused everywhere the most angry dis- 
cussions In 1839 Dr. Strauss was ap- 
pointed Professor of Dogmatics and 
Church History in the University of 
Zurich The appointment roused great 
opposition, but he maintained his position 
for a while, and wrote an historical work 
on the development of Christian doctrine 
Being eventually driven from the profes- 
sorate, he turned his attention during the 
stormy period which culminated m 1848 
to politics He had prepared a new 
edition of the ‘‘Life of Jesus,” and m 
1872 gave to the world what lie regarded 
as the fullest expression of his theological 
views, the work entitled the “ Old Faith 
and the New ” 


March. 


DR NEIL ARNOTT, E.E.S. 

Dr Neil Arnott, who was born about 
1788, received his early education at the 
Grammar School at Aberdeen, and after- 
wards entered the University to study for 
the medical profession Having gradu- 
ated M A., he came to England, and was 
appointed a surgeon in the East India 
Company’s naval service In 1811 he 
commenced practice in London, and was 
soon after appointed physician to the 
French and Spanish Embassies In 1827 
he published, under the title of £ Elements 
of Physics,” the substance of a senes of 
lectures on Natural Philosophy and its 
bearings on his profession, which has 
reached a seventh edition, and has been 
translated into several European lan- 
guages Dr Arnott was a member of the 
Senate of the London University , and his 
name is well known m connection with 
the “ Arnott stove” (which obtained the 
Rumford medal from the Royal Society 
m 1854), and other useful inventions, such 
as the water-bed, &c , which bear his 
name. In 1869 he gave to each of the 
Universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and St Andrew’s a donation of 
1,000/., for the promotion of the study of 
experimental physics among the medical 
students. He also placed at the disposal 
of the Senate of the University of London 
2,000/ to found a scientific scholarship. 
Dr. Arnott died on the 2nd of this month, 

K 
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MAJOR. BAIRD. 

One of the most lamented deaths 
among the officers of Sir G-arnet Wolse- 
ley’s little army in the Ashantee War was 
that of Major William Arthur Baird, of 
the 42nd Highlanders. He died on board 
the hospital-ship “ Victor Emmanuel,” 
at Sierra Leone, on March 5, from a 
disease contracted some time ago, but 
complicated with other disorders caused 
by the West African climate. He had 
also been weakened by the effects of a 
wound at the battle of Amoaful on 
Jan 31. Major Baird served m the 
Crimea from July, 1854, through the 
siege of Sebastopol, for which he received 
the medal, with clasp He served also 
m the campaign of 1857 and 1858, 
against the mutineers m India, including 
the actions of Kudjgnnge and Shurusha- 
bad, the siege and capture of Lucknow, 
the attack on the fort of Boshea, the 
action at Allygung, and the attack and 
capture of Baieiliy, again receiving a 
modal, with clasps 


MB. S BALL. 

Samuel Ball, Esq , died m his ninety- 
fourth year, at Sion House, Wolverley, 
Worcestershire, w r here he had lived m 
retirement for the last twenty-five years. 
His name deserves to he remembered as 
one to whom the country is indebted He 
was for many years a member of the East 
India Company’s establishment at Canton, 
and, though China and most sources of 
information respecting it were at that time 
closed to Europeans, his extraordinary 
industry gamed him much and minute in- 
formation as to the geography of the tea 
districts and their trade routes ; and m 
1817, m a printed paper of groat detail, 
he showed the directors of the East India 
Company that Foo-Ghow was the natural 
harbour of export for the black teas, and 
urged the opening of that port The 
directors declined to move, and the matter 
slept. In 1842, when Sir Henry Pottmger 
was sent to stipulate for new ports of 
trade, there was almost entire ignorance 
which to choose, and the Chinese rendered 
no assistance Mr. Ball’s facts and 
papers were gratefully accepted by Sir 
Henry Pottmger , Foo-Chow was opened, 
and its annual export of black teas alone 
is now little short of ninety millions of 
pounds, With the same diligence Mr. 
Ball inquired, under similar difficulties, 
into the Chinese modes of culture and 
manufacture of tea, and published, m 
1848, a most able scientific and practical 
work on that subject, which is to this day 


a standard hook with the growers of tea 
in our Eastern possessions. 

BIB W. H BODKIN. 

Sir William Henry Bodkin, lato As- 
sistant Judge of the Middlesex Sessions, 
a Deputy Lieutenant for Middlesex, who 
died on the 26th, at his residence, West 
Hill, Highgate, m lus eighty-third year, 
was the eldest son of Mr Peter Bodkm, 
of Galway. Adopting the legal profes- 
sion, he was called to the Bar m 1826, 
and, joining the Home Circuit, soon ob- 
tained considerable practice at the Mid- 
dlesex, Westminster, and Kent Sessions, 
as well as at the Central Criminal Court 
In the words of Mr. Serjeant Cox, ‘‘Sir 
William Bodkin was an admirable Judge 
and a most excellent man, tempering jus- 
tice with mercy and combining kindness 
with firmness ” As a criminal lawyer he 
was highly considered. In 3841 ho was 
wus elected M.P for Boehester in the 
Conservative interest, and sat until the 
dissolution in 1847. In 1858 he was 
chosen a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, m 1859 
appointed Assistant Judge of the Middle- 
sex Sessions, and in 1867 knighted. Sir 
William published a pamphlet on “ Poor 
Law s.” , 


SIB W H. ELLIOTT. 

Sir William Henry Elliott, GOB, 
K II , Colonel of the 51st Begiment, died, 
on the 27th ult , at his residence, 20 Cam- 
bridge Square, in his eighty-second year. 
The son of Captain John Elliott, BN., 
one of Captain Cook’s companions in the 
circumnavigation of the globe, young 
Elliott entered the army, m the 51st Begi- 
ment, m 1800, and attained tho rank of 
General m 1871 During the long and 
eventful interval he saw much service and 
gained much distinction He had the 
Peninsular medal, with five clasps, for 
the part he took m the campaigns pf 1 812, 
1813, and 1814 , was decorated with the 
Waterloo medal for his share m the deci- 
sive battle of Waterloo , and received the 
Burmese medal and clasp, and on two oc- 
casions the thanks of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India m Council, for his services in 
the second Burmese war, in which he 
commanded the Madras Brigade. 


HON. G. W. FITZWILLIAM. 

The Hon. George Wentworth Fitzwil- 
liam, second son of tho late Earl Fitz- 
william, and master of the Fitzwilliam 
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Hounds, died at his residence, Milton Hall, 
Peterborough, on March 4, from the effects 
of a recent fall from his horse while hunt- 
ing. Erysipelas having set m, Sir James 
Paget was sent foi, and under his skilful 
treatment the patient rallied for a short 
time, but lie soon relapsed Mr. Fitz- 
william was born Ma-y 3, 1817, and mar- 
ried March 18, I860, Alice Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the late Major-Gen Hon. George 
Anson, and sister of the Marchioness of 
Bnstol He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was captain of 
the 6th Northampton Rifle Volunteers, 
having been previously captain of the 
West York Yeomanry Cavalry He had 
served the office of high sheriff of North- 
ampton m 1866, and was M P. for Rich- 
mond from February to July 1841, and 
for Peterborough from 1841 to 1859. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SPOTTISWOODE 

This gallant officer, who died on 
March 23, entered the Bengal army m 
1824, and during his career saw a good 
deal of active service. In 1826 he was 
one of the “ forlorn hope” which led the 
assault at the siege of Bhurtpore, and 
received the personal thanks of Lord 
Combermere for his gallantry on that 
occasion (medal and clasp) In 1838, 
while on the staff employ, he volunteered 
and obtained permission to join his regi- 
ment when ordered to Afghanistan, and 
served with it at the forcing of the 
Bolan Pass and the advance through the 
Shaul Valley to Cabul, where he was for 
six days almost constantly under fire 
(medal) Fiom 1839 to 1853 he was 
employed m the stud at Hanpur, where 
his management was personally approved 
by Lord Auckland, and v here his hospi- 
tality was nearly proverbial. In 1856, 
after a short furlough m England, he 
took command of his old regiment, the 
37th Bengal N. I , and was with it 
at Benares when the mutiny broke out. 
His regiment joined the mutineers, and 
Lieut -Col. Spottiswoode took a distin- 
guished part m its suppression, on one 
occasion particularly, when accompanied 
by only his sergeant-major and a native 
groom, who was killed by his side, he set 
fire to the lines in which the men had 
taken rofuge, and under cover of which 
they had kept up a heavy fire, and thus 
drove them into the open, but not until 
sixty of their number had perished m 
the flames. For this service the sergeant- 
major, at the instance of Lieut.-Col. 
Spottiswoode, received the Victoria Cross, 
and General Neill, who was in command, 
promised to recommend Col, Spottiswoode 
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himself for the same distinction, of which 
he was equally worthy, hut the death of 
the gallant General soon afterwards, at 
Lucknow, prevented this promise from 
being fulfilled Col Spottiswoode also, 
with a paity, rescued the ladies of the 
station from imminent danger and saved 
the treasure (medal) General Spottis- 
woodo retired from the army 111 1861, 
and his death occurred at Hastings, 
where he had gone m the hope of restor- 
ing his health, which had been failing for 
some time 


MR CHARLES SUMNER. 

Mr Charles Sumner, the well known 
American statesman, whose death took 
place on March 11, was born at Boston 
on Jan 6, 1811, and had consequently just 
completed his sixty-third year. He gra- 
duated at Harvard m 1830, studied the 
law under Mr Justice Story, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar m 1834 After acting 
as repoitor of the Circuit Court of the 
United States, and editing a law journal, 
he spent three years m Europe, one of 
which was passed m England. On re- 
turning to Boston, m 1840, he resumed 
practice, and soon after began to take a 
prominent part 111 political affairs as an 
anti-slavery advocate In 1850 ho was 
elected a Senator, and one of his first 
spoechcs was directed against the fugitive 
slave law. It was m 1856, after the pub- 
lication of his speech upon Kansas, that 
he was savagely beaten with a heavy cano 
by Preston S. Biooks, a Southern member 
of Congress, and was so severely injured 
that it was throe years before he recovered 
He was re-elected to the Senate m 1857 
During, as before the war, he vas opposed 
to all concessions to slavery From 1861 
to 1871 he was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in the Senate 
During tho Alabama controversy he ex- 
pressed himself very strongly m support 
of the claims made by tho United States 
against this country. Mr. Sumner was 
the author of many legal works, and his 
speeches have been collected and published 
in four volumes. 


MR. ALBERT WAY. 

Albert Way, Esq., M.A., F.S A., of 
Wonham Manor, m the county of Surrey, 
formerly director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and foundor of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
died at Cannes on March 22, in Ins sixty- 
ninth year. This accomplished and very 
learned ^rchseologi&t was the only son of the 

k 2 
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lato Bev. Lewis Way, of Sfcanstoad Park, 
Sussex, and grandson of Benjamin Way, 
Esq , P B.S , F A S., of Denham Place, 
JBueks, president of Guy’s Hospital, and 
sub-governor of the South Sea Company. 
Tho father of Mr Albert Way, Mr Lewis 
Way, originally a barrister, but subse- 
quently a clergyman, by a curious freak 
of fortune, forming a very interesting 
chapter of family romance, too long to be 
narrated m our confined space, acquired 
a very considerable proporty, a groat part 
of which he devoted to tho conversion of 
the Jews and various works of philan- 
thropy One of these, the Marboeuf 
Chapel at Paris, completed by Mr Albert 
Way, remains a permanent memorial. 
Mr. Way married, April 30, 1844, the 
Hon Emmeline Stanley, daughter of tho 
late Lord Stanley of Alderley, and left 
one daughter. 


DE FOEBES WINSLOW. 

Dr Forbes Winslow, who died at 
Brighton, on March 3, was the youngest 
son of Capt Thomas Winslow, of the 
4 7 tli Eegiment, and was born in London 
in Aug. 1810, educated m Scotland, and 
afterwards at a private school near Man- 
chester. Ho commenced his professional 
studies in New York, and continued them 
on his return to England, especially ana- 
tomy, surgery, and physiology, and after- 
wards at the University of London. After 
passing the College of Surgeons in 1835, 
he graduated M D. at Aberdeen, and was 
soon afterwards elected an Honorary Fel- 
low of the Eoyal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh. Whilst acting as Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Medical Society of London, 
he was appointed Lettsonnan Professor of 
Modieme for 1851-2 Subsequently he 
was elected President of the Medical So- 
ciety of London, a position he occupied 
for a year. Dr. Winslow’s aptitude for 
the investigation of diseases of the mmd 
was early developed. When a medical 
student he joined the Westminster Medical 
Society, and m 1830 read to its members 
an elaborate paper on the “ Influence of 
the Mind upon the Body in the Production 
and Aggravation of Disease ” He pub- 
lished, soon after onteimg the profession, 
a work m two 8vo. vols , entitled “Physic 
and Physicians,” a biographical and lite- 
rary history of the medical world from the 
earliest period, and several oth or works on 
mental disease. He originated the Journal 
of Psychological Medicine , published quar- 
terly, which he edited for sixteen years. 
At the installation of the late Earl of 
Derby as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, Dr. Winslow, with several other 
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j distinguished men, received tho honorary 
| dogeeo of D C.L. He was a member of 
tho Eoyal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, and, on the establishment of the 
J uridieal Society, he was elected one of 
tho Vice-Presidents 


April. 

LIEUT.-GENERAL BIRD. 

The death of Lieut -Gen Louis Saun- 
ders Bud, of the Bengal Army, took place 
at Clevedon, Somerset, on April 14, m his 
eighty-second year. This officer entered 
the military service of the East India 
Company, on their Bengal Establishment, 
in 1088, and sawconsiderableactive service 
m the East, having served at the capture of 
tho island of Mauritius m 1810. He was 
next engaged with the column under the 
command of Sir David Ochterlony during 
the Nepaul campaign of 1816, and with 
the force underBngadior Nation m Ondo 
m 1816-17, receiving the India medal for 
his services He also served during the 
war against the Pmdarrees from 1817 to 
1819, and during the campaign m Bun- 
delcund m 1821 , likewise m Hurnanah 
from 1824 to 1825, and against the Coles 
m 1832-33 Some years later, m 1845-46, 
he took part m tho campaign on the 
Sutlej, including the battles of Moodkee, 
Ferozeshuhur, Buddiwal, and Aliwal. For 
his services m this campaign he received 
a medal with two clasps, and was awarded 
the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel In 
1855-56 ho commanded the Sonthal Bri- 
gade during the insurrection of the Son- 
thals, which was quelled the year before 
tho groat Bengal mutiny. 


THE MAEQUIS OF CLANEICAEDE, 

Ulick John de Burg, Marquis and Earl 
of Clanrieardo, Viscount Burke, and Baron 
Dunkell in, m the Peerage of Ireland, and 
Baron Somerhill m the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, Lieutenant of the county 
of Galway, Hon. Colonel of the Galway 
Militia, and Vice-Admiral of the Coast of 
Connaught, a Knight of St Patrick, and 
a member of the Privy Council, died at 
his residence, Stratton-stroet, Piccadilly, 
on the 10th mst His Lordship, who was 
born Dec 20, 1802, the only son of John 
Thomas, thirteenth Earl of Olanricarde, 
by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Burke, Bart., of Marble Hill, 
represented one of the most ancient, dis- 
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tmguished, and historic of the Anglo- 
Norman families m Ireland From 1826 
to 1827 he was U nder -Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, m 1830 ho received 
the appointment of Captain of the Yeoman 
of the Guaid, from 1838 to 1841 was 
accredited Ambassador at St Petersburg , 
from 1846 to 1852 filed tho office of Post- 
master-General , and from 1857 to 1858 
that of Lord Privy Seal. Ho succeeded 
his father as fourteenth Earl of Clanri- 
carde July 27, 1808 , was created an Irish 
Marquis Oct 6, 1825 ; and became a peor 
of the United Kingdom, as Baron Somer- 
hill, by patent dated June, 1826. His 
Lordship married, April 4, 1825, Harriet, 
only daughter of the Eight Hon George 
Canning, and sister of the late Earl Can- 
ning, and was succeeded by his only sur- 
viving son, Herbert He Burg- Canning. 


ME. OWEN JONES. 

This eminent professor of decorative 
art died on April 19, after a long and 
painful illness Mr Owen Jones, who 
was born m Wales m 1809, early showed 
a talent for art, and became a pupil of 
Mr Levis Vulliamy, the architectural de- 
signer and decorator After studying 
under him, Mr Jones made a tour of four 
years m Egypt and the Levant In 1834 
he was in Spam, where he made a thorough 
examination and study of the Alhambia. 
He then began, with M Goury, a French 
artist and antiquary, a work of great 
value upon this subject, entitled “Plans, 
Elevations, Sections, and Details of the 
Alhambra,” with an historical notice by 
M. Pascual de Gayangos ; the publication 
vas completed m 1845. The work was 
carried on, after the death of M Goury, 
by Mr. Owen Jones, who devoted himself 
to the task not only of drawing the de- 
tails, but of printing m colours the plates 
when they were prepared In 1842 ap- 
peared “ Designs for Mosaic and Tesse- 
lated Pavements” In 1846 the “Poly- 
chromatic Ornament of Italy” was issued, 
comprising examples of frescoes and de- 
corative works of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Jones had picpared a plan for the 
decoration of the pavements of the Houses 
of Parliament, which attracted great at- 
tention. His knowledge and activity 
were shown m many ways He was ap- 
pointed a superintendent of the works for 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, and took part 
in the decoration and arrangement of the 
building The principles of decorative 
design associated with his name were 
comprehensively declared m an essay, en- 
titled an “ Attempt to Define the Princi- 
ples which Eegulate the Employment of 


Colour in Decorative Arts,” 1852 Ho 
brought the principles thus described be- 
fore the public m lectin es delivered at 
various places, and became the chief au- 
thority m works of the kind. In 1852 he 
was appointed director for the decoration 
of the Crystal Palace, and, with Sir D 
Wyatt, visited most of the fine examples 
of ancient decoration on the Continent. 
In the corns© of these journeys the greater 
part of the casts and other reproductions 
m the Crystal Palace v ere collected He 
designed the decorations for the Egyptian, 
Greek, Koman, and Alhambia Courts m 
the palace, and superintended the deco- 
ration of the whole building. These works 
caused much controversy, and the artist 
published an “ Apology ” for what he had 
produced. These tasks occupied about 
three years. In conjunction with Messrs. 
G Scharf and J Bonomi, lie produced 
handbooks to the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Eoman Courts at Sydenham. The Alham- 
bra Couit, on which he wrote the hand- 
book, is, as might be expected, his master- 
piece Besides the woiks above named, 
he produced, m 1847, a second edition of 
the “Alhambra,” with 101 plates In 
1856 his elaborate “ Grammar of Orna- 
ment ” was issued , it still remains a text- 
book of examples In 1864 came “ 1001 
Initial Letters,” and in the same year 
“ 702 Monograms.” Mr. Jones’s last im- 
portant publication was “Examples of 
Chinese Ornament,” 1867. 


MR. LUCAS, 

Mr. J ohn Lucas, the well-known and 
successful portrait painter, was born m 
London on July 4, 1807, and commenced 
his professional career as an engraver 
Pie soon abandoned that occupation, and, 
after studying for some time at the Clip- 
stone Street Academy, where he was a 
fellow pupil of Etty, he devoted his at- 
tention exclusively to portrait painting. 
During a long career he painted many 
portraits of members of the Royal family 
and of the aristocracy, and of several of 
the most distinguished meii of his time. 
Among his works were portraits of the 
Duke of Wellington, painted for the 
Univeisity of Oxford, the King of 
Hanover, Prince Mettermch, and the 
Prussian and Austrian armies of the 
Pimce Consort, for Versailles and the 
Palaee of Saxe Coburg , of Mr Gladstone 
and others, for the gallery of the late Sir 
Robert Peel; of Lord Palmerston, Earl 
Stanhope, Joseph Hume, and George 
Stephenson. One of his most elaborate 
pictures was a poi trait group represent- 
ing tke consultation of Robert Stephen 
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son, Brim©], Bidder, Locke, and other 
eminent engineers, previous to the float- 
ing of the last tube of the bridge over 
the Menai Straits. Upwards of sixty of 
his works have been engraved Ho died 
at his house in London on April 30. 


LIETJT.-COLONEL JAMES MAX- 
■WELL, C.B. 

James Maxwell, Lieut.-Colonel m 
tho Army, formerly of the 34th and 
lately of the 1st West India Regiments, 
actively engaged m tho leconl campaign 
m Ashantee, died on April 14, on the 
homeward voyage from Cape Coast 
Castle, from the effects of fei er con- 
tracted during the var This gallant 
officer had seen more than thirty-two 
years’ service He entered the Army in 
1841, was with his regiment, the 34th, 
in the Crimea, and received a severe 
wound m the trenches before Sebastopol 
In 1859 ho was, as Major of the 34th, in 
the campaigns in India, at Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Azimghur, and Bootwul, m 
1864 he attained the rank of Lieut - 
Colonel, and m 1873, being then Lieut - 
Colonel of the 1st West India Regiment, 
he joined the force under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley At Sir Garnet’s departure 
Colonel Maxwell was appointed Acting- 
Governor at Cape Coast, but he had to 
quit his post on account of the illness 
which terminated his life. He was made 
C.B, a fortnight before his death He 
had also a medal with clasps for the 
Crimea, the Turkish medal and the fifth 
class of the Medjidic, and also the Indian 
medal and clasp 


ME. THOMAS MORSON. 

Mr, Thomas Newborn Eobert Morson, 
who was eminent as a scientific and prac- 
tical chemist, died at Ms house m Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, aged seventy-five. 
He w r as horn at Stratford-le-Bow, and was 
apprenticed to an apothecary in Fleet 
Market , 1 ait the study of chemical science, 
m which he had the companionship of 
Faraday to assist and to impiove his 
early efforts, proved moio attractive to 
Morson than the medical profession In 
the establishment of M. Blanche, a phar- 
macion at Paris, he acquired a high de- 
gree of knowledge and skill On his re- 
turn to London he succeeded to a business 
as chemist and druggist in Famngdon 
Street, where he carried on, with his ordi- 
nary trade, experimental researches and 
inventions of different useful kinds. The 
first sulphate of quinine made in England 


and the first morphia were produced m 
Mr. Morson’s laboratory. He was also 
the inventor of a medicine called “ Pep- 
sme,” designed to aid the nutritive pro- 
cesses for the assimilation of food in cases 
of diseased spleen and other disorders of 
the digestive organs. From Farringdon 
Street ho removed, after his marriage, to 
Southampton Bov, Bloomsbury, and some 
time later established a manufactory in 
Hornsey Eoad. He was a lea&mghn ember 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, holding 
the office of vice-president during four 
years, and that of president during two 
or three other years till 1870 he was 
a member of the council He enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance and esteem of 
many distinguished men of science m 
France and Germany as well as in this 
country. 


PEOFESSOE PHILLIPS, F.E S. 

The death of this eminent man of 
science was occasioned by a fall on the 
staircase at All Souls’ College, Oxford, on 
the 24th of tins month John Phillips 
became a geologist under the guidance of 
his uncle, Mr William Smith, one of the 
first founders of English geology. From 
1815 to 1824ho was employed with Wil- 
liam Smith in mapping the strata of Eng- 
land and Wales, and m minutely noting 
their structuie through twenty shires 
He appealed as a lecturer m London 
while holding the appointment of keeper 
of the museum of tho Yorkshne Philo- 
sophical Society. In 1831, at York, and 
m 1 832, at Oxford, ho took an active part 
in the meetings of tho British Associa- 
tion This he continued to do m subse- 
quent years, as one of the official secre- 
taries, assisting m the editorship of twenty- 
five volumes, at least, of its proceedings, 
He occupied the chair of geology at King’s 
College, London, and m the University 
of Dublin Among his best known works 
we may mention his “ Guide to Geology,” 
his “ Palaeozoic Fossils of Cornwall, De- 
von, and West Somersetshire,” his “ Geo- 
logy of the Neighbourhood of Oxford,” Ins 
“Memoir of William Smith,” his “Life 
on the Earth,” and the “ Treatise on Geo- 
logy,” which occupies two volumes of the 
well-known “ Cabinet Cyclop&dia ” of Dr. 
Lardner. He was also the contributor of 
very many geological and other scientific 
articles to at least three most comprehen- 
sive cyclopaedias, and he published very 
useful geological maps of Yorkshire ana 
of the British Isles. In 1858-9 he held 
the presidential chair of the Geological 
Society. When illness forbade Dean 
Buckland to continue his geological lec- 
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lures at Oxford, the lato Mr Strickland 
was appointed deputy reader, or profes- 
sor of that science, m that University 
On his death, twenty years ago, Profes- 
sor Philips succeeded to that office, and 
on the demise of Ur Buckland he suc- 
ceeded to the vacant chair He was learned 
in physics, astronomy, zoology, and most 
of the natural sciences At the time of 
his death he was seventy-three years of 
age. 


REV H WOODGATE. 

The Rev Henry Arthur Woodgate, 
B U , rector of Bclbroughton-with-Fair- 
field, 'Worcestershire, and honorary canon 
of Worcester, graduated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1821, taking a first- 
class m Literis Humanioribus, and sub- 
sequently becoming fellow and tutor of 
his collego Ho was ordained in 1824, 
and in 1837 he was appointed to the col- 
lege living of Bolbronghton, which is 
worth 1,250?., with house, and thirty-four 
acres of glebe Eiom 1836 to 1838, and 
again m 1865 and 1866, Mr Woodgate 
was select preacher to the University, 
•where also he was Public Examiner m 
1827 and 1828, and Bampton Lectuier 
m 1838 He was also Proctor m Convo- 
cation for the clergy of Worcester dio- 
cese, having represented thorn in that 
body for upwards of thirty years Mr 
Woodgate, who died at his rectory-house 
on April 24, would, if he had lived a day 
longer, have reached his seventy-third 
birthday, and he had been fifty years m 
oiders. In addition to his academic dis- 
tinctions, he was well known by his con- 
tributions to theological literature. 


SURGEON-MAJOR WYATT, C B 

Mr. John Wyatt, C B., the well-known 
surgeon-major of the Coldstream Guards, 
died on April 2, at Bournemouth, after a 
long illness. Mr Wyatt, who became so 
favourably known to the pnblic by his 
active exertions for the rolief of distress 
during the lecent bombardment of Paris, 
was the eldest son of the late Mr. James 
Wyatt, of Lidsey, Sussex. He entered 
the army medical service m June 1841, as 
assistant-surgeon, became surgeon April 
9, 1857, and surgeon-major Jan. 9, 1863. 
On the outbreak of hostilities m the East, 
in 1854, ho embarked with tho 1st batta- 
lion of the Coldstream Guards, and was 
employed with it in Turkey and the Cri- 
mea until the close of the campaign, 
during which he was present at the bat- 


tles of the Alma, Balaclava, and Inker- 
man, and at the siege and fall of Sebas- 
topol. At Inkerman his horse was shot 
under him. At the close of the war he 
received the Crimean medal and four 
clasps, the knighthood of the Legion of 
Honour, and the Turkish medal During 
the recent Eranco-G-erman war, Mr. Wyatt, 
having been solected by the War Depart- 
ment to proceed, as medical commissioner, 
to tho head-quartors of the French army, 
was m Paris during the whole of the siege 
and bombardment by the Germans, and 
was present at the principal sorties of the 
beleaguered army and the consequent 
battles, rendering important service to 
the wounded; for which, besides being 
elected a member of the Council of tho 
Societe de Sec ours aux Blesses, and of the 
Ambulances de la Presse, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of an officer in the 
Legion of Honour. He was made a C.B. 
last year. 


May. 


SIR EDMUND BECKETT, BART 

Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., of Somerby 
Park, Lincolnshire, died at Gnmthorpe, 
near Doncaster, on May 24, at the age of 
eighty-seven years. Sir Edmund was 
tho sixth son of Sir John Beckett, the 
first baronet, was born at Gledhow Hall, 
Leeds, on Jan 29, 1787, and married on 
Dec 14, 1814, Maria, daughter of Wil- 
liam Beverley, Esq , of Beverley, m York- 
shire In 1816, on inheriting, through 
his wife, the property of Lady Denison, 
he assumed that name by Royal licence, 
m addition to his patronymic, and was 
known as Mr. Edmund Beckett Denison 
till withm the last two years, resuming 
Ins patronymic m 1872, in accordance 
with the will of his brother, Sir Thomas 
Beckett, whom he succeeded m the baro- 
netcy m that year. He sat m the House 
of Commons as member for the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire from July 1841 to 
July 1847, and was again returned m 
Dec 1848, retaining his seat till May 
1859, when ho resigned. He was a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the 
East and West Ridings of Yorkshire, 
and held the position of chairman of the 
Great Northern Railway Company from 
1847 to 1865, Sir Edmund Beckett had 
several children, his eldest son, who suc- 
ceeds him m the title as fifth baronet 
being^Mr. Edmund Beckett Denison, Q.C t 
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VICE-ADMIRAL CURRIE. 

Vice-Admiral Mark John Currie died 
it Ids residence, Collington House, Tlncket 
Road, Aneriey, on May 1, m lus seventy- 
ninth ) ear. This officer entered the navy 
in 1808 on hoard tho “ Warspite ” 74, 
Cupt. the Hon. Henry Blackwood, and, 
after serving on the Home and Mediter- 
ranean stations , removed into the “Niobe,” 
88, and cruised for some months off the 
coasts of Portugal and .Spam Ho be- 
came lieutenant, in 1814, and m the 
“ Centaur,” 74, visited the Cape of Hood 
Hope. He next served m the “ Bivoli,” 
74, at Portsmouth , tho “ Racehorse,” 18, 
in the Mediterranean , the “ Nimrod,” at 
Leith , the “ Satellite,” Capt Armar 
Lowry Corry , and as flag-lieutenant m 
the “ Leander,” 50, flagship of Sir Henry 
Blackwood, on the East India station 
He there assumed command, m 1823, of 
his former sloop the “ Satellite,” and 
shortly afterwards was appointed acting 
captain of tho “Asia,” 84. He brought 
home this ship under very peculiar and 
trying circumstances, and m a way that 
saved the Government considerable ex- 
pense. He was not, however, confirmed 
in post rank until Nov 23, 1841. Ad- 
miral Cuine officiated m 1827-28 as 
secretary to Sir H, Blackwood, then com- 
mander-m -chief at the Nore , and from 
1829 to 1832 fulfilled the duties of colo- 
nial auditor and secretary of the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils of Western 
Australia, and received the thanks of the 
governor, Sir James Stirling. He was 
secretary to Bear-Admiral Stirling from 
Jan, 1851 to the spring of 1856, m the 
East Indies He became rear-admiral on 
the reserved list m 1862, and vice-admi- 
ral in 1867, 


SIB JAMES MACPHEESON, K C 11 

Major-General Sir James Duncan 
Macpherson (of Aidersior), K.C B , of 
the Bengal Army, died at his residence 
m Belsize Park Gardens, London, on 
May 29, at the age of sixty-three years 
This officer was the son of Liout-Col. 
Duncan Macpherson, of the 78th High- 
landers. He was educated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and at the age of 
seventeen he was appointed to a cadet- 
ship in tho Bengal Army, the following 
being the dates of Ins several commis- 
sions: — Ensign, Dec 4, 1828, lieutenant, 
Nov. 26, 1836; brevet-captam, Dec 4, 
1843, captain, Nov 1, 1848; brevet- 
major, June 7, 1849 , brevet lieut -colo- 
nel, Nov, 28, 1854; regimental major, 
I, 1855 ; brevet-colonel, Apjril 5, 


1858; regimental lieut -colonel, Aug 1, 
1859; and major-general, Jan 24, 1867. 
He originally belonged to the 22nd Ben- 
gal N I , but was afterwards transferred 
to the 6th European Begiment of that 
presidency During the Punjab campaign 
of 1848-49 he served as brigade-major, 
and was present at the battles of Chil- 
lian wallah and Goojerat, being rewarded 
with a medal, and the brevet rank of 
major. From 1852 to 1858 he was mili- 
tary secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, and during his tenure of office 
the siege of Delhi, chiefly carried by re- 
inforcements from Lahore, was brought 
to a successful issue He held the office 
of quartermaster-general m Bengal in 
1858 and 1859, and was m command of 
the Dmapore and Agra brigades from 
1862 to 1864. In the latter year he be- 
came commissary-general of the Bengal 
army, which office he held till 1 868, va- 
cating it m consequence of his promo- 
tion to the rank of major-general, Major- 
General Macpherson was nominated a 
C B m 1858, and was promoted to K.O B. 
on June 24, 1873 


SIB THOMAS BOSS. 

Sir Thomas Boss, Knt., of Dar&is- 
town Castle, m the county of Meath, 
Captain (retired list) B N , died at Pau, 
France, on the 23rd mst. He was born 
May 5, 1797, tho second son of Thomas 
Boss, Esq , of Bossfort, m the county of 
Cork, by Anne, Ins wife, daughter of 
John Attndge, Esq , of Greenmount, m 
the same county. He entered the Eoyal 
Navy in 1812, and was successively em- 
ployed in cruising -on the coasts of Nor- 
way and Denmark, on the coast of Africa, 
and on the Brazilian and West Indian 
stations On his return lie was appointed 
to the coastguard m the county of Kent. 
Subsequently he held the post of Inspect- 
ing Commander of the Coastguard m 
Ireland, and, m 1839, received the honour 
of knighthood from the late Marquis of 
Normanby, who was then Lord Lieute- 
nant, for his gallant conduct m saving 
lives from a wreck at Malahide the pre- 
vious year. He became captain on the 
retired list April 1, 1856. Sir Thomas 
married, April 29, 1835, Anna Maria, 
daughter of George French, Esq , Q C., 
and had five children, 


SIB H. S. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 
BABT. 

Sir Harry Stephen Meysey-Thompson, 
Bart., who died at his seat, Kirby Hall, in 
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Yorkshire, on the 17th inst , was horn m 
3 809, and went to Cambridge as a fellow 
commoner at Trinity, graduating m ho- 
nours therein 1832 In 1837 the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society was founded mainly 
through his exertions, and m the follow- 
ing year he became an original member 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, m the 
management of which for the next thirty- 
five years he took a leading part , he was 
also for many years chairman of the Jour- 
nal committee, and contributed largely to 
that publication In 1867 he was elected 
president of the society. In December 
last, failing health compelled him to re- 
sign his post on the council. He was 
for some years chairman of the York and 
North Midland Company, and afterwards 
of the North-Eastern Company, and con- 
tinued to fulfil fcho duties of this post till 
February this year, when he resigned his 
seat at the board. He also bad a large 
share m organising the United Railway 
Companies’ Association, which has since 
worked very satisfactorily m adjusting 
the differences between rival companies. 
Of this he was chairman from its first 
institution, till failing health compelled 
lnm to resign. He succeeded to his fathoi’s 
property m 1853, was high sheriff of 
Yorkshire m 1856, and sat m the House 
of Commons for Whitby between 1859 
and 1865 as a Liberal , he unsuccessfully 
contested the Eastern Division of the 
West Riding m 1868, when he only lost 
by eighty votes He was a justice of the 
peace and deputy-lieutenant, and was 
created a baronet in February of this 
present year. 


M. VAN DE WEYER 

The death of this accomplished Bel- 
gian gentleman, who had lived m London 
forty-three years, and had married an 
English lady, took place at his house m 
London on May 23. M. Sylvam Yan de 
Weyei; was seventy-two years of age 
He was the son of a lawyer who held a 
Government office at Amsterdam, under 
the French Republic and Empire In his 
youth ho studied law at Louvain, and 
subsequently practised as an advocate at 
Brussels He was for some time one of 
the editors of the Courner des Pays-Bas 
His connection with the Belgian Revolu- 
tion is part of modern European history 
He was the first foreign minister of tho 
new kingdom, and shares with King 
Leopold the honour which belongs to its 
successful consolidation. He took an 
active part m securing the King’s election, 
and was, immediately after his Majesty’s 
coronation, appointed Belgian Minister 


to the Gouit of St James From 1835 
to 1846 he exeicised the functions of 
Belgian Homo Minister In 1856 he 
resumed his old post of amhassadoi m 
London, which he only resigned m 1867 
M Yan de We} or vas inanied to an 
English lady, the daughter of Mi 
Joshua Bates, of Sheen House, Surrey, 
and Winkfield Place, Berks, and filled a 
prominent place m English society for a 
quarter of a century. 


SIR ARCHDALE WILSON, G O.B 

Lieut -General Sir Archdale Wil- 
son, Bart, of Delhi, GOB, Colonel 
Commandant Royal Artillery, died on 
the 9th mst This gallant and distin- 
guished soldier was horn in 1803, the 
fifth son of the Rev George Wilson, of 
Kirby Cane, Norfolk, Rector of Didling- 
ton He entered the service of tho East 
India Company m the Bengal Artillery 
m 1819, served at tho siege and capture 
of Bhurtpore m 1825-26, commanded 
tho Artillery as lieutenant-colonel with 
Bugadier Wheeler’s force m tho Julmdcr 
Dooab m 1848-49, and rose through the 
successive grades of regimental rank, 
with growing reputation, until m 1857 
he found himself Brigadier Commandant 
of Bongal Artillciy at Meerut, the head- 
quarters of the legiment. 

It was at Meerut that the distant 
muttonngs of revolt fiist bioke out into 
open thunder, and it was by a column 
fiom Meerut, under Brigadier Wilson's 
command, that the first victory over 
the mutmecis m the open field was gained. 
On May 27, 1857, this column left 
Meerut to join tho force moving from 
Umballa and the hills on Delhi At 
Ghazoeooddeenmuggur, on the river 
Hmdun, between Meerut and Delhi, a 
brilliant and successful action was 
fought on May 30 between tho Meorut 
column and the mutineers, who moved 
out of Delhi to attack The fight was 
renewed the following day with the same 
result, and the junction of the Meorut 
column with tho Delhi Field Force, then 
under Sir Henry Barnard, was effected 
on June 7 at Alipore By the death of 
Sir Henry Barnard and the resignation, 
through ill-health, of his successor, 
General Reed, the command of tho Delhi 
Field Force devolved on Sir Archdale 
Wilson on July 17. 

Sir John Kaye, in his “History of 
tho Sepoy War,” does full justice to the 
great importance of the achievements of 
this Force under Sir Archdale Wilson. 
The attacking force, about the time that 
he Succeeded to the command, did not 
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number more than 7,000 effectives, and, 
for practical purposes, might be considered 
unprovided with siege artillery, whilst 
the. besieged town was supposed to be 
garrisoned by 30,000 fighting men, well 
supplied with artillery and stores. An 
assault was for a long tune impossible, 
but the small besieging force under Sir 
Aiehdalo held on to its position before 
the city, harassed by frequent sorties of 
the enemy, and at a season of the year 
when the pernicious effects of exposure to 
an Indian climate are hut too well-known 
On Sept 4 the siege tram arrived from 
the Punjab Dolhi was then vigorously 
attacked, assaulted on the 14th, and after 
somo six days’ street fighting, during 
which the gallant General John Nicholson 
fell, was occupied by our troops on 
Sept 20, 1857 

Sir Aiehdalo Wilson subsequently 
commanded the w T holo of the artillery at 
the siege and capturo of Lucknow m 
1858 under Loid Clydo For these 
eminent services he was rowarded by the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament , 
was nominated m succession a Companion, 
Knight Commander, and Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most Honourable Ordei of 
the Bath , w as granted a pension of 
1,000£ a yeai by tho East India Company, 
and was created a baronet with lomamder 
to the heirs of his body, or, failing such 
issue, to the heirs male of his bi other, 
the late Rear-Admiral George Knyvctt 
Wilson His successor m the baronetcy 
is his nephew, Rowland Knyvctt Wilson, 
Fellow of King’s College Cambridge 


June. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 

Major-General John Armstrong, C B , 
who so distinguished himself during the 
Kaffir war, when he raised the body of 
irregular cavalry known as “Armstrong’s 
horse,” died at Stoulgrove House, near 
Chepstow, on the 28th of this month 
The gillant officer entered tho service at 
the Cape in 1835, being then only in his 
sixteenth year, w r hen ho was appointed 
“provisional” ensign in the Cape Mounted 
Rifies Since that time he was actively 
engaged in the numerous w r ars w ith the 
Kaffirs, the Amatola, and the Boers, and 
was severely wounded at the action with 
the Boers at Boem Piaat, Aug 29, 1848, 
on which occasion his horse was shot under 
him. He attained the rank of Major- 


General on July 0, 1867, in which year 
he was nominated a Companion of tho 
Bath 


SURGEON-GENERAL BEATSON, 
CB 

Surgeon - General George Stewart 
Beatson, C.B, MB, who died at Simla 
on June 7, was principal medical officer 
of her Majesty’s British Forces m India, 
and an Honorary Physician to the Queen. 
Dr Beatson studied at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he graduated m the Faculties 
of Arts and Medicine, taking the degree 
of M D m 1836,m which year he was 
also admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. He 
entered the Army Medical Department 
as an assistant-surgeon, m 1838, and 
served m Ceylon from 1839 to 1851, 
when he was appointed surgeon to tho 
51st Light Infantry, with which regiment 
he served throughout the second Burmeso 
war m 1852-53, for his share m which 
he received a medal, with a clasp for 
Pegu. Ho was present on board tho 
steam-frigate ‘ Ferooz,” belonging to tho 
Indian navy, m tho action with and 
destruction of the stockades m the Ran- 
goon river, and during tho three days’ 
operations ending m the capture of the 
Great Dagon Pagoda, He was likewise 
present at the defence of Promo and 
repulse of the night attack by the Bur- - 
mese He also served in tho Crimean 
war during the winter of 1S54-55, being 
employed on the medical staff at Scutari 
and Smyrna , and after being promoted 
to the rank of deputy inspector-general 
m 1859, he served for eighteen months m 
the Ionian Islands, and then for two 
years in the Madras Presidency. In 
1863 he became surgeon-general, and 
was appointed principal medical officer of 
the British troops m India After the 
usual period of five years’ service, he 
returned to England m 1868, and for the 
next three years was m medical® charge 
of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netloy 
In 1871 he returned to India a second 
time as principal medical officer to the 
British forces there, which position he 
occupied at the time of his death, being 
the second m seniority among the 
medical officers of the army In the 
course of a career extending over thirty- 
six years, Dr. Beatson earned the reputa- 
tion of being on e of the ablest medical 
officers in the British service. Dr Beat- 
son was nominated an Honorary Physician 
to her Majesty on March 13, 1866, and 
vms created a Companion of the Bath in 
1869. 
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MB. BELLEW. 

Mr. John Chippendall Montesquieu 
Bellew, the celebrated public leader and 
lecturer, died on June 19, after an illness 
of several months’ duration, contracted 
during his last visit to the United 
States He was the grandson of John 
Bellew, Esq , of Gastle Bellew, county 
Galway, cousin of the late Lord Bellew, 
whose daughter married Capt B Higgm, 
of H.Mfs 12th Begiment, and on attain- 
ing his majority assumed his mother’s 
maiden name, through whom m the 
female line he was the last descendant of 
the senior branch of the O’Briens, having 
directly descended from Tiegc, second 
brother of Donough, fourth Earl of 
Thomond (commonly called £ * The Great 
Earl ” in Irish history), hi other of Daniel, 
first Viscount Clare Mr Bellew was 
horn at Lancaster m 1823, and educated 
at the Lancaster Grammar School, and 
entered St. Mary’s Ilall, Oxford, in 1842, 
where he became a frequent speaker at 
the Union Debating Society , and m 
1848 he was ordained a curate of St. 
Andrew’s, Worcester. In 1850 he be- 
came curate of Prescot, went out to the 
East Indies m 1851, and was chaplain of 
St John’s Cathedral, Calcutta, till 1855, 
when ho returned to England, and was 
appointed assistant minister of St 
Philip’s, Regent Street In 1857 he was 
appointed to the sole charge of St Mark’s, 
Hamilton Terrace, Marylebone, m which 
office he continued until 1862, when he 
became incumbent of Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury. From 1855 to 1867 Mr 
Bellew was one of the most popular of 
London preachers, and it is said of him 
by the author of “ Bleachers and Preach- 
ing,” that “ no preacher of our time has 
greater oratorical gifts by nature, and no 
man has taken more pains to improve and 
cultivate them,” For a number of years 
Mr. Bellew was well known through- 
out England as one of the most success- 
ful £< Readers ” of the period. The Tunes 
classed* Mr.* Charles Dickens, Fanny 
Kemble, and Mr. Bellew together as the 
t£ persons who, having devoted themselves 
to this particular art, are the chief ob- 
jects of attention to the general public.” 
While m India Mr Bellew was editor of 
the Bengal Rurkaru He is also under- 
stood to have been the writer of various 
articles, written on occasions of great 
public interest, m the columns of the 
Mommy Post In 1868 he retired from 
his duties as a clergyman, and joined the 
Catholic Church, to which his mother 
belonged. Since then lie entirely devoted 
himself to his readings and to literature. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CAMPBELL 

Rear-Admiral Frederick Archibald 
Campbell, lately m command of the 
Detached Squadron, expired at Ins resi- 
dence m Beaufort Gardens, London, on 
June 10, m his fifty-seventh year Tlio 
deceased officer was the son of the 
late Lieut -Genoial Sir Colm Camp- 
bell, K C B , who was Governor and 
Commander-in-Chicf of Ceylon from 
1841 to 1847 ; and brother of the late 
Capt Arthur Wellington Campbell, one 
of the Sutlej heroes, who was killed by a 
cannon-shot on Dec 21, 1815, while act- 
ing as aide-de-camp to Major-General Sir 
Harry Smith He entered the Royal 
Naval College m Jan 1830, and embarked 
in Jan 1832 as a volunteer on board the 
“ Madagascar,” stationed m til© Mediter- 
ranean. As lieutenant he served in 
various vessels in North America, the 
West Indies, and China As additional 
of the “ Cornwallis,” Lieut. Campbell 
served m the “ Driver,” up the Yang-fcse- 
Kiang river, and, off Nankin, during the 
latter part of tho first China w ar. From 
the “Cambrian” he twice jumped over- 
board, and on one of these occasions had 
tho good fortune to save the life of a boy 
His gallant conduct m each instance was 
mentioned officially Capt Campboll’s 
next appointment was m 1847, to the 
{£ Espi&gle,” m which vessel, paid off m 
Feb. 1 849, ho was again employed on tho 
China station. During this command he 
twice obtained the acknowledgments of 
Lord Palmerston — tho first tunc for the 
manner m which he conducted a delicate 
and difficult mission to Nankin, and the 
second for affording protection to Chinese 
vessels against piracy He likewise 
received the China medal After at- 
taining flag-rank, in. April, 1870, lus 
most noted service was m command of 
the Detached Squadron 


SIR CHARLES FOX. 

Tins eminent civil engineer died at 
his house, at BUckheath, on the 14th mst. 
He was born at Derby an 1810, being the 
youngest son of Dr. Francis Fox, M D , of 
that town In his youth he was himself 
intended for the medical profession But 
lus talent lay rather m the dnection of 
mechanical skill He, therefore, relin- 
quished the study of medicine, and at 
the age of nineteen joined Mr Ericsson, 
then m business at Liverpool, to whom he 
was articled. He assisted Mr Ericsson 
m the tnal of locomotive engines at Rain- 
hill, $n the Liverpool and Manchester 
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Bail way, in 1829. Ho was placed by the 
late Hr Robert Stephenson on the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, then m 
course of construction — first at Watford, 
afterwards m charge of the extension 
works from Camden Town to Euston- 
Square. TJ pon the completion of thi s work 
he joined the late Mr Bramah m the 
manufacturing firm of Bramah and Fox 
Some time afterwards, upon tho death of 
Mr Bramah, he became senior partner m 
the firm of Fox, Henderson, and Co , of 
London, Smethwick, and Renfrew. Since 
the year 1857 he had practised in London 
as a civil and consulting engineer, with 
his two eldest sons, who continue the 
business under the firm of Sir Charles 
Fox and Sons During the forty-five 
yeais of his piofcssional life Sir Chailes 
was engaged m works of magnitude m all 
parts of the world He was the inventor 
of Fox’s safety-switch, and contributed to 
the improvement of the permanent way and 
fittings of railways, and of all ironwork 
construction His chief work was the 
building m Hyde Park for the Exhibition 
of 1851 The late Sir Joseph Paxton 
having suggested the idea of a structure 
of iron and glass, up to that time never 
applied on a large scale, Mr Chailes Fox 
was enabled, from his intimate knowledge 
of ironwork construction, to carry out the 
proposal, and with his own hand to work 
out most of the details. His firm took 
the contract for the erection of the build- 
ing, and work having commenced towards 
the end of September, 1850, tho Exhibi- 
tion was opened by Her Majesty m person 
on May 1, 1851. In connection with this 
event Sir C Fox, with Sir W. Cubitt and 
Sir Joseph. Paxton, received the honour 
of knighthood. His firm afterwards re- 
moved the building from Hyde Park and 
re-erected it, with many alterations and 
additions, for the Crystal Palace Company 
at Sydenham Sir Charles had been a 
member of the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers since 1 83 8. He was also for several 
years a member of the Council of the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE, BART. 

Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, ninth 
Baronet, of Hawarden Castle, in the 
county of Flint, Lord Lieutenant of that 
county, and its M.P from 1831 to 184-7, 
died suddenly on the 17th mst He was 
born Sept 22, 1807, the elder son of Sir 
Stephen Richard Glynne, eighth Baronet, 
by Mary, his wife, daughter of Richard, 
second Lord Braybrooke, He was edu- 
cated^ Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
was third class in classics in 183$ and 


graduated M. A i n 1 8 3 1 . In March, 1815, 
he succeeded to the title of Baronet, which 
was conferred, m 1661, on William 
Glynne, the son of the eminent Crown 
lawyer, Sir John Glynne, Lord Chief 
Justice under Cromwell, and which has 
become extinct, as Sir Stephen was 
never married. Sir Stephen had one 
brother, the Rev Henry Glynne, Hon. 
Canon of St. Asaph, who died July 30, 
1872, without male issue , and two sisters, 
the wife of the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P., and Mary, late Lady 
Lyttelton. 


BISHOP HARDING. 

The Right Rev John Harding, for- 
merly Bishop of Bombay, died at his resi- 
dence, St Helen’s Lodge, neai Hastings, 
on June 18 The Bishop was tho son of 
Mr. William Harding, and was born on 
Jan 7 1805 His early education was 
received at Westminster School, whence 
he proceeded to Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, wheie he graduated B A. (as third 
class in Litcns Humamoribus) m 1826, 
and M.A m 1829 In 1827 he was or- 
dained deacon, and received priest’s orders 
m 1829, both by the Bishop of Ely. In 
1836 he was presented by the Crown to 
the rectory of St Andrew by the Ward- 
robe with St Anne’s, Blaekfmrs, and was 
for some years honorary secretary to the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society On the re- 
signation of Bishop Oarr, first Bishop of 
Bombay, m 1851, he was consecrated 
second bishop of that diocese, and re- 
mained m India till he finally resigned 
the see m 1868, when he returned to 
England 


REY C A. JOHNS. 

The Rev Charles Alexander Johns, 
B A , F L S , whose works on botany and 
natural history have attained <% wide 
popularity, was born m 1811, graduated 
m 1841 at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he took four Vice-Chancellor’s prizes m 
Greek and Latin verse Having been 
ordained m 1841, he held the curacy of 
Yarnseombe for two years, when he be- 
came chaplain to the National Society’s 
Central Training Schools at Westminster. 
In 1843 he was appointed head-master of 
Helston Grammar School, Cornwall, and 
afterwards, from 1849 to 1856, he held 
the curacy of Beenham, being also engaged 
in the conduct of a preparatory school 
for Eton and Harrow. Mr. Johns was a 
fellow of the Lmnsean Society, and in 
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1869 was elected the first president of the 
Hampshire and Winchester Scientific and 
Literary Society Among lus best known 
■A orks are his “ Botanical Rambles/* “The 
Forest Trees of Britain/ 5 “ A Week at the 
Lizard Point/ 5 “Hambies m the British 
Isles/ 5 t Blowers of the Field/ 5 “ Garden- 
ing for Children/ 5 “British Birds m 
their Haunts/ 5 and “ Home Walks and 
Holiday Rambles 55 Hot the least suc- 
cessful of his works were those written 
specially for children He died at his 
residence, Winton House, Winchester, on 
June 28, aged sixty-two. 

SIR ALEXANDER NISBET, HD. 

Sir Alexander Nisbet, M D , formerly 
Inspector-General of Hospitals in the 
Royal Navy, and an honoiary physician 
to the Queen, expired at his residence at 
Lee, m Kent, on June 22. He became a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh m 1812, m which year he 
entered the medical service of the navy, and 
served during the -whole of the American 
war m 1814, for which he was awarded 
a medal thirty-six years afterwards He 
was promoted to surgeon m 1815, gradu- 
ated as M.D at Edinburgh m 1818 , ho 
also scived m North and South America, 
the East and West Indies, China, &c 
He attained the rank of Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Hospitals and Fleets m June, 1855, 
and in 1859 was admitted a member of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, being nominated an honorary physi- 
cian to the Queen m the same year He 
retired from the medical naval service m 
1861, having spent forty years on active 
service, and was granted a good-service 
pension m 1865 In 1873, he received 
the honour of knighthood from Her Ma- 
jesty, m recognition of his long and faith- 
ful servicos 

REV MICHAEL SEYMOUR 

The Rev. Michael Hobart Seymour, of 
Bath, who died on the 19th mat, gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Dublin, m 1825, 
was ordained m the same year, and had 
consequently been nearly fifty years m 
holy orders He took a prominent part 
in anti-Roman movements, and was tho 
author of several works on the points at 
issue between the Protestant and Roman 
Churches. Among his most successful 
hooks were “A Pilgrimage to Rome, ”pub- 
lished in 1849, “Mornings among the 
Jesuits at Rome/ 5 m 1850; “Certainty 
unattainable in the Church of Rome,” 
1852 , and “Evenings with the Roman- 
ists,” m 1854. 


MR HOWARD STAUNTON 

This accomplished literary scholar 
and eminent master of tho science of 
chess-playing died quite suddenly on the 
22nd mst., whilst sitting m Ins library, 
from heart disease His ago u as about 
sixty-four. He was educated at Oxfoid, 
but never practised any other profession 
than that of writing, and devoted his 
chief study to tho English dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age With Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher he was most intimately ac- 
quainted, and with all the antiquarian 
lore of their time. His sagacity in con- 
jectural emendations of a corrupted text 
was generally admitted Between 1857 
and 1860 he was employed on the edition 
of Shakspeare published by Messrs. 
Routledge, which is, next to “the Cam- 
bridge Shakspeare ” of Messrs Macmillan, 
still the best we have In 1864 Mr. 
Staunton brought out his facsimile of tho 
folio of 1623. His “Memorials of 
Shakspeare/ 5 and a series of articles, 
during tho last two years, m tho Athe- 
nairn , have kept up his authority m this 
branch of English scholarship He was 
an honorary member of the Shakspeare 
Society m Germany Mr Staunton was 
tho author, too, of an historical and 
descriptive account of “The Great 
Schools of England/ 5 tho second edition 
of which appeared m 1869. Mr. 
Staunton’s fame as a chessplayer and 
scientific connoisseur of that game was 
still more widely known In 1843 ho 
accepted the challenge to play at Paris 
against M de St Aniant, the champion 
of Europe, whom Mr Staunton defeated. 
Many lenowned victories at the chess- 
table increased his reputation during the 
next seven years His books upon this 
subject are “The Chess-Player’s Hand- 
book,” 1847, and “Chess Praxis 55 which 
formed part of Bohn’s Scientific Library , 
with “ The Chess Tournament/ 5 a collec- 
tion of notable games, “The Chess- 
player’s Chronicle,” commenced m 1841 , 
and a controversial pamphlet of 1852, m 
defence of the London Chess Glub His 
report of the London Chess Tournament of 
1851 was translated into German For 
many years he edited the Chess column 
in the Illustrated London News. 


MASTER TEMPLER. 

Mr. John Charles Templer, who ex- 
pired at Dudley Lodge, Harrow, on 
June IX, in the sixtieth year of his age, 
was a younger son of Mr. James Templer’ 
of Tli£ Grove, Bndport, in the county of 
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Dorset, and was born in 1814, He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
but does not appear to have graduated 
Having been called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple on June 6, 1853, he was 
appointed m the following year one of the 
masters of the Court of Exchequer, which 
office he held at his death. He was for 
several years the captain-commandant of 
the 18th Middlesex (Harrow) Eifle Volun- 
teers, but resigned that position m 1865. 
As a journalist, he was known as the 
founder and editor of the Volunteer Sei - 
mee Gazette . He was the bosom fuend 
and correspondent of the late Sir Janies 
Brooke, K C B., the Bajah of Sarawak, 
whose correspondence first saw the light 
of publicity under Mr Tempter’s aus- 
pices 


July. 

DR. BEKE, E S A. 

The name of Dr Charles Beke, who 
died on the 31st of this month, at the age 
of seventy-three, is well-known m con- 
nection with recent researches m Arabia 
and Abyssinia His first expedition into 
Abyssinia, with a view to opening up 
commercial relations with that State and 
the adjoining countries to the south of 
Egypt, took place m 1840 , and subse- 
quently he wont out to the Mauritius, 
where he established himself as a mer- 
chant. In 1848 Dr. Beke set on foot an 
exploring expedition for the discovery of 
the sources of the Nile, to start from 
Zanzibar, hoping ultimately to be able to 
descend the river and so reach Egypt, but 
the design was not carried out Dr. 
Beke’s opinions on the subject of African 
explorations are given m a volume pub- 
lished by him in 1860, on “The Sources 
of the Nile,” and a paper entitled “ On 
the Mountains forming the East Side of 
the Basin of the Nile,” which he read 
before the Geographical Section of the 
British Association. In 1864 Dr. Beke 
undertook a journey to Abyssinia for the 
purpose of urging on King Theodore the 
necessity of releasing Consul Cameron 
and the other Europeans whom that 
monarch had imprisoned. In this effort 
he was so far successful as to obtain their 
liberation, though after his departure the 
King again put them m prison. More 
lately the name of Dr. Beke has from time 
to time been brought before the public m 
controversies relating to the situation of 
Mount Sinai and on other subjects relat- 
ing to the exploration of Africa. Be«ntly 


he made an expedition for the purpose of 
visiting the true Mount Sinai, which he 
contended had not been identified by the 
Sinai Ordnance Survey Expedition He 
was also the real author of an Act which 
was passed about a quarter of a -century 
ago, enabling British Consuls abroad to 
solemnise marriages between subjects of 
the Crown. 


BIGHT HON, A. BBEWSTEB. 

The Right Hon Abraham Brewster, 
formeily Lord Chancellor of Ireland, died 
m Dublin, on July 26, at the age of 
seventy-eight He was educated at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, and was called to the 
Bar m 1819, going on the Leinster Circuit 
In 1835 he received “silk,” and m 1841 
was appointed law adviser to the Castle. 
In 1852-3 he was made Attorney-General 
by Lord Aberdeen, but declined to con- 
tinue m the office on the accession of Lord 
Palmerston to the Government m 1855. 
He remained m practieo at the Bar until 
1866, when he was raised to the bench as 
a Loid Justice of Appeal m Chancery. 
In 1867 Mr Disraeli raised him to the 
Irish woolsack, but he retired with the 
Government m the following year. 


MB. CHBISTIE, C.B. 

William Dougal Christie, Esq, CB., 
a Member of Council of University Col- 
lege, who died on the 27th mst at his 
residence, 32 Dorset Square, was a dis- 
tinguished diplomatist, and had also 
gained eminence m literature He was 
born at Bombay, Jan. 5, 1816, the eldest 
son of Dougal Christie, M D , of the East 
India Company’s Medical Service, was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated m 1838, and was 
called to the Bar at the Inner Temple m 
1840 The next year he was made pri- 
vate secretary to the Earl of Mmto, then 
Eirst Lord of the Admiralty; m 1842 
was elected, m the Liberal inteiest, M.P. 
for Weymouth, m 1848 received the ap- 
pointment of Agent and Consul-General 
for Great Britain m the Mosquito Terri- 
tory, in 1851 was transferred to Berne 
as Secretary of Legation , m 1854 became 
Charge d’ Affaires in the Argentine Be* 
public ; m 1856 was constituted Minister 
Plenipotentiary there, and m 1859 was 
raised to the high position of Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Emperor of Brazil. 
He retired from official life in 1865, and 
devoted much of his later years to lite- 
rary pursuits. 
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ARCKDEACON CHURTON. 

The Venerable Edward Churlon, rec- 
tor of Crayke, Yorkshire, and late Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, died on July 4 A 
member of a very distinguished family, 
and son of a former Archdeacon of St 
David’s, he "was born m the year 1800, 
and took his degree ^at Christ Church, 
Oxford, with high honours, m 1821. Be- 
coming one of the Masters at the Char- 
terhouse, then m its palmy days under 
Dr Bussell, he was ordained deacon and 
priest by Dr Howley, then Bishop of 
London, and in 1830 was chosen the first 
Head Master of the Hackney Church of 
England School In 1835 he was pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Durham to the 
living of Crayke, which he held for nearly 
forty years. He was appointed to a pre- 
bendal stall m York Cathedral m 1841, 
and held the Archdeaconry of Cleveland 
from 1846 down to a very recent date, 
when he resigned it owing to increasing 
years. Archdeacon Chnrlon, who was a 
firm but moderate High Churchman, is 
known as the author of the “ Cleveland 
Psalter,” the “History of the Early En- 
glish Church,” and also of an “Historical 
and Critical History of tho Age of Philip 
III and IV of Spam ” 


THE EABL OF DALHOUSIE 

The Bight Hon Fox-Maule Bamsay, 
eleventh Earl of Dalhousio, K T , G- C B , 
P C , died on the 6th mst. at Brechm 
Castle His Loidship was born April 22, 
1801, the eldest son of the Hon William 
Bamsay (second son of George, eighth 
Earl of Dalhousie), who, having suc- 
ceeded, through his grandmother Jean, 
daughter of the Hon Harry Maule of 
Kellie, to the estates of the Eails of Pan- 
mure, took the name of Maule, and was 
created Baron Panmure m 1831 The 
nobleman whose decease we record re- 
ceived his education at the Charterhouse, 
and immediately after leaving school en- 
tered the Army m the 79th Highlanders, 
from which regiment he retired with the 
rank of captain In 1834 he was elected 
M.P for Perthshire mthe Liberal interest, 
and thenceforward took an active part m 
political lifo. From 1835 to 1841 ho was 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; m 1841, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, from 1846 to 1852, 
Secretary for War ; m 1852, President of 
the Board of Control, and from 1855 to 
1858 again Secretary for War In 1852 
he succeeded his father as Baron Pan- 
in ure, and in 1860 his cousin, James 
Andrew, Marquis of Dalhousie, m the 


Scottish earldom. He man led the Hon. 
Montagu Abereomby, eldest daughter of 
George, second Lord Abereromby, but by 
her had no issue. 


MB. JOHN HENEAGE JESSE 

This gentleman, w ho died at tho Al- 
bany on July 7, was a son of Mr. Edward 
Jesse, the eminent naturalist Mr Jesse 
was the authoi of several important his- 
torical works The fimt, “Memons of 
tho Court of England during the Beigu 
of the Stuarts,” was published m 1839-40, 
and was followed by “Memoirs of tho 
Court of London from the Bevolution m 
1688 to the Death of George II ” Only 
a year elapsed when he brought out his 
memoir of “ George Selwyn and his Con- 
temporaries,” and, m 1845, * Memoirs of 
the Pretenders and tlieir Adherents.” 
Turning his attention next to the history 
of the Metropolis and its distinguished 
men, Hr. Jesse produced m 1817 his 
“ Literary and Historical Memoirs of Lon- 
don,” which was succeeded m 1850 by a 
second senes of papers of the same cha- 
racter, with the shorter title of “London 
and its Celebrities” Continuing his 
historical researches, Mr Jesse published 
m 1861 his “ Bichard the Third and his 
Contemporaries,” a work dealing largely 
with the personal character of the King, 
and m 1867 he issued his “Memons of 
the Life and Beign of King George the 
Third,” m which he introduces some of 
His Maj esty’s original letters and other un- 
published manuscripts Mr. J esse served 
tor many years in the secretary’s depart- 
ment of the Admiralty at Whitehall, from 
which ho retired on a pension. 


MISS AGNES STEICKLAND. 

This well-known authoress was the 
third daughter of Mr. Thomas Strickland, 
of Boydon Hall, Suffolk, and was born 
early m tho century. In her younger 
days she manifested a taste for poetic 
composition, and wrote more than ozio 
romantic poem At later times she made 
numerous contributions to the literature 
of the day, some of which were afterwards 
collected and reprinted as “ Historic 
Scenes and other Poetic Fancies.” She 
wrote many popular books for young 
people , and her “ Pilgrims of Walsmg- 
ham ” added especially to her reputation 
Aided by her sister Elizabeth, she pub- 
lished “ Lives of the Queens of England 
from the Norman Conquest,” the first 
volume of which appeared m 1840 and 
the lastjn 1849. This was a work of great 
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labour anil of wide research, and brought 
to the sisters a well-deserved popularity 
Agues and Elizabeth Strickland likewise 
produced “ Lives of the Queens of Scot- 
land and English Princesses Connected 
with the Royal Succession of Great Bri- 
tain ” In 1862 the deceased authoress 
published “ The Bachelor Kings of Eng- 
land,” and this completed her chain of 
royal and domestic historical biogra- 
phies. Other of her productions are 
“How Will It End? ’’issued in 1865 ; 
“ Lives of the Seven Bishops,” in the fol- 
lowing year , and an abridged edition of 
the “ Queens of England,” for the use of 
schools and families One of the results 
of Agnes Strickland’s research into on- 
ginal documents was a conviction, after 
study of the State papers m the General 
Register Office at Edinburgh, of the in- 
nocence of Mary Stuart, which the autho- 
ress strenuously maintained The excel- 
lence of her literary work, and the un- 
flagging industry of her life recommended 
her to the notice of Mr Gladstone, m 
1871, when she received a Civil List 
pension of 100/. m recognition of her 
merits She died on July 8, at Roydon 
Hall. 


August. 

EARL AKNESLEY. 

The Right Hon William Richard, 
fourth Earl Atmesley, one of the Irish 
representative lords, died suddenly at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, on the 10th inst 
He was born m Rutland Square, Dublin, 
in Peb 1830, and succeeded to the title 
at his father’s death in 1838 He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
Downshire, and had held a seat m the 
House of Commons m the Conservative 
interest, as MP. for Great Grimsby, 
from 1852 to 1857, when he retired He 
was elected a representative peer for 
Ireland in 1867. He represented the 
county of Cavan in Parliament m the 
Conservative interest from 1857 down to 
the late general election The Earl was 
a distinguished supporter of the turf, 
and also a yachtsman 


MR. BETTY. 

Mr William Henry West Betty, 
known m his boyish days as the “ Infant 
Roscius,” died on August 25, m his 
eighty-third year. He was born at 
Shrewsbury on September 13, 1791, and 
was the son of Mr. William Henr^ Betty, 
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a physician of some eminence at Lisburn, 
in Ireland. When eleven years old he 
was taken to see Mrs Siddons as Elvira, 
m “ Pizarro,” at the Belfast Theatre, and 
the play made such an impression on his 
mind that from that time the drama be- 
came his study. On August 1, 1803, be- 
fore he had completed his twelfth year, 
he appeared on the stage as Osman m 
the tragedy of “ Zara,” and after a rapid 
course of provincial engagements he was 
secured for Covent Garden Theatre for 
twelve nights at fifty guineas a night and 
a clear benefit , while he agreed to per- 
form at Drury Lane on the intervening 
nights In 1805 young Betty got from 
50 1 to 100/ per night. During the few 
months he played m London there was a 
perfect furore for him. He was invited 
by the nobility, and presented to the 
Queen and Princesses by the King him- 
self. In 1808 ho withdrew for a time 
from the stage, and entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge , and when, after a 
few years of education there, he returned, 
a full-grown man, to the stage, his per- 
formances ceased to be remarkable. The 
last time he appeared on the stage was at 
Southampton, on the occasion of his fare- 
well benefit on August 9, 1824. He was 
then thirty-two years of age. 


ALDERMAN CITALLIS. 

Thomas Challis, Esq., senior member 
of the Court of Aldermen, died on the 
20th mst , at Enfield, aged eighty. His 
connection with the corporation of Lon- 
don extended over a period of thirty 
years In 1843 he succeeded Sir Matthew 
Wood as Alderman of Cnpplegate Ward , 
m 1846, served the office of Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex; and in 1852 was 
elected to fill the civic chair. As Lord 
Mayor he took a prominent part m the 
encouragement of schools of art and m 
other educational matters Engaged ex- 
tensively in business as a hide merchant, 
m Finsbury and Bermondsey, he repre- 
sented, m conjunction with Mr, T. S 
Duncombe, the former borough in Parlia- 
ment 


MR. SYDNEY DOBELL. 

This gentleman, author of some poems 
which were talked of a few years ago, 
was horn at Peckham Rye in 1824 It 
is understood that he was descended from 
an old Sussex family. He was the eldest 
son of J ohn Dobell, to whom we owe the 
little-known work, “ Man Unfit to Govern 
Man,” and of Julietta, daughter of Samuel 
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Thomson, a political reformer of some 
note m 'his day It was Samuel Thomson 
who added to the numerous sects existing 
among us ono more bearing the distinc- 
tive name of “ Froethmkmg Christians ” 
Mi Dobell received the rudiments of his 
education at home , but so early as m his 
twelfth year lie was found doing tho work 
of a cleik m the counting-house of his 
father, who m 1835 had removed his 
business— that of a wine merchant — 
from London to Cheltenham During 
fifteen yeais the younger Dobell lemamed 
at the desk, but m that period he also 
employed his brain and pen m other 
matters than entries m ledgers He 
found leisure to write “ The Homan ” a 
poem, winch appealed m 1850, and ob- 
tained a cordial recognition m influential 
quarters. “Balder” was given to the 
world some years later and, if it was 
met by some very hostile criticism, the 
author’s own friends hailed it as the 
authentic token of his peculiar genius. 
In partnership with Alexander Smith, m 
the year 1855 he sent out the “ Sonnets 
of the War , 5 but the woild, which took 
little notice of the joint production, lead 
and was struck by Mr Dobell’s special 
work, “England m Time of War” In 
1861 Mr. Dobell was not a little gratified 
by the lepublication of his collected 
writings at Boston, United States Mr 
Dobell travelled over the greater part of 
Europe, but lattoily enfeebled health 
kept him almost, a prisoner within his 
home circle at Nails worth, on the Cots- 
wold Hills, a few miles from Gloucester, 
where he died on August 22 Mi Dobell 
did not limit his effoits to works of pure 
literature, he was greatly interested m 
Parliamentary reform, and m 1865 pub- 
lished a pamphlet m which he advocated 
a graduated suffrage and a plurality of 
votes for each elector 


THE EARL OE EG MO NT 

The Right Hon Sir George James 
Perceval, sixth Earl of Egraont, whose 
death occurred at his seat, Nork House, 
Epsom, on the 2nd mst , was bom 
March 14, 1794, the second son of Charles 
George, Lord Arden, by Margaret Eliza- 
beth, his wife, eldest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart , of Charlton, 
Kent Entering the Roval Navy m 1805, 
he took part in tho “ Orion” at the battle 
of Trafalgar, and m the expedition to 
Egypt, 1806 In 1814 he assisted at the 
destruction of the American frigate * John 
Adams” and at the capture of the “ Pre- 
sident,” and, m 1816, commanded the 
infernal bomb at Algiers. In 1863 he 
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attained the rank of Admiral Prom 
1837 to 1840 he sat m the House of 
Commons for West Surrey, hut m the 
latter year succeeded, at the death of his 
father, to the barony of Aiden, and m the 
following became Earl of Egmont as heir 
to his cousin, Henry Frederick John 
James, fifth eail His lordship married 
Jane, eldest daughter of John Hornby, 
Esq , of The HojIi, Hants, and died with- 
out issue 


SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, 
BART., FES. 

This eminent engineer died on 
August 1*8, m his eighty third year, at 
Moor Park, Farnham, Surrey The son 
of a plain man of the middle class, a Mr 
Andrew Fairbairn, of Smallholm, he was 
born at Kelso, m Roxburghshire, m the 
early part of the year 1789, and received 
his education as a hoy at a small school 
at Mullochy, m Ross -shire, subsequently 
acquiring a more strictly professional 
tr nmng at Newcastle-on-Tync. Appren- 
ticed to an engmcwright at Percy Mam 
Colliery, he employed Ins evenings in the 
study of geometry and mechanics, and it 
is recorded m a sketch m the “ Imperial 
Dictionary of Biography” that, on the 
termination of Ins apprenticeship In* 
came to London, where he was employed 
for two years as a journeyman mechanic, 
and that he subsequently set out on a 
tour through the North of England, 
Wales, and a part of Ireland for the pur- 
pose of seeing the practical application 
of the principles which he had so care- 
fully studied, but supporting himself by 
work through the whole of his travels 
Mr Fairbairn acted m conjunction with 
Robert Stephenson m the planning and 
execution of the celebrated Britannia and 
Conway tubular bridges across the Menai 
Straits For the use of iron m ship- 
building Mr Fairbairn was a constant 
advocate, at all events since the year 
1850, when he published m the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society his “ Experimental Inquiry into 
the strength of Wrougkt-Iron Plates and 
their riveted joints, as applied to Ship- 
building and to vessels exposed to sevei e 
strains ” Mr Fail bairn collected seveial 
of his lectures on these and kindred sub- 
jects, and gave them to the world under 
the title of “ Useful Information for 
Engineers,” which has reached at least 
three series. He was also the author 
of works on the “Britannia and Con- 
way Bridges,” and on the “Applica- 
tion of Coal and Wrought Iron Beams to 
Floors ^id Bridges ” He was a Fellow 
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of the Royal Society, a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, an active 
or honorary member of almost every 
society connected with engineering science 
in this country, and of many foreign 
philosophical societies ; and had received 
medals or other marks of recognition for 
his services to science from most of the 
crowned heads of Europe He several 
times acted as president of the mechanical 
section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science , was a member 
of the jury of the mechanical department 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
president of the jury of the corresponding 
section m the Exhibition of Industry at 
Pams m 1 855. He was created a baronet, 
at the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, 
m 1869 Sir William Eairbairn married, 
in 1816, Dorothy, daughter of Mr John 
Marr, of Morpeth, Northumberland, by 
whom he had a family of seven sons and 
one daughter 


MR. J H FOLEY, RA 

Mr John H Foley, R A , the great 
sculptor, died on the 27tli mst He was 
born m Dublin m 1818, and at an early 
age displayed, at the schools of the Royal 
Dublin Society, that genius which after- 
wards placed him m the front lank of his 
profession From Dublin he proceeded, 
m 1834, to the Royal Academy, London, 
and at the exhibition of 1839 contributed 
two studies — “The Death of Abel” and 
a figure, “ Innocence.” These were fol- 
lowed by his exquisite group, “Ino and 
Bacchus,” “ The Houseless Wanderer,” 
“A Youth at a Stream,” “Death of 
Lear,” “Prospero and Miranda,” &c 
He was then engaged, being successful in 
competition, to undertake “Hampden” 
and “Seiden” for the New Palace at 
Westminster, In 1851 he exhibited 
“The Mother,” and m 1854 “Egena,” 
now m the Mansion House, London , m 
1856 he produced ‘Lord Hardinge and 
Charger, ’ for Calcutta, one of the finest 
works of modern times; and m 1858 he 
modelled “ Caractaeus,” for the Mansion 
House. Amongst his numerous statues 
may be mentioned “ Sir Charles Barry,” 
for Westminster , “ Lord Herbert,” War 
Office ; “ Father Matthew,” Cork , “ Sir 
Henry Marsh ” and * Sir Dominie Corri- 
gan,” Dublin ; “ Lord Elphmstone,” 
Bombay; and “Sir James Outran*” 
Mr. Foley was also selected by Her 
Majesty to execute the representation of 
the Prince Consort for the national 
memorial m Hyde Park, and also for the 
group of five figures emblematic of 
Asia.” In his own native ^ity the 
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“Goldsmith” and “Burke” of Foley, 
appiopriately placed m front of old 
Trinity College, prove piondly and 
lastingly that the genius of Ireland, 
whether in poetry or eloquence, in writing 
or sculpture, is immortal. Mr. Foley’s 
remains have been interred in St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, 


THE HON. SIR JAMES LINDSAY. 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir 
James Lindsay, I£ C M G , colonel of the 
Buffs, military secretary to H.R H the 
Duke of Cambridge, died at Cranmer 
House Mitcham, Surrey, on the 13thinst. 
This distinguished officer was born Aug 25, 
1815, the second son of James, late Earl 
of Crawfford and Balcarres, by Maria 
Margaret Frances, his wife, only daughter 
of John Pennington, first Lord Mun- 
caster After leaving Eton, he entered 
the Grenadier Guards, March 16, 1832, 
and served for many years in that regi- 
ment For some time he acted as In- 
specting-General of the Foot Guards, and, 
m 1870, proceeded on special service to 
Canada, receiving m recognition of his 
conduct therein the insignia of K C M.G. 
He v as subsequently appointed Inspector- 
General of the Reserve Forces, and finally, 
m April last, General Egerton’s successor 
as Military Secretary His commission 
of major-general bears date March 12, 
1861, and that cf lieutenant-general 
October 10, 1870 He sat for Wigan in 
the House of Commons from 1845 to 
1857, and again from 1859 to 1866. lie 
mained, Nov 6, 1 845, Lady Sarah Saule, 
only daughter of John, third Earl of 
Mexboiough. The noble family of Lind- 
say, of which Sir James was a scion, is 
one of the most illustrious houses in 
Europe ^ Its changeful and romantic 
history lias been beautifully told by the 
present Earl of Crawfoid m his work 
“ The Lives of the Lindsays,” and affords 
material for more than one chapter of 
Sir Bernard Burke’s “Vicissitudes of 
Families ” 


SIR WILLIAM PERRY. 

Sir William Perry, late her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Venice, died m that 
city on the 24th mst He was born m 
1801, the eldest son of the late Mr James 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle . In 
1835 he was appointed Master of the 
Horse to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which office was then held by the second 
Earl of Mulgrave, who was created 
Marquis of Normanby m 1838. His 
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next appointment was in the diplomatic 
service, being nominated Consul at 
Panama m 1841. Prom tins post lie 
was transferred, m 1860 to Italy, as 
Consul-General for the Austnan coasts 
of the Adriatic, with his liead-qnarters 
at Venice He retired (on the abolition 
of his office) and was knighted by patent 
m 1872 Sir William Perry did not on 
his retirement settle m England, but 
preferred to leside at Venice, where he 
died. 


BISHOP SUMNER. 

The Right Rev Charles Richard 
Sumner, formerly Bishop of Winchester, 
who died on August 15, at Parnliam, 
Surrey, was the second son of the Rev 
Robert Sumner, vicar of Kenilworth 
He wa-? born in 1790, was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was subsequently a master of Eton, 
where his humour with the bojs was of 
a somewhat tantalising character , was 
a canon of Canterbury, and rector of 
Abingdon, and m 1816 married Miss 
Maunoir, daughter of Mr J P Mannoir, 
a Swiss gentleman, who followed the pro- 
fession of a chemist In 1826 he was 
promoted to the see of Llandaff, and m 
November, 1827, was translated to Win- 
chester, over winch diocese he presided 
for the space of forty-one years and nine 
months The deceased prelate belonged 
to what is called the Evangelical party 
in the Church of England, though his 
opinions weie always moderate, and he 
may rather he said to have stood half- 
way between the schools of Thirlwall 
and Simeon than to have accurately re- 
flected the latter In the great division 
in the House of Lords m 1829, on the 
Roman Catholic chums, he voted with 
nine other bishops in favour of the second 
reading, thirteen prelates, including the 
two archbishops, being against it Yet 
in 1845 we find him voting with twelve 
other bishops against the Maynooth 
College Bill, other five of his episcopal 
brethren being found upon the other side 
The bishop, however, was not an active 
politician, and his name very rarely 
occurs in the pages of “ Hansard ” He 
was more at home dispensing the splendid 
hospitality of Farnham Castle, and ex- 
ercising a beneficent and paternal sway 
over the affairs of his immense diocese. 
By his clergy he was generally beloved ; 
and though, as we have stated, he be- 
longed nominally to the Low-Chuich 
party, he scarcely afifected to throw the 
weight of his influence into one scale 
rather than the other. After ruling over 
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his diocese with the esteem and affection 
of all who came m contact with him for 
nearly foity years, the bishop w r as sud- 
denly taken ill m the spiing of 1868, 
while walking on the lawn m front of 
Earnham Castle with his daughter. The 
attack which prostiated him, and which 
took place on March 4, turned out to be 
a paralytic stroke, and for a short time 
his life was m the greatest danger. He 
rallied, however, for a while, and it was 
not till the following year that it became 
evident to him that he must take ad- 
vantage of the Bishops’ Resignation Act, 
which had already afforded to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells an honourable excuse 
for retirement Accordingly, m the 
month of August, 1860, he sent in his 
resignation, an act to which lie probably 
owed the five years of life winch he 
enjojed since that time The revenues 
of the see of "Winchester were supposed 
to be worth from 15,000/. to 20,000/ a 
year under the old system But it is 
needless to add that of this large income 
the bishop gave away a very considerable 
proportion Bishop Sumner continued to 
reside at Farnham Castle, which was 
granted to him by the Crown for life, as 
Fulham liad been to the Bishop of London. 
The bishop left behind him several sons 
and daughters. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR HENRY 
TOMBS, KGB, V.C. 

This distinguished officer was the 
youngest son of tlio late General Tombs, 
of the Bengal Cavalry He was born m 
November, 1824, .and began his military 
training, at an early age, at Sandhuist, 
whence he proceeded to the late East 
India Company’s Military College at 
Addiscombe, where, m June, 1841, he 
obtained a commission m the Bengal 
Artilleiy He liad only reached India 
a few months before he was called upon 
for active duty m the field by the out- 
break of war. He served m the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843-44, and battle of 
Punniar (mentioned in despatch); also 
the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46, in- 
cluding the battles of Moodkec and 
Ferozeshah, affair of Buddiwal, and the 
battle of Aliwal, as aide-de-camp to Sir 
Harry Smith He served through the Pun- 
jab campaign of 1848-49 as deputy-as- 
sistant quartermaster-general of artillery, 
including the battles of Chillfanwallah 
and Goojeiat, when he was made brevet 
major The gallant officer commanded 
a troop of Horse Artillery in the affairs 
of the Hmdun on May 30 and 31, 1857, 
horse sbfct the battle of Budlee Keeserai, 
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•wo horses shot , and the si 3ge of Delhi, 
in which action he was -wounded, on 
July 9 He also commanded the column 
which assaulted and took the Eldgate, 
near Delhi, on June 17, wounded and 
two horses shot , commanded the artillery 
at the battle of Nujjufghur, and the 
Horse Artillery at the assault of Delhi, 
wounded , siege and capture of Lucknow, 
affair at Allaligunge, battle of Bareilly, 
and the Rohilkund campaign, for which, 
m 1858, he was made a Companion of 
the Order of the Bath, obtained the 
Victoria Cross, and promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel and colonel in recognition 
of his eminent gallantry He was men- 
tioned in despatches on every occasion in 
terms highly eulogistic , he also had the 
honour of having his name mentioned m 
the House of Lords by the late Lord 
Dalhousie, the then Secietary of State 
for War, who spoke m high praise of Ins 
military ser vices during that eventful 
campaign He subsequently commanded 
the force which recaptured Dewangin, m 
Bhootan, for which heieceivedthe thanks 
of the Government In 1868 he was 
nominated a KGB Lately lie com- 
manded the Oude division, and only 
relinquished that command to return to 
Europe, owing to impaired health He 
had been in leccipt of a good service 
pension since January, 1865 


September. 

ME. JAMES ALLAN. 

James Allan, Esq , the senior managing 
director of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam. Company, died at his house, 
Camps Hill, Lewisham, on the 15th mst , 
aged sixty-three. Air Allan was a na- 
tive of Aberdeen, and entered the service 
of the Dublin and London Steam Com- 
pany in 1833. Of that company the 
Messrs Bourne, of Dublin, wero the chief 
proprietors ; and in 1834 they chartered 
one of their vessels, the “Royal Tar,” 
which had been built m Aberdeen, to 
Don Pedro, and subsequently to the 
Queen Regent of Spam, through Messrs 
Wilcox and Anderson, shipbrokers, of 
London M Medidizubal who was at 
that time Spanish Minister m London, 
induced Messrs Bourne to put on a line 
of steamers between London and the 
Peninsula, and thus was firmed the Pe- 
ninsular Company, subsequently expanded 
into the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, When the Peninsular Company 
was formed Air. Allan was remoTed from 
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Dublin to fill a responsible position m 
London ; and when the company finally 
obtained a Royal charter to trade to the 
East under the title of the Peninsular 
and 'Oriental Company, Mr Allan be- 
came the first secretary lie subsequently 
became managing director of the com- 
pany, in conjunction with Alessrs Wilcox 
and Ander&on, now some years deceased. 


DR E E ANSTIE, MD 

Dr Ails tie died on September 11 at 
his house m Wimpole Street, after a 
short illness brought on by exposure to 
sewer gas The school of the Patriotic 
Fund at Wandsworth has lately been 
visaed by serious illnesses, evidently due 
to stiuctiiral sanitary defects, and Dr. 
Anstie on twm accent occasions spent 
some hours m examining minutely into 
the defects of sewerage at the school, to 
which he attributed the outbuibts of dis- 
ease On Ins return home on Septem- 
ber 8, when he made Ins second visit, 
Dr. Anstie complained of illness, but 
was able to continue his professional 
wank Two days afterwaids he was 
unabl.e to leave his bed, and on Septem- 
ber 11 he died, with symptoms of blood- 
poisoning Dr Anstie was the originator 
and ehuf conductor of the inquiry into 
the stale of workhouses which was pub- 
lished some ycats ago m the Laacd, and 
the Timeb states that ho was the m- 
stig’tor of the recent petition of the 
College of Physicians to the Premier on 
the biihject of the oiercrowded dwellings 
of the pool As a practical physician, 
Dr Anstie was widely known by his 
reseire lies into the natuie and causes of 
neuralgia, on which he had published a 
valuable treatise He was ph>sician to 
the Westminster Hospital, and, m ad- 
dition to much literary labour of various 
kinds, he had boon for some years editor 
of the Practitioner. 


LORD BENHOLAIE 

Hercules James Robertson, Lord Den- 
holme, D L , one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice, Scotland, died in 
Edinburgh on the 15th mst, in his 
seventy-ninth year. He was the third, 
but eldest surviving, son of George 
Robertson Scott, Esq (which name he 
assumed m consequence of lus marriage), 
by Isabella, his wife, daughter and heiress 
of Robert Scott, Esq , of Benholme and 
Hedderwick Lord Benholme was edu- 
cated at the University of Edinburgh, 
and was called to the Scottish Bar in 
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1817 In 1812 ho was appointed Sheriff 
of Renfrew &h) ro, and, m 1853, a Lord 
of Session, taking the title of Lord 
Hen holme lie married, m 1820, Anne 
Wilhamind, jounge&t daughter of the 
late Right lion Chailes Hope, of Gran- 
tow n 


LORD FERAIOY. 

The Right Hon. Edmund Buike Roche, 
flitat Lord Ferinoy, m tho peerage of Ire- 
land, Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
loium of the county of Cork, died on the 
17th m&t, at his seat, Tiabolgan, near 
Ch>y ne Ihs Lordship u as horn Aug 1815, 
the only son of Edward Roche, Esq , of 
TraWgan and Iiildman, by lu& -wife, 
Margaret Honoria, only child and heir of 
William Curtain, Esq , a near lelative of 
the Right lion Edmund Burke He was 
member of Parliament for the county of 
Coik, 1837 to 1855, and in thelattci year 
■was nominated a Peer of Ireland , but, 
some doubt having arisen as to one of the 
extinctions required for the creation of 
an lush peerage, the subject was bi ought 
befoie the Lords’ Committee lor Pri- 
vileges, to which the common-law* judges 
w’eie summoned After a memorable 
mquny, tho judjes dilfeud m opinion, 
but the in gouty wcie against the 
validity of the creation The result was 
that Loid Feimoy had to receive new 
letters patent m 1856 Subsequently ho 
sat in the House of Commons for the 
borough of Maiylebone, from 1850 to 
1 865 An eloquent and efficient M P , a 
kind and indulgent landlord, a komi 
spoilsman, and m every respect an ex- 
cellent resident nobleman, Lord Fernioy 
was universally beloved and esteemed 
He married Eliza Caroline, eldest daughter 
of James B Boothhy, Esq , of Twyloul 
Abbey, Middlesex, and left six sons and 
three daughters 


MR CHARLES FIELD. 

Air C F Field, late chief inspector of 
the Metropolitan Detective Police, who 
fanned a prominent figure m “ Bleak 
House,” being the detective who accom- 
panied Charles Dickens in some of his 
most famous expeditions m London, died 
at Ins residence, Stanley Villas, Chelsea, 
on September 27. This celebrated detec- 
tive wtis engaged m tho year 1853 m sift- 
ing the case of Dr Smyth, who claimed 
to be the son of Sir Hugh Smyth, of 
Ashton Couit, near Bristol Field went 
to the residence of the claimant's sister 
m a very quaint disguise, and he soon as- 


certained to a certainty that the man was 
an impostor, and that his name was Tom 
Pro vis. But to recount all his exploits 
would require a large hook His zeal, 
pel severance, and urbanity will be long 
remembered In 1 85 1 he retired fi om the 
police foice with a good sen ice pension. 

MR. JOSEPH GIBBS. 

This gentleman, who for twelve years 
filled the office of private secretary to the 
Loid Mayor of London, was the son of 
Air Aldeiman Gibbs, who was Lori 
Alayor m 1814, and his surviving bro- 
thers are Air Justico Gibbs, of Bombay, 
and the Rev Alichael Gibbs, treasurer of 
St Paul> Cathelial He was born m 
1 800, was educated at Queen s College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the liar at 
tho Inn^r Temple m 1833. His official 
connection with the Alan&ior House com- 
menced m 1861, and he was known to the 
public as the secretary of the great 
ehantal tie binds wdnch have of late years 
been raised at the Alansion House, be- 
ginning with the Lancashire Cotton Fa- 
mine Fund m 1861, and ending with the 
Fiench Relief Fund in 1871 

AIR CHARLES GILPIN, AIP. 

Air Gilpin was horn at Bristol m 1815, 
His father was Air James Gilpin, a 
tradesman of Bustol, one of a Shrop- 
shire family , his mother was a sis- 
ter of the late Air Joseph Sturge, of 
Birmingham, well known as a politi- 
cian and practical philanthropist Their 
son Charles, having received his early 
education at a school of the Society of 
Friends, 1 egan life as a traveller for a 
Alancliester warehouse In the year 1842 
Air Gilpm settled m London, and opened 
a bookseller’s and publisher’s business m 
Bishop&gate Street, wdrere he made for 
himself a large connection In course of 
time he was elected a Common Council- 
man of London He became a frequent 
speaker, at Exeter Hall and other places 
of public meeting, on behalf of the Peace 
Society ancl of other charitable and bene- 
volent associations About this time a 
movement was set on foot which drew 
the attention of Air Gilpm It was that 
of the freehold land societies commenced 
m Bnmmgham by Air James Taylor 
Air Gilpin saw the advantages that such 
soviet ie& would bring to tho industrious 
working classes With Air Cobden he 
became connected with the National 
Freehold Land Company m Aloorgate 
Street As it Iky nine a gie.it success, ho 
withdrew from his own business m orler 
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to carry out its management and that of 
a kindred institution, the National Provi- 
dent Life Assurance Company. He had 
been an unsuccessful candidate for the 
representation of Perth m 1853 against 
the Hon. A Kxnnaiid Hut at the gene- 
ral election of 1857 he was returned to 
Parliament as one of the members for 
Northampton, a borough in which the 
dominant interest is that of the leather- 
sellers and boot and shoe makers In 
1858 he assisted, both by speech and 
vote, m throwing out the Conspiracy Bill, 
by which the Administration of Loid 
Palmerston was brought to an end , yet 
in 1859 he was offered the Secretaryship 
of the Poor-Law Board by Lord Palmer- 
ston. He accepted the post, reserving to 
himself the right of still advocating Ins 
own opinions on the abolition of capital 
punishment and other questions which he 
had studied as a philanthropist He le- 
tired from office m 1865, and did not 
subsequently enter upon any Ministerial 
duties. 


M. GUIZOT 

Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot died 
on September 12 at his residence at Yal 
Richer, m the eighty-seventh year of his 
age, having been born at Nismes on 
October 4, 1787 He was of Huguenot 
descent, and his father, a distinguished 
advocate, died on the scaffold m 1794. 
Madame Guizot fled with her son to Ge- 
neva, where young Guizot had eleven 
yeais’ schooling In 1805 the exiles re- 
turned to Pans, and M. Guizot entered 
his name as a law student , but, owing 
probably to the straitened circumstances 
of his family, he accepted a situation as 
a private tutor in the house of M Stap- 
fer, a former Swiss diplomatist accredited 
to the Prench Republic. Seven years 
later, in 1812, he married Mdlle, Pauline 
de Moulan, a lady fourteen years his 
senior, who, like himself, wrote m the 
journal Le Publicists. In 1812, the re- 
putation M. Guizot had obtained won 
him from the Imperial Government a 
Professorship of Modern History at Le 
Sorbonne In 1814, two years after this 
appointment, the empire came to an end, 
and M Guizot’s political career began by 
his appointment as Secretary to the 
Minister of the Interior On Napoleon’s 
return he gave up Ins post, but after tile 
second restoration again took office, and 
held it, with the exception of a tempo- 
rary retirement in 3 816, till the murder 
of the Due de Bern m 1820, when he re- 
tired. Perth© next ten years M Guizot 
was almost entirely occupied in producing 
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those historical works which have made 
his literary fame. After the revolution 
of July, 1830, he became provisionally 
Minister of Instruction, and aftei wards 
Minister of the Interior. Por some years 
he letamed under successive Ministries, 
and with short periods of opposition, the 
portfolio of the Ministry of Instruction, 
and for a short time represented his 
countiy as Prench Ambassador m Lon- 
don In 1810 he became Minister of 
Poieign Affairs m the Cabinet of Mar- 
shal Sonlt, but was himself the leading 
spirit of the Administration, and con- 
tinued m office till the revolution of 
February, 1848, put an end to the Mo- 
narchy and to M Guizot’s political caieer 
Among the chief incidents of M Guizot’s 
Administration were the Pritchard con- 
tioveisy with England m 1844, and the 
affair of the Spanish marriages m 1846. 
After the fall of Louis Philippe, M. 
Guizot sought a refuge in England, 
where he remained for three years After 
the couj) d'etat of December, 1851, he ie- 
turned to Prance, and appealed to his old 
constituency of Calvados ns a candidate 
for a seat m the Legislative Body, hut 
the unfavourable result of the vote soon 
convinced him that the tide of his un- 
popularity was still setting strongly 
against him. He was equally unsuccess- 
ful at a later period m his efforts to bring 
about a fusion between the elder and 
younger branches of the Bourbons Ho 
then lesigned himself to the comparative 
leisure of pnvate life, spending the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement at his 
country seat in Yal Richer, near Lisieux, 
in Noimandy, whence he only came forth 
in the discharge of his functions, either 
as a member of the Prench Academy or 
as a leader m the conferences of the Pro- 
testant Church m France. 


LORD GEORGE MANNERS, MP. 

This nobleman, who died at Cheveley 
Park, near Newmarket, on September 8, 
was the third and youngest son of John 
Henry, fifth Duke of Rutland, K G , 
DCL, Lord-Lieutenant of Leicestei- 
shire, and -was born m London on J uno 22, 
1820. His mother was the Lady Eliza- 
beth Howard, second daughter of Fre- 
derick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, K G. Lord 
George Manners was educated at Eton, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated BA. m 1841, lie 
entered the Royal Horse Guards as cornet 
m 1840, m which corps he rose to the 
rank of major, and e\ entually to that of 
colonel m the army, being placed on half- 
pay June 5, 1869. He represented Cam- 
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bridgeware iu tlie House of Commons 
from August 1847 till April 1857, being 
elected, without opposition, as an avowed 
Protectionist and Conservative He was 
re-elected m 1863, and retimed Ins seat 
till his death Since 1847 he had been 
on the commission of the peace for Cam- 
bndge&hire Lord G-eorge Manners mar- 
ried, on October 4, 1855, the Lady Ade- 
hza Matilda Fitzalun-Howaid, youngest 
daughter of Horry Charles, thirteenth 
Duke of Norfolk By this lady, Lord 
George leaves issue three sons and a 
daughter 


SIB JOHN BENNIE. 

Sir J Bennie, C E , late President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, was 
horn Aug 30, 1704. He first assisted his 
father, the late John Rennie, m building 
both Southwark and Waterloo Bridges 
Aftei the death of his father, m 1821, he 
succeeded him as Engineer to the Admi- 
ralty, a post he held during ten years 
Among his moie important works are 
London Bridge, for winch he received the 
honour of knighthood, ^Jieerne&s Dock- 
yard, the completion of Ramsgate Har- j 
hour and Plymouth Bieakwater (com- 
menced by ins father), the Earl of 
Lonsdale’s Docks at Wlntehavon, and a 
portion of those at CaulifP, the construc- 
tion of the Royal Clarence Victualling 
Yard at Plymouth, m conjunction with 
Ins brother the late Mr G Rennie, and 
the carrying out for a number of yeais 
the great system of drainage and land 
reclamation in the Lincolnshire fens He 
was also the author of a work on har- 
bours, of which Her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to accept the dedication, 
and for which he received tokens of 
honour fiom both the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia ; also of a monograph on 
Plymouth Breakwater, besides a brief 
history of civil engineering m the form 
of a Presidential Address to the Institu- 
tion of J3ml Engineers. In conjunction 
with his late hi other, he contributed to 
introduce the screw-propeller into the 
Navy, and erected the machinery for the 
mints of Calcutta, Bombay, and Mexico 
He was the first to recognise the utility 
of the diving-bell for engineering pur- 
poses, and was admitted to be the highest 
authority on all subjects connected with 
hydraulic engineering, harbours, canals, 
irrigation, the storage of water, and the 
management of nvers ITis pamphlet on 
the drainage of Lombardy, having at- 
tracted the notice of the Italian Premier,, 
Signor Sella, the latter induced the King 
of Italy to confer on him the order of St 
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Maurice and St Lazaro Sir John also 
constructed the harbour of Pona at Del- 
gade, m the Azores He was a Knight 
of the Tower and Swoid of Portugal, and 
of the Order of Vasa of Sweden, and a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Stockholm and of the Austrian Society of 
Civil Engineers. He was well \crsed m 
general science and literature, belonging 
to most of the scientific and learned 
societies of the Metropolis. lie was an 
active member of the Royal Society and 
of the Meteorological Committee, and was 
also chairman of one of the juries at the 
International Exhibition of 1862. Of 
late, owing to age and increasing infirmi- 
ties, he retired almost entirely from active 
life. 


EARL OP ROMNEY. 

Charles Mar&ham, third Earl of Rom- 
ney, died at Folkestone on Sept 3 He 
was horn July 30, 1808, and succeeded 
his father, the second Earl, m 1845, 
baling been M P for West Kent for four 
yeais He had for some time been chair- 
man of the Kent magistrates, and had 
pi esuled over the Court of General Ses- 
sions Failing health compelled him to 
relinquish the post a few r months ago, 
amid geneially expressed regie! JIis 
lordship was Piesident of the Marine 
Society and chairman of several other 
public institutions, and took an active 
and prominent pait m all leading county 
matteis 


VICE-ADMIRAL SCHOMBERG. 

Vice-Admiral 0 F Sehomberg, who 
died on Sept 29, was the eldest son of 
the late Vice-Admiral Sehomberg He 
roceived his education at the Royal Naval 
College, and entered the navy m May 
1829, obtained his first commission m 
June 1838, and was appointed m the July 
following to the “Hastings,” Capt John 
Lawrence, and served with that ship 
m the Mediteirane&n While m the 
“Hastings” he took part in the opera- 
tions of 1840 on the coast of Syriq and 
m October of that }ear served m the 
boats under Commander Wort at the 
destruction of one of the castles at Bey- 
rout, and the capture there of thnty-one 
barrels of powder In November 1843 
he removed to the “Cyclops” s’ earner, 
Capfc H T Austin He subseqiv ntly 
served m the “Tai turns” steamer, and 
was advanced to the rank of commander 
m February 1844 8mce then he served, 
in June 18 15, on board the 1 * Queen,” and 
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in December 18 £7 on board the “Pan 
Josef,” both commanded on home service 
by Sir H J. Leek. In January 1848 he 
was appointed to the “Wellesley,” bear- 
ing the flag of Admiral the Earl of Dim- 
don aid, on the North Amenca and West 
India station He was advanced to post 
rank July 10,1851 On his return home 
lie was appointed Government Emigia- 
tion officer at Liverpool, and afterwards 
was appointed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty the Queen’s 
Harbour-Waster at Holyhead, but re- 
tired m 1860. 


SIR HENRY STORKS, GCB 

Lieutenant-General the Right lion 
Sir Henry Knight Storks, GCB, died on 
the 6th 111 st m Ins si\ty-third year He 
was educated at the Chartoihouse, and 
entered the army in 1828 During the 
Kaffir War of 1846-7 ho was Assistant 
Adjutant-General at the Cape of Good 
Hope; he commanded the Butish foices 
and all the military establishments fiorn 
the Bosphorus to Smyrna during the 
Russian War, and superintended the 
evacuation of Turkey by the British 
army after the termination of hostilities 
in 1856 From 1857 to 1859 he acted as 
Secretary for Military Correspondence at 
the War Office In 1859 he was selected 
to be Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, and he held the post 
during the troublesome period which pre- 
ceded their cession When they were 
handed over to Greece ho was made 
Governor of Malta After the outbreak 
in Jamaica in 1865 he was appointed 
Captain-General and Governor-m-Cliiof, 
and presided over the investigation which 
was held into the manner in which the 
rebellion had been repressed Eor his 
services in this capacity he was, in 1866, 
made a Privy Councillor On Mr Card- 
well’s accession to office as Secretary for 
War, Sir Henry was made Under Secre- 
tary and Con troller-m- Chief, and m 1870 
he became Surveyor- General of the Ord- 
nance, and entered Parliament as member 
for Ripon Sir Henry Storks’ part m ex- 
plaining and defending Mr Cardwell’s 
military reforms is well known 


October. 

SIR THOMAS BEAUCHAMP, BART. 

Sir Thomas William Bragmve Proctor 
Beauchamp, Bart , died at his seat, Lang- 
ley Park, Norfolk, on October 7. m the 
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sixtieth year of his age, after several 
weeks of protracted illness Sir Thomas, 
who was educated at Eton, succeeded lus 
father, Admiral Sir William Beauchamp, 
m 1861, was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of Norfolk, was for some years 
lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd batt Nor- 
folk Rifle Volunteers, and high sheriff of 
the county m 1870 He married m 1851 
the Hon Caroline Esther Waldegrave, 
second daughter of the second Baron 
Radstock, by whom he had several chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom, Mr Reginald 
Wm Beauchamp, succeeds to the title 
In politics Sir Thomas was a Liberal, 
but was more widely known as a philan- 
thropist, and for the interest lie took m 
the temperance movement, the establish- 
ing of British workmen’s clubs, &c Ho 
was also closely identified with the Evan- 
gelical party, and frequently addressed 
public meetings on religious topics 


SIR J. BENSON 

Sir John Benson, of Montenotte, in 
the county of Cork, an eminent architect 
and civil ongis*?er, died in Alexander 
Square, Brompton lie was borii in 
1812, the son of John Benson, Esq, of 
Collooney, m the county of Sligo He 
held successively the posts of county en- 
gineer to the East Riding of the county 
of Coik and engineer to the Cork Har- 
bour Commissioners, and was mainly in- 
strumental m improving the architectuie 
of the city of Cork His pimcipal work, 
however, was the Great Industrial Exhi- 
bition building m Dublin m 1853, at 
the opening of which, May 12, he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


MR. H L. CHILDE. 

Mr Henry Langdon Childe, who was 
known to a previous general ion as the in- 
ventor of dissolving views, died at Most yn 
Road, Brixton, m his ninety-third year 
He belonged to a family of painters, his 
eldest brother having been president of 
the Society of British Artists, and his 
other brother, James Waring Childe, 
having been m his day a distinguished 
portrait painter. His first magic lantern 
was made when he was only m his fif- 
teenth year Afterwards he began to 
paint on glass, and produced slides illus- 
trating natural history, astronomy, cos- 
tumes of country , and he was engaged 
to give a senes of entertainments at the 
Sanspareil Theatre (afterwards the Adel- 
phi). In 1807 he first produced his 
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famous dissolving views, which he per- 
fected about the year 1818, and exhibited 
them at the Adel phi, then under the 
management of Mr Yates To one of 
these entertainments the Duchess of 
Kent, with the Princess Victoria, came , 
and at the close of the peiforroance the 
Princess requested to see Mr Childe and 
learn how it was done He exhibited at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre m Lent during 
the years 1837-40, m conjunction with 
Mi Howell, who lectured on astronomy 
The Polytechnic was opened with Ins 
great phantasmagoria, to which he after- 
wards added the chromatrope, and for 
nearly twenty years he was connected 
with this institution, until the infirmities 
of age obliged him to withdraw from it 
At an early period his exhibition at the 
Colosseum was exceedingly popular, and 
the Duke of Wellington was a fiequent 
visitor. 

GENERAL J EDEN, OB. 

The colonelcy of the 34th (Cumberland) 
Regiment of Root has become vacant by 
the demise of General John Eden, CL , 
who expned at Bath <E>October 6, aged 
eigbty-fivc The deceased general was 
the second son of the late Mr Thomas 
Eden, of Wimbledon, Deputy- Audi tor of 
Gieenwich Hospital, who was a brother 
of the first Lord Auckland He entered 
the army m 1807 as a cornet m the 22nd 
Light Dragoons, and m the same year 
purchased his lieutenant’s commission in 
that corps, with which ho served during 
the campaign m Java m 1811, including 
the actions of August 10 and August 26 
He received the war medal and clasps for 
his services. In 1817-18 he served as 
aide-de-camp to Sir Thomas Hislop at the 
battle of Maheidpore and throughout the 
Mahratta war He was promoted to the 
rank of captain m 1818, and became 
major by purchase m 1825, purchasing 
his lieutenant -colonel’s commission m 
1830 He was nominated a Companion 
of the»Bath m 1839, and for a few years 
he served on the staff as Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General m Scotland. Having at- 
tained the rank of colonel m 1846, his 
various promotions m field rank were as 
follows* — Major-general, 1854, lieu- 
tenant-general, 1861 , and general, 1868 
He was nominated colonel of the 34th 
Root on Jan. 3, 1860, in succession to the 
late General Sir Thomas M. Brisbane, 
GC.B 

DR. W. W. FISHER, 

Dr, William Webster Fisher, Downing 
Professor of Medicine in Cambridge Uni- 


versity, died on October 4 at his lodge m 
Downing College The deceased gentle- 
man graduated as M B at Downing m 
1834. Shortly afterwards he succeeded 
to a fellowship, hut the Downing IYo- 
fessoiship of Medicine falling vacant m 
1841, Mr Fivhei was elected, and resigned 
Ins fellowship He, however, hold some 
of the college offices, being steward and 
librarian up to the time of his death 
The late professor acted for many yea is 
as one of the University examiners of 
students m medicine, and was an a officio 
member of the UmveiMty Board of 
Medical Studies In addition to fulfilling 
the duties of Ins professorship, Dr Fisher 
for some years had a large practice as a 
physician at Cambridge lie was formerly 
one of the physicians to Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital, and on resigning that post was 
appointed consulting physician to the in- 
stitution Although for some time he 
had relinquished the practice of his pio- 
fession, he dischaiged lus duties as pro- 
fessor until the year 1868, since which 
time his lectures have been delivered by 
a deputy, Dr P W Latham, late Fellow 
of Downing College Professor Fisher 
w*as a Fellow of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society and a contributor to its 
“ Transactions ” 


LORD FORESTER 

The death of Lord Forester occuired 
at Willey Park, Shropshire, on Oet 10, 
m his seventy-fourth year Previous to 
his elevation to the House of Lords on 
the death of his father, m May, 1828, he 
represented Wenloek in the House of 
Commons from 1826 to 1828 On the 
Conservative party, under Sir Robert 
Peel, succeeding to power on the break 
up of Lord Melbourne’s Ministry in 1841, 
Lord Forester was appointed captain of 
the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, when 
he was created a Privy Councillor He 
held that office, attached to the Royal 
Household, up to 1846. He married 
Alexandrma Julia, daughter of the late 
Joachim Count von Maltzan (a diplomatic 
servant of Prussia), widow of Frederick 
James, third and last Viscount Melbourne 
For a long succession of years Lord 
Foiester’s was a familiar face among the 
followers of the Duke of Rutland’s hounds, 
and he was one of the permanent stewards 
of the Croxton Park Races 


DR JACOB 

Arthur Jacob, M D , F R 0 S I., who 
died^his month, was a very distinguished 
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member of the medical profession, and is 
veil known by bis discovery of " Mem- 
bran a Jacobi/ and by his able and im- 
portant writings on ophthalmia and 
amaurosis. He was born June 30, 1790, 
the son of John Jacob, for many 3 ears 
surgeon to the Queen’s County Infirm ary, 
and grandson of Michael Jacob, of Bal- 
hnakill, also an eminent surgeon He 
learned medicine under Abrabam Colles, 
at Stee\ ens’s Hospital, Dublin, and 
graduated as M D. in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1814 For many} ears he 
was sole editor of the Dublin Medical 
Press , and m it appeared many valuable 
contributions to the literature of his pro- 
fession from his pen He was Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology 111 the Koyal 
College of Surgeons m Ireland, and thrice 
filled the president’s chair 


ME. LAIED, M.P. 

Mr. John Laird, the member for 
Biikenhead, died on Oct 29 at his resi- 
dence m the boiough with the prosperity 
of which he was so long and so intimately 
connected as a resident and a large em- 
ployer of labour Born at Greenock m 
the year 1805, he was the eldest son of 
the late Mr William Laird, of Buken- 
hoad. He was for many years a paitner 
and head of the eminent firm of Laird 
and Sons, whose names are known m 
every quarter of the globe He was one 
of the earliest and most successful of our 
iron shipbuilders In 1837 Mehemet All 
placed upon the Nile an iron steamer 
built by him at Birkenhead , and about 
the same time he constructed the vessels 
in which Colonel Ohesney explored the 
conrse of the Euphrates, and also a set of 
transports for the Indus and the Sutlej 
Shortly afterwards he turned out the 
“ Quorra” and the “Alburca,” m which 
his brother, the African traveller, the late 
Mr M*Gregor Laird, explored the Niger , 
and subsequently the fine steam frigate, 
the “Birkenhead,” whose tragic fate off 
the coast of Africa will not be forgotten 
when we call to memory the heroic con- 
duct of the troops on board of her. 
which may be said to haie made her 
name historic Mr, Laird retired from 
the active superintendence of the ship- 
building works at Birkenhead m 1861, 
m which year he was elected to Parlia- 
ment for that newly-formed constituency, 
which his docks and the growth of popu- 
lation around them may be said to have 
called into being Being chosen as the 
representative of such a constituency, Mr 
Laird took an active part in the debates 
of the House of Commons whenever they 
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touched upon the construction of our 
fleet or our merchant vessels. He was 
also a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for Cheshire, and one of the Government 
nominees to whom was intrusted the 
management of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board 


DE. LANKESTER. 

Edwin Lankester, M D , coroner for 
Middlesex, died at Margate on the 30fch 
mst Dr. Lankester was born m April 
1814, at Melton, Suffolk, and was edu- 
cated at Wood bridge He afterwards 
studied medicine at University College, 
London, and m 1837 was made a member 
of the College of Surgeons and a licentiate 
of the Apothecaries’ Society In 1839 he 
graduated at Heidelberg, and m 1843 
became lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Botany at the St George’s School of 
Medicine In 1845 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society In 1858 
he w r as appointed superintendent of the 
food collections at the South Kensington 
Museum, and in 1862 coroner foi Central 
Middlesex, the in which he was 

best known to the general public He 
also occupied prominent positions 111 
several scientific bodies, whose “Transac- 
tions ” he enriched by his contributions 
He w r as a very piolific writer on science, 
and only a few of his works can be named 
m this brief notice In conjunction with 
Dr Letheby he contribute 1 tlio article 
on sanitary science to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca,” while he edited, by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, “The Natural 
Histoiy of Dee-side ” He also published 
various courses of lectures on food, the 
uses of animals, physiology, botany, end 
other branches of science, besides vo- 
luminous reports on various sanitary sub- 
jects 

THE DUKE OF LEINSTEE 

Augustus Frederick Fitzgerald, third 
Duke of Leinster, and Marquis of Kil- 
dare, died, on the 1 0th msl , at his seat, 
Carton, m the county of Kildare. His 
Grace was born August 21, 1791, the 
eldest son of William Kobert, second 
Duke of Leinster, K P , by Emilia Olivia, 
his wife, daughter and heiress of St. 
George Lord St. George. George IV., 
then Prince of Wales, stood sponsor at 
his baptism His education he received at 
Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford, and, 
while yet a boy, he succeeded his father as 
Duke of Leinster, October 20, 1804, In 
politics he was a stanch Whig, and sup- 
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ported m Parliament the cause of Queen 
Caroline, Catholic emancipation, Reform, 
and all Liberal measures he deemed bene- 
ficial to the count! y At home in Dub- 
lin there was scarcely one of the pul die 
institutions that did not benefit by his 
fostering co-operation, and m every effort 
to promote the national welfare he took 
an active pail His Grace married Lady 
Chaxlotte Augusta Stanhope, daughter of 
Charles, thud Earl of Harrington, and 
left issue Charles William, Maiquis of 
Kildare, Lord Gerald EitzGerald, Lord 
Otho Augustus EitzGerald, and Lady 
Jane Seymour Rep ton 


SIR DENIS LE MERCHANT, BART. 

Sir Denis Le Marchant died on 
Oct. 30 at his residence in Belgrave Road, 
m the eightieth year of his age The 
second hut eldest surviving son of the 
late Major-General Le Marchant, of 
Manor Le Marchant, m the island of 
Guernsey, he was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne m 1795, and was educated at 
Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge 
He was called to tho^ai at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1828 In 1830 he was appointed 
principal secretary to Lord Brougham 
upon the latter attaining the Woolsack, 
and in 1834 Clerk of the Crown m Chan- 
cery Erom 1836 down to 1841 he was 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, and 
held the post of Joint Secretary to the 
Treasury during the last three or four 
months of Lord Melbourne’s Administra- 
tion In 1847, on the return of the 
Liberal party to power, he was appointed 
Under-Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, but in the following year returned 
to his former post at the Board of Trade. 
In 1850 he was nominated Chief Clerk 
to the House of Commons, but retired, 
after a little more than twenty years’ 
service, in 1871, when he had the satis- 
faction of receiving a formal vote of 
thanks from the House of Commons, pro- 
posed Joy Mr Gladstone, and seconded 
from the Opposition benches by Colonel 
Wilson-Patten, now Lord Wmmarleigh. 
On that occasion Mr Gladstone bore tes- 
timony to the fair and equitable spirit m 
which Sir Denis Le Marchant conducted 
the business of the House of Commons,” 
and his great desire to promote the 
efficiency of the establishment over which 
he presided, by doing justice to all parties 
concerned. Mr Gladstone also referred 
to that portion of the duty of the prin- 
cipal clerk at the table, which consists m 
the government of the large establishment 
attached to the House for the perform- 
ance of its varied duties, and observed 


that the manner m which these duties were 
performed by Sir Denis Le Marchant 
spoke highly for his soundness of judg- 
ment and disci etion Sir* Denis Le 
Marchant sat for a shoit time m the 
House of Commons, having been returned 
for the city of Worcester m 1816 to fill 
the vacancy caused by Sir Thomas Wilde’s 
elevation to the Bench He married m 
1835 Sarah Eliza, fourth daughter of the 
late Mr. Charles Smith, and sister of the 
late Sir Charles J. Smith, of Sutlons, 
Essex, by whom he had a family of tvo 
sons and a daughter He is succeeded 
m Ins baronetcy — which was conferred 
on him at the instance of Lord Melbourne, 
previous to his retirement from official 
life in»1841-— by his elder son, Henry 
Denis, a barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 


MRS. MARSH-CALDWELL. 

Mrs Anne Mai sh-Cald well, of Lmley 
Wood, in the county of Stafford, authoress 
of “ Emilia Wyndham,” died on the 5th 
mst , at her seat, near Lawton She was 
daughter of James Caldwell, Esq, of 
Lmley Wood, J P and D L , Recorder of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and succeeded to 
that estate at the death of her brother, 
James Stamford Caldwell, Esq , m 1858, 
whereupon she resumed the surname of 
Caldwell, being at the time widow of 
Arthur Cuthbert Marsh, Esq., of Ea^t- 
bury Lodge, Herts Mrs Marsh-Cald- 
weli’s principal works weie “Two Old 
Men’s Tales,” “Mount Sorel,” “Emilia 
Wyndham,” “Mordaunt Hall,” “Ravens- 
cliffe,” “ The Wilmmgtons,” “ Aubrey,” 
“ The Heiress of Haughton,” and “ The 
Rose of As hurst ” 


MR T MILLER. 

Mr. Thomas Miller, the author of 
“Gideon Giles,” “ Rojston Gower,” 
“Godfrey Malvern,” and some volumes 
of poetry, died at his residence in New 
Street, Kennington Park Road, on Octo- 
ber 24 He had been m a precarious 
state of health for some time past Mr. 
Miller was born at Gainsborough, m 
Lincolnshire, m 1807, and began life as 
a basket maker at Nottingham His first 
volume of poems was published whilo he 
was an apprentice at that trade. A 
memoir m the Daily News says. — “As 
an instance of a man raising himself from 
a very humble sphere to become both a 
literary and a personal favourite m the 
most refined and discriminating circles, 
Mr. Miller is ceitamly without a modern 
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parallel, for — in addition to the poets 
whose names we have mentioned (Moore, 
Rogers, Caippbell, and Miss Landon) — 
he was intimate with and admired by 
Thackeray, Disraeli, Leigh Hunt, Jorrold, 
and many of the finest minds of las 
timed’ 


MR. BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 

This estimable poet, better known by 
Ins pseudonym of Barry Cornwall, died 
at the age o i eighty-six, on October 4, at 
his residence, 32 Weymouth Street 
With most of the great literary men of 
the last fifty years he was on close terms 
of intimacy, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him In the se\ onty-seventh 
year of his ago Barry Cornwall placed on 
record Ins recollections of Charles Lamb 
In the preface he says, “ I am, I believe, 
nearly the only man now r siuuvmg who 
knew much of the excellent ‘ Elm 5 
Assuredly I knew him moie intimately 
than any other oxistmg person dunng 
the last seventeen or eighteen 5 ears of 
his life ” He w*as educated at Harrow*, 
and was a contemporary of Lord Byron 
He was called to the Bar as a member of 
Cray’s Inn in 1831. He held for many 
years an appointment as one of the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy lie mamed the 
daughtex of Basil Montagu, and their 
daughter, Adelaide Ann Proctor, is well 
known as the authoress of “Legends and 
Lyrics ” and the song “ The Message ” 
We learn from “ Men of the Time ” that 
Mr. Proctor’s tiagody, “ Mirandola,” was 
brought out at Covent Gaidcn Theatre 
with considerable success in 1821, Mr 
Macready taking the principal character. 
Mr. Proctor also wrote “A Sicilian 
Story,” “ Marcum Colonna,” and the 
“ Elood of Thessaly.” His most original 
work is the “Dramatic Scenes,” which, 
in style, are modelled on that of the old 
English drama, and abound an worming 
simplicity and gi aceful sentiment Mr 
Proctor also published a volume entitled 
“English Songs,” many of which have 
become general favourites 


SIR JOSHUA ROWE, C.B 

Sir Joshua Rowe, C R., whose death 
took place on October 30 at his residence 
m Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
at the age of seventy-five, was a man of 
note m his day, and especially m the 
island of Jamaica, with the administra- 
tion of which he was connected for many 
years. A son of the late Mr Joshua 
Rowe, of Torpomt, near Devonport, he 
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was born 111 the 3 ear 1799, and w*as called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple m 1824 
I 11 1832, about the time of the fiist out- 
break 111 Jamaica, caused by the insur- 
rection of the slaves m that island, he 
was nominated Chief Justice of Jamaica 
and Chief Judge of the Court of Judica- 
ture, receiving at the same time the 
honour of knighthood. Three years 1 ater 
he was appointed judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court and a member of the 
Legislative Council of the island He 
retired, however, from his active post on 
a well-earned ponsion about seventeen 
years ago. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SLADE, R E 

Major-General William Henry Slade, 
one of the last surviving officers of tlio 
Royal Engineers who served m the 
Peninsular war, entered that corps as a 
second lieutenant November 1 , 1806, was 
promoted first lieutenant May 1 , 1807, 
and captain Maich 4, 1812 In the 
following year he joined the army m 
the Peninsula, and was present at the 
siege of San fteoastian in July and 
August 1813, tlie blockade of Bayonne 
and the repulse of the sortie, and was one 
of the officers selected to accompany the 
boats from Socoa to the mouth of the 
river Adour, and to assist in laying the 
budge across that river He was pro- 
moted major July 22, 1830, lieutenant- 
colonel, January 10 , 1837 , colonel, 

September 0 , 1850 , and retired on full- 
pay with the rank of major-general, 
December 13, 1854 The Peninsular 
war modal w*as awarded him with a clasp 
for San Sebistun Genoial Slade died 
Oct. 23, 111 his eighty-eightli year 


MR. WILLIAM TWEEDIE 

This well-known temperance publisher 
died at his residence, Campdeip, Hill 
Road, Kensington, on October 27 Mr. 
Tweedie was horn in Scotland in 1821, 
and came to London m 1848 to open a 
depdt for the sale of temperance publica- 
tions , and since 1851 he has occupied 
the premises opposite Somerset House 
Mr Tweedie was prominently connected 
with the National Temperance League, 
and took an active part in most of the 
institutions that have sprung up in con- 
nection with the temperance movement, 
having been chairman for the last nine- 
teen years of the Temperance Permanent 
Land and Building Society, and also a 
director of the United Kingdom Tem- 
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perance and General Provident Institution 
and the London Temperance Hospital 

HON. EDWARD TWISLETON. 

The Hon Edward Turner Boyd 
Twisleton, brother of the Venerable 
Lord Saye and Selo, Archdeacon and 
Canon of Hereford, and son of the late 
Hon and Venerable T. J Twisleton, 
Archdeacon of Colombo, died at Bou- 
logne* &ur-Mer on the 5th mst Mr 
Twisleton, who was bom on May 24, 
1800, was educated at Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he became 
a scholar of Ins college m 1826, and took 
a first class in classics m 1829. In the 
following year he obtained a fellowship 
at Balliol, and five } ears later was calle L 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple Mr 
Twisleton soon obtained active employ- 
ment on several Government Commis- 
sions, his first work of this nature being 
that of Assistant Poor-Law Commis- 
sioner for England, on which he enteied 
m 1839 In 1843 he was appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the Scotch 
pool laws, and m lSI^S^ was nominated 
to the post of Chief Commissioner of 
Poor Laws in Ii eland, which he held 
until 1819 In 1855 he was appointed 
one of the Oxfoid University Oommis- 
sioneis, and m 1861 he became a member 
of the commission of inquiry into the 
English public schools In the following 
year he was appointed a Civil Service 
Commissioner an office which he filled 
until the 3 ear 1870, when ho retire d from 
public hie Mr Twisleton offered him- 
self as a candidate for the representation 
of Cambmlge m 1859, but was unsuc- 
cessful. He married m the j^ear 1852 
Ellen, daughter of the Hon Edmund 
Dwight, Senator of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, who died m 1862 Mr Twi&le- 
ton published in 1871 C£ The Handwriting 
of Junius professionally investigated by 
Mr Charles Chabot, expert, with a pre- 
face mid collateral evidence ” 


November. 

MAJOR-GENERAL BRISTOW. 

This gentleman, one of the surviving 
veterans of the Peninsular campaigns, 
died on the 23rd inst, at Madrid, where 
he had resided for some years, aged 
eighty-nine General Bristow served on 
the Walcheren Expedition m 1809, and 
was present at the siege of Flushing, 


He was m garrison at Gibraltar m 1811 
when the Spanish aimy of General Bal- 
lasteros took refuge under the guns of 
that fortress , and subsequently joined 
the army m Poitugal, being placed on 
the Quartermaster-General's staff, on 
which he continued to the end of the 
war He was present at most of the 
operations carried on m the Xortk of 
Spain under the Duke of Wellington, 
and received the war medal with three 
clasps for the battles of Salamanca, Yit- 
toria, and the Pyrenees. 


COLOXEL ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 

«T h*6 officer, another of the Peninsular 
heroes, died at his residence at Bath on 
November 28. Born m 1789, he com- 
menced Ins military career m 3 809, m 
the Londonderry Militia, from which he 
obtained m 1811 a commission without 
purchase m the 77th Ilcgt of Foot He 
served with his regiment m the Penin- 
sular campaign until the conclusion of 
the war m 1813, being pie&ent at the 
siege of Bayonne and at the repulse oi 
the sortie, he also volunteered for the 
forlorn hope, but the assault was rmi- 
deied unnecessary After serving in the 
East and West Indies, Australia, and the 
Meditenanean, ho went with the rank of 
captain and brevet major (30th Foot) to 
the Crimea, and was wounded at the 
storming of the Redan Both his sons 
were with him *n the Crimea, and 
belonged to the same regiment He w is 
subsequently promoted to the mijoralty 
of the 20th Regt , but retired m 1851 o i 
full pay with the honorary rank of colonel 


VICE-ADMIRAL DEXMAX. 

Vice-Admiral the Hon. Joseph Den- 
man, w ho died m London on the 26th m&t , 
was born June 23, 1810, the second son 
of the eminent Chief Justice Lord Den- 
man lie was educated at Eton, and, 
entering the Royal Navy m 1823, served 
on the Mediterranean station, where he 
was engaged m a severe action with 
pirates off the Island of Candu m 1826. 
In 1840 and 3 841, while officiating as 
senior naval officer on that part of the 
coast of Afuoa lying between Cape Verde 
and Cape Palmas, Lieut Denman, owing 
to the offensive conduct of the slave 
dealers at the Galhnas, entered into a 
treaty with the native chiefs, by virtue of 
which tho whole of the factories were 
destro3 r ed, and the slaves, 900 m number, 
given up, carried to Sierra Leone, and 
emancipated. His conduct met with the 
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approval of the Government, and he was 
rewarded with post rank m August 1841 
In 1842 he was appointed a commissioner 
for drawing up a code of instructions for 
Her Majesty’s ships employed in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade In Decem- 
ber 1853 he succeeded Captain Lord 
Adolphus Fitzelarenco in the command 
of Her Majesty’s yacht ‘-Victoria and 
Albert,” which he held till he obtained 
dag rank 


MR HARDMAN 

The name of Mr Frederick Hardman 
is not, perhaps, so well known as most of 
those literary names found iir these 
columns , but there aie few whose 
writings have been more widely read. 
He was for twenty-four years one of the 
foreign correspondents of the Times, 
commencing Ins letters from Spam m the 
-year 1850 and continuing them from the 
Crimea, the Danubian Principalities, 
Vienna, Tunn, Schleswig-Holstein, Pans, 
Bordeaux, Romo, and again Pans, where 
he died eaily m November, at the age of 
sixty-one The mere list of the places 
from which he wrote recalls to mind the 
principal historical events of the last 
quarter of a century Before entering 
on his connection with the Times , Mr 
Hardman contributed some papers on 
Spanish affairs to Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, and published a novel called “ The 
Student of Salamanca ” 


MR TOM HOOD 

The death of this clover and pleasant 
writer — whose father, Thomas Hood, the 
famous humourist and poet, has an abiding- 
place among the ornaments of English 
literature — took place on the 20th of this 
month, after an illness of some weeks 
He was but m the fortieth year of bis 
age, having been born at Lake House, 
Wanstead, on January 19, 1835 He was 
educated at University College School 
and Louth Grammar School, and at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. His first work, 
“Pen and Pencil Pictures,” written at 
Oxford, was published m 1854-5, and 
was followed by several other facetious 
tales, poems, and novels He was also 
author of “ Rules of Rhyme,” a guide to 
versification, and of several books for the 
amusement of children. He illustrated 
some of his father’s comic verses, being 
skilled with the pencil as well as the pen 
He was appointed editor of Fun in May, 
1865, and made that journal a rival to 
Punch, 
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SIR WILLIAM JARLINE, BART. 

Sir William Jardine, seventh baionet, 
of Applegirth, the famous naturalist, was 
the son of Sir Alexander Jardine — to whom 
he succeeded, m 1821 — by the daughter of 
Mr Thomas Maule, the representative of 
the Earls of Panmure He was born m 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh, m 
1800, and married m 1820 a daughter of 
Mr. Daniel Lisars, Edinburgh. In 1871 
he married a second time, the daughter of 
the Rev W S Symonds, rector of Pen- 
dock, Worcestei shire, a distinguished 
geologist Sir William was educated at 
the Umveisity of Edinburgh, and early 
m life evinced a decided taste for scien- 
tific pursuits, especially for natural history 
m all its vaned bianclies, and tins taste 
was maintained to the close of an active 
and energetic life He was a good bota- 
nist and geologist, but his chief strength 
lay m his knowledge of animals, and 
especially of buds He was a keen 
sportsman, and much of his information 
was acquued m the field and by the river- 
side — for the sportsman was always 
subsidiary to the naturalist He was 
equally ready i^'the study. He could 
bring down a bird, write a most accurate 
description of it, and draw it, and engiave 
the drawing, and then stuff the skm in 
the most woikmanlike manner IIis 
museum at Jardme-hall forms one of the 
finest and most valuable private collec- 
tions m Britain. He was equally indefati- 
gable as an author and as an observer, and 
the list of Ins own works and of those 
which he edited shows the life of un- 
tiling energy lie led The owner of a 
fair estate m Dumfnesshire, where he 
generally resided, he took a leading part 
m the public business of the county, 
and he was especially active during the 
prevalence of cattle plague there. On 
one occasion he came forward as a Con- 
servative candidate for the i ©presentation 
of that county m Parliament, but retncd 
before the day of election. Sir William 
wms appointed a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Dumfriesshire m 1841 He was one of 
the Commissioners appointed to investi- 
gate the salmon fisheries m 1860. He was, 
m his own special branches, a valuable 
member of the BiiLbh Association for 
the advancement of science, an advance- 
ment to which the greater part of his life 
was dedicated. He died Nov 21. 


HON. Ox. STAFFORD-JERNINGHAM. 

This gentleman, the third son of the 
late Lord Stafford, was m the diplomatic 
service for many years, beginning his 
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career in 1826 as attacM to the Embassy 
at St Petersburg He was secretary of 
Legation and Charg6 d’affaires at the 
Hague from 1833 to 1836, and sub- 
sequently at Turin, at Madnd, at Con- 
stantinople, and at Pans He was 
appointed Emoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Sweden and Norway m November 1853, 
but did not proceed to his destination 
In 1854 he was sent m a similar capacity 
to Wuitemberg, and to Stockholm in 
1859, but had lately retired. Mr 
Stafford- Jermngham died unmarried at 
the age of sixty- seven. 


SIR JAMES RANALD MARTIN, 
CB.FBCS. 

The medical profession has lost one 
of its most distinguished members by the 
death of this gentleman, which took place 
at his house, in Upper Brook Street, on 
November 27 A son of the late Rev 
Donald Martin, of Kilmuir, m the Isle of 
Skye, ho was born at the close of the last, 
or very early m the present, century 
He entered the Modied^ Department of 
the Bengal Army m 1818, and served in 
the fhbt Burmese war He afterwards 
held various posts in India, both civil 
and military, but quilted Bengal in 1840, 
and retired from the Indian medical ser- 
vice m 1842 He became a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons m 1842, and 
m the same year was a Sanitary Commis- 
sioner m England He was appointed 
ph)sieian to the Council of India in 1859, 
and Inspector-General of Army Hospitals 
in 1 86 i He had retired from the former 
office only a few days before his death 
Sir Ranald, who married, m 1826, Jane 
Maim, third daughter of Col Paton, 
CB , was the author of u The Influence 
of Tropical Climates on Euiopean Con- 
stitutions,” and of various samtaiy re- 
ports He was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath (Civil Division) m 1860, and 
received the honour of knighthood m the 
same year 


ADMIRAL SIR HENRY PRESCOTT, 
G.CB 

This gallant officer died m Leinster 
Gardens, Hyde Park, on the 18th mst, 
an his ninety-second year He was son 
of Admiral Isaac Prescott, by Mary, his 
w ife, daughter of the late Rev Richard 
"Walter, and entered the Royal Navy m 
1796. From that year to 1811 he saw 
much active service, principally m the 
Mediterranean, and was afterwards em- 


ployed at the Channel Islands and in the 
Bay of Biscay In 1801 he took part in 
the landing in Egypt, and m 1805 (as 
Lieutenant of the Eolus ”) was m Sir 
Richard Strachan’s action with the ships 
that escaped from Trafalgar From 1821 
to 1825 he served in South America, and 
was Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Newfoundland from 1834 to 1841. 
For a few months, m 1847, he held office 
as a Junior Lord of the Admiralty , and 
was appointed, from 1817 to 1852, Ad- 
miral Superintendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard He became an admiral in 
1860, and the same year obtained his 
service pension. Admiral Prescott was 
nominated K.CB m 1856, and G.C.B in 
1865 *He married, m 1815, Mary Anne 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Vice-Ad- 
miral Philip D’ Auvergne. 


DR SEWELL 

Dr William Sewell, Senior Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford, undone of the most 
distinguished members of the University, 
died at Leckford Hall, near Manchester, 
on November 14. Dr. Sewell, who was 
brother of the present Vice-Chancellor, 
graduated ** first class ” m classics m 
1827, when a postmaster of Merton Col- 
lege, from whence he was elected to a 
fellowship at Exeter The deceased gen- 
tleman, in addition to the highest honour 
m the schools, obtained successively the 
prizes for the English essay and the Latin 
essay He afterwards became tutor and 
sub-rector of his college, and filled the 
university offices of public examiner 
(1832) and Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy (from 1836 to 1841). He was 
Whitehall preacher m 1850, and m 1852 
was appointed warden of St Peter’s Col- 
lege, Radley, which he held until 1860. 
Dr Sewell was a scholar of the highest 
attainments, and was the author of many 
religious and classical works He had 
been ill for some time, and his death was 
not unexpected 


DR EDWARD SMITH. 

Dr Edward Smith, F R S , assistant 
medical officer to the Local Government 
Board, who died on the 16th mst , was a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and of Surgeons He was a man 
of rare mental powers, combined with 
indefatigable industry. The mere list of 
his published works would occupy a con- 
siderable space, while it would show at 
the same time the varied character and 
the depth of his researches in various 
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brandies of medical science. In 1849 lie 
published an “ Account of a Journey 
Through North-East Texas.” He tv us 
also tlie author of works on “Health and 
Disease as Influenced by Daily and other 
Changes in the Human System,” and on 
u Consumption,” and of numerous papers 
m medical and scientific journals on pul- 
sation and respiration, phthisis, pnson 
diet, the action of alcohol, food, &c In 
1862 and 1863 he reported to the Privy 
Council on the dietary of Lancashire ope- 
ratives and other low-fed populations, 
and contributed a volume on food to the 
International Science Senes His most 
lecent works are a “Manual for Medical 
Officers of Health ” and a “ Handbook for 
Inspectors of Nuisances ” Dr Srsntlrwas 
formed} lor some years assistant-pliysi- 
ciaii to the Hospital foi Consumption at 
Biompton lie was a corresponding 
membei of the Natural History Society 
of Montreal and of the Academic des 
Sciences et Lotties de Montpellier 


GENERAL SIR J M E. SMITH. 

General Sir John Maik Frederick 
Smith Iv H , F R S , was the son of the 
late Major-General Sir J. F. S Smith, 
and grand nephew of Field Marshal 
Baron von Kalkieuth, formerly Com- 
mander-m- Chief of the Piussian army 
He entered the corps of Royal Engmeeis 
as second lieutenant m 1805, served m 
1809 at the siege of the castle of Ischia 
and the captuie of that island and Pro- 
cida, m the Bay of Naples In 3 810 lie 
took part in action before the investment 
of the fortress of Santa Maura as Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General, and at 
the siege and captuie of the fortress as 
an officer of the Royal Engineers. He 
was for some yeais Inspector-General of 
Railways, and a Gentleman Usher of the 
Piivy Chamber In 1851 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Royal 
Jungmeers at Poit^month, and at Alder - 
shot camp m 1855 He was author of a 
translation of Marshal Marmont’s w r orlc 
“ On the Turkish Empire, with Military 
and Political Notes ” Sir John, who was 
in politics a Conservative, was M P for 
Chatham in 1852-3, and again m 1857- 
Go He died on the 20th mst in his 
eighty- second viar, 

SIR ALEXANDER SPEARMAN, 
BART 

The public has lost a valuable ser- 
vant by tie detth, at the age of eighty- 
one, of the Right Hon Sir Alexander 


Young Spearman, of Spring Hill, Han- 
well, Middlesex, many } ears Assistant- 
Secretary to the Txoasuiy under the 
Administration of Lord Melbourne Sir 
Alexander v r as born m 1793, the sou of 
Major Alexander Young Spearmm, R.A. 
He held the appointment of Assistuit- 
Secretary to the Treasury from lb30 to 
1810 Ho was also a magistrate for 
Middlesex, and for many years Con- 
troller-General of the National Debt He 
was created a baronet by the Whig 
Government before their retirement from 
office in 1840, and was sworn a member 
of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 111 1809. 
Sir Alexander Spearman, who was de- 
scended from an old and respectable 
family, long connected by the ties of pro- 
perty with the county of Durham, married 
Mi^s Jane Campbell, daughter of Mr 
Duncan Campbell, of lnveiaw r e, Argyll- 
shue, by whom he hud four dang liters 
and foiu sons 


December. 


3IE WILLIAM UKQUILUIT 
AimmiNOT 

This gentleman, who bad been foi 
many Tears a member of Her Majesty's 
India Council, and chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, died at his residence 
m Eiton Place on Dec II He was the 
fifth son of Sir William Arbuthnot, Bart , 
formerly Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
was horn 111 1807 Educated at the 
Edinburgh High School, and aitei wards 
at the Hailey bury East India College, 
which he left with distinguished honours 
Mr Arbuthnot entered the Madias Civil 
Service m 1826 lie served with dis- 
tinction in various responsible posts 111 
that Presidency for a pencil of twenty 
years, and having resigned the service m 
1816, when collector and magistr.^e, and 
agent to the Governor at Yizagapatam, 
joined the well known firm of Messrs 
Aibuthnol and Co 111 Madras He finally 
returned to England m 1858, and on 
September 1 in that jeur he was ap- 
po nted member of the Indian Council. 
More than onto Mr Aibuthnot was of- 
fered the appointment of Finance Minister 
for India, hut declined on both occasions, 
p irtly on the score of age and risk of 
health, and partly from the conviction 
that his sei vices were of greater value at 
Ins post at the India Office. lie was 
married 111 1834 to Eliza, daughter of 
Gen. Sir Henry Taylor, K.G B. 
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ME. AUSTIN, Q.C. 

Charles Austin, Esq , Q,C., M.A , of 
Brandeston Hall, Suffolk, J.P., chairman 
of quarter sessions for the east division 
of that county, and a Bencher of the 
Middle Temple, died on the 21st mst at 
his seat near Wickham Market, aged 
seventy-five. This distinguished lawyer, 
long the leader of the Parliamentary Bar, 
was son of Mr. Jonathan Austin, of Ips- 
wich After receiving his early education 
at Bury St. Edmunds, he went to Cam- 
bridge, and there graduated m 1824 ; was 
called to the Bar m 1 827, and became a 
Queen’s Counsel m 1841 Ho married, 
m 1856, Harriet Jane, daughter of the 
late Captain Balph Mitford Preston 
Ingilhy. 


ME. B. B. CABBELL. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq , of 
Cromer Hall, Norfolk, F E S , P S A , of 
the Middle Temple, barrister and bencher, 
J.P. and D.L for Middlesex and Norfolk, 
M P. for St Albans 1846 to 1847, and for 
Boston 1847 to 1857, diec? on the 9th 
mst., m his ninety-fourth year This 
gentleman, whose long-continued and 
munificent subscriptions to public charities 
are well known, was educated at West- 
minster and Exeter College, Oxfoid, was 
called to the Bar by the Middle Temple 
m 1816, and served as High Sheriff for 
Norfolk m 1854. Orphan asylums and 
other institutions for the young were the 
especial objects of his benevolence , he 
was also one of the earliest contributors 
to the Eoyal Literary Fund, of which he 
was Vice-President from the year 1829, 
and served the office of steward on twenty- 
eight occasions. 


SIB GEOBGE CHOLMLEY, BAET. 

Sir George Cholmley, seventh Baro- 
net, of Boynton, m the county, of York, 
J P and D L , M P. for the West Biding 
1831 to 1841, and for Preston 1841 to 
1847, died on the 24th mst,, at Newton 
Hall, his seat, near Bridlington. He 
was horn Nov 26, 1782, the son of Sir 
William Strickland, sixth baronet, by 
Henrietta, his wife, daughter and co- 
heiress of Nathaniel Cholmley, Esq., of 
Whitby and Howsham, and was repre- 
sentative of the ancient baronetical family 
of Strickland of Boynton. He succeeded 
to the title at the death of his father, 
January 8, 1834, and assumed by Eoyal 
licence,, March 17, 1865, the surname of 


| Cholmley instead of that of Strickland. 
With the name Sir George inherited the 
great Cholmley estate, which, added to 
his patrimony, rendered him one of the 
chief landed proprietors m the north of 
England. Ho was twice married, and 
left two sons and a daughter The late 
baronet was well known m sporting 
circles as the breeder of some celebrated 
racehorses. 


COLONEL G. H GEEY. 

Colonel George Henry Grey, Equerry 
to His Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales* di^d at Sandringham on the 11th 
mst. He was born March 21, 1835, the 
only son of the Eight Hon Sir George 
Grey, Bart., GOB, formerly Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, by 
Anna Sophia, his wife, daughter of the 
Hon and Eight Bov Henry Eyder, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. Ho 
married, November 20, 1860, Harriet 
Jane, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles Pearson, and leaves a son, Ed- 
ward, horn in 1862, and a daughter. 
Colonel Grey joined the Bifie Brigade as 
second lieutenant, December 7, 1854, and 
servod m the Crimea from June 10, 1855, 
to the end of the war, including the fall 
Sebastopol and the attacks on the Eedan, 
Subsequently he was actively engaged 
during the Indian Mutiny, and was pre- 
sent at the actions at Cawnpore and the 
capture of Lucknow He had medals and 
clasps for both campaigns Ho retired 
from the army m 1864, being then a 
Captain m the Grenadier Guards, and 
was promoted to the command of the 
Northumberland Militia on the retuc- 
ment of the Duke of Northumberland. 


COMMANDEB E. HALL, E.N. 

This gallant officor died at Clifton on 
December 14, m his eighty-second year. 
He entered the navy m April 1806, on 
board the f< Trusty,” 50, Captain Brain 
Hodgson, and, after attending the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen and participating 
m several skirmishes with the batteries 
and flotilla on the French coast, was 
employed under Captain George Acklom 
m making surveys of different forts and 
harbours in the Cattegat, Baltic, Sound, 
Great and Little Belt, &c. In 1809 he 
was present at the capture of Anholt, and 
m 1811 and 1812 had command of a 
tender off the ports of Pillau and Dantsic 
against the enemy’s privateers, from 
which |ernce he was removed for the 

M 
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express purpose of surveying the river 
Dwina, preparatory to the employment of 
English and Russian gunboats at the 
defence of Riga, where, during the ab- 
sence of the flag-lieutenant, he officiated 
as aide-de-camp to Sir Thomas Byam 
Martin, In the winter of 1812-13 he 
was selected from the squadron then 
frozen up at Carlskrona to bo the hearer 
of despatches from Mr. Thornton, the 
British Minister at Stockholm, to Lord 
Cathcarfc, who was at the time at the 
Imperial headquarters of the Kussian 
army in Poland, and, after continued 
danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy and being treated as a spy, he 
succeeded m five days m accomplishing 
his mission. He afterwards acted as 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wurtemberg 
at the siege of Dantsic He was promoted 
to retired commander on September 15, 
1867. 


LOKD KESTEVEN 

The Eight Hon John Trollope, Baron 
Kesteven, of Casewick, xn the county of 
Lincoln, died at 6 Cavendish Square on 
the 17th mst , m his seventy-fifth year 
Ho was horn in 1 800, the eldest son of 
Sir John Trollope, sixth baronet, of Case- 
wick , was educated at Eton, and early in 
life joined the 10th Dragoons, but, soon 
retiring, he devoted himself to county 
pursuits, became a JP. and DL for 
Lincolnshire, served as its high sheriff 
in 1825, and was chairman of quarter 
sessions. His lordship, being then Sir 
John Trollope, Bart (having succeeded 
his father m 1820), sat, in the Conserva- 
tive interest, for South Lincoln from 1841 
to 1868 ; was made a Privy Councillor m 
1852 ; and the same year, from February 
to December, was Chief Commissioner of 
the Poor Law Board, In 1868 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Kesteven 
He married Julia Maria, eldest daughter 
of Sir Bobert Sheffield, Bart., and had 
three sons and three daughters 


MR. KIERNAN, F R.S., F E.C.S. 

This eminent anatomist, physiologist, 
and surgeon died at his residence m 
Manchester Street on the 31st mst Mr. 
Kiernan, who was seventy-four years of 
age, began his medical studies at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital under Mr Aber- 
nethy, and on their completion was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. On the establishment of the 
University of London, Mr. Kiernan was 
chosen a member of the senate, paid was 
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for some time examiner m anatomy and 
physiology He was elected on the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
m 1850, and a few years afterwards was 
appointed one of the examiners and vice- 
presidents of the college Mr. Kiernan 
was best known for his discoveries rela- 
tive to the structure of the liver, for 
which he was awarded the Gopley medal 
of the Royal Society. 


MR. JOHN MITCHELL 

Few names connected with the theatri- 
cal and lyrical world of London will be 
remembered with more respect than that 
of the librarian of Old Bond Street, who 
breathed his last on December 11 He 
vas the regular manager of French plays 
at the St James’s Theatre for fifteen 
years, when the very best artists of Paris 
appeared m succession, and vhen the 
great Mdlle Rachel, fiist introduced to 
the British public by Mr. Lmnley at Her 
Majesty’s Thoatie, brought several sea- 
sons to a brilliant close. Before his 
management the French companies m 
London were simply migratory and without 
a home Another enterprise of Mr. John 
Mitchell was of a kind perfectly unique, 
In the v inter of 1836 he opened the 
Lyceum Theatre for the performance of 
comic Italian operas, which weie deemed 
of too light a character to merit the 
attention of the larger operatic establish- 
ment. To the theatre thus employed he 
gave the title “Opera Buffa,” a name 
which, save etymologically, has nothing 
to do with its final equivalent ** L’Eli- 
sire d’ Amore ” was first brought out at the 
Lyceum, being the first opera buffa 
selected by Mr. Mitchell. 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE. 

James Graham, fourth Duke and 
seventh Maiquis of Montrose? died on 
December 30 at Cannes, whither he had 
gone, accompanied by the Duchess, with 
a view of recruiting his infpaired health 
He was born m 1799, and married the 
Hon. Caroline Agnes Beresford, third 
daughter of John, second Lord Decies, 
by whom he leaves an only son, Douglas 
Beresford, Marquis of Buchanan, born 
1852, an officer m the Household Brigade, 
and two daughters. The late Duke suc- 
ceeded to the family honours on the death 
of his father m 1836, and it is a remark- 
able coincidence that he died on the an- 
niversary of his father’s death He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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where he graduated M.A. in 1819. As 
Marquis of Graham he represented Cam- 
bridge m the two Parliaments preceding 
the Keform Bill, haring for his colleague 
the late Sir Frederick Trench, and was, 
at the time, a commissioner of the India 
Board , he had been a Privy Councillor 
since 1821. The late Duke was Lord 
Steward of the Queen’s Household during 
the late Lord Derby’s first Administration 
up to Februaiy 1852, and on Lord Derby 
again taking office m 1858, he filled the 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter , and from July 1 866 to December 1 868, 
w<rS Postmaster-General. He was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow 
in 1837, and had been Hon. Colonel of the 
Stirling, Dumbarton, Clackmannan, and 
Kinross Militia since 1827. He was also 
a major-general of the Royal Archers, 
the Queen’s body guaid in Scotland. 


ARCHDEACON ORMEROD. 

The Ven. Thomas Johnson Ormerod, 
late Archdeacon of Suffolk, died on De- 
cember 2, at Sedbury Parkphis residence 
near Chepstow He was the son of a 
distinguished father, Mr George Orme- 
rod, D,C L , &c , of Sedbury Park, the 
well-known historian of Cheshire Born 
in 1809, he was educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxfoid, where he giaduatecl with 
high honours m 1829 He was ordained 
by Dr Bagot, then Bishop of Oxford, 
having been elected a fellow of his col- 
lege, and was successively appointed 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Norwich, Select Preacher before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Hector of Hedenhall 
with Harleston, Norfolk, and finally, m 
1816, Archdeacon of Suffolk. This latter 
post he resigned m 1868 Archdeacon 
Ormerod was the author of several archi- 
diaconal charges, and also of the articles 
on the German Reformation in the “ En- 
cyclopaedia Metropolitan a ” and “Bible 
Dictionary.” The Archdeacon, who was 
a magistrate for Norfolk, married m 1838 
Maria Susan, eldest daughter of tho late 
Sir Joseph Bailey, of Glanusk Park, 
Brecon, many years M P. for the city of 
Worcester, by whom he left a family. 


THE BISHOP OE OSSORY. 

The Right Rev, James Thomas 
O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Perns 
and Leighlin, who died at 49 Thurloe 
Square, London, on December 12, was 
the senior member of the Irish Epis- 
copal Bench, He was born in Ire- 


land in 1792, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, wheie he gained 
the gold medal m 1815, and became a 
fellow of his college. He v as afterwards 
appointed Divinity Lecturer on Arch- 
bishop King’s Foundation. After hold- 
ing the livings of Clondohorky and Arboe, 
Dr O’Bnen was, m 1841, nominated to 
the deanery of Cork, and m 1842 he was 
offered the bishopric of the united? dio- 
ceses of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighhn, to 
which ho was consecrated m the college 
chapel Dr. O’Bnen married, m 1836, 
the second daughter of the Lite Right 
Hon Edward Pennefather, Chief J ustico 
of the Queen’s Bench m Ireland, by 
whom»ho t had a numerous family 


MR. WATTS PHILLIPS. 

The death of this gentleman, which 
took place on December 2, leaves a gap 
m the list of our modern dramatists Tie 
did not write very often, and his perma- 
nent successes were not very numerous , 
but the production of a new piece from 
his pon might always be regarded as an 
event of the day, for every scene that he 
wrote was the result of thought, and he 
nevei could be accused of frivolity. His 
first piece, “Joseph Chavigny,” was 
brought out at the old Adelphi Theatre, 
and was remaikable m a high degree for 
the cynicism which prevailed, more or less, 
through all his writings. Although he 
was much indebted to the French, he was 
m the mam an original writer , his 
vigorous dialogue was entirely his own, 
and he could devise situations of singular 
force His last piece was “Amos Claike,” 
brought out with deserved success at the 
Queen’s, but Ins two leading works are 
the “ Dead Heart,” which, produced, and 
revived, and revived again at the Adelphi, 
is associated with one of Mr B Webster’s 
most remarkable impersonations, and 
“Lost m London,” which has been played 
this year at the Prmeoss’s He was horn 
in 1829, and, originally intending to be- 
come an artist, he studied under Mr. 
George Cruikshank Two hooks of 
quasi- caricatures, one representing tho 
humours of an election, the other entitled 
the “Whisky Fiend,” and pointing a tee < 
total moral, remain as the result of his 
early studies, and his letters to his friends 
were often adorned with pen-and-ink 
sketches of extraordinary humour. 


LORD ROMILLY. 

The Right Hon. John, Baron Romilly, 
of Bar*y, in the county of Glamorgan, 

M2 
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who died, on the23rdinst.,in his seventy- 
third year, was second son of Sir Samuel 
Bomilly, the great jurisconsult, states- 
man, and philanthropist, and belonged to 
a Prench Protestant family, one of the 
few foreign houses to he found m our 
peerage. Having graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was called to the 
Bar at Gray’s Inn m 1827, and soon ac- 
quired practice and reputation as a lawyer. 
In 1848 he was made Solicitor-General, 
and knighted, m 1850, Attorney-General, 
and m 1851, Master of the Bolls In 
1866 he was elevated to the peerage as 
Baron Boimlly. At an early period of 
life he entered the House of Commons as 
member forBndport mthe firsi* reformed 
Parliament, and subsequently, from 1847 
to 1852, sat for Devonport He was 
svorn of the Privy Council in 1851, and 
was a bencher of Gray’s Inn Having 
retired from the Bench, Lord Bonnily 
acted recently as arbitrator m the affairs 
of the European Assurance Company. 
He married Caroline Otter, daughter of 


the Bishop of Chichester, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, William. 

THE REV. JOHN MOULTBXE 

Before closing our obituary for the 
year, it must be mentioned that on De- 
cember 26, died, at the age of seventy- 
four, the Bev, John Moultrie, who had 
been rector of Bugby for upwards of forty 
years, and was well known at one time as 
the author of some admired poems. “ My 
Brother’s Grave ” was that by which his 
reputation was made in early life He 
belonged to the young Eton coterie of 
which Wmthrop Praed was one of the 
most gifted members With Derwent 
Coleridge he maintained a life-long inti- 
macy In the days when Dr. Arnold 
ruled Bugby School, the rector was a 
conspicuous personage, and his poems 
relating to Bugby interests and characters 
gave him a local celebrity, though they 
hardly added to the literary estimate he 
had acquired by his earlier efforts. 



REMARKABLE TRIALS. 


i. 

THE TICHBOENE* TEIAL. 


Resuming the summary of this protracted case, the trial of Thomas Castro, 
alias Arthur Orton, the claimant of the Tichborne estates and title, for peijury 
committed by him in the action of ejectment he brought to obtain that 
property, we find that we left Dr. Ilenealy, Q.C., on the last day of 1873, 
speaking on behalf of the defendant At the next meeting of the court Dr. 
Kenealy commented on the military evidence adduced for the prosecution, 
contending that the officers who had given evidence against the defendant had 
from the first been prejudiced against him. The learned counsel had an amus- 
ing conti oversy with the Loid Chief Justice and the jury, aiising out of the 
contention on his part that, inasmuch as it had not been proved that there 
were lights in the room when Roger was bled at Canterbury, the operation 
might have been performed in the dark. The Lord Chief Justice having re- 
marked that no man of common-sense would have attempted the operation 
without light, Dr. Kenealy said that " common-sense did not always prevail.” 
The Lord Chief Justice's pointed rejoinder, "No, I see that/’ the learned 
counsel said he would take no notice of, but would "leave to history.” The 
Tichborne photographs and daguerreotypes were all inspected with regard to 
Dr. Kenealy's assertion that they showed a pendent ear. Rut on this point, as 
a juryman obseived, there were twelve to one against the Doctor, and he 
vowed never to mention the photographs again. 

Next the family evidence passed under review, and the learned counsel's 
remarks embraced a large number of minute details referring to the mental 
and physical characteristics of the real Roger Tichborne, and the points of 
resemblance which he claimed to he discoverable in the plaintiff. Tbe lock of 
Roger's hair which had been produced by Lady RadclifFe was handed to the 
jury. The lock of hair from Melipilla, of which so much was heard in the 
earlier stages of the trial, was also submitted to the jury’s inspection. In 
support of his assertion that the two young Bonapartes — Napoleon and Joseph 
— had forgotten their native tongue, Dr. Kenealy cited an extract from the 
66 Boys' Journal.” He could not supply the Lord Chief Justice with the name 
of the writer,* hut his Lordship gave him references to better known authori- 
ties, who represented Napoleon at St. Helena to have conversed in Italian with 
his doctor and attendants. Continuing his analysis of the evidence respecting 
Roger Tichhome's manners and habits, and, comparing them with those of the 
defendant, Dr. Kenealy contended that this'part of the case was entirely in his 
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client’s favour. He then returned to the tattoo marks, alleging as his reason 
that some of the jury seemed still to entertain a doubt on the subject, and said 
that the inventors of these maiks were Mr. Bowker, Mr. Seymour, and Lord 
Bellew. When he began to expatiate on the incredibility of Boger’s mother 
never having heard of “ that swelling and sloughing sore ” which would result 
from a tattoo, a matter-of-fact juryman told him he had not found tattooing a 
painful operation. From this Dr. Kenealy passed on to a vindication of Bogle. 

The analysis of the Tichborne witnesses occupied one whole day. Dr. 
Kenealy said that # no fewer than thirty-five “independent” witnesses, who 
knew Boger at Tichborne before he finally left England, were called for the 
defence, and distinctly identified the defendant as the same person. The 
Crown had only called one independent witness, old John Etheridge, who 
said the defendant was not Boger. With reference to the alleged resemblance 
of the defendant to Sir I-IeUry c Tichborne, Sir James Tichborne, Sir Edward 
Doughty, and Lady Tichborne, he said, as there was overwhelming evidence 
on that subject, and as the Crown had put forward no rebutting testimony, 
which it was perfectly competent for them to have done, it must be taken that 
such resemblance was completely and conclusively proved. The learned 
counsel said that he attached great weight to the testimony of Miss Braine, 
who, having resided with the defendant and his family for nine months, said 
he was the same young man whom she knew as Boger Tichborne. Then fol- 
lowed the analysis of the evidence of the other Hampshire witnesses who had 
identified the defendant with Boger Tichborne, and Dr. Kenealy was proceed- 
ing to the South American witnesses, when he was reminded by the Court of 
the limit fixed for his speech before Christmas. He pleaded urgently for time 
to “go through his Carabineers,” but the Lord Chief Justice answered that he 
hardly required to individualise them — he might class them together. Under 
this pressure, he hurried through his South American witnesses, dwelling only 
for a few minutes on “ Captain Brown,” and devoting as much of that biief period 
to the rival Captain Oates, whose Admiralty appointment he regaids as proof 
of the partiality of the Cabinet for the prosecution. He was lebuked by the 
Lord Chief Justice for insinuating that Mr. Chichester Forteseue had rewarded 
Captain Oates with a valuable office in consideration of his evidence for the 
prosecution. He contended that “ Captain Brown,” although guilty of falsify- 
ing a certificate, was nevertheless a truthful witness. 

Beviewing next the Carabineer evidence for the defence, Dr. Kenealy 
steadily pursued his way through the old points — the twitch, the peculiar 
walk, the loose skin, the good forehead, the dark heavy eyebrows, the broad 
shoulders, and endless other peculiarities. He also called attention, to the 
number of those witnesses who had declared that they could trace the old 
French accent even in the present voice of the defendant, though that had 
been described on the other side as <( vulgar Cockney English.” 

The next point dwelt upon was the evidence relating to the sealed packet 
left by Boger Ticbbome in the hands of Mr. Gosford before his departure from 
this country more than twenty years ago. The sealed packet episode, Dr. 
Kenealy observed, was a matter which had excited a great deal of ill-feeling 
amongst a considerable number of persons against the defendant ; and the 
difficulties of Ms task were proportionately increased. There were, however, 
two sides to the picture. Lady Badcliffe had children with whom we all 
sympathise; so had the defendant. Hence their positions were in some re- 
spect equal. He would have preferred to see the matter omitted, but the Lord 
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Chief Justice pointed out that the story had been made a crucial test in the 
pievious trial and throughout the case ; that it was strictly pertinent to the 
main issue involved, and that, in common justice to the lady attacked, it was 
most properly included in the indictment. After going through the evidence, 
oral and documentary, on this point, Dr. Kenealy came to the defendant’s own 
account of it under cross-examination, and dwelling upon his evasive answers 
and professed ignorance, he said : <c It may be retorted upon me that I put my 
client before you as an evasive, equivocating man. But I cannot help that. 
Though defending my client on an indictment for perjury, I never have put 
him before the jury as a model of veracity, ... On the contrary/’ he con- 
tinued, u I have put him before you as Roger Tichborne, a very bad and cor- 
rupted man, who had been badly brought up, and educated in utter disregard 
of the truth.” 

Before opening his peroration the Doctor rqade a frank confession about 
{{ that scandalous witness he had had the misfortune to call.” The theory that 
Luie had been got up by the defence he spurned as the action of Bedlamites. 
He declared that his client had been piosecuted with a virulence without 
example, which he hoped never to see rivalled in this country. He trusted 
that he should never live to see again every rule of law and practice pressed as 
it had been m every possible way against the defendant. The prosecution had 
no sympathy or feeling for him, and they did not care, in some instances, 
whether they strained the rules of law and evidence against him stronger than 
these ought to have beeis No one, in his opinion, could seriously ask the jury 
to come to the conclusion that the defendant had peijured himself when they 
considered the evidence that had been given by Mr. Biddulph, Colonel Norbury, 
Miss Braine, Lady Tichborne, and others, that his client was Roger Tichborne. 
After a rhetorical appeal to the jury’s reverence for truth and justice, he adjured 
them, in the name of the spirit of the departed Lady Tichborne, never to lose 
sight of her in their investigation of the case, and in the name of justice, he 
demanded an acquittal for Roger Tichborne. A burst of cheers, which was 
immediately suppressed, followed the conclusion of the learned counsel's speech, 
which had lasted twenty-three days. The defendant rose and said, u Doctor, I 
tender you my very sincere thanks for the very able manner in which you have 
defended me $ and I hope I shall soon be able to clear off some of the GOO 
guineas I am indebted to you.” 

On the following day, January 15, Mr. Hawkins, Q C , the counsel for the 
Crown, began to addiess the jury upon the whole case. He strongly animad- 
verted upon the manner in which the defendant’s case had been conducted, 

“ The defendant,” he said S( through his counsel, in order to extricate himself 
from the perils by which he was encompassed, has not hesitated to charge the 
Government of this country, and the responsible advisers of the Crown, with a 
scandalous and a shameless abuse of the influence and the power which they 
possess, with wantonly and wickedly lending their aid and the public purse to 
a prosecution which, upon his own daring assertion alone, he has denounced as one 
instituted to serve the ends of a private family in order to rob him of his 
inheritance, and that they have done it without regard to or deference to the 
interests of justice, for the purpose of crushing, by his condemnation, one they 
know to be innocent of the crime imputed to him, He has not hesitated, 
unhlushingly and audaciously, to charge that the prosecution had been sup- 
ported by wholesale bribery, forgery, perjury, and conspiracy induced by the 
grossest and most corrupt agencies $ and in his sweeping and baseless charges 
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he luis accused as perjurers and as conspirators honourable men and women and 
venerable and reverend gentlemen, who can by law have no other protection 
against these foul insults except such protection as your verdict can afford them.” 
He begged the jury, however, not to be prejudiced against the defendant by the 
course his counsel had adopted, but to let their verdict be guided entirely by the 
idence. 

The learned counsel then proceeded to review the known events of the true 
Roger Tichborne*s early life, and the circumstances of his departure from Eng- 
land and subsequent disappearance. He gave a short account of the course 
adopted by Lady Tichborne after the death of Sir J ames to ascertain whether 
her son Roger was alive, and how afterwards, in the autumn of 1865, the 
defendant, who was then following the occupation of a butcher at Wagga- 
Wagga, under the assumed name of Thomas Castro, was boldly put forward as 
the man who was sought fo^ fThe communications he then had with Mr. 
Gibbes, the attorney, his fiaudulent will pretending to deal with the Tichborne 
property, and all the steps which were afterwards taken to set up this claim, 
were narrowly examined by Mr. Hawkins, who exposed the numerous blunders, 
omissions, and marks of ignorance in the defendant’s sayings, writings, and 
doings, to prove that he could not really he the Hampshire baronet’s son and 
heir. The learned counsel pointed out that there were four persons — Guilfoyle, 
the gardener, Bogle, the valet, and Bogle’s two sons, Andrew and John — fiom 
whom the defendant might probably have learnt such particulars of the Tich- 
borne family and of Roger Tichborne’s life as he was enabled at length to 
relate. Mr. Hawkins proceeded to argue from a long chain of proofs that the 
defendant was Arthur Orton, the butcher’s son, of Wappiiig. The evidence of 
the Wapping witnesses called by the defendant was severely criticised, and much 
stress was laid on the non-appearance of Orton’s sisters, who ought to e 
declared that the defendant was not their brother. The defendant was called 
upon, if he were not himself Arthur Orton, to show what had become of that 
person, whom he said he knew, and to prove where he was now living, or else 
that he was dead, Mr Hawkins proceeded next day to comment on the x 
defendant’s conduct on arriving in England, his suspicious enquiries and prying 
at Alresford, where Baigent was hanging about; his interviews with Mr. 
Gosford when that gentleman forced himself upon him, and the curious circum- 
stances of his visit to Paris and first inteiview with the Bo wager, when that 
lady found him lying on the bed in the dark room. 

At this stage of the speech for the Grown, at the opening of the court on 
January 21, the Lord Chief Justice called the attention of the court to a letter 
which appeared m the u Daily News ” and other newspapers, purporting to be 
from Mr. Whalley, the member for Peterborough, in which the writer said : — 
“ As the statements of Detective Clark of what Jean Luie has told him — though 
denied, as it seems, by Luie himself— may materially prejudice the trial, I con- 
sider that I am called upon to state that nothing that has occurred in relation 
to this man affects my belief that his evidence as to the i Osprey 1 is substan- 
tially true,” This, and a letter to Mr. Hendriks, the former solicitor of the 
defendant, commenting upon the evidence of Luie, his Lordship considered to 
amount to a gross contempt of court, and it was accordingly ordered that Mr* 
Whalley should attend in court to answer the charge. 

Mr. Hawkins then proceeded with his review of the defendant’s conduct In 
England, and next turned to the evidence of the old servants and other Tich- 
borne witnesses. Miss Braine he characterised as a u cold-blooded and crafty 
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person/’ and could not find language strong enough for his denunciation of her 
conduct. Next followed the Carabineer witnesses, the weakness of whose 
evidence in the claimant’s favour was well pointed out. 

At this stage the learned counsel’s speech was again interrupted (January 
23) by the appearance in court of Mr. Whalley, M.P., to answer to the charge 
of contempt of court in writing and publishing the letter before mentioned. 
Mr Whalley’s counsel, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Q.C., was instructed to offer the 
fullest apology, and an affidavit was put in stating that Mr. Whalley had only 
given the letter for publication to the editor of the " Peterborough Times,” who, 
on his own authority, had sent slips to the London papers. The lion, gentle- 
man protested that his sole object was to vindicate himself with his constituents. 
After Mr. Lloyd’s address, which was frequently interrupted by ejaculations of 
dissent on the part of his client, the court sentenced Mr. Whalley to pay a fine 
of 2501., and be imprisoned until the amount was,paid. Immediately afterwards 
the penalty of imprisonment was withdrawn, " in consideration of Mr. "Whalley’s 
position? ; ” but Mr. Whalley having declared his intention to decline payment, 
the Lord Chief Justice intimated that the imprisonment clause would remain in 
force. After the hon. gentleman ha d been refused leave to make a supplementary 
speech, he withdrew in company of the tipstaff of the court. During the day the 
fine was paid for him by his sister, and Mr. Whalley, after passing the Friday 
night in the City prison at Holloway, was released on the Saturday morning. 

Resuming his address, Mr. Hawkins entered minutely into the various 
accounts given by the defendant of his travels in South America, and of his 
supposed shipwreck; then into the evidence of the perjuied witness Luie and 
the so-called u Captain Brown,” and finally, after commenting on the tattoo 
marks, the “ Pittendreigh letters ” — that is, the correspondence between the 
defendant and the wife of one of the clerks of the family attorney, m which the 
defendant had tried to bribe her to betray the secrets of her husband’s employers 
and to give him piivate inhumation as to the case on the other side, especially 
as to the defendant’s identity with Orton — and the pretended u recognition ” of 
the claimant by the dowager Lady Tiehborne, with regard to which he proved 
by the evidence of numerous witnesses — some of them her own brothers and 
sisters, and one of them her own attorney — that she was possessed by an insane 
delusion that her son was living in Australia, and that she had made up her 
mind to acknowledge the man who pretended to be her son, no matter whether 
she recognised him or not, and no matter how wild and false were his state- 
ments, he came to the story of the sealed packet. He reminded the jury that 
the defendant’s counsel at the last trial made it a “ crucial test ” of his client’s 
identity, and staked his cause upon the truth of his story, and how his counsel 
at the present trial had shrunk from the test, and actually complained of its 
application. He proved from Roger’s letters that the paper given to Mr. Gosford 
in January, 1852, related to the pledge to build a church if he married his cousin, 
and that a duplicate of it was given to his cousin herself in June, 1852, on his 
last visit to Tiehborne. He observed that the defendant — who had never so 
much as mentioned the sealed packet until, in June, 1867, he was challenged with 
it by Mr. Gosford — confessed that then he {{ could not remember the contents.” 
He showed how, two months afterwards, when the defendant found that the 
original had been destroyed (after the news of Roger’s death), he then, in 
ignorance of the existence of a duplicate, gave the version of the paper which 
connected it with the story of his seduction of his cousin, "in July or August, 
1852, at the mill in Oheriton (close to Tiehborne), while he was staying at the 
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house.” Mr. Hawkins then showed, by the evidence of seven credible wit- 
nesses, confirmed by Roger’s letters, that the whole story was false, and that 
Roger never was at Tichborne at all after J une, 1852, when he was there for 
three days only, in a house full of company. He remarked that not an atom of 
evidence had been adduced to prove the truth of the defendant’s story, which 
rested entirely on his own oath. He dismissed with contemptuous notice the 
evidence of the witnesses called to give some sort of colour to the story, and 
showed that not a single witness had spoken to a solitary act of impropriety or 
even of familiarity between the cousins during the brief periods they were 
together at Tichborne. He dealt in a spirit of indignant contempt with 
the story of the pretended “ grotto,” and the deceptive photograph of it 
which had been prepared under the auspices of Mr. Onslow, and produced in 
court, to back up the evidence about it. Mr. Ilawkms here indignantly 
denounced Mr. Onslow for living, on account of some “ dirty pecuniary 
interest” he had acquiied in the case, “lent himself to an unworthy trick to 
destioy the honour of an English lady.” He then, in a strain of impassioned 
eloquence, repudiated the suggestion of the defendant’s counsel that the jury 
should find no verdict upon this part of the case between Lady RadclifFe 
and the defendant. They would thus, he said, brand Lady Raclcliffe with 
perjury, or leave upon her character the stigma of having been seduced by him. 
The learned counsel heie solemnly declared that he feared no such result, hut 
felt that her honour and character w T ere safe in their hands. Mr. Hawkins 
concluded his speech by leaving the case with confidence in the hands of the 

j ul y- 

On the following day, January 29, the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander 
Cockhurn, commenced his elaborate charge to the jury, which lasted eighteen 
entire court days. His lordship began by congratulating the jury on having 
arrived at the last stage of this protracted and, m many respects, painful 
inquiry, and said he was afraid he should have to draw largely on their time in 
order to place the case before them in all its bearings and lights, but they had 
shown such unwearied attention and inexhaustible patience, that he was quite 
sure they would bear with him. It was a painful case not only as to many 
issues, but by reason of the course pursued m the conduct of the defence. It 
was always most distressing to a judge to find himself in conflict with counsel; 
but, unfortunately, that had been the case m this trial, and it was calculated to 
create a suspicion of partiality and prejudice in the mind of the judge. When 
frivolous and intolerable points were taken, the judge had no alternative hut to 
overrule them ; and if similar instances were multiplied, either through ignor- 
ance of the law, or for what appeared to he the case here — for the purpose of 
producing an effect on the outside world — and the leading counsel on the other 
side was treated unfairly, he must also do his duty. The court had again and 
again to interpose during the address of the learned counsel, in order to correct 
his misstatements and misrepresentations. When witnesses were misrepre- 
sented, facts were perverted, and dates set at nought, and this not by way of 
argument, hut in order to lay the foundation of unjust and base imputations 
against people j when a torrent of invective and black, foul slime was sent forth 
to damage the character of men whos reputations had hitherto been without 
reproach, it was impossible for judges to remain silent, Remarking that 
usually a word from a judge never failed to keep a counsel within the proper 
and legitimate limits of the liberty of the bar, he spoke of the disrespect and 
insult offered to the bench by covert allusions to Jefferies, Scroggs, and other 
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judges of infamous repute, as if, supposing the spirit of ihobo judges animated 
them, he would not have been taken by the heels and put to silence. No three 
judges ever sat on the bench to whom the liberty of the bar was more dear and 
sacred than it was to his colleagues and himself ; but he was sure that the bar 
would never claim slander as one of their privileges, or consider its restraint as 
an invasion of their rights. Although the prosecution was instituted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and earned on in behalf of the Crown, they were told 
that everyone connected with it — from the highest to the lowest — were engaged 
in one foul eonspiiaey, and had resorted to most abominable offences to purchase 
testimony and corrupt witnesses. Bribery, they were told, had been unhesi- 
tatingly used , and witnesses, against whom the worst that could be said was 
that they were mistaken, were charged with having been bribed, and with 
perjury. Imputations were cast right and left. One man was called a felon, 
against whom there was no more ground fo* charge of felony than against 
any of themselves. The authorities of Stonyhurst were charged, without any 
founda&ou, with not only not teaching their students morality, but with 
actually teaching them with a design of corrupting their minds. It was said 
that under their system youths were hi ought up as men with the minds of 
women, involving suggestions of abominations against which one recoiled and 
shuddered. The dead were served in the same way. Lady Doughty was 
charged with hypocrisy, because, as alleged, having discovered that her own 
nephew had attempted or accomplished the seduction of her daughter, she 
showed him the door with bland smiles and honeyed words. Captain Birkett, 
who went down with the “ Bella,” was also charged with having scuttled his 
ship. He could not have conceived it possible that such serious, foul, and 
slanderous imputations could have been made in any case, and he felt it the 
more deeply because the learned counsel, at the outset of his address, had 
thought proper to parade before them the opinion he (his lordship) expressed 
on a certain occasion (the Berryer dinnei) m the name of the Bar of England, 
and which received their unanimous approval. Drawing a distinction between 
the fas and the nefas of advocacy, he compared the one to the sword of the 
warrior, the other to the poisoned dagger of the assassin , and the learned counsel, 
quoting the passage, suggested that Mr, Hawkins had used the dagger of the 
assassin, than which no more unfounded imputation against a man’s professional 
character had ever been made. It was painful for him to make these obser- 
vations, hut the case imperatively called for them. The proper corrective for 
such an abuse of the liberty of counsel was censure from the Bench, which he 
knew would meet, as it deserved to he met, with the universal concurrence of 
the Bar. 

Passing, then, to the real subject of inquiry, his lordship said the first thing 
to consider were the issues to be determined. The mam question was, of course, 
whether or not the defendant was Boger Tichborne, which was one of the 
assignments of perjury. There were many subordinate assignments, but they 
chiefly resolved themselves into that, His lordship then proceeded to lay down 
with great distinctness the general principles and considerations which should 
guide tbe jury. It was difficult to conceive, he said, a more abominable or 
wicked fraud than that charged against the defendant, or one, if proved, that 
more deserved all the punishment which the law could award. Observing that 
in all cases of great impostors the individual who came forward bore some re- 
semblance to the individual personated, he pointed out that (according to the 
evidence) it was possible that the defendant resembled, in some respects, both 
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Roger Tichborne and Arthur Orton, and that this might sen e to solve many of 
the difficulties by which the case seemed to be simounded. Coming to the 
history of the real Roger Tichborne, his lordship divided it into five important 
epochs . his life in Paris from his birth to his seventeenth year, his career at 
Stonyhurst, his preparation for military duties, his three years’ service in the 
army — first in Ireland and then in Canterbury ; and finally, his career, as far as 
known, from his leaving the army at the beginning of the year 1853, down to 
the loss of the u Bella ” in April, 1854, by which he was so long supposed to have 
perished. After first laying a solid foundation of undoubted fact on the facts 
and incidents of Roger Tichborne’s life as disclosed in his own letters down to 
the time of his going on board the (t Bella,” he then took up the story of the 
defendant, who professed to have been saved from the wreck of the “ Bella,” and 
carried to Melbourne in July, 1854, and he dealt with the evidence on both 
sides as to the identity of the (defendant with Arthur Orton. lie then dealt 
fully with the cross-examination of the defendant as to the events and incidents 
of Roger Tichhorne’s life, contrasting it with the evidence, especially as to the 
u crucial test ” (as the Claimant’s counsel called it at the former trial) of the 
defendant’s story as to the contents of the tf sealed packet, ’ which he connected 
with the supposed seduction. Then the Lord Chief J ustice entered into the 
evidence as to physical marks or peculiarities, natural or artificial, especially 
as to the bleeding maiks on Roger not to be found on the defendant. And 
lastly, he dealt Tuth the subject of handwiitmg, spelling, and style, both as 
showing that the defendant is not Roger Tichborne,* and that he is Arthur 
Orton. It should have been stated in this part of the case that the jury had 
handed to them by the court photographic facsimiles of the handwriting of 
Roger Tichborne, of the defendant, and of Arthur Orton, executed by the Stereo- 
scopic Company under the care of Mr. Nottage, the manager, for the purpose of in- 
spection and comparison. The Lord Chief Justice having thus for eighteen days 
been engaged in an exhaustive exposition of the evidence, on February 28 he 
succinctly reviewed it, and pointed out its bearing upon the two great primary 
questions of the case — Is the defendant Roger Tichborne P Is he Arthur Orton ? 
IJpon both questions, he said, there was a great body of contradictory evidence 
of opinion as to identity, but it was necessary to look to all the evidence, and 
especially to the undoubted facts — to observe the bearing of each part upon the 
rest, and to consider the case as a whole. There was an undoubted fact that 
Arthur Orton was some time at Melipilla, and it was also an undoubted 
fact that the defendant was there. Only one young Englishman had been 
known there, and the name of Roger Tichborne was unknown there This 
appeared from the correspondence of the defendant with his own fiiendjhere, 
Castro. What was the natural inference ? No one could suppose that Roger 
Tichborne would have adopted the name of Arthur Orton. The defendant 
was 'there, Arthur Orton was there. What explanation could be adopted 
but that the defendant was there as Arthur OitonP Then the same man 
is traced back to Wapping and from Wapping to Hobart Town, and there he 
was found following the sort of avocations to which Arthur Orton was ad- 
dicted — those of slaughtering and stock driving. Then there were the un- 
doubted facts that the defendant was at Boisdale in the service of the Fosters, 
and so was Arthur Orton, and no one was known in their service as Castro, the 
name by which the defendant said he had gone. There was not only the evi- 
dence of several, witnesses, but there was the evidence of the books of the 
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Fosters, showing that no one was known there as Castro, but that Orton only 
was known. The defendant admitted he was there, and there for a time 
similar to the period of Orton’s service there, only he put it at a different date, 
and, in order to square with his story of his rescue from the u Bella/’ he said 
he had entered their service m July, 1854, and by the name of Castro, whereas 
the evidence of the books showed that Castro was not known there at all, and 
that Orton entered the service two years and a half later, at the end of 1856, 
If so, even waiving the evidence of the witnesses identifying the defendant 
with Orton — then the whole basis of the defendant’s story was destroyed, and 
he could not be Roger Tiehborne, but must be Arthur Orton. Then there was 
the undoubted evidence of the defendant on coming to England ; his secret 
visit to Wapping to enquiie after Orton’s sisters, his secret correspondence with 
them, and his subsequent denial of it } his intimate acquaintance with Wapping 
people, and numerous other facts of the same^ nature, Again, there was his 
ignorance of all that related to the history of the family of Roger Tiehborne, 
shunning all mteicourse with the members of the family, his ignorance of the 
family property, his declarations that he was bora in Dorsetshire and educated 
at Southampton, his denial that he was in the army, or at Stonyhurst, his ig- 
norance even of the Christian names of his supposed mother, and above all, the 
« crucial test ” of his ignorance of the contents of the sealed packet. Let the 
jury consider the weight of all these undoubted facts in the case, and their 
bearing on the three great questions involved. Nor was this all. There was 
the defendant’s story about the shipwreck — so absurd that even his own counsel 
had to abandon it as incredible. Then the story of his escape from the wreck, 
equally absurd, and admitted to be equally incredible, and the account of his 
rescue in a ship of which he could not even give the name. Then there was the 
striking fact that the defendant had admitted that he had had St. Vitus’s dance, 
which Roger never had, but which Arthur Orton had. And there was the 
fact that the defendant for twelve years had lived a coaise and wretched 
life, natural enough to Aithur Orton, but repulsive to Roger Tiehborne — 
possessed of 1,000/ a year, and the heir of a baronetcy and 20,000/. a year. 

The Lord Chief Justice then proceeded to lay down his views of the duty 
both of judge and jury in such a case as the present. He had himself been 
accused of partiality and onesidedness, but, he said, " I cannot invent facts, and 
I cannot, with the utmost effort of ingenuity, invent explanations or find ex- 
planations which have no reality in point of fact. In my opinion, a judge does 
not discharge his duty who contents himself with being a mere recipient of 
evidence which he is afterwards to reproduce to the jury, without pointing out 
the weight of the facts, and the inferences to which they properly and legiti- 
mately give rise. It is the business of the judge to adjust the scales and the 
balance that they shall hang evenly ; but it is his duty to see that the facts as 
they arise are placed in the one scale or the other, according as they belong 
to the one or to the other. It is his business to take care that the inferences 
which properly arise from the facts are submitted to the consideration of the 
jury, with the happy consciousness that if he goes wrong there is the judgment 
of twelve men having experience in the everyday concerns of life to set right 
anything in respect of which he may have been wrong. But if the facts are 
such that, placed in the scale to which they respectively belong, the one scale 
kicks the beam and the other goes down, the fault is in the nature of things, 
and not in the conduct of the judge.” Addressing the jury, he continued, 
(i You must take care that the innocent do not suffer,* hut yoif owe it to society 
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to take care, if guilt is brought home to the accused, that guilt should carry 
-with it the consequences of your verdict Gentlemen, you have been asked to 
give the defendant the benefit of any doubts which you may entertain, Most 
assuredly it is your duty to do so. It is the business of the prosecution to 
bring home guilt to the accused to the satisfaction of the mind of the jury ; 
without which the accused is entitled to the benefit of any doubts that may 
exist. But they must be doubts that rational, thinking, and sensible men may 
fairly and reasonably entertain — not the doubts of a vacillating mind that has 
not the moral courage to decide, but shelters itself in a vague and idle scepti- 
cism, It is not that,* it must be doubts which honest and conscientious men 
may entertain. Gentlemen, we have been addressed in language the like of 
which has never before been heard within these walls. You have been told, 
gentlemen, that if any one entertained a different opinion from his fellow- 
jurors, he should obstinately &nd c blindly follow that opinion without taking 
any pains to search and analyse the causes and justifications of such difference. 
Gentlemen, I never before heard such a doctrine addressed to a jury, anil there- 
fore I am obliged to express my judicial sense of the remarks that have been 
made — not that I believe there is any necessity for warning you against a 
doctrine which, if followed, must lead to the most mischievous consequences. 
But, as it has been propounded, I feel bound to advert to it. I must say, at 
the same time, that I should be the last man to suggest to any member of the 
jury that, if he entertains a serious conviction, he should not obey it even if he 
stood alone against eleven of his fellow-jurors ; that he should stifie the firm 
and unalterable conviction of his own mind, and thus neutralise the law, which 
requires that the verdict should represent the unanimous opinion of twelve 
men, by whom the opinion guilty or not guilty should he ultimately pro- 
nounced j — I say that if a man is satisfied, after having given the case every 
attention, that he cannot find a verdict in accordance with his fellow-jurors, 
then in that case he is right to stand fast by his conviction. But, then, he 
must recollect that he has a duty to perform, and that is, to give the case the 
most solemn and serious consideration before he determines on his course. He 
must start with the fair presumption that he, being one individual, is more 
likely to be wrong than the eleven men from whom he differs. He should 
bear in mind that the great purpose of trial by jury is to produce unanimity of 
verdict, and thus to prevent the necessity for further and ruinous litigation. 
He should address himself in all humility and diffidence as to his own judg- 
ment to his task, and carefully consider all the facts which his colleagues are 
able to propose in opposition to his opinion. He should let no self-conceit, no 
vainglorious assumption of superiority on his part, stand m the way of the 
most careful consideration of the grounds upon which the rest of the jury 
entertain views differing from his. All I wish to impress on you — and not 
so much upon you as upon the whole question of trial by jury— is that when a 
man stands out alone against his fellows, he is bound to do his best to satisfy 
his mind that justice, good sense, and sound judgment are not with the 
majority instead of with the few or with the single dissentient. That is a duty 
which every juryman owes to justice and to his country, and therefore must I 
protest against any attempt to encourage a single juryman to stand out reso- 
lutely and obstinately and with a fixed determination against tjie large majority 
of his fellow-jurors. If such suggestions as these to which I have alluded 
were to be made by counsel and acted upon, and this great trial rendered 
abortive through no verdict being pronounced, not only would a recommence- 
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ment of a long*, protracted litigation be rendered necessary, but the result 
would be to make the whole system of trial by jury not a blessing, but a curse, 
and an insuperable obstacle to the fair administration of justice ; and it must 
lead to a modification in our procedure, which I for one should not wish to see 
introduced. I hare long thought that a jury assisted by a judge was a much 
better security for the administration of justice than a judge unassisted by a 
jury; but I am perfectly satisfied that the business of a judge is to assist the 
jury by placing the whole case before them, by pointing out the facts, as I 
have done, as a result of -which I trust you will be able to pronounce — which- 
ever way— -a unanimous verdict, so as to put an end to litigation, to avoid 
further expense, and to put an end to that dissatisfaction in the public mind 
which would arise from so protracted an investigation being in the end ren- 
dered abortive. If this investigation should end in a disagreement, some 
change in the system of trial would be called for^ which I should deprecate and 
deplore, even although its necessity had become undoubted ” 

His Lordship proceeded to animadvert on the threat held out in the speech 
of the counsel for the defendant, that he would write the histoiy of the case, 
and state that during the trial many things had occurred which would sully 
the names of certain individuals, from the highest to the lowest. “It would 
be idle affectation/' continued his lordship, a to pretend not to know to whom 
this language connected with infamy and dishonour was addressed, and whose 
name was to be blurred for the future. I ask is this the way in which counsel 
ought to speak of a tribunal such as this p I am sure I shall receive but one 
response to that question from the body I see before me. . . . Gentlemen, the 
history of this case may be written hereafter, and, for aught I know, by a pen 
steeped in gall and venom, that may not scruple to lampoon the living and 
calumniate the dead. I have no feais. The facts speak for themselves. I 
have administered justice here for many years. I cannot hope that my memory, 
like that of the great and illustrious men who have gone before me, will live in 
after ages ; but I do hope it will live in the remembrance — may I venture to 
say the affectionate remembrance ? — of a generation before whom and with 
whom I have administered justice here. And if my name shall be traduced, 
if my conduct shall he leviled, if my integrity shall be questioned, I leave the 
protection of my judicial memory to the bar of England, my relations with 
whom have never till this trial been in the slightest degree other than the most 
pleasant, and constitute, I may say, the happiness of my judicial life Gentle- 
men, I have done, I have discharged my duty to the best of my ability. It 
only remains that you shall do yours, and I am sure that the verdict which 
you pronounce will be received by all except fools and fanatics as the judg- 
ment of twelve men who have brought to the consideration of this great case 
the utmost and most vigilant attention, the most marked — I may say remark- 
able — intelligence, and the most sincere desire to discharge their duty before 
God and man, according to what in their hearts and souls they believe to be 
the truth and justice of the case/' 

The other Judges, Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush, briefly expressed 
their entire concurrence in what had been said by the Lord Chief Justice, and 
the jury then— about noon— retired to consider thenwerdict. They were absent 
less than half-an-hour, and oil their return into court the foreman, in a firm 
tone, declared that they found the defendant guilty, and he then read from a 
written paper the verdict, as follows : — “We find, first, that the defendant is 
not Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne ; secondly, we find th£fc the defendant 
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did not seduce Miss Catherine Doughty, now Lady RadclifFe, and further, we 
find that there is not the slightest evidence that Roger Charles Doughty 
TichTborne was ever guilty of undue familiarity with his cousin Lady Radcliffe 
on any occasion whatever ; thirdly, we find that the defendant is Arthur 
Orton.” 

The Lord Chief Justice : That disposes of ail the issues. 

The foreman then handed to the Lord Chief Justice a written paper pre- 
pared by the jury, and asked the opinion of the court whether it was a proper 
one to read. 

The Lord Chief Justice * Yes, I think it is quite right. This is the general 
opinion of you all P 

The foreman : Yes, my Lord, the general opinion of us all. 

The Lord Chief Justice thereupon read the paper, which was in these 
terms * — “The jury desire to express their opinion that the charges of bribery, 
conspiracy, and undue influence brought against the prosecution in this case are 
entirely devoid of foundation ; and they regret exceedingly the violent knguage 
and demeanour of the leading counsel for the defendant in his attacks upon the 
conduct of the prosecution and upon several of the witnesses produced in the case.” 

The defendant having been ordered to stand up, Mr Justice Mellor pro- 
nounced tbe sentence of the court upon him as follows ; — 

Thomas Castro, otherwise called Arthur Orton, otherwise called Roger 
Charles Doughty Tichhorne, Baronet, after a trial of unexampled duration, you 
have been convicted by the jury of the several perjuries charged m the counts 
of this indictment, and which were truly described by your counsel as u crimes 
as black and foul as justice ever raised her sword to strike. 5 ’ In the trial of 
your case the jury have exhibited a care, a patience, and an intelligence never 
surpassed — indeed, it was such as to extort expressions of admiration from your 
own counsel, and their verdict meets with the unanimous appioval of the court. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how any person who has considered the 
intrinsic improbabilities of your story, and has intelligently considered the 
evidence which has been adduced in the course of this trial, could have come 
to any other conclusion. The testimony of individuals, however numerous or 
respectable they may be, to your personal identity with either Arthur Orton or 
Roger Tichborne is comparatively of little worth after so great a lapse of time, 
except in the instances in which there existed special interest to observe and 
remember you. Of course the evidence of Miss Loder, of the family of Roger 
Tichhorne, and of Mr. Gosford is of great importance in this case, and when I 
mention the name of Mr. Gosford I pause for a moment — speaking for myself at 
all events — to say that he has placed public justice greatly in Ms debt. Your 
entire ignorance of the native tongue of Roger Tichborne, coupled with at least 
the -partial acquisition of another language, the tattoo marks which were proved 
to have existed on the arm of the undoubted Roger Tichborne, and his genuine 
letters and the letters written by you, whether in the character of Roger 
Tichborne or Arthur Orton, the admissions expressly made or implied in your 
conduct, and all that is known of the history of the life and character of Roger 
Tichborne and of yourself, present an accumulation of proof such as can rarely 
be given in a court of justice, and which conclusively demonstrates the propriety 
of the verdict of the jury. No man can look with an unprejudiced mind and a 
clear observation at the letters of the undoubted Roger Tichborne without 
coming to the conclusion that they were never written by you, while between 
the undoubted letters of Arthur Orton and your own there is evidence of 
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identity most complete and convincing. Of what avail could the negative 
evidence of your identity with Arthur Orton be against the circumstances con- 
nected with your visit to Wappmg, with your assumption of a false name, and 
your correspondence and dealings with the family of Arthur Orton, added to 
the fact that your counsel did not venture to put into the box Arthur Orton’s 
sisters, who fiom the very first were m your interest, who had received money 
from you, and had made affidavits in your favour P Tne inference from your 
not calling them is irresistible — namely, that they were possessed of knowledge 
which must have tended strongly to prove your identity with Arthur Orton. 
That question, important as it is, is only material as affoiding one of the modes 
of proof that you are not and cannot be Roger Tichborne. Whether you 
originally conceived and planned the entire scheme which you ultimately 
carried out I know not. The marvellous growth and development of your 
knowledge as to the circumstances connected with the history of Roger Tich- 
borne and his military life leave it uncertain whether your original design was 
not enlarged by reason of the ease with which you found people so ready to be- 
come your dupes, and I fear in some cases your accomplices. However that 
may be, in the carrying out of your scheme you hesitated at no amount of per- 
jury and fraud which you thought to be necessary to its success. Wicked and 
nefarious as it was to impose yourself upon society as Eoger Charles Tichborne, 
and to attempt to deprive the lawful heir of Ins inheritance, that offence sinks 
almost into insignificance when compared with the still more infamous perjury 
by which you sought to support your scheme. I refer to your attempt to blast 
the leputation of Lady Radcliffe. No more foul or deliberate falsehood was 
ever heard m a court of justice. I can hardly restiain the indignation which I 
feel at the mci edible baseness of your conduct in that respect. Happily the 
means of refuting that cowardly calumny were immediately at hand, and never 
was a charge so completely shattered and exposed as was that. It is not, how- 
ever, because the refutation of the falsehood was singularly easy and complete 
that the baseness of your conduct is diminished. I believe I am speaking the 
sentiment of every member of the court when I say that the punishment about 
to be assigned by the court is wholly inadequate to your offence. The framers 
of the Act of Parliament that fixes and limits the sentence which the court is 
authorised to pass upon you never dreamt of circumstances so aggravated as 
exist m your case. The sentence of the court which I now pronounce is that 
for the perjury alleged in the first count of this indictment upon which you 
have been convicted you be kept in penal servitude for the term of seven years , 
and that for the perjury alleged m the second count of this indictment of which 
you have also been convicted, you be kept in penal servitude for the further 
term of seven years, to commence immediately upon the expiration of the term 
of penal servitude assigned to you in respect of your conviction upon the first 
count of this indictment, and that is the sentence of the coiut. 

The defendant * May I be allowed to say a few words ? 

The Lord Chief Justice : No. 

The defendant then shook hands with his leading counsel, Dr. Kenealy, and 
was immediately afterwards removed from the court in the custody of Mr. 
Fray ling, jun., the tipstaff, and conveyed to Newgate. 

Thus at length ended this remarkable cause celhbre ; remarkable, not moie 
for the unparalleled audacity of the Australian butcher, noted for his huge size 
and his vulgar illiterateness, who undertook to personate the son of an old and 
aristocratic English family, last known as a slim young mar* fresh from a 

N 
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classical education at Stonyhurst, and from tlie companionship of the officers of 
the Caiabineer regiment, than for the credulity with which some of those very 
officers, and not a few other individuals who had known the real Roger Tich- 
horne (not to mention the young man’s mother, who appears to have been 
almost crazed on the subject), were taken m to believe his tale, and by their 
evidence in his favour to persuade thousands of the outside world that the 
claimant was in reality an aggrieved baronet, unjustly kept out of his rights by 
a family cabal. In our report for 1871 we have given an account of the early 
history of the case, and followed briefly the long windings of the Solicitor- 
General’s celebrated cross-examination of the plaintiff, m 1872 we gave a short 
summaiy of the speech for the defence by the same learned counsel (at that 
time Attorney-Geneial, and now Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), 
and reported the sudden conclusion of the case, after the examination of a few 
witnesses on the same side, by the jury expressing themselves satisfied without 
further evidence of the falsity of the claim, upon which the plaintiff was non- 
suited. The case could not be left here. If the plaintiff was not the baronet 
he had asserted himself to he, he was, to use the strong language of Sir John 
Coleridge, u a conspirator, a perjurer, a forger, a slanderer, and a villain.” The 
Lord Chief Justice accordingly directed that he should be prosecuted for 
perjury at the Central Ciimmal Court. Strange to say, in spite of the over- 
whelming evidence against him. that had been brought forward at the trial, the 
claimant still found a stiong party to support him. Bail was raised for him to 
the amount of 10,000/ , and in the interval which elapsed before the trial for 
perjury could commence, the claimant was able to go about the country under 
the patronage of Mr. Guildford Onslow and others, getting up and speaking at 
public meetings, and was by no means unsuccessful in gaining the popular 
sympathy, and in raising funds for his defence. Thus once more, in 1873, the 
pages of our volume devoted to u Remaikable Trials ” were almost entirely 
filled with the report of this second u Tichhorne Case,” and this year again, but 
now, we hope, for the last time, we have attempted to condense into com- 
parative briefness the lengthy speeches which have occupied so many columns of 
the daily and weekly papers ; — an idea of the length to which they extended 
may he gathered from the fact mentioned in the “ Times ” that the Lord Chief 
Justice’s charge alone occupied 180 of its columns. 

The conduct of the counsel for the defendant in this trial, Dr. Ivenealy, Q C , 
having frequently called for serious reproof from the Lord Chief Justice, and 
met with the general disapprobation of the public, at a meeting of the members 
of the bar of the Oxford Civcuit, of which he is a member, held at Gloucester 
on April 2, it was decided to exclude him from the bar mess. 

The benchers of Gray’s Inn also instituted an inquiry, -which was conducted 
with closed doors, into Dr. Kenealy’s conduct as editor of the u Englishman” 
newspaper They issued, on August 1, a report of their proceedings, as well as 
a copy of the resolutions passed by them. Mr. Bradley, printer of the paper, 
was summoned to attend, hut this gentleman wrote u regiettmg that his position 
as a printer would render his attendance an indefensible proceeding on his part, 
and he was obliged , therefore, to be absent.” Mrs. Ivenealy wrote stating that 
Dr. Kenealy intended to have been present in person ; having been seized, 
however, with violent pains in the head, he could not appear. He therefore 
(( left the Masters of the Bench to act as their own desire of honour, right, and 
justice might dictate.” Seventeen numbers of the u Englishman ” having been 
perused by th^ Benchers, the following resolution was carried unanimously: — 
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Moved by Mr. Manisty, seconded by the Solicitor-General;—!. That Di\ 
Kenealy is editor of the il Englishman.” 2. That the “Englishman ” is replete 
with libels of the grossest character. 3. That Dr. Kenealy, being editor of the 
newspaper, is unfit to be a Master of the Bench of this honourable Society. 
4. That the call of Dr. Kenealy to this Bench be hereby vacated. 5. That 
Dr. Kenealy be prohibited from dining in the hall of this Society until further 
orders. 6. That the future consideration of this matter, as well as the con- 
sideiation of several other charges which Dr. Kenealy has been called upon to 
answer, be postponed to a future pension, to be hereafter appointed. 7, That 
a copy of the proceedings of the Bench be sent to Dr. Kenealy, also that a copy 
be pieserved in the hall of the Inn, and that a copy be sent to the treasurer of 
each of the other Inns of Court. 

The publication of the u Englishman/ 5 however, continued in the same 
strain. The Bench, the Bar, Cabinet minisfers^ and many other eminent 
persons w r ere scurrilously attacked. Of the Benchers it was written — “ Where 
ever the English language is spoken and this paper is read, they will be spat 
upon by every lover of truth and justice. If the learned professions in England 
were weeded out, probably the equals of these men in ignorance, meanness, and 
vulgarity could not be found.’ 5 The Lord Chief Justice was compared to 
Scroggs and Jefferies $ the judges, and several other gentlemen were described as 
capable of any shame, and m a host of ways imputations were thrown broadcast. 
Dr. Kenealy’s conduct as editor was again taken into consideration by the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn on Dec. 2, and the following resolution was moved by 
Mastei Manisty, seconded by Master Ilolker, and carried unanimously : — u That 
in the opinion of this Bench, Dr. Kenealy, being the editor of the newspaper 
called the ‘Englishman/ replete as it still is with libels of the grossest 
character, is unfit to be a member of this honourable Society or the public Bar.” 
It was further moved by Master Manisty, seconded by Master Holker, and 
carried unanimously. — “That Dr. Kenealy’s call to the Bar be and the same is 
hereby vacated , that he be expelled from this society, and his name erased 
from the roll of the members thereof.” By this disbarment Dr. Kenealy loses 
the benefit of dining m the hall, loses a set of chambers in the Inn which he 
has hitherto enjoyed rent free, and cannot hold a brief nor practise before the 
courts of law. His name was also struck out of the list of Queen’s Counsel. 


II. 

* TRIAL OF JEAN LUIE, ALIAS LUNGREN. 

This was a trial for perjury committed in the evidence given on the Tichborne 
trial, and also for bigamy. J ean Luie, it will be remembered, came forward as 
having been mate or steward of the “ Osprey,” but in the course of his evidence 
witnesses appeared to prove that his story was false, and that he had passed at 
different times under various aliases, 1 One young woman claimed Mm as her 
husband under the name of Carl Lungren. He was accordingly examined at 
the Bow Street Court, and committed both for perjury and bigamy. The fol- 
lowing evidence was given in support of the charge of bigamy Emma Bleach, 

1 See Annual Register for 1873, pp, 207-215. 
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wife of a clerk in the Pension Department, Woolwich Dockyard, said:— The 
prisoner married my sister on April 2, 1855, m the parish church. I knew him 
by the name of Carl Peter Lungren. The second day of their marriage they 
came to London, and lived at No. 1 Tichborne Street. They afterwards went 
back to see my father, and he was afterwards clerk to Cary and Sons, Cardiff. 
I remember his being at Bristol. I remember also his being arrested and tried, 
and it was in 1859 when he was convicted. My sister is still alive, living at 
Bristol. Harriet Arend deposed to having herself been married to the prisoner, 
who then bore the name of Captain John Smith, m April, 1867. A fresh 
charge of perjury was preferred against the prisoner in consequence of a state- 
ment by him that, whilst staying at the house of Mr. Pulleyn, in Newington 
Butts, he had paid his own expenses, whereas the money had really come from 
another source. The evidence of Mr. Pulleyn was to the effect that he knew 
the person now on his trial ^t Westminster He had nothing to do with the 
trial, but he managed the Claimant’s public meetings. Prior to the trial Mr, 
Guildford Onslow and Mr. Whalley attended those meetings. He*knew the 
prisoner Luie, who lived at witness’s house from July 7, 1873, till the day of 
his examination in the Tichborne trial. He then left the house, hut continued 
to pay the rent. Luie, it was believed, then went to live at Mr. Kim ell’s, at 
Finchley, but he occasionally called at witness’s house. The papers that were 
found there belonged to Luie, and were given up to Inspector Clarke. Witness 
first saw the prisoner Luie at 2 Poet’s Corner, the office of Mr. Hendriks, on 
July 7. He was at the office when witness arrived. He said he was waiting 
to see Mr. Hendriks. This was about nine o’clock in the morning. Mr. 
O’Brien, a clerk, arrived ; they conversed together, and witness afterwards saw 
Mr. Hendriks with Mr. Whalley with Luie, while the clerk was writing down 
his statement. Mr. O’Brien, Mr. White, and Luie all went together to the 
Claimant’s residence, and then returned to the office. The Claimant and Mr. 
Hendriks were present, and witness was asked by them to accommodate Luie 
in his house. He arranged with them to receive Luie, and took him home the 
same day. He afterwards read the statement which had been taken down by 
Mr. O’Brien. No exact terms were named, but he was to have 3 /. 10s. for 
hoarding, lodging, and supplying what he wanted and giving him pocket- 
money “ withm reason,”- Witness paid for everything that Luie had, put no 
restraint upon him, and took him to places of amusement. He found him m 
tobacco and spirits and other things. He had made an entry of the sums 
received on Luie’s account. Up to August 11 — twenty-two days — he received 
21/. for board and lodging, 3/. 10s. for wearing apparel, and 5/. for pocket-money. 
When he first came to witness, Luie had nothing but what he stood upright in. 
He had neither money nor luggage. He received for the first five weeks the 
sum of 29/. 10s. altogether, and for the following five weeks he had about 28/. 
The Claimant paid the money. For the five weeks up to October 13 the 
amount came to 21/., and witness had only received 10/. of that sum. From 
first to last he never leceived a farthing from the prisoner. Mr, Poland said 
there would be a specific allegation of perjury in reference to the statement by 
the prisoner at the trial, that he lived on his own means, and paid his own 
expenses while living at Pulleyn’s, and that he only stipulated that he should 
be paid for his time if he was detained m this country. Witness continued — 
He went with me to several towns — Coventry, Bedford, Chelmsford, and other 
places. He travelled with me, and I paid for his railway fares out of the 
general receipts of the meeting. The Claimant sometimes accompanied us,Jbut 
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lie usually "travelled separately. Messrs. Onslow and Wh alley travelled 
separately also. Luie did not do anything at these meetings, I took him 
v ith me because I did not like to leave him at home. My wife travelled with 
me. Mr. Poland: Was there any special reason for your not leaving him at 
home ? Witness No ; except that I thought it best to take him with us, 
rather than leave him at home with the children. He never did any work all 
the time he was with mu He sometimes amused himself in the garden. I 
remember the day before his examination, October 13. He bad not said any- 
thing about leaving my lodgings. In the evening, after he had given his 
evidence at Westminstei, he told me he had received 51 from Mr Wh alley. 
He showed me a document, and left it in my charge He said it was worth 
above 100Z, to him. Inspector Clarke took possession of the document, and also 
of the pnsonei’s clothes. Mr. Poland requested the clerk to read the document 
referred to, which was as follows * — 

t( Testimonial to Jean Luie, late Steward of the 1 Osprey.’ 

i( This is to certify, on my own part, and on the part of all who have known 
Jean Luie in relation to the Tichbome case, that he has shown himself to be a 
man of thorough honesty and great intelligence, and that he has borne himself 
thiough all his life as a man entitled to confidence and respect. He has been 
exposed to great difficulties, harassment, and temptation through this affair, and 
has remained staunch and true, and has rendered very great service to Sir 
Roger Tichbome. 

“G. IT. Whalley, M.P. 

“ Guildfoed 0:n t siow, M.P.” 

Witness was then cross-examined respecting the statement made by Luie in 
his examination. lie said — I was in court during the examination of Luie, 
and heard him say that he paid 80 s, a week for his lodgings. I think I was 
present when he described himself, on oath, as a gentleman of independent 
means. I heard Mr Hawkins’s cioss-examination of Luie respecting me and 
my occupation “ as a bill-sticker.” I heard Luie say that he paid for his own 
lodgings and board at my house out of his own means I heard him say that 
he had offered to pay me, hut that I said he was to settle up when the trial 
was over The whole of this was perjmy. I did not interrupt the trial. I 
told Luie and also the Claimant that it was perjury. I did not tell anyone 
connected with the prosecution till I was subpoenaed. I expressed my dis- 
satisfaction, and that was why he left my house. I was not in communication 
with the counsel for the Claimant, but I think I mentioned it to Mr Harcourt, 
his solicitor, as well as to himself I cannot say that I was aware that it was 
perjury, although I knew it was a wrong statement. I had money of the 
Claimant’s on account, and I paid myself out of it. I did not give it a thought 
that it amounted to perjury. He came to my house repeatedly after this, and 
dined with my family. I did not think that much harm was done, and I sup- 
posed he would correct it. I spoke to Luie about his misstatements directly he 
came out of court, and asked him why he had said that he paid for himself, 
lie said that he thought it looked better. After leaving me, Luie went to reside 
with Mr. Rimell, who, I think, is a silversmith The prisoner said he was 
invited there. 

At the next hearing of the case, Mr. E Lewis, in a long speech on behalf 
of the accused, said that Luie was the son of a wealthy shipowner now dead, 
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and liad occupied the position of a gentleman ; he had conversed with him in 
thiee modem languages and had found him proficient in mathematics. The 
learned gentleman examined Charles Janes, and said he had eleven other wit- 
nesses to call for the defence, who were not then ready. There was con- 
sequently a further adjournment till Thursday. On that day, the case was 
again before the magistrate, and Mr. Whalley was examined at some length, 
giving an account of his interviews and correspondence with Luie, and of his 
visit to America for the purpose of collecting evidence to help the Claimant. 

Mr. Whalley, late M.P. for Peterborough, was then examined and gave the 
following evidence * — 

I first became acquainted with Luie on July 7 of last year at the office of 
the claimant’s solicitor, 2 Poet’s Corner. Mr. C’Brien, the law student, was 
also present, and two or three clerks. I had never seen the prisoner before. It 
is not true that I met him Brussels m the spring of that year. I had no 
knowledge whatever of the statement he was going to make. After the state- 
ment was taken, I think the prisoner said he should like to see the ^Claimant. 
While arrangements were being made for that purpose, such as getting a cab 
and packing up the papers, I asked the prisoner whether he thought the 
Claimant would recognise him. He replied, “ I should think he ought to do 
so, considering that I nursed him for three months ” After a pause he bioke 
out, “ Yes, I’ll tell you how hell lecognise me — by that crooked finger.” He 
held out his hand. In reply to my question “ Why ? ” he said, “That ciooked 
finger used to diive him nearly mad, as I used to rqb the back of his neck for 
sunstroke.” He explained that the finger scratched him. The cab ai rived, 
and Mr, O’Biien, the prisoner, and I got into it. We then proceeded to 
Bessborough Gardens, the house of the Claimant. I did not hear Luie say he 
had been there befoie. When we arrived I went into the Claimant's house first, 

I found the Claimant suffering from eiysipelas. He was reclining. I having 
told him we had brought an important witness to identify him, the Claimant 
expressed reluctance to see anyone on account of his severe indisposition, blit on 
my urging the importance of it, he consented, and Mr. O’Brien and the prisoner 
came in. Cn the prisoner entering the room he walked up to within about 
three or four yards of where the Claimant was reclining, and looked very 
steadily at him for some time. The first words I remember the prisoner to have 
said were, “Yes, that is the man,” or words to that effect. Upon that some 
conversation which I cannot call to mind, took place between the prisoner and 
the Claimant, and the former went over to the other direct, and with great 
show of feeling — tears coming into his eyes in fact — shook hands with him, and 
asserting that he was as certain as of his life that he was the man^ and he 
would stand for him and do all he could on his behalf. Mr. Lewis : — Was the 
recognition mutual P — I could not possibly say if the Claimant recognised him 
then. He recognised him as he had other witnesses, with caution and reticence 
— with no warmth of feeling. In speaking of some of the companions of the 
wreck, who were Spaniards, there was some reference made to language, and to 
the best of my recollection it was in respect to that pait of the conversation that 
the Claimant said, <( Como esta, Luie ? ” I know the Claimant did address to 
him those words, but I won’t swear it was under those circumstances. — After 
some further evidence describing his visit to America, Mr. Whalley said * — In 
consequence of the inquiries I made at Quebec and Kew York I addressed a 
letter to the solicitor of the Claimant. This letter has appeared in the news- 
papers, for which I have had to suffer some inconvenience — Sir Thomas 
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Henry* — Be good enough, Mr. Whalley, not to make observations in the 
witness-box. Witness continued * — I obtained information as to the clearance 
of vessels, and communicated that also to the Claimant’s solicitor I com- 
municated with other persons, and can state what it was if I am asked.— In 
cross-examination by Mr. Poland, the witness said, it had been his desire that 
Luie should return to America in order that he might there continue inquiries 
bearing on the case. 

The case was then adjourned till after the conclusion of the tiial of the 
claimant. On March 5 the prisoner was again brought up. When Sir Thomas 
Henry had taken his seat, Lure’s legal adviser said that he applied originally 
for the adjournment of the case in order that the late defendant in the trial at 
bar might now be called to give evidence in Luie’s favour, and be bound over 
to give evidence. Matters had since occurred which had rendered that un- 
necessary, for the late Claimant could be produced at the trial if required. 
Mr. Poland then applied for the prisoner’s committal on both charges. Sir 
Thomas 'Henry at once acceded to this request, and Luie was removed to 
Newgate. 

On April 9, Jean Luie was brought to trial at the Central Criminal Court, 
before Mr. Justice Brett, on the charge of perjury in the evidence given by Min 
in the Tichborne trial, and also for bigamy. Mr. Warner Sleigh renewed his 
application for an adjournment until next session, on the ground of there not 
being sufficient time for counsel to master the facts of the case. The learned 
judge, however, said he did not consider the application to be a bond fide one, 
and therefore declined to accede to it. Thereupon Mr. Poland opened the 
case for the prosecution, and the Court proceeded to take evidence against 
Luie, who, throughout the hearing, was undefended by counsel. The prisoner, 
thus left to himself, cross-examined some of the witnesses with considerable 
dexterity, while he declared his perfect ignorance of others who deposed to his 
identity. Some of the questions to Inspector Clarke appeared to convey the 
suggestion that the inspector had prompted parts of the confession made by 
Luie to him, -and already detailed at Bow Street. At the close of the case for 
the prosecution, Mr. Whalley, M.P., volunteered his testimony m the prisoner’s 
favour, and expressed his belief that the a Osprey ” incident, as related by Luie, 
was true. 

The Judge, then addressing the prisoner, said : — Now, tell your own story. 
The great charge against you is that you swore that yoh weie on board the 
u Osprey,” and that you picked up the boat. It is said that that is untrue, and 
of course if it were untrue you knew that it was so. They (the prosecution) 
have proved that it was untrue, because they have proved that you weie in 
EnglanH at the time. That is the first great charge against you. The next 
charge is that you gave evidence that you were not in England till shoitly 
before the trial, whereas they have proved that you were in England for many 
years before. Those charges are what you have to answer for before the jury. 
Prisoner . — Well, my lord, during my cross-examination m the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, I objected to questions of Mr. Hawkins respecting the latest period of 
my life, in consequence of a misfortune that I was really led into ; but the 
Lord Chief Justice ordered me to answer the questions. I was compelled to 
do so, and I did it as it came into my mind at the time. Numbers of witnesses 
have been called here against me as to the period of 1853 and 1854, one, accor- 
ding to his account, being himself a schoolfellow of mine. How is it possible 
for me to contradict these men when I am void entirely of assistance, either 
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legal assistance, or assistance of people 'whom I should have been able to bring 
forward ? If I had time I should prove that they are mistaken — entirely mis- 
taken— m the identity. It requires in fact a wonderful memory for anyone to 
distinguish one man from another after a period of over twenty years’ time, and 
especially when you have a man only just come into court to discern an indi- 
vidual. Had I been able to be defended, and produced witnesses, it would 
certainly have substantiated my story to a gieat extent. Of course m the later 
periods of 1802 and 1867 misfortunes have fallen to my lot That undoubtedly 
is true, but respecting the time of 1852, 1853, and 1854 there is no truth 
whatever in what has been said I don’t say that people have perjured them- 
selves, because if they had peijured themselves a vast number of witnesses who 
have been brought against Roger Tichborne must be as bad as they are m that 
respect. But I say I have been the sole victim of prosecution, from a number 
of people amounting to nearly 300. I think it is very hard indeed that I 
should suffer the inconvenience 5i which I am placed. It can be proved, and 
will in time come out, that the u Osprey ” which I joined at New Qrleans in 
1852, and was with her up to the end of 1854, is a fact undoubtedly, and it 
will be found to be true. Time will tell that, and it should have been proved 
satisfactorily both to your lordship and the jury if I had had that ample means 
given me which I now stand in need of. Had it not been for the misfortune 
of this bigamy affair of mine, I certainly should never have given the account 
which I have given, because I stood in tbe position that whatever turn I took, 
when it came to the period from 1855 to 1867, whether I admitted that or 
made any false statement or not, it would have falleirto my lot to be punished. 
I am very sorry that this has taken up the time so long, keeping your loidship 
and the jury for such a length of time through the calling of all these witnesses, 
since I am not in a position now to bring forward evidence in support of my 
story. Very sorry, indeed, I am, but I trust that the time will come soon 
enough to prove my story and the fact of the “ Osprey ” m 1854. At the same 
time, I beg his lordship to be as lenient in his punishment towards me as 
possible, bearing in mind that I have still eighteen or nineteen months to he 
under servitude. 

On the following day, Mr. Justice Brett proceeded to sum up the case. His 
lordship carefully went over the evidence in detail, after which he remarked on 
the prisoner’s statement that Mr .Whalley had said to him at Brussels that a 
Inal was going on in England which made him ashamed of his country. Why 
Mr. Whalley should be ashamed of his country on this account he certainly 
could not see. The prisoner also represented that Mr. Whalley said that one 
difficulty they had to contend against was that they could not find any men 
who had picked up a shipwrecked crew. Sitting on that bench, he Jiad no 
hesitation in saying that if Mr. Whalley, either from folly or wickedness, or 
both, really did make this statement, he was giving an incitement to perjury. 
Iiis lordship then referred to the statements of the prisoner with regard to Mr. 
Whalley and Mr. Onslow, and his representation that he should not have gone 
into the witness-box, if Mr. Onslow had not compelled him to do so. He did 
not say that this story was true, but all he could say was that if it was true, the 
prisoner was not the only person who ought to be put on his trial, as a con- 
spiracy evidently existed to commit a serious offence. If the prisoner’s story 
was true, it amounted to an admission that he was guilty of perjury, and if it 
was not true, and he had made those false statements against other parties, 
what could theythink of a man who could act in such a manner ? His lord- 
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ship said lie had now arrived at what was a painful part of the case, and one 
which satisfied him, with other matters, that there never was any real intention 
on the part of those who were called the prisoner’s friends, to defend him. He 
had no hesitation in saying that Mr. Whalley had obtruded himself as a wit- 
ness for the pusoner. He was asked in derision by the learned counsel for the 
prosecution, whether he was not a magistrate of two counties and also a barrister , 
and if he had had the slightest knowledge of even the elements of law, he must 
have known perfectly well that he could not give any evidence that would be 
of the slightest benefit to the prisoner It might have the effect of showing 
sympathy — it might have afforded an opportunity for giving an explanation 
upon any particular matter , hut he must have known that he could not say 
anything that was likely to be of any use to the prisoner, and his evidence gave 
the counsel for the prosecution a light to reply. If any evidence of importance 
could have been obtained in America, the witnesses might have been brought 
forward ; hut nothing of the sort was done, and a child could see through the 
proceeding that was attempted to he canied out. — The jury retired at twelve 
o’clock. They returned into court in about ten minutes, and found the prisoner 
11 Guilty.” 

At the close of Jean Luie’s tiial, Captain Brown, another of the witnesses 
on Orton’s trial, was put into the box to take his trial. The allegations of 
perjury against him were that he had sworn that he saw Castro or Orton at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1854 ; that Castro had no tattoo marks , that he also saw the 
man, Luie, at Rio at the same time , and that he was pi esent when Roger Tich- 
borne went on hoard th3 “ Bella,” with Capt. Oates and Capt. Hoskins, and 
another captain named Burkett. Capt. T. Oates and Capt Hoskins were ex- 
amined in support of the charge, after which the prisoner was called upon for 
his defence. He simply asserted his innocence, stating that he had no inten- 
tion to commit wilful perjury. The jury, without retiring from the box, found 
the prisoner guilty. The other prisoner, Jean Luie, was then brought up, and 
both prisoners were placed at the bar to receive judgment. Mr. Justice Biett 
said that both prisoners had been convicted upon evidence as clear as that which 
led to the conviction of Arthur Orton, of the offence of wilful and corrupt 
perjury, and it was an offence of the most serious character. Nothing was 
more essential to the administration of justice than that truthful evidence 
should be given in a court of justice, and those who were guilty of giving 
perjured testimony committed a very great crime, and when they were convicted 
of it, it was the duty of the court to pass a very severe sentence. They had 
deliberately sworn to things they must have known to be false ; and there was 
no doubt that they hoped by the false testimony they gave, to place the man 
Orton*>m his original position, and enable him to endeavour to plunder the 
family he had attacked. It was in the favour of Luie, that although he was 
evidently a brave man, he had at last been compelled to shed the tears of 
despair, and that he had refrained from putting the wretched man, Arthur Orton, 
into the witness-box. He then sentenced Luie to one day’s imprisonment and 
seven years’ penal servitude, and Brown to five yeais’ penal servitude. 
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III. 

THE FREDERICK LEGITIMACY TRIAL. 

The case of il Frederick v. Her Majesty’s Attorney-General, and Frederick,” 
was tried before tbe Court for Divoice and Matrimonial Causes in the month of 
December. The case was a petition under the Legitimacy Declaration Act, in 
which the petitioner, Capt. Charles Edward Frederick, prayed the Court to de- 
clare that his paternal grandfather, Col Chailes Fiedenck, was lawfully mairied 
to Martha Rigden, on or about March 20, 1773. Mr Hawkins, Q 0., and Dr, 
Tristram appeared for the petiticmer; Mi. Morgan* Howard, Q.O., Mr. A. E. 
Hardy, and "Mr Gumbleton for the Attorney-General ; and Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, Mr Inclerwick, Q C., Mr. Senile, and Mr Lindsay for the respondent, 
Vice-Admiral Charles Frederick. 

It was admitted that beyond the declarations of the parties themselves, no 
direct proof of the alleged maniage can now be gi\ en. The pioof of it rests on a 
senes of cncumstances,* and the nature and character of this proof will be best 
shown by tracing in outline the history of Col. Fiedenck and his leputed wife 
from 1776, when Col. Fredenck left England for India, until 1704, when Mrs. 
Frederick, who survived him, died. m 

Col. Frederick sailed for Bombay in 1766, leaving his wife, with her two 
infant daughters, in charge of her brother, Mr. John Ptigden , and m the follow- 
ing year, Mrs. Frederick followed her husband to India, and lived with him 
there till his death, 1791. In 1779 a junior officer was promoted over Col. 
Frederick’s head by the Government of Bombay. He, m consequence, lesigned 
his commission in the East India Company’s service, and came to England to 
lay his grievance befoie the Court of Directors He then made the acquaint- 
ance of his brother Lenox’s wife, who was generally called “ Nancy.” The 
warmest friendship sprang up between them, and when, shortly afterwards, 
Col. Frederick went to the Continent, pending an arrangement with his 
creditors, a correspondence commenced between him and his sister-in-law, 
which forms nearly the first link in the chain of proof upon which the pe- 
titioner relies in support of the asserted marriage. In a letter to Nancy, under 
date u Ostend, Jan. 31, 1781,” Col. Frederick wrote* — “I do not conceive the 
accounts of the late shocking hurricane ought, by any means, to add to your un- 
easiness . . . The word * wife ’ brings with fresh pleasure to my mind the late 
and only satisfaction I am capable of enjoying amidst my piesent misfortunes. 
I mean some letters I have just received from my wife.” The letter continues 
full of expressions of affection for his wife and children. Under date u Ostend, 
February 28, 1781,” he wrote : — u You can have no idea of the complicated 
horrors of my situation, nor do I wish you should. It would only add to that 
weight upon your mind which is already too gieat, for I am sure you would 
pity me. What I suffer personally, though much, I have philosophy to hear with 
patience, hut I feel severely for a wife, the most amiable of her sex, and for four 
lovely children.” And under date April 11, 1781 : — u You have perfectly won 
my heart by your kind manner of mentioning my wife j indeed, her behaviour 
and attachment to me have been such, and shown in so indisputable a manner, 
and through such trying situations, as my whole life, nay, twenty lives, would 
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hardly he sufficient to repay. The greatest and most unpardonable folly I ever 
committed in my life was not making her known to my family before I went to 
India. Would to God I had * The goodness of her disposition and her many 
amiable qualities would soon have reconciled everybody to her, I am sure, and 
secured their approbation of my choice. When my father was at the Hague I 
had determined on it with myself, and began a conversation with him about 
the maintenance of my children with that intent ; but he took so much pains to 
change the subject that I did not know how to bring it about. I luue never 
forgiven myself since for not having done it. I suppose you ha\ e heard I did 
infoim him of my marriage when I was last in England, but there being no 
register, and the certificate being left in India to entitle her to the Companv ’s 
allowance in case any accident happened to me, I could not immediately proi e 
it legally, upon which grounds he refused to acknowledge her. I fear he was 
biassed by a peison whom I thought my •sincere friend, but who, since my 
present unhappy situation, has proved otherwise. You will leadily guess who 
I mean.'' Tile subject is too melancholy to dwell any longer upon. 5 ’ 

On Jan. 10, 1782, he wrote to his sister-in-law about the education of his 
two daughters, who had theretofoie been under the charge of their uncle, Mr. 
John Rigden. It was considered that their uncle’s position m life unfitted him 
for the superintendence of their training, and they were accordingly removed 
from his roof and placed under the charge of Mis. Lenox Frederick. In 1782 
Ool Frederick had his commission restoied to him by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and m the autumn of that year he took his departure 
for Bombay, which he reached in 1783. On his arrival he lesumed the corre- 
spondence with his sistei -in-law, and mentioned m a letter, dated Nov. 2, 1783, 
that while absent in England his letters to his wife had miscarried, and that, 
having heard reports injurious to his character, she had written to his fathei on 
the subject. With this letter he enclosed one from his wife to Mrs. Lenox 
Frederick respecting the education of his daughteis, beginning “My dearest 
sister,” and ending with u your obliged and very affectionate sister, M. Frederick. 
P.S. My husband writes to you by this opportunity. 77 

Correspondence of a like chaiacter passed between Col. Fiederick and las 
wife, and his brothers Lenox and Edward, down to his death at Dharwar m 
1781. He left his wife and childien wholly unprovided for, but Mrs. Frederick 
applied to the Government of Bomba} r , and claimed the usual allowance made 
to a colonel’s widow out of Lord Clive’s Fund. She further obtained, on 
March 2, 1702, an additional allowance from the Contingent Fund, on account 
of her eight children, and, having also received the proceeds of a subscription 
raised m Bombay for her assistance, she left India with her family m 1703 and 
leturned to England. The allowances made by the Bombay Government were 
subject to the approval of the Court of Diiectors. Accordingly Mrs. Frederick 
sent in a memorial to the Board in December 1793. The sub-committee to 
which the matter was referred reported (C that she was deserving of the pension 
of a colonel’s widow, and submitted that she should he admitted thereto, she 
having produced the necessary certificates to entitle her to receive that pen- 
sion. They also submitted that, having eight children wholly unprovided for, 
she should have a further allowance of 100/ a year from the Contingent Mili- 
tary Fund, the pension and allowance to begin from February 28, 1793, the 
date up to which she received the last half-year’s pension at Bombay, 77 Cu 
the 29th of the same month the Court of Directors confirmed the report of 
their sub-committee, and Mrs. Frederick continued in receipt of the pension 
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down to her death, which occurred at Bath on August 23, 1794. The inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone which maiks* her grave is in part obliterated, but 

this passage is still legible “ In Memory of Martha , relict of Charles 

Frederick, colonel of His Majesty’s Bombay Army, who departed this life 
August, 1794 

Her children having been left m very poor circumstances, their uncle, John 
Rig den, memorialised the East India Boaid m their behalf, and an allowance 
of 20/. a year was granted out of the Contingent Fund to each of the live 
3 r ounger children of the deceased. Several letters also passed between John 
Rigden and Lenox and Edward Fiederick, the brothers of the colonel, as to 
the best mode of providing for the family. One of them, bearing date 1799, 
ran thus . — {i I have been reading the new imposition tax on income. If I 
understand it right (I hope in God I do not), I am sure no person can have a 
living but placemen and pensioners, and I plainly see Mr. Pitt is determined 
to rum all those that do not think and act as he wishes. I must break and my 
family go into the workhouse in less than three years. You are in a situation 
to survive a little longei.” The letter contained a reference to certain accounts 
relating to the estate ot his sister, and on the back of it there was this endorse™ 
ment in his handwriting : — “ I have with much difficulty found the marriage 

certificate, which I also ” (It was suggested that the certificate referred to 

was the certificate of the marriage of Col, Charles Frederick and Martha 
Rigden, and that the missing words in the endorsement — the paper is torn — 
were probably u return you ”) Somewhere about 3800 a controversy arose 
between John Rigden and his nephew Charles Frederick, who claimed m right 
of his mother ceitain property of which his uncle was in possession. John 
Rigden disputed the claim, and this was the first time a doubt of the marriage 
of his sister with Col. Fiederick was raised. The question, howevei, was left 
undetermined. 

Capt. Frederick, the petitioner, was first called. He stated that Sir 
Richard Frederick, the late baionet, had left the family pioperty to him, and 
had also given him several heir-looms, and he produced the several letters to 
which reference has been made and also two family Bibles One of the Bibles 
belonged to bis grandfather, and in it were entries by Col Frederick of the 
births of his children, and also one of his marriage with Martha Rigden, the 
date being given as March 20, 1773. The second Bible belonged to his father, 
General Edward Frederick, who copied into it some of the entries found in the 
other hook. The petitioner added that his father was the third son of Col. 
Frederick ; that Charles, the eldest son, was killed in the "Walcheren Expe- 
dition, leaving no lawful issue ; and that Arnold, the second son, who was 
unmarried, was blown up m the “ Queen Charlotte ” at Leghorn. On rcross- 
examination he admitted that search had been made in vain for any official 
record of his grandfathers marriage, or for any licence authonsing it. Mr, 
Mason, of the India Office, produced the records of the East India Company, m 
which Col. Frederick’s commissions and pensions and allowances to his widow 
and children were entered. The witness stated that neither in the deed con- 
stituting the Clive Fund, nor in the regulations of the East India Company, 
who administered it, is it expressly stated that a certificate must be pioduced, 
but there can he no doubt whatever, from the many cases of admission to pen- 
sions between 1770 and 1800 showing the production of the certificate, that the 
practice was to require its production in every instance. He had, however, he 
said, looked into hundreds of the cases to be found in the books of the Com™ 
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pany, and in nearly every case the marriage certificate was produced by the 
applicant. He added that m one instance the Company deferred, for four years, 
granting the pension, until the marriage certificate was produced. He, in con- 
sequence, inferred that the practice was to require its production. Lord Lisgar, 
whose father, Sir William Young, married Lucy, a daughter of Col. Frederick 
and his reputed wife, was also called as a witness, and stated that his mother 
was always treated as a member of the Frederick family. The two family 
Bibles were put in evidence, but the Court, on the objection of counsel foi the 
respondent, refused to receive the volume of the “Annual [Register,” contain- 
ing the record or announcement of the birth of the first child by the alleged 
marriage, which ran • — “ Aug. 15, 1774. — The Lady of the Hon. Capt. Frederick, 
son of Sir Charles Frederick, of a daughter.” This closed the evidence ad- 
duced on behalf of the petitioner, and it was submitted by his counsel that it 
clearly established the marriage by repute. ^ 

Mr. Serjeant Parry tHen proceeded to open the respondent’s case. In 
doing sq»he pegged the jury to dismiss all prejudice and feelings of sympathy 
from their minds and to look at the question which they had to decide as one 
of pure fact. There was no doubt that a marriage could be proved by reputa- 
tion, but that reputation, he submitted, should not be confined to one place or 
one class of persons. It should be, as it were, invulnerable, with no counter 
reputation running against it, hut it would be shown that no such reputation 
had existed m respect of the marriage which was now disputed. It was im- 
possible not to be moved by the correspondence which had passed between the 
parties and been produced m the course of the trial. Tie quite admitted, too, 
that Col. Frederick was devotedly attached to his reputed wife ; but he should, 
nevertheless, contend that the conclusion to be drawn from the evidence ad- 
duced by the petitioner himself was this — that Charles Frederick had seduced 
Martha Rigden and induced her to live with him, and that m India he feared 
to go through a ceremony of marriage with her, she being then received as his 
reputed wife, lest, by so doing, be should proclaim her shame and the illegiti- 
macy of their infant daughters m England. The learned Seijeant then briefly 
referred to the character of the evidence which he should submit to the jury, 
and mentioned, among other things, that in certain deeds to which members of 
her own family were parties, Martha Rigden was described as a spinster at the 
time of her death. 

Evidence was next given in support of the respondent’s answer. An officer 
from the Probate Couit produced the will of William Rigden, the uncle of 
Martha, the petitioner’s grandmother, and m which he leaves her various be- 
quests. These bequests he leaves “to the use of my niece, Martha Rigden, 
spinster, for her life; and after her death to her childien, lawfully begotten, 
and in default of such issue, to John Rigden, her brother, his heirs or assigns, 
and after Ins death to his children, lawfully begotten.” This will is dated 
January 5, 1770, and there is a codicil to it, dated November 22 in the same 
year, m which the testator revoked all the legacies of personalty to Maltha, 
and ordered that she receive in place thereof 1,000/. on her personal demand 
six months after his death. Letters of administration were also put in evi- 
dence granted to this testator to the estates of his bi other Benjamin, and by 
which he was appointed guardian of his brother’s children, Maitha and John 
Rigden; such being the manner and terms' in which the petitioner's grand- 
mother was treated and recognised by her several relations three years after 
her alleged maniage with the petitioner’s grandfather. The tjUI of Sir Charles 
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Frederick, the petitioner a great grandfather, was nest put in evidence, in order 
to show that while his son, the petitioner’s grandfather, was referred to m 
various parts of it, no mention was made of his childien, and no reference 
whatever was made to them. That will was dated November 20, 1784. Mr. 
Serjeant Parry then tendered a deed of release, dated October 26, 1803, be- 
tween Sir John Frederick, Bart., Edward Boscawen Frederick, and Mr. 
Edmund Hill. Mr. Hawkins objected to the evidence, as the persons named 
in the deed were in actual contention at the time it was executed, on the same 
point as that involved in the piesent suit. Sir James Hannen, after listening 
to a long legal argument on the point, rejected the evidence and other evidence 
of a similar character. Several other deeds of a date subsequent to 1800 were 
tendered to prove declarations of members of both families, but they also were 
held inadmissible for the purpose. 

Mr. Frederick Joseph Prescott was then called as a witness. He stated 
that he was the grandson of Sis Charles Frederick, and that he came to London 
in 1814, when he was appointed a clerk in the War Office by Lord Palmerston. 
He resided with his gieat-aunt, Mrs. Molyneux, and the subject r of Col. 
Frederick’s marriage was a frequent topic of conversation between her and 
Nancy, the widow of Thomas Lenox Fredeiick. The witness was asked to 
give the puiport of these conversations, but counsel for the petitioner objected; 
and the Court ruled that the evidence was inadmissible, on the principle on 
which the deeds were rejected. Mr. George Stephens Frederick was called to 
gi\e similar testimony, but his evidence also was rejected as inadmissible. 
The depositions of Miss Margaiet Eigden, aged eighty-live, and Miss Martha 
Bigden, aged eighty-three, whose evidence was taken by Mr. E. A. Piitchard, 
the Commissionei appointed for the purpose, at their residence, near Chepstow, 
were then read. These witnesses stated that they were the daughters of John 
Eigden, that they had heard that their aunt Martha had eloped from the house 
of a Mrs. Shepherd with Col. Frederick, and that their father had followed her 
to London to bring her back. They further stated that in a box of papers 
which belonged to their father, and which their brother William, since de- 
ceased, gave them in 1870, they saw a letter from Col, Frederick m answer to 
one from their father, who, it is suggested, must have written to the colonel 
when in India, asking him. to marry his sister Martha. In the letter in ques- 
tion Col. Frederick stated that Martha was considered one of the nicest women 
in Bombay, and was received as his reputed wife, and that he could not many 
her, as by so doing he would cast a slur upon her character. They fiuther de- 
posed that there was also among the papers what purported to be a certificate 
of a marriage at Stalisfield, which they supposed was Stalisfield near Faver- 
sham, between Col. Frederick and their aunt Martha, but they could not re- 
member the name of the clergyman by whom it was signed nor say in whose 
handwriting it was. They added, however, that m the Eigden family the 
children of the colonel and their aunt were considered illegitimate, and stated 
that they had burnt the papers by direction of their brother. Mr. Stephen 
Tucker, “ Rouge Croix,” produced from the Heralds’ Office the pedigree of the 
Frederick family, enrolled there by Sir John Frederick. In the first instance 
the pedigree terminated with 1772, but it was subsequently brought down to 
1790. It did not appear by whom the addition was made, but, while it re- 
corded the birth of Charles (the colonel), it made no mention of his marriage. 
Evidence was also adduced to show that no record of the marriage could be 
found in any of the churches at Canterbury or Favershnm, nor any licence 
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authorising it, and it appeared upon an examination of the register of Stalis- 
field, produced by the Bev. J. N. Vlieland, the present ^ tear of the parish, that 
only one marriage was solemnised in the chinch, m 1778 — that of Matthew 
Flight with Mary Kirby. 

Mr. George Gipps, of Howlets, near Canterbury, whose grandfather was 
executor of William Bigden, uncle of Martha, produced a number of documents 
and papeis which belonged to the testator. Mr. Gipps stated that the docu- 
ments m question had been found on Friday last with a mass of other papers in 
a loft or lumber-room m his house, which he had inherited from his father, and 
that he produced them for the use of both paities to the suit The papers 
included a bundle of receipts, beginning with November 1773, and ending with 
May 177fi, guen hy Mrs. Fiederick to her uncle, William Bigden, for sums of 
money paid by him to her, and all are signed “ Martha Bigden.” In a et busi- 
ness-book ” and two day-books of William Bigden’s, entries of those payments 
to Ins nieee"aie to be found*, and Mr. Birch, *of 'the manuscript department of 
the British Museum, stated that in his belief the signatures to the receipts were 
in the handwriting of Maitlia Bigden, and the body of the receipts and the 
entries in the hooks, in the handwriting of William Bigden. Three receipts, 
dated 1770, and signed “ Martha Fredericks,” were also produced, and the sig- 
natures proved to he m the handwriting of Martha Bigden. The hooks con- 
tained entiies of the most miscellaneous kind, one being a payment of a 2s, for 
8 lbs. of steak;” and much time was occupied in their examination and the 
compu ison of the writing in the diffeient papers with the admitted writing of 
the parties. The following letter fiom William Bigden to his niece Martha, 
was also among the papers found and pioduced hy Mr. Gipps : — 

“ Canterbury, July 1, 1776. 

“ Dear Patty, — Youi husband, as you stile him (though members of your 
family, as well as myself, think you are not married), have both of you laid 
your heads together to wiiedraw me hy flattering me with having a soft, tender 
heart If as soft as oyle, you ha\ e done enough to make it as hard as marrahle. 
Consider your conduct for the three last years past. You know the solemn 
promises you are under with Cosqum (presumably cousin). You left all your 
friends, and became a companion to one of the greatest rakes m the kingdom — 
one who has almost ruined his father, and contracted such debts as he is forst 
to fly his country and must never see England any more By him you have 
had two children, which I am afraid are illegitimate All this has been done in 
secret to me till a month ago. You are now hy your brother’s talk assisting to do 
as your reputed husband has done — that is, to rob your family of what money you 
can. But, Patty, you may depend upon it that I will not raise any money for 
you to undertake such an enterprise. You may take this as an absolute denyal 
that I will not raise any money. You may sell your annuity, and do what you 
please with the money. You need not trouble } ourself to come down, for if 
the greatest man in the kingdom solicit for you I will do nothing. As you are 
determined to go, and as your conduct has turned for these three last years, the 
pleasure of seeing you will he nothing, — From your affectionate uncle, 

W. B. 

P.S. — Don’t flatter me with c Esq,’ in your direction. Empty honour I 
abominate. A spade, a bough, and a pair of slings, makes me a coat of arms.” 

A small slip of paper found with the letter contained this memorandum, also in 
the handwriting of William Bigden; — “Bev. Mr. Duckworth, son of Pre- 
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bendary Duckworth, of "Windsor, gone to East Indies ; raanied at Starckfield 
(common pronunciation of Stalisfleld) March, 1773. The man that gave her 
away dead. Very bad account.” 

The Rev. Vernon Blake, vicar of Stoke Pogis, Buckingkamshhe, was called, 
and produced the parish register from 1770 to 1778. lie stated that the Rev. 
Mr. Duckworth was vicar of the parish from 1755 to 1790, and that the register 
contained continuous entiies by him within those dates, but that no trace of a 
marriage between Chailes Frederick and Martha Rigden could be found in it at 
any period between 1770 and 1780. The register also contained records of the 
baptisms and marriages at Dutton Chmch, within the pansh of Stoke Pogis, 
and it appeared on examination that, in addition to other irregularities, many 
of the entries, though of difteient dates, were made at the same time. The 
note of Sir Richard Fiederick, the late baionet, in which he described the 
petitioner simply as u Charles Edward Fiederick, eldest son of the late General 
Edward Fiedenck,” was likevfise*pufc m and lead “This closed the evidence. 

In summing up, the Judge Oidmary commenced by lemarkmg that the jury 
had long since learnt that the sole question which they had to determine was 
whether or not a marriage was solemnised between Charles Fredeiick and 
Martha Rigden at some time before the year 1784, the date of the birth of 
their son Edward, from whom the petitioner was descended, for though it had 
been necessaiy to allege in the case the validity of all the other marriages that 
were involved, yet no doubt had been cast upon any other link in the chain than 
that lelating to the marriage of the two persons whose names he had mentioned 
There existed no xegister of that niamage. If there were a register of it, there 
would be an end of the case m favour of the petitioner , but, in tbe absence of 
a register, it was open to him to establish, if he could, by other means, that 
there was such a ceremony as he alleged , and that evidence might consist of 
the declarations of the parties themselves , of their conduct, by which they 
might have asserted that they regarded one another as man and wife , and of 
the conduct ot other persons treating them as man and wife. As it presented 
itself to him, the case was one m which theie were facts of great weight on one 
side and on the other, and it was the duty of the j ury to place those facts m 
their respective scales, and after mature deliberation, say on which side the 
balance lay. In considering that question it should be taken as a maxim of 
law, that where parties had lived together as man and wife, as these two persons 
had undoubtedly lived, there was a presumption of matumony. That, however, 
only meant that all reasonable things might be presumed in favour of the 
marriage, and it was for them to say whether, making such presumptions, the 
link which might be found wanting m tbe chain of eudence was not the lesult 
of accident, and that, if all the facts could now be known, that link wquld be 
supplied. He should further say that it lay upon the petitioner to establish his 
case to their reasonable satisfaction. That did not mean that it should be 
proved to a demonstration that there was a marnage, but that he should lead 
their minds to the conclusion, beyond any reasonable doubt, that the maniage 
which he alleged between his grandfather and his grandmother had leally been 
solemnised. Briefly tracing the history of the Frederick and Rigden famihes, 
and their respective positions at the penod of the alleged marriage , and dwelling 
on the improbability that Sir Chailes Frederick, who was specially proud of 
his bnth and the connections which he had formed, would approve the mar- 
riage of his son with the daughter of a family like the Rigdens, who, though 
respectable, wer# still engaged m trade, and so far plebeian in his eyes j or, on 
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the other hand, that William Eigden would particularly desire the union of 
his niece with a man so notoriously embarrassed as Col. Frederick, his lord- 
ship pointed out that there was every reason on both sides why the marriage 
should in the first instance have been kept secret, and then proceeded to analyse 
the evidence adduced in the case. Differing from counsel for the respondent, 
he looked upon the letter of William Eigden to his niece, not as a positive 
assertion of a belief that there had been no marriage, but of a doubt or fear that 
no such event had occurred. It was clear, however, that his niece Martha then 
assured him of her marriage, and not only asserted it, but supplied him with 
the means to some extent of testing the truth of her statement j that was shown 
by the memorandum which was found among his papers, for the information 
as to the facts which it purported to record could only have reached him from 
his niece. But, however that might be, it was clear that in 1776 both parties, 
whether truly or falsely, asserted the fact of Jheir marriage, and took up their 
position of man and wife. * It was therefore to be expected that their sub- 
sequent language and conduct would be consistent with that position, and no 
argument could consequently be drawn from the circumstance of their having 
addressed one another as they did. But whether legally manied or not, they 
were heart and soul man and wife, and in almost every country but this their 
status would have been that which matrimony gives. This also was to be 
observed — that the statement as to the marriage made by Martha Eigden to her 
uncle tallied m every respect with the statement which, yeais after waids, Col. 
Fredeiick mentioned m the correspondence with his sister-m-law as having been 
made by him to his fathe? at the Hague, and both combined went to show that 
the certificate, which, it was admitted, was in existence as late as 1870, was 
not an afterthought, and that it had been left with his wife m India for the 
pm pose alleged by him. Eeviewing the correspondence produced in the case, the 
Judge-Ordinary specially directed the attention of the jury to the circumstance 
of Mrs. Frederick having twice written in reference to her husband to Sir 
Charles Frederick, his father, and suggested that it was in the highest degree 
improbable that she would have presumed to write to him in the tone in which 
it was stated she had done, had she felt that her position was that of a mistress, 
and not that of a wife. Coming down to the period of Mrs. Frederick’s return 
to England in 1793, he directed attention to the fact that she at once assumed 
her position in the Frederick family as the lawful widow of Col. Frederick, and 
that there was not only a complete recognition of her in that character in the 
correspondence which then passed between Lenox and Edward Frederick, but 
that her application to the East India Company was made with the full know- 
ledge and concurrence of the members of both families. Their conduct after 
her death was of a like character ; and as for John Eigden, by his appeal to the 
East India Company he asserted as plainly as a man could, that they were the 
legitimate children of his sister. The failure of Charles Frederick to prosecute 
the claim which he made in 1800 was a fair topic for comment as against the 
petitioner j but no stress could be laid on the letter m which, as alleged by the 
aged daughters of John Eigden, Col. Frederick had refused to marry his sister. 
There could be no question that the testimony of those ladies was conceived in 
the spirit of truth ; but looking to their advanced age, and the contradictions 
involved m their evidence, not much reliance could be placed on their recollec- 
tion of the contents of the document. If the version of it given by the eldest 
sister was correct — namely, that it was a positive refusal by Colonel Frederick 
to marry her aunt— -it should be found that he had not onl/ been guilty of 

0 
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forgia g the certificate of ills intended marriage, but of tbe folly of openly 
declaring Ms guilt; and that John Rigden, with this declaration of the true 
position of Ms sister in his possession, had made a false claim on behalf of her 
children to the East India Company, On the other hand, if the version of the 
paper first given, though afterwards departed from, by the second sister — 
namely, that Col. Frederick declined to go through the second ceremony of 
marriage with his wife Martha — was to be accepted as the true one, there 
would then be, so far from an acknowledgement by Col. Frederick that he had 
not married Ms reputed wife, an assertion by implication that he had, and 
John Rlgden would also be relieved from the imputation of having lent himself 
to a fraud. In conclusion, his lordship informed the jury that while in 1773 no 
marriage could be celebrated without banns or licence, surrogates were in- 
, trusted, for general convenience, with the power of issuing licences. It was 
most unlikely, he said, that the ^alleged marriage could have been celebrated 
after the publication of banns ; but, on the other hand, Col. Frederick had 
nothing more to do than to go to a surrogate — and it was to be presumed that 
there were some in Kent — and, having made a declaration that he and the lady 
he was about to marry had resided in the parish of Stalisfield for fifteen days, to 
obtain a licence as a matter of course. He did not say that that was the course 
which had been pursued, but it was still a matter which was open for their 
consideration. 

After deliberating for about twenty minutes, the jury found as their verdict 
“that Col. Frederick and Martha Rigden were lawfully married, as alleged, on 
or about March 20, 1773.” They also found m favour of the petitioner on the 
other formal issues of the case. The court thereupon pronounced a decree in 
the terms of the prayer contained in the petition. 

Application was then made to have the respondent condemned in costs, but 
the matter was allowed to stand over, it being doubtful whether, under the 
Legitimacy Declaration Act, the court has power to make such an order. 


IV. 


THE EXETER REREDOS CASE. 

BOYD AND OTHERS V . PHILLPOTTS . 

This was an appeal by the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral, from a decision 
of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, ordering the removal of a reredos, with the 
figures thereon, vthich had been placed in the choir, and directing a stone 
screen, with the Ten Commandments thereon, which had been removed, to be 
replaced. 

The case was brought before the Court of Arches, and was argued on three 
days at the latter end of July, by Dr. Deane, Q.C , and Mr, Walter Phillimore, 
fox the appellants, representing the Dean and Chapter ; and Mr. W. C. Phill- 
potts was counsel for the respondent, Chancellor Phillpotts, who is a Preben- 
dary of the Cathedral. 

1 Two questions were raised before the Bishop of Exeter on his visitation, at 
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wliicb. lie was assisted by Mr. Justice Keating, as to Ms jurisdiction to bear the 
petition of the Chancellor against the reredos, and whether the images carved 
therein were illegal, so that he could direct its removal. The Bishop was 
advised by his learned assessor that he had power to hear the complaint , and 
further, as the leredos was erected before a faculty or licence had been obtained, 
he could direct its removal by the Dean and Chapter ; and his Lordship also 
decided that the images carved thereon, consisting of a representation of the 
Ascension of our Lord, the Transfiguration of our Lord, and the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, could not lawfully be placed in the 
Cathedral. On appeal to the Dean of Arches the Chancellor appeared under 
protest, and the Court having decided that it had jurisdiction to entertain the 
appeal, the questions raised by the Dean and Chapter as to the right of the 
Bishop to older the removal of the reredos, and the legality of the images 
thereon, were fully discussed* * * 

The Dean of Arches (Sir [Robert Phillimore) in giving his judgment, com- 
menced bji saying that the case was one of considerable importance. It had 
been argued with much ability and learning, and he gladly took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking the learned counsel on both sides for the assistance which 
their industry and talent had rendered to the Court. After adverting to the prin- 
cipal features of the case, his Lordship said he was of opinion that the Bishop, 
acting alone, had not the power to order the removal of the reredos any more 
than he had the power, acting alone, to prevent the Dean and Chapter putting 
it up. Inasmuch, however as he thought the parties had a right to the judg- 
ment of the Court upon the most important part of the case — namely, upon the 
legality of the structure itself, he would not shrink from the labour and respon- 
sibility of giving his decision on that point also. The learned Judge went 
fully into the matter. It was, no doubt, legal for the Bishop to hold a triennial 
or special visitation, and it was at the latter that the Bishop had ordered the 
removal of the reredos. After mentioning several cases, the learned Dean ex- 
pressed himself as clearly of opinion that the appeal to this Court was properly 
brought, The Bishop had held, with the advice of his assessor, that the 
erection of a reredos without a faculty was illegal, as also were the images 
thereon The appellants, a3 he understood the argument, did not object to the 
right of the Bishop to visit the Cathedral, but contended that his power was 
limited; and after the decision in the case of the Dean of York, and the Order 
in Council as to the diocese of Exeter, it was clear that whatever was to be 
done in such a matter was to be done not by the Bishop acting alone, but by 
the proper Court. For instance, as to stealing of the Communion plate, a 
Bishop would have power on a visitation to inquire into the matter, but the 
punishment for such an offence would be for a Criminal Court. He had asked, 
how in this particular case the order of the Bishop was to be enforced on the 
Dean and Chapter ? and he had leceived no answer. No case had been cited to 
the Court, of a faculty being obtained by a Dean and Chapter for the erection of 
a reredos ; and before Sir R. Phillimore held his present office he had been 
chancellor of several dioceses, and could not remember a single instance of a 
faculty for a reredos in a cathedral In Exeter Cathedral a reredos was erected 
in 1823 without a faculty And if such an authority was necessary, then a 
citation for the whole diocese of London would be required for the alterations 
and improvements at St, Paul’s Cathedral, According to Loid Coke, the Dean 
and Chapter formed a council to a Bishop. After a careful consideration of the 
question, he was of opinion that the absence of an episcopal faculty did not 

02 
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make the erection of the Teredos illegal 5 and he was of opinion that the Bishop 
had no power to order its removal. For the sake of argument he would assume 
that the Bishop had the power, and would consider whether the images on the 
teredos made it illegal. Considering the historical representations on the reredos 
he thought that they were edifying to the beholder, and by no means obnoxious 5 
but if they were prohibited by law they must be removed. His Lordship pro- 
ceededto the consideration of several objections urged by Mr. Phillpotts to the 
figures on the reredos, and the last one was an appeal to the learned Bean’s 
judicial discretion. There was another objection, that the Ten Commandments 
which had been removed were to be placed at the east end ; and from what 
had been said by Mr. Justice Keating he apprehended that the Bean and 
Chapter would replace them, and intended to carry out the suggestions which 
had been made. After an exhaustive discussion on the several points, and after 
citing numerous authorities on images, from an e$rly period, he alluded to the 
appeal made by Mr. Phillpotts as to his discretion ; and it was urged that to 
allow the images to remain would be to adopt the usages of Rome said now to 
prevail, and on that ground the structure was an appeal to return to such uses, 
and tended to superstition. If there was such a tendency he deeply lamented 
it, but he doubted whether the tendency, as alleged, was to be counteracted in 
the manner proposed . he thought there was great danger in unintentionally 
doing the work of Home by denying to the Church of England the innocent 
aid which the arts of painting and sculpture, within due limits, ministered to 
religion. Referring to the 30th canon it was stated that the sign of the Cross 
was greatly abused in the Church of Rome, but the abuse of a thing did not 
take away the use of it. He did not think that the reredos put up by the 
Bean and Chapter could be said, to borrow the words of the 30th canon, to 
u endanger the Church of God, nor offend the minds of sober men,” any more 
than the painting on the boss of the Crucifixion, on the roof of the Cathedral, 
directly over the choir, which was equally obnoxious to almost all the objections 
made against the reredos, though its removal had not been sought. The prayer 
of the appellants to the Court was that they might be dismissed from all 
further observance of justice, and that the respondent might be condemned in 
costs. It followed fiom what he had said that he must grant the first part of 
the prayer, but as to the latter he hesitated. After referring to a statement as 
to Lynton Church, where a faculty had been refused by the Chancellor, his 
lordship concluded ; (( I shall be glad to think that peace is about to be re- 
stored to this Cathedral, and that the golden maxim is about to prevail — in 
necessariis unitas , in duhis Ubertas, in o?nnibus cantos . I hope the prayer for 
costs will be withdrawn.” 

Br. Beane was understood not to press for costs. 

Sir R. Phillimore said, he must order the sentence of the Court below to 
he reversed on the question of jurisdiction, as also on the question of the 
legality of the reredos. The appellants would be dismissed from all further 
observance of justice, and no order would be made for costs. 

Notice of appeal was given shortly afterwards to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and the case will accordingly be heard in the spring of 
1875. 
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Martin v. Mackonochie. 
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V. 

MARTIN V. MACKONOCHIE. 


The following is an abstract of the judgment given by the Dean of Arches, 
(Sir Bobert Phillimore) in this case on December 7. The learned judge 
divided the charges which had been brought against the defendant by per- 
mission of the Bishop of London, by Mr. John Martin, into three classes. One, 
including those which were as yet undecided by a court of law : a second, those 
m reference to which a decision had already been given by the Court of Arches; 
and a third consisting of these offences which* had been already decided by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In the first of this class was in- 
cluded the charge against the defendant of using lighted candles ceremoniously, 
or at all events illegally. It had been contended by the defence that the 
candles were not symbolical of anything, and were, theiefore, no cause of 
offence* His Honour, however, said that the use of the candles in the manner 
described must either be ceremonious or unnecessaiy, and he must, therefore, 
decree that the articles leferring to that act were substantiated. In regard to 
the elevation of the paten and bread, and of the cup and wine, the learned 
judge mentioned that it was contended by the prosecution that they had been 
raised to a much greater degree than was sanctioned by the laws ecclesiastical, 
but the evidence given with regard to this was confiictmg. Mr. Todd,Jwho was 
called on behalf of the prosecution, said that the elevation of the elements took 
place to such a degree that he considered it would fall under the decision of 
the Privy Council which was given in the case of Hibbert v. Purchas. Mr, 
Layman, however, who was called by the defence, and who wa9 in a much 
better position to form an opinion in regard to the offence than the previous 
witness, had stated plainly that the act was not performed m such a manner 
as would be illegal. It must also be remembered that Mr. Proctor, another 
witness who was called by the prosecution, had not been asked for any evidence 
by the learned counsel which would substantiate the performance of the act in 
the manner described in the articles. His Honour, therefore, considered that 
the -offence so charged had not been proved. In reference to the offence contained 
in the second division, his Honour said the defendant had been charged with 
hearing lighted candles, a crucifix, and banners containing among other things 
representations of the Virgin Mary, and also with changing his vestments in 
the church. These acts had been already forbidden by the Couft in the case of 
Elphinstone Purchas, and were proved by the evidence. He therefore pro- 
nounced the article proved. The charge of singing the u Agnus Dei,” or the 
hymn “ 0 Lamb of God,” immediately after the prayer of consecration, had 
been contended to have been founded on had ground, as it was only sung as an 
ordinary hymn, and was composed of the words of the hymn which was sung 
after the Communion had been received by the people. He, however, had re- 
ferred to the Prayer-book, and considering that the alleged offence had been 
proved, and that it had already been condemned in the case of Elphinstone v . 
Purchas, he must decree that the article was proved. The further ceremonies 
of making the sign of the cross and kissing the Prayer-bgok, the learned 
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judge bad also decided as Illegal in the case of Elphinstone v, Purehas, but 
then it bad been contended by the defendant that the form of the cross bad 
been performed by Mm in a different way to that which was condemned by the 
learned judge, and was also performed as a matter of private devotion, and not 
as a public ceremony. His Honour, however, drew a line between the per- 
formance of private devotions and public ministrations, stating that while any 
order respecting the former would he beset with difficulties, yet that the latter 
could easily admit of a general rule in reference to them. He considered the 
legal offence in the article so far as it referred to making the sign of the cross 
proved, and therefore condemnatory. The several offences charged against the 
law of using wafer bread, of wearing diverse vestments, and of the officiating 
minister saying the prayer of consecration while standing with his hack to the 
people, had been already decided by him as to their illegality, and he now pro- 
nounced them proved and that the articles were substantiated. The learned 
judge, in treating of the defeadalit personally, stated that the matters charged 
related to no moral or doctrinal offence, hut rather to an excess of ntgal. Mr. 
Mackonochie appeared not to have been already the subject of a personal ad- 
monition fiom a court, or from his diocesan, hut, nevertheless, he must direct 
that Mr. Mackonochie must obey the law, he must recognise some authority 
superior to his own, and he could not make the law for himself, or select what 
portions of the law he would obey 'or what he would disobey. Upon the 
whole, the learned judge considered that he must pass a sentence of suspension 
of office for six weeks, and condemn Mi. Mackonochie m all the costs of the 
suit, except those incident to the charge of undue elevation, which his Honour 
considered was not proved. He considered it was also his duty to admonish 
Mr. Mackonochie to desist from the practices contained m the articles proved, 
and to warn him that contumacious disobedience to the sentence might entail 
upon him, according to the ecclesiastical law, one of far greater severity. The 
sentence would take effect from Sunday next. 

Mr. Brooks, the proctor for Mr. Mackonochie, lodged a notice of appeal 
with the registrar of the Arches Court against the judgment of Sir R. Philli- 
more. The effect of the notice was to suspend the order of suspension until 
the case should he determined by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 
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PUBLIC DOCUMENTS AND STATE PAPERS. 


I. 

DESPATCHES FROM THE GOLD COAST DURING 
THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


No. X. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
« Active ” at Cape Coast, 

Dec 26, 1873 

Sir, I have the honour to request 

you -will inform the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty that I received, on the 
afternoon of the 22nd mst., a letter from 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, informing me that 
a Mr Hughes (a native), m charge of 
some levies of the Commendah tribe, had 
had a brush with the Chamah people and 
some Ashantees about the lowei part of 
the Prah, and that although he had 
caused them to retreat, he was unable to 
follow up his advantage, being without 
the means of transporting his men across 
the river into the enemy’s country; and 
requesting me, therefore, to detach a 
man-o&war to convey ten canoes and 
fifty natives to Mr Hughes’s support. 

I at once despatched the 4 Encounter 
and “ Merlin” on this service The latter 
vessel first went to Sccondee to pick up 
any information which might be obtain- 
able, and afterwards joined the “En- 
counter” off the mouth of the Biver Prah. 

Next morning (23rd), having embaiked 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff, I got 
under way m the “ Active,” and visited 
the place myself Having taken the 
steam pinnace across the bar, at its en- 
trance, carrying eight feet all the way, 
I took the General up the river for a 
short distance m order to reconnoitre. 


We found mangrove swamps and very 
thick bush on both banks, and there ap- 
peared to be plenty of water for some 
distance 

Seeing no signs of any enemy, we re- 
turned on board at 5.30 p m., and steamed 
back to this anchorage. 

I left the “Encounter” behind^ to 
render any assistance Mr. Hughes might 
require, and I enclose a copy of Captain 
Bradshaw’s report of proceedings after I 
left him, which he forwarded to me on 
hi& return here next day. 

At 10.30 pm the arrival of the 
“Merlin” brought me news that those 
Commendah people, having been put 
across the Prah as they wished, had sud- 
denly discovered that the enemy num- 
bered 6,000 against their 600, and, 
consequently, the river being in their 
rear, they stood a great chance of being 
altogether annihilated, unless speedily 
conveyed back into their own country. 

I at once ordered the “Encounter” 
and “ Merlin ” to return to the assistance 
of these people, and a copy of the report 
I received from Captain Bradshaw on his 
return here this afternoon, is enclosed for 
their Lordships’ information 

I have conveyed to Captain Bradshaw 
my approval of the manner m which he 
has carried out this service 

I have, &c., 

W. N. Hewett. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty. 
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No. 2. 

To Commodore Hewett, 

H.M.8 . “ Encounter at Cape Coast Castle , 
Dec. 24, 1873. 

Sir, — I have the honour to report that 
at 8 a.m. to day I entered the Elver Prah 
for the purpose of carrying out the in- 
structions you gave me with reference to 
supporting the Commendah people m 
their contemplated attack on the Chamah 
and other hostile tribes settled near to 
them. 

The two cutters of Her Majesty’s ship 
under my command and the cutter of the 
“Merlin” having been manned and 
armed, they were taken m tow c hy the 
steam pinnaces of the “Encounter” and 
“ Active” (the latter having been left be- 
hind with me for this purpose), and with 
them I went on board the “Merlm,” 
anchored off the entrance of the river, 
but, not seeing anything of Sergeant 
Hughes or his men, I sent a message 
directing him to come to me at once X 
afterwards landed on the oast bank of 
the Prah, and at 8 30 a body of 300 men 
arrived 

These I immediately sent, with them 
arms and food, across to the other sido, 
m batches of twenty, employing my cut- 
ters, pulled by Kroomen, on this service 
Very few arrived after this first de- 
tachment until ten o’clock, when Sergeant 
Hughes, with another 300, completed our 
total number of 635 fighting men. all of 
whom were landed on the west side of 
the river by 10.30 am, and at 11 o’clock 
they marched on Chamah 

I then sent the cutters and one steam 
pinnace on board the “ Merlm ” for their 
dinners, and m the other pinnace I pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre the Prah. 

X ascended it a distance of four and a 
half miles, when, observing nothing of 
importance excepting a small village in 
rums (it having been burnt down on some 
previous occasion), and the navigation be- 
coming somewhat dangerous, I returned 
to the entrance and steamed across the 
bar, on which we touched lightly, owing 
to it being low water. 

By this time the town of Chamah was 
in a blaze, Sergeant Hughes having fired 
it. I steamed along the beach to the 
west of Chamah, and observed Hughes’s 
men engaging the enemy in skirmishing 
order. 

Shortly afterwards I returned on board 
the “ Encounter,” when a sharp skirmish 
was noticed to take place, resulting m 
the flight of the Chamah people 

The Commencjah men then quietly 
returned to their town j and, having 


nothing further to detain me, I weighed 
anchor at three o’clock this afternoon, 
and have the honour to report my arrival 
here at 5.50 p m. 

I directed the “Merlin” to jom your 
Broad Pendant to-morrow morning. 

I have, &c , 

Richard Bradshaw, Captain. 
Commodore W. N Hewett, V.C , 

Senior Officer. 


No 3. 

To Commodore Hewett. 

JEMS. “ Encounter Cape Coast Castle , 

* Dec. 26, 1873. 

Sir, — I have the honour inform 
you that I proceeded from the anchorage 
at 2 15 am. on the 25th mst., steaming 
slowly, and arrived at Chamah at 7 a.m. 
the same morning. I sent a canoe on 
shore to desire Sergeant Hughes to come 
on board immediately 

2 Sergeant Hughes came on board 
at 10 30 am, bringing with him the 
Principal Chief of the Commendah tribe 
He acquainted me that the "Wassail tribe 
having failed to form a junction with 
him, he was not strong enough to cope 
single-handed with the Chamahs , besides 
which he could get no food, and his am- 
munition was running short 

3 He had burnt and destroyed every- 
thing at Chamah, had taken fifty canoes, 
and he thought it better to recross the 
Prah and make his way to Tooguah, 
where he was ordered to he by the 28th 
inst I therefore directed him to get his 
men together as soon as possible, and 
march them to the spit at the Prah 
River, carrying their colours m the rear, 
m order that I might cover them, sup- 
posing the enemy should follow them up 
I ordered Lieutenant Lay to take the 
“Merlm” to her old position off the 
Prah. 

4. During this time we saw sharp 
skirmishing going on, the Chamahs at- 
tacking from the bush close to the town. 
They were, however, driven off, Sergeant 
Hughes’ party losing two men killed and 
three wounded, one of the latter having 
his right thumb blown off by the burst- 
ing of his gun. 

5. At 1.45 p m they began to mareh. 
I then sent one cutter, towed by steam 
pinnace, which, with the cutter of the 
“Merlm,” went into the Prah to take 
them across. By 4.30 pm they were all 
again on the eastern shore, when our 
boats returned to the ship. 

6. Mr. Essein, the interpreter, who 
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had been on shore, told me he heard that 
the village of Alboaddi was full of 
Chamahs, who had gone there, taking 
with them all their goods, on seeing the 
men-of-war anchor m the bay I, ac- 
cordingly, at 4 30 this morning, took my 
pinnace and cutter, with the “Merlin’s” 
cutter m tow, with the steam pinnace, 
and proceeded to Alboaddi Point, arriving 
just after daybreak. Commenced shell- 
ing the village with pinnace’s gun, the 
cutters throwing m rockets The prac- 
tice was excellent, nearly every shell 
bursting m the village , one went through 
the roof of a hut, and, bursting inside, 
blew the wall completely down. The 
rockets were thrown m with great pre- 
cision, and the village was in flames be- 
fore 7 a.m. As soon as it was well on 
fire I <$ ased firing, remaining off the 
point, throwing an occasional shell m to 
prevent the enemy coming back to try 
and extinguish the fire By 8 a.m. the 
whole village was m a blaze, and at 8.30 
it was a mass of smouldering ruins — not 
one house remained standing. X then, 
with the boats, returned to the ship. 

7. The officers m charge of the boats 
were — “ Encounter’s” pinnace, Lieutenant 
Evans ; “ Encounter’s ” ciftter, Lieutenant 
Lovendge, “Merlin’s” cutter, Lieutenant 
Day 

8. Mr Essein accompanied the boats, 
and was of much use m piloting us while 
it was dark, as the point is very rocky ; 
in fact, his services altogether have been 
very valuable since he embarked in the 
“Merlin,” and he has always shown a 
cheerful willingness in procuring or im- 
parting information. 

9 Having now substantially harassed 
our enemy the Chamahs, and as the Com- 
menclah people were again in their own 
country, there was no reason for my re- 
maining longer, especially as myKroomen, 
attached to the Naval Brigade, are to land 
this afternoon I consequently ordered 
the “Merlin” to accompany me and pro- 
ceed to Cape Coast Castle, and I now beg 
to report my arrival here at X 20 p m. 

10 I also beg to enclose herewith the -i 
necessary returns. 

I have, &c., 

R Bradshaw, Captain. 
Commodore Hewett, V.C , i 

H.M.S. “Active.” 

No. 4. 

To the Secretary or State for War. 

Head Quarters , Amoaful , Feb. 1. 

Sir, — According to the intention ex- 
pressed m my despatch of the 30th ult., 
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I yesterday attacked the enemy to the 
south of this town, and drove them with 
heavy loss from the position they had 
selected to fight upon, and where I now 
find that the King of Ashantee had been 
for some time collecting his army. 

My whole force, divided into four 
columns, as per margin, advanced along 
the mam road, preceded by the scouts, 
until the enemy were met at the village 
of Eggmassie, which was carried by a 
rush of the scouts at about 8am The 
front column then extended into the thick 
bush on each side of the road, which was 
cut and widened by labourers under tlio 
Royal Engineers, so as to admit of the 
advance of the guns. 

• A^ the leading column advanced 
northward the left column, according to 
orders previously issued, cut a path 
diagonally to the left front, with a view 
of protecting the left flank of the front 
column ; and as it moved along this path, 
the right column closing up, cut a path 
diagonally to the right, to protect the 
right flank, while the rear column ex- 
tended, so as to gam touch of the right 
and left columns which weie designed to 
follow the flanks of the front column, and, 
should it be outflanked, to face east and 
west outwards. My intention was to 
fight m tho form of a square, and so 
oppose the invariable flanking tactics of 
the enemy, which their superior numbers 
would probably allow them to carry out 
against any line which I could form. 

The front column, under Sir A Alison, 
found the enemy in great force beyond a 
swampy stream to the north of Egginassie 
(see sketch ), and suffered heavily in 
dislodging them. They were driven out 
by the steady advance of the Infantry, 
aided by the fiie of Rait’s guns The 
large numbers of dead Ashantees at this 
part of the field, and the numbers of tho 
42nd Highlanders here wounded, showed 
the stubborn resistance made by the 
enemy. The 42 nd Highlanders finally 
advanced and captured the town of 
Amoaful about noon, after being moro 
than four hours in action 

Meanwhile the left column, advancing 
under a heavy fire, by which Captain 
Buckle, R.E., was killed while urging on 
his labourers, occupied the crest of a hill, 
where the clearing was made, and the 
enemy driven away from this portion of 
their camp by an advance of the Naval 
Brigade and Russell’s Regiment. Colonel 
M‘Leod having cleared his front and 
having lost touch of the left of the front 
column, now cut his way m a north- 
easterly direction and came into the mam 
road m rear of th^ Highlanders, about 
the same hour that the advance occupied 
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Amoaful. I protected his loft rear by a I 
detachment of the Bifie Brigade , our left 
Sank was now apparently clear of tlie 
enemy. 

On the right Lieutenant-Colonel Wood 
was met by a fire which prevented the 
advance of his column for more than a 
very short distance into the bush ; conse- 
quently, when the front column took 
Amoaful, it would havo become detached 
from the right column, but that commu- 
nication was kept up along tlie mam road 
by two companies of the 42nd the Head- 
Quarters and Detachment 23rd, and a 
company of the Bifie Brigade Long after 
Amoaful was taken the Ashantees kept 
up a heavy fire on the right of the mam 
road, and these troops lay down and .-re- 
plied to it, repelling the enemy, but not 
without loss 

Up to 1.30 p m, the enemy kept up a 
very heavy fire on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wood’s column, whose right was extended 
into the bush, east of the village of Eg- 
ginassio. But they made no progress, 
and soon after half-past one an advance 
of the Kossoos and Bonny men of Wood’s 
Begiment drove them away, clearing the 
flank of the Naval Brigade, and enabling 
them to complete the discomfiture of the 
enemy on this Hank, By 1.45 p m firing 
had ceased. 

At this time heavy firing was heard 
in the rear, and I learnt that another 
body of the enemy had attacked my 
entrenched post at Quarman. I sent 
back part of the Bifie Brigade , but the 
attack was continued till nightfall, though 
of course repulsed. Shortly before dark 
a large convoy of baggage, which had 
been parked at Insarfu during the action, 
and was now ordered on, was fired upon, 
though accompanied by a large escort 
A number of carriers threw down their 
loads and ran away, and had it not been 
for the great exertions of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colley, whom I have placed m 
charge of my line of communications, 
and who recovered much of the baggage 
during the night, more serious conse- 
quences might have ensued than the loss 
of a few loads which occurred. On learn- 
ing of this affair I took immediate steps 
for clearing my line of communications, 
and brought m large convoys this morn- 
ing, m perfect safety, to Amoaful The 
officers commanding the columns as above 
named performed their difficult tasks 
most excellently, and were efficiently 
aided by their staff. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Evelyn Wood, Y.C., was wounded while 
at the head of his troops. 

Nothing could have exceeded the ad- 


mirable conduct of the 42nd Highlanders, 
on whom fell the hardest share of the 
work. As Colonel M’Leod was m com- 
mand of the left column, this regiment 
was led by Major Macpherson, who was 
twice wounded. The two wings of the 
Naval Brigade, under command of Cap- 
tain Grubbe, B.N. (severely wounded), 
and Commander Luxmore, BN.; the 
Head-Quarters and Detachment of the 
2nd Battalion 23rd Boyal Welsh Eusiliers, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Mostyn; the 
2nd Battalion Bifie Brigade, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Warren; Wood’s Begi- 
ment, under Captain Eurse (42nd High- 
landers) ; Bussell’s Begiment, under 
Major Bussell (13th Hussars), and the 
scouts under Lieutenant Lord Gifford 
(24th Begiment), all behaved steadily 
and coolly under the trying conations of 
a fight m dense bush. Sir^A Alison 
has brought the valuable sorVices of Cap- 
tain Bait and his Artillery specially to 
my notice; and Major Home, command- 
ing Boyal Engineers, led the advanced 
working party of the front column, being 
slightly wounded in so doing. 

Commodore Hewett, VC, BN, was 
present with me during the action, and 
placed his selvices at my disposal. I 
j received every possible assistance from 
him, and from the following officers of 
my staff — Colonel Greaves, Chief of the 
Staff, Major Baker, 18th Begiment, 
Assistant-Adjntant-General , Captain H. 
Brackenbury, B A , Assistant Military 
Secretary, Captain Buller, 60th Bifles, 
D A Q M.G , Lieutenant Bolfe, B N., 
Naval ADC, Lieutenant the Honour- 
able H Wood, 10th Hussars, A.D.O.; 
Lieutenant Maurice, B A , Private Secre- 
tary. 

The arrangements for the wounded 
by Surgeon-Major M’Kinnon, C B , Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer, were excellent, and 
I regret that the enclosed return of 
casualties shows that his duties were not 
kght 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers 
of an enemy in thick bush, still* more 
difficult to estimate their loss, but the 
Ashantees opposed to us must have num- 
bered many thousands , and, as we have 
buried about 150 corpses beside the 
mam road only, and as the enemy ran 
great risks to carry off their dead, their 
loss in killed and wounded must have 
been very heavy. 

I intend to-day to attack Becquah, 
which the scouts report occupied by the 
enemy. 

I have, &c , 

G J. Wolseley, Major-General, 
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Despatches from the Gold Coast 


Ko 5. 

To the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

Head Quarters Camp, Agimama, 
Feb, 2. 

My Lord,— Your Lordship is aware 
that on the 23rd ult I received from the 
King of Ashantee a letter couched m 
terms of unconditional surrender The 
King had, with great art and care, suc- 
ceeded m impressing upon the white pri- 
soners, whom he at the same time restored 
to liberty, a conviction of his entire ina- 
bility to fight again, and of his entire 
determination not to do so 

I should trouble your Lordship unne- 
cessarily if I detailed all thS minute cir- 
cumstances which were contrived for the 
deception of these gentlemen I was re- 
solved not, under any circumstances, to 
concede time, which might be used for 
hostile preparation against us, until I 
had substantial guarantees of the fidelity 
of the King in my hands. 

But, taking into consideration the re- 
storation of the white prisoners and the 
evidence supplied by them, I made up 
my mmd that, while it was obviously 
necessary not in any way to place my- 
self m the King’s power, I should not be 
justified in pressing him too closely, or 
m assuming an intention of treachery on 
his part. I felt, therefore, that tho news 
was of so much importance that your 
Lordship would wish to receive it by the 
most rapid means possible, and, as you 
are aware, I arranged with Commodore 
Howett for the despatch of the “ Sarma- 
tian,” m order to communicate this intel- 
ligence. At the same time, as it hap- 
pened that a few days were required for 
the accumulation of stores, I was able, 
without risking any delay m the general 
progress of operations, to make an effort 
to conciliate the King by promising to 
move slowly during that time. 

I must frankly confess, my Lord, that 
in so far as I have allowed myself for an 
instanr to suppose that an Ashantee mo- 
narch’s most solemn promise had the 
smallest value, I was hopelessly in error. 
I have had ample reason to congratulate 
myself that I did not allow my military 
movements to be affected by anything of 
tho kind. 

The whole negotiation was one trea- 
cherous plot on the part of the King, in- 
tended to give him time to collect his 
army, and to lure us to the destruction 
which he still firmly believed he was able 
to inflict upon us. 

# He had ingeniously contrived to dis- 
miss the captives before the army had 


fairly arrived at its destination, and he 
hoped to convince me by the distinct evi- 
dence which they were able to supply, 
that no military t force whatever lay be- 
tween me and Coomassie But while he 
was assuring the captives that, even if I 
entered Coomassie and stood m the mar- 
ket-place, he would not resist me, he was 
preparing a place for his army from which 
he hoped to surprise me on the march 
For this purpose he was gathering his 
army from all sides upon a position of 
considerable military strength near Amoa- 
ful, a village some eighteen miles from 
Coomassie 

Fortunately my intelligence depart- 
ment, aided by the information obtained 
ffo$i Mr. Lawson’s boy, sent down with 
envoys* and the significant hint supplied 
by Mr. Lawson himself, furnished me 
with information as to the gathering of 
the army soon after it took place I there- 
fore, as stated in my letter accompany- 
ing the despatch of Jan. 26, moved to 
attack Amoaful, and after a most severe 
contest, during which the resistance of tho 
Ashantees, thanks largely to the impene- 
trable character of the bush, was of a 
kind altogether more serious than I could 
have believed possible, I drove them 
from all their positions, and inflicted on 
them a complete defeat with very serious 
loss. 

Tho King’s plan, however, must have 
been long and most carefully prepared, 
for at the same time that the opposition 
to our advance became pronounced, a 
persistent series of guerilla attacks was 
dnocted upon a very considerable portion 
of our line of communications This is still 
continued, thongh the strength of our 
posts and the arrangements which I have 
been able to make for the general secu- 
rity of our line have so reduced the effect 
as to render this merely inconvenient 

On Feb 1 I directed a force under 
the orders of Sir Archibald Alison, to 
attack and destroy Baqna, a town of con- 
siderable size, a mile to the west of Amoa- 
ful. This was indispensable to the se- 
curity of our advance, as we find that 
unless we either hold or destroy a village 
which we have once attacked, the Ashan- 
tees believe that we have been unable to 
hold it, and return to threaten our move- 
ments. 

The complete success of this operation 
enabled me to-day to follow with all my 
available force in rear of the retreating 
army. 

A slight and very timid resistance has 
been opposed to the advancing troops, 
The enemy, though at some points m 
considerable numbers, has everywhere 
fled before us, 
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I to morrow again advance, and un- 
less the resistance is more considerable 
than any present indications lead me to 
expect, X fully hope before nightfall to 
enter Coomassie. — I have, &c., 

G\ J WOLSELEV, 
Major-General and Administrator, 
Gold Coast. 


No. 6. 

To the Secretary of State for War. 

Coomassie, Feb . 5 

Sir, — According to the intention ex- 
pressed in my despatch which I had ^he 
honour of addressing to you on Che 1st 
inst , I on that day attacked Becquah, 
about a mile to the vest of Amoaful 
The operation was successfully carried 
out under the command of Brigadier- 
General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart , C B, 
The forces engaged were as per margin,* 
and the casualties are shown m the en- 
closed statement. 

On the day following I moved forward 
to Agemmum, the enemy disputing every 
mile of ground. There I established a 
fortified post, where I left all my tents 
and baggage. 

On the 3rd mst. I moved forward again, 
the enemy m great force opposing our 
advance and hanging round our flanks 
While on the march I received a letter 
from the King, begging me to halt, and 
saying he would consent to my terms I 
replied that he had so deceived me before 
that I could not trust him, but to prove 
how anxious I was for peace, I would 
halt for the night on the Ordah River, 
and would not advance beyond it with all 
my force until the following morning, if 
he would send to me at once his mother 
and brother as hostages 

During the night I had a bridge con- 
structed over the river, and gave the 
enemy nearly two hours of daylight the 
following morning (4th) before I crossed 
the river. 

The advance guard, under the com- 
mand of Col. M‘Leod, 42nd Highlanders, 
was brought to a standstill shortly after 
the advance began, and a general action 
soon developed itself, lasting for more 
than six hours. The enemy did not, how- 
ever, fight with the same courage as at 


* Royal Naval Brigade , head quarters 
and detachment, 23d Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liers ; 42nd Highlanders , Russell’s Regi- 
ment; Bait’s Artillery — one 7-pounder 
gun and one rocket detachment, Royal 
Eng. Detachment. 


Amoaful, for although their resistance 
was most determined, their fire was wild, 
and they did not generally attack us at 
such closo quarters as m the former 
action. 

The village of Ordahsu having been 
carried by the Rifle Brigade at nine 
o’clock, I massed all my force there, 
having previously passod all the reserve 
ammunition, field hospitals, and supplies, 
through the troops, who held the road 
between the river and the village, a dis- 
tance of about a mile. The enemy then 
attacked the village with large numbers 
from all sides, and for some hours wo 
could make no progress, but steadily held 
our ground The 42nd Highlanders being 
then sent tp the front, advanced with 
pipes playing, and carried the enemy’s 
position to the north of the village m 
most gallant style, Capt Bait’s Artillery 
doing most effective service m covering 
the attack, which was led by Col, M'Leod. 

After some further fighting on the 
front line, a panic seems to have seized 
the enemy, who fled along the road to 
Coomassie in complete rout Although 
the columns they had detailed to assault 
our flanks and rear continued for some 
time afterwards to make partial attacks 
upon the village, wo followed close upon 
the enemy’s heels into Coomassie The 
town was still occupied by large numbers 
of armed men, who did not attempt to 
resist The King had fled no one knew 
whither Our troops had undergone a 
most fatiguing day’s work, no water fit 
for drinking having been obtained during 
the action or the subsequent advance, and 
the previous night’s rest having been 
broken by a tornado, which drenched our 
bivouac It was nearly six o’clock when 
the troops formed up in the mam street 
of Coomassie, and gave three hearty cheers 
for the Queen. 

Since my arrival hero last night I 
have sent several messengers to the Kmg, 
and used every possible effort to induce 
him to come m and make peace Should 
he refuse my offers, I shall destroy his 
palace and his capital, and march with- 
out a clay’s delay to the coast 

I avail myself of this halt in Coo- 
massie, the goal of our military enter- 
prise, to bring before you the names of 
those officers who have rendered signal 
service in the operations so far included. 

It has seldom been a general’s good 
fortune to be assisted by a staff so tho- 
roughly efficient m all its branches as 
has been that body of carefully selected 
officers forming the staff of this expedi- 
tion 

To my personal staff I am deeply in- 
debted for the manner in which they 
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have performed their duties. Captain H | 
Brackenbury, my assistant military secre- I 
tary, a highly educated officer, has shown 
much practical ability m the field, and 
only requires opportunity for the deve- 
lopment of great military talents 

Lieutenant Maurice, R A , my private 
secretary, has carried on my correspon- 
dence with the Colonial Office, and I have 
brought his name to the notice of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies Both 
Capt. Braekenbury and Lieut Maurice 
have been -with me from the first, and 
have worked mdefatigably 

Of Colonel McNeill, who was my chief 
of the staff at the beginning of the war, 

I have already given my opinion in a 
previous despatch His severe wound, 
received in our first fight, deprived me 
of his valuable services His soldierlike 
qualities, his powers of mind and body, 
render him an invaluable assistant to 
any general commanding a force From 
the elate of his being wounded m October 
until Dec 17, the duties of chief of the 
staff were ably carried out to my entire 
satisfaction by Major Baker, the assist- 
ant adjutant-general, to whose untiring 
energy I owe much of the success that 
has attended all our operations In my 
opinion he possesses every quality that 
is valuable in a staff officer 

Colonel Greaves assumed the duties of 
chief of the staff on Dee 17 His great 
knowledge of the army, his experience as 
a staff officer, the, zeal and ability he 
brings to bear upon his work, mark him 
out as eminently qualified for the post he 
occupied He has rendered me the most 
valuable service 

The topographical work was w T ell 
carried out under Captain Huy she, 
D A.Q, M G , whose death at Prahsu on 
Dec 19, deprived Her Majesty of a gal- 
lant soldier The surveys were made by 
him, assisted by Captain Buller, 60th 
Rifles, Lieutenant A F. Hart, 31st Regi- 
ment, and other officers Lieutenant Hart 
made nearly all the surveys north of the 
Rive* Prah. 

The duties of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment were most efficiently performed by 
Captain Buller, D A & M.G He is an 
excellent staff officer, and I am much in- 
debted to him for the information of the 
enemy’s doings that he supplied me with 
through the war The extensive know- 
ledge he acquired of the nativo tribes, 
both m Ashantee and in the territories 
allied to us, was invaluable to me m my 
dealings with the kings and chiefs 

The medical arrangements for the 
war were made by Deputy Surgeon-Gene- 
ral Home, V.C., C B. I have m a pre- 
vious despatch recorded my high appre- 


ciation of the ability and energy with 
which he carried out his duty up to the 
date of his being invalided, and of the 
efficient manner m which he prepared 
for the medical requirements of the troops 
in the advance upon Coomassie The or- 
ganisation planned by him was -well car- 
ried out by Surgeon-Major Mackmnon, 

C B , who joined me on the march at 
Acrofoomu, and who has since continued 
to perform the duties of principal medi- 
cal officer to my entire satisfaction. Of 
the medical officei s employed I wish spe- 
cially to bring to your notice the services 
of Surgeons-Major Woolfreys, Mosse, 
Waters, Jackson, and Turton, and Staff- 
Surgeon Irwin, RN , also of Surgeon 
G*W t M‘Nalty, who has had charge of 
the head-quarter staff since we left Cape 
Coast Castle on our march to Coomassie, 
The Control arrangements have been 
energetically earned out by Deputy-Con- 
troller Irvine, C.M G., with his usual 
zeal I cannot award him higher praise 
than by saying that the men wero well 
fed, and their wants carefully provided 
for throughout the campaign. The trans- 
port, that at one time caused me serious 
anxiety, was effectually organised by 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Colley, 2nd 
Queon’s Regiment. He was assisted by 
twenty- two Special Sendee officers and 
six officers of the Control Department It 
was a happy circumstance that placed at 
my disposal the services of an officer of 
such well-known ability as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Colley His great talent for or- 
ganisation soon placed the transport on 
a satisfactory footing To him I con- 
fided sole charge of the line of communi- 
cations In a war like this it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the officer in com- 
mand of the transpoit should also have 
charge of the line of communications It 
was, therefore, necessary that these two 
most important duties should be dis- 
charged by a combatant officer. 

Among the officers of the Control 
Department, all of whom have worked 
with much energy, I would wish espe- 
cially to mention Commissary O’Connor 
and Deputy-Commissary Ravenscroft 

Throughout the second phase of the 
war I have received every possible assist- 
ance from Commodore Hewett, V.C., com- 
manding the squadron on the African 
station, who accompanied me on the 
march to Coomassie I have had to make 
incessant calls upon him for naval ser- 
vices, and m every instance my requests 
have been complied with He kindly 
placed at my disposal a naval . brigade, 
j consisting of 17 officers and 265 selected 
I men, whose services have been of the 
| greatest value, and who all have fought 
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throughout On? campaign with the dash- 
ing courage for which Her Majesty’s sea- 
men and Marines are so celebrated 
“When my transport difficulties were great- 
est, Commodore Hewett helped me most, 
materially by supplying Kroomen to act 
as earners, and he allowed no regulations 
to stand m the way of his exertions to 
secure the ultimate success of this war, 
m which he and those under Ms com- 
mand hare played a prominent part. 

Captain Bait has been the officer com- 
manding the Eoyal Artillery throughout 
both phases of this war He organised 
a Houssa battery m a most able manner 
The officers, English non-commissioned 
officers, and gunners attached to it, worked 
indefatigably. In all the actions? ahd 
skirmishes the gun and rocket fire has 
been most effective, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the ground on which we 
fought. I consider Captain Bait to be 
one of the best soldiers I have ever served 
with. 

In this force, where every white man 
has had work, and where, especially pre- 
vious to the arrival of the English troops, 
all the selected officers that I brought 
out with me were untiring m their exer- 
tions, Major Home, the commanding 
Eoyal Engineer, has had his full share 
of hard w r ork, and most admirably has 
he performed it. Hutting the troops, 
constructing fortified posts, making a road 
practicable for all arms up to withm a 
few hundred yards of the position where 
the enemy fought their first battlo m 
their own territory, bridging the Biver 
Prah, an obstacle of considerable magni- 
tude, and subsequently the Rn er Ordah 
also, besides a large number of smaller 
streams and rivers — the Eoyal Engineers, 
under Major Home, E.E., have worked with 
the zeal for which their corps has always 
been conspicuous, and I cannot sufficiently 
thank him for the manner in which he 
has carried out the numerous and ar- 
duous duties that have devolved upon 
him. 

Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Ali- 
son, Bart , C B , commanding the Euro- 
pean Brigade, has lender ed me every pos- 
sible assistance, and has carried out his 
orders to my entire satisfaction. He has 
brought to my notice the valuable assist- 
ance he has received from his bngade- 
major, Captain Robinson, Rifle Brigade, 
and his aides de-camp, Captain Russell, 
12th Lancers, and Lieutenant Fitzgerald, 
Rifle Brigade 

Colonel M‘Leod, C.B., 42nd High- 
landers, commanded the advanced guard 
during the march from the Adansi Hills to 
Coomasssie, conducting his operations 
with cool gallantry in the most skilful 
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manner. The forcing of all positions 
occupied by the enemy m our front de- 
volved npon him, and I consider myself 
fortunate m having had so able an officer 
to select for that very trying duty 

Colonel M‘Leod has brought specially 
to my notice the names of his acting staff 
officers, Captain Earquharson, V.C , and 
Lieutenant Wauchope, both of the 42nd 
Highlanders, the latter of whom was, I 
regret to say, twice wounded 

The officers commanding English corps 
were Captain Grubbe, R N , ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mostyn, 2nd battalion 23rd Royal 
W elsh Fusiliers , Major Macpherson, 42nd 
Highlanders, and subsequently, when that 
officer w r as wounded, Major Scott, of the 
same regiment, and Lieutenant- Colonel 
Warren, 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, to 
all of whom my thanks are due. 9 

The two native regiments raised on 
the Coast were commanded throughout 
the war by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. E. Wood, Y.C , 90th Light Infantry, 
and Brevet Major B C. Russell, 13th 
Hussars Both these officers have upon 
many occasions been placed in very diffi- 
cult positions, requiring the exercise of 
high military qualities, and have invari- 
ably carried out their very arduous and 
trying duties most efficiently I take the 
liberty of bringing to your especial no- 
tice, as those upon whom the brunt of 
this war has fallen, these and the other 
combatant officers named below who ori- 
ginally came out with me, or followed by 
the first mail steamer 

Personal Staff — Captain H Bracken- 
bury, R A., assistant military secretary. 

General Staff — Colonel McHeill, V C , 
C M G , colonel on the staff, severely 
wounded. Major T. D Baker, 18th 
Royal Irish, assistant- adjutant-general. 
Captain R H, Buffer, 60th Rifles, de- 
puty - assistant - quartermaster - general, 
wounded. Major R Home, RE,, com- 
manding Royal Engineers, wounded. 
Captain A. J. Bait, R.A., commanding 
Royal Artillery 

Special Service — Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. E Wood, VC., 90th LI., 
wounded. Brevet Major B. C Russell, 
13th Hussars Captain G. A. Furze, 
42nd Highlanders Captain A. A. God- 
win, 103rd Royal Bombay Fusiliers, 
severely wounded. Captain C J Brom- 
head, 24tli Regiment Captain R Gor- 
don, 93rd Highlanders (invalided) 
Lieutenant A. Saunders, RA, Lieu- 
tenant R 0 Richmond, 50th Queen’s 
Own. Lieutenant H F. S. Bolton, 1st 
W J Regiment. Lieutenant J F. Mau- 
rice, RA Lieutenant E R, P Wood- 
gate, 4th King’s Own. Lieutenant E. F. 
Lord Gifford, 24th Regiment* wounded s 
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Lieutenant W. T. Looner, 8th King’s 
Lieutenant A F Hart, 31st Regiment, 
wounded. Lieutenant J. W Graves, 18th 
Royal Irish Lieutenant M. 8. Bell, R E. 
Lieutenant G. E Mann, R E . Also 
Captain Gordon, 84th Regiment, who 
was on this coast before my arrival. 

Of the original party of thirty, four 
officers named m the margin * have been 
killed m action, three have died from 
the effects of climate, and seven of the 
remainder have been wounded 

I beg to bring to your special notice 
the bearer of this despatch, Lieutenant 
Hon, H. Wood, 10th Hussars, my aide-de- 
camp, who has rendered me valuable 
services throughout the campaign. — I 
have, &c., 

G J, Wolseley, Major-General. 


No 7 

Agemmum , Feb 7. 

Sir, — On the 5th instant I had the 
honour to address you from Coomassie, 
and to inform you that if the King re- 
fused to come m I should destroy his 
capital I now regret to have to report 
that all my efforts to induce him to come 
himself, or send a Prince of the Royal 
blood to treat with me, failed, and that 
the King only continued that policy of 
falsehood and deception which have 
marked all his dealings with me. Mes- 
sengers who arrived throughout Feb 5 
were abusing the liberty which I allowed 
them by carrying off arms and ammuni- 
tion from the town, and on the evening 
of that day I decided upon withdrawing 
my troops and destroying Coomassie. 

My decision to withdraw immediately 
was strengthened by the fact that tor- 
nadoes appeared to have set in, and that 
the passage of the rivers m my rear 
might be rendered more difficult by 
delay. 

I had in the morning sent off all the 
wounded who were unable to march 
under escort of Wood’s and Russell’s 
regiment and a company of the Rifle 
Brigade, and I now issued orders for 
an advance, on the morning of the 6th, 
of all the remaining troops, beyond Coo- 


* Killed m action. — Lioutonant E. 
Wilmot, Royal Artillery ; Lieutenant 
Eyre, 90th Light Infantry ; Captain Nicol, 
Hants Militia, Captain Buckle, Royal 
Engineers Lied of effects of climate — 
Lieutenant Honorable A Chartens, aide- 
de-camp ; Captain Huyshe, deputy-assist- 
ant - quartermaster - general , Lieutenant 
E. H. Townshend, 16th Regiment. 
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massie, the dispositions being such that, 
on the facing about of the column, all 
would be m order for the homeward 
march Prize agents were appointed, 
and the most valuable articles left m 
the palace packed up, the King having 
evidently removed or concealed his trea- 
sure A party of Royal Engineers was 
engaged during the night mining the 
palace 

Early on the 6th our homeward move- 
ments commenced, headed by the Naval 
Brigade, and covered by a rear-guard of 
the 42nd Highlanders, which did not 
retire till the town had been set on fire 
m every quarter, and the mines m the 
palace fired A tornado had raged during 
the* previous day and night, but the de- 
struction of the town by fire was com- 
plete 

In the despatch which I addressed to 
you on Oct. 13 last, asking for English 
troops to be sent out to enable me to 
accomplish my mission, I stated that 
that mission — to ensure a lasting peace 
with the Ashantee kingdom — could only 
be fulfilled m one way — by defeating the 
Ashantee army, by pursuing it, if neces- 
sary, to the capital of the Ashantee 
kingdom, and by so showing to the King 
and all those chiefs who urged him on to 
war that the arm of Her Majesty is 
powerful to punish her enemies even in 
the very heart of their own country. 

That mission I conceive I have now 
fulfilled by the aid of the troops which 
Her Majesty’s Government confided to 
me for its accomplishment. Yet I can 
truly state that no means were left un- 
tried by me to bring about a peaceable 
solution of the campaign. Up to the 
last hour I left the King’s palace un- 
touched, m hopes that he would return. 
The troops refrained with the most ad- 
mirable self-control from spoliation or 
plunder , and they left the capital of this 
kingdom, so famed for its gold, without 
carrying away as plunder one article of 
value 

All the troops have now reached or 
passed this point The return march 
was not made without difficulty. The 
streams and rivers had become so swollen 
from the effect of the tornadoes of the 
last few days, that the shallow swamps 
had become waist deep, and the water m 
the River Ordah had yesterday submeiged 
the bridge constructed on the night of 
Feb 3, and was still rising when the 
troops passed the river But the convoys 
were all taken over in safety, and the 
men of the Rifle Brigade and 42nd 
Regiment, before whose arrival the bridge 
had commenced to gye way, undressed, 
passed their clothes over the heads of 
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natives, and themselves forded the stream, 
in one part fully five feet deep 

I shall continue my homeward march 
to-morrow by as rapid stages as the 
nature of the country will allow, and 
■with every military precaution. 

I have, &c^ 

G. J, Wolseley, Major-General. 


No 8. 

Agemmum , Feb. 7. 

Sir, — In my despatch of this day’s 
date I have given you the latest informa- 
tion as to the movements of the column 
under my immediate command. 

As regards the three other columns 
last mentioned m my despatch of Jan 
30, 1 have the honour to inform you that 
I have no news of Captain Glover since 
that date All Captain Butler’s force of 
Akims deserted him without warning or 
reason, and he has returned south of the 
River Prah, while Captain Moore has 
arrived m this camp, stating that Cap- 
tain Dalrymple has utterly failed to in- 
duce any men to cross the Ashantee fron- 
tier, and is himself on the road to my 
head-quarters. 

I have, &c , 

G J. 'Wolseley, Major-General. 


No. 9 

Camp, Amoaful , Feb 8. 

Sir, — I had scarcely sent off my de- 
spatches yesterday when Captain Butler, 
half-pay, 69th Regiment, arrived m my 
camp, and, as his mission to the Western 
Akims is now completely closed, I feel it 
my duty to bring at once to your notice 
the admirable manner in which he has 
conducted a most trying and difficult 
task. 

That Captain Butler failed in his effort 
to lead a force of Akims to Coomasie is 
not his fault, but is solely due to the in- 
eradicable cowardice and sloth of the 
people with whom he had to deal In the 
face of great difficulties he succeeded in 
raising a force of Akims and leading 
them across the Prah. Although they 
deserted him at the very time when a 
junction with me was within their reach, 
these troops did, by their partial advance, 
effect that diversion which was the ob- 
ject of Captain Butler’s labours —drawing 
off from opposition to the column under 
my immediate command the whole fight- 
ing force of Kokofoo, one of the six great 
tributary principalities of the Ashantee 
kingdom. 


The high opinion of Captain Butler, 
which caused me to give him an indepen- 
dent command, is strengthened by his 
conduct in this war , and I beg to recom- 
mend him especially to your notice as an 
officer of great ability, of romarkably 
ready resources, and of untiring powers 
of action 

Captain Dalrymple, 88th Poot, has 
also worked mdefatigably under most dis- 
heartening conditions. He, too, has been 
vanquished by the ms inertia of the 
people among whom his task lay. But 
he, like Captain Butler, has rendered me 
real service, for the Becquah fighting 
men were drawn off to meet an attack 
from the Wassaw frontier, which Captain 
Dalryrople’s movements led them to ex- 
pect. I beg to recommend Captain Dal- 
rymple to your favourable notice 

I have to-day received further de- 
spatches from Captain Glover. He writes 
last from Odumassie, on the 28th ult, 
being then one march advanced from 
Obogo, whence he dated on the 17th ult , 
and about twenty miles, according to his 
estimate, from Juabm or Coomassie. 
Copies of his despatches are sent to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies He 
had with him* all his Houssas and Yoru- 
bas, and 700 Akims, and was expecting 
immediate reinforcements of Aquapims 
and Croboes. I have sent him orders to 
fall back behind the River Prah, and 
though I regret that he is not likely, 
owing to difficulties of communication, to 
receive these instructions for some time, 
he should meanwhile, with the force at 
his command, be quite able to hold his 
own against very superior numbers of the 
enemy. I reserve further remarks till 
Captain Glover’s mission is concluded. 

I have, &c.,^ 

G. Wotseley, Major-General. 


No 10 

To the Secretary of State «or the 
Colonies. 

Camp, Agiamum , Feb. 7. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to re- 
port that, immediately after the despatch 
from this station of my last letter on the 
3rd instant I forwarded a flying column, 
taking with me five days’ provisions, and 
marched upon Coomassie The enemy’s 
resistance on Pel). 3 was considerable, 
very large numbers being in our front. 
I halted on the River Ordah. 

During the course of the day’s inarch 
I received from the King a letter, of 
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which I enclose a copy, with a letter 
from Mr. Dawson, also enclosed, and re- 
turned at once the enclosed reply 

On Feb 4 I advanced again at day- 
break The enemy had occupied a posi- 
tion of considerable strength near the 
village of Ordahsu This they held 
against ns fiom about seven till a quarter 
to two, when they yielded, and on my 
advance guard, under Colonel McLeod, 
being pushed on against them, broke and 
fled m all directions, leaving behind 
strewed along the road the chiefs’ um- 
brellas and chairs, &c, and the food 
which had been carried with the army. 

In the course of this day’s march I 
received from Mr. Dawson two letters, of 
which I enclose copies. I ordered that 
the troops should be pushed on at once 
No opposition was offered to our entry 
into the t«wn We occupied the town 
Mr Dawson was met, at full liberty, 
walking m the streets. 

I immediately issued stringent orders 
for the protection of the inhabitants and 
the safety of the town. But night fell 
almost immediately after our entry, and 
m the darkness it was impossible to pre- 
vent some of the numerous camp followers 
from pillaging The Fantee prisoners 
had also been released, and m all pro- 
bability were largely engaged m the 
same pursuit The result was the out- 
break of many fires Captain Baker, in- 
spector-general of the police, and several 
officers were engaged nearly all night m 
the suppression of the pillaging and m 
putting out the fires One policeman 
taken m the act was hung 

I endeavoured, immediately on my 
arrival, to communicate with the King 
through Mr Dawson, and through every 
channel that appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity A chief having come into Coo- 
massie who was said to be sent by the 
King, I saw him myself, and impressed 
upon him my wish to spare the town, and 
my desire to impose on the Kmg no 
severer conditions than those he had 
already accepted. 

Moreover, I told this man, that now 
that I had shown the power of England, 
I was ready, if the King would make 
peace at once, to accept a small indem- 
nity, and not to exact the half I had 
previously required to be paid in ready 
money. 

Other messengers were obtained who 
undertook to reach the King. To these 
I entrusted the letter dated Goomassie, 
Feb. 5, 1874. 

All was, however, of no avail The 
men whom I endeavoured to employ as 
messengers, and who came avowedly as 
envoys of the King, were found treache- 


rously removing powder and gold-dust 
from the houses 

The whole scheme of Ashanfcee politics 
is so based upon treachery that the Kmg 
does not either understand any other 
form of negotiation, or believe it possible 
that others can have honest intentions 
Under these circumstances, my lord, it 
became clear that a treaty would be as 
valueless to us as it was difficult to ob- 
tain Nothing remained but to leave 
such a mark of our power to punish as 
should deter from future aggression a 
nation whom treaties do not bind. 

I have done all I could to avoid the 
necessity, but it was forced upon me. I 
gave orders for the destruction of the 
palaeg and the burning of the city I 
had at due time also contemplated the 
destruction of the Bantoma, where the 
sacred ashes of former kings are en- 
tombed, but this would have involved a 
delay of some hours Very heavy ram 
had fallen I feared that the streams 
might have risen m my rear sufficiently 
to seriously delay my march I con- 
sidered it better, therefore, not to risk 
further the health of the troops, the wet 
weather having already threatened se- 
riously to affect it. 

The demolition of the place was com- 
plete. From all that I can gather I be- 
lieve that the result will be such a dimi- 
nution m the prestige and military power 
of the Ashantee Monarch as may result 
m the break-up of the kingdom altogether 
This I had been anxious to avoid, because 
it seems impossible to foresee what Power 
can take this nation’s place among the 
feeble races of this coast I certainly 
believe that your lordship may be well 
convinced that no more utterly atrocious 
Government than that which has thus, 
perhaps, fallen ever existed on the face 
of the earth. Their capital was a charnel- 
house, their religion a combination of 
cruelty and treachery, their policy the 
natural outcome of their religion. I can- 
not think that, whatever may he the final 
fate of the people of this country, the 
absolute annihilation of such a rule, 
should it occur, would he a subject for 
xmmixed regret. 

In any case, my lord, I believe that 
the mam object of my expedition has 
been perfectly secured. The territories 
of the Gold Coast will not again be 
troubled by the warlike ambition of this 
restless Power. I may add that the flag 
of England from this moment will be 
received throughout Western Africa with 
respectful awe, a treatment which has 
been of late years by no means its in- 
variable fate among the savage tribes of 
this region. • 


p 
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Tlie troops are now on their march 
homewards, and will embark for England 
immediately on reaching Cape Coast 
As the mission entrusted Ito me has 
now, I may say, been brought to an 
end, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity for bringing to your lordship's 
most favourable notice the valuable ser- 
vices rendered to me throughout the war 
by Lieutenant Maurice, R A , my private 
secretary I would also take the liberty 
of mentioning the name of Captain Lan- 
yon, 2nd West India Regiment, who for 
some time performed the duties of colonial 
secretary, and whose knowledge of colonial 
duties and legulations were of great ser- 
vice to me since my arrival m this 
country ^ 

The police duties m connection with 
the recent military operations have been 
most effectively pei formed by Captain 
Baker, inspector-general of police He 
has rendered the force under my command 
most valuable service, and his zeal and 
energy mark him out as peculiarly suited 
for the post he occupies 

My aide -do camp, Lieutenant the Hon 
H L. Wood, 10th Hussars, who is the 
bearer of this despatch, I have the honour 
to recommend to your lordship’s favour- 
able notice. 

I have, &c , j 

G. J WOLSELEY, 

Major-General and Administrator, 
Gold Coast 


The following is the correspondence 
which took place between Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and King Koffee’s ministers 
and Mr. J. Dawson «■ — 

No. 1 

Coomassie , Feb. 4, 1874 

My good Pbiend, — I beg to write 
this to acquaint your Excellency that I 
am willing to meet your Excellency’s de- 
mands, but only your Excellency’s very 
rapid movement puts me into confusion 
Regarding the hostages and the money, 
if your Excellency would allow me, I 
beg that you will let us do it m the 
same as late Governor Maclean did, 
because my old mother and brother are 
my both counsellors and helpers m every 
way. I acknowledge the wrong done by 
Ammankwatea, and he will surely be 
punished by making to pay the sum your 
Excellency demands. About the prison- 
ers: fearing that some may be excited 
and hurt himself, I have put them all m 
iron, and as soon as your Excellency stay 
to give the time l will send them all. 
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J W. Dawson, your messenger, begs 
to add a few words of his 

Your Excellency will to listen your 
humble servant’s entreaty now to stay a 
few days where your Excellency has 
reached with the forces, as our lives are 
now m danger I was taken from iron 
to write this letter, and instead of being 
together we are placed m different places. 
I beg to say that they feel now the 
strong battle that they have had, and the 
King now say he will withdraw his forces 
if your Excellency would promise to re- 
main whero you are to have the matters 
properly arranged. No doubt we will all 
be killed if your Excellency do not stay. 
1 send now my cane-bearer instead of my 
servant. The King is anxious to meet 
your demands, but he finds the money 
too heavy. He desires to hint your Ex- 
cellency with his host respects 
"We beg, &c , 

(Eor His Majesty Kofi Kalkalee), 
Yaw Busummubtjtinges, 
his x mark, 

Kueka Btjsumttmmabtjgwiea, 
his x mark. 

King’s Private Counsellors. 
His Excellency Major-General 
Sir Q. Wolseley, C.B., 

K.CM.G., &c. 


No. 2 

Coomassie , Feb 3, 1874. 

Sir, — After the first letter dictated 
by the King, his chiefs have also begged 
me to beg of your Excellency to stop your 
forces where you have reached, and that 
they will see that every demand is at- 
tended to amicably. The prisoners will 
be sent directly this messenger returns 
with your Excellency’s promise to stay 
them. I humbly beg your Excellency, 
on my knees, to let the forces stop, and 
everything will be settled I see now 
they have bend to do what is right, and 
trust your Excellency will not fight them 
again, as they intend to withdraw the 
forces. 

I am, m haste, yours, &c., 

Jos. Dawson-. 

His Excellency Major-General 
Sir G Wolseley, C.B , 

K.C M.G., &c. 

PS — The chiefs desire me to ask 
your Excellency to stop the Court, if 
your Excellency agree to stay and send 
my cane-bearer to take the prisoners 
directly I pray your Excellency to stop 
the forces from fighting, if his troops do 
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not bring it to your Excellency The 
ilmg says now that he will do your 
wishes 

Your obedient servant, 

Cofi Buaxi, 
his x maik, 

Linguist. 


No. 3. 

On the march , Feb. 3, 1874. 


The Ashantee Treaty of Peace. 
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are coming back home, and I think I wil 
• succeed m getting -what I hare -smtten 

B "? e / H y° M Excellency do 
not halt, and do not hear from me about 
twelve to-morrow noon, then all is over 
witn me. 

I am, &c , 

His Excellency Major-Greneral 0 ^ 80 ^ 

Sir G Wolseley, C B , 

K.C.M.G,, &c. 


King, You have deceived me so 
before that I cannot halt until the hos- 
tages are m my possession, as time 
presses I will consent to accept for to- 
day your mother and Prince Mensah. 
Loth shall be well treated by me* 

You can trust my woid If you send 
them to me* this evening I will halt my 
army this side of the Piver Ordah 
Unless yon send them at once, my army 
will march upon Coomassie 

I am, King, your true friend 
and well-wisher, 

G.J Wolseley, 

Major-General and Administrator, 
Gold Coast 

To His Majesty, Kofifee Kalcuily, 

King of Ashantee Coomassie! 


No. 4 

Coomassie , Feb 4, 1874. 
Sir,— For Heaven’s sake I pray your 
Excellency to halt the forces for to-day 
and to-morrow. All the Ashantee foices 


I No. 5. 

Coomassie , Feb. 4, 1874. 

King, —Y ou have deceived me, but I 
have laept.my promise to you I am m 
Coomassie, and my only wish is to make 
a lasting peace with you I have shown 
you the power of England, and now I 
will he merciful 

As you do not wish to give up your 
mother and Prince Mensah, send me 
some other hostages of rank, and I will 
make peace with you to-morrow on the 
terms originally agreed upon If either 
your Majesty, or your Eoyal mother, or 
Prince Mensah, will come to see me to- 
morrow morning eaily, I will treat you 
with all the honour due to your Eoyal 
dignity, and allow you to leturn m 
safety You can trust my word. 

I have, &c , 

G. J. Wolseley, 

Major-General and Administrator, 
Gold Coast 

To IIis Majesty Koffeo Kalcully, 

King of Ashantee, Coomassie. 


II. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GARNET 
JOSEPH WOLSELEY, KCMG, O.B , ACTING ON BEHALF OF 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA, QUEEN OE GREAT BRITAIN ANT) 
IRELAND, AND SAIBEE ENQUIE, ACTING ON BEHALF OF 
HIS MAJESTY KOFFEE CALCALLI, KING OF ASMEE : 1 


Article I. 

There shall be hereafter perpetual 
peace between the Queen of England and 
her allies on the Coast on the one part, 
and the King of Ashantee and all his 
people on the other part 

Article II. 

The King of Ashantee promises to 
pay the sum of 50,000 ounces of approved 
gold as indemnity for the expenses he 
has occasioned to her Majesty the 


Queen of England by the late war ; and 
undertakes to pay 1,000 ounces of gold 
forthwith, and the remainder by such in- 
stalments as her Majesty's Government 
may from time to time demand. 

Article III. 

The King of Ashantee, on the part 
of himself and his successors, re- 
nounces all right or title to any tribute 
or homage from the Kings of Denkera, 
Assm, Akim, Adacsi, and tfte other allies 

• P 2 
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of Her Majesty formerly subject to the 
kingdom of Askant ee. 

Article IV. 

The King, on the part of his heirs 
and successors, does hereby further 
renounce for ever all pretensions of 
supremacy over JElnuna, or over any of 
the tribes formerly connected -with the 
Dutch Government, and to any tubute or 
homage from such tribes, as well as to 
any payment or acknowledgment of any 
kind by the British Government m re- 
spect of Elrnma or any other of the British 
forts and possessions on the Coast. 

Article V. 

The King will at once withdraw all 
his troops from Appoloma and its 
vicinity, and from tlie neighbourhood 
of Dixeove, Seconclee, and the adjoining 
coast line. 

Article VT. 

There shall he freedom of trade 
between Ashantee and Her Majesty’s 
forts on the Coast, all persons "being at 
liberty to carry their merchandise from 
the Coast to Coomassio, or from that place 
to any of her Majesty’s possessions on 
the Coast 
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Article VII. 

The King of Ashantee guarantees 
that the road from Coomassie to the 
River Prah shall always be kept open 
and free from bush to a width of fifteen 
feet 

Article Till 

As Her Majesty’s subjects and the 
people of Ashantee are henceforth to he 
triends for ever, the King, in order to 
prove the sincerity of lus friendship for 
Queen Victoria, promises to use his best 
endeavours to check the practice of human 
sacrifice, with a view to hereafter putting 
an end to it altogether, as the practice is 
repugnant to the feelings of all Christian 
nations * 

Article IX 

One copy of this Treaty shall he 
signed by the King of Ashantee and sent 
to the Administrator of her Majesty’s 
Government at Cape Coast Castle within 
fourteen days from this date. 

Article ' X. 

This Treaty shall be known as the 
Treaty of Fommanak. 

Dated" at Fommanah this 13th day of 
February, 1874. 


III. 

PRINCIPAL STIPULATIONS IN THE TREATY BETWEEN 
HER MAJESTY AND THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA FOR THE 
MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND THE GRAND 
DUCHESS MARIE ALEXANDROWNA. 

Signed at St. Petersburg, January 22, 1874, and ratified o 
January 29, 1874. 


Article III. 

Her Imperial Highness having be- 
come, by her marriage, a Princess of 
England, shall not be in any way hindered 
m the full, free, and unrestrained exercise 
of the religious profession and worship of 
the Orthodox Ohuich m which she has 
been brought up. Her Imperial Highness 
shall be at liberty to have, for that pur- 
pose, chapels of the Orthodox rite m the 
habitations where she shall reside, and m 
her apartments Nevertheless, Her Im- 
perial Highness shall, of her own free 
will, accompany her august consort to 
the churches and chapels sot apart for 
Divine worship according to the rites and 
ceremonies oi the churches established by 


law m England and Scotland respectively 
as well as to other Protestant churches 
and chapels at all times wh^n it shall be 
fitting that she should assist at ceremonies 
and other public acts which* may take 
place therein 

Article IV. 

If, by the blessing of Heaven, there 
ho a child or children born of this mar- 
riage, the parents belonging to different 
communions, her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and His Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, agree that 
such child or children shall be brought 
up as a Protestant or Protestants, ano 
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shall "be educated, maintained, and pro- 
vided for, as is usual with respect to the 
Princes and Princesses of the same rank 
belonging to the Royal Family of the 
United Kingdom, so as to exempt her 
Imperial Highness from all the charges 
of such maintenance and education, except 
so far as her Imperial Highness and his 
Royal Highness, during their joint lives, 
or her Imperial Highness alone, should 
she survive her august consort, may by a 
free and voluntary arrangement agree 
that a contribution be made to such 
charges from the revenue of her Imperial 
Highness. 

Article V, 

IIis Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias assigns to her Imperial High- 
ness a marriage portion of a million of 
roubles, as fixed for Emperois’ daughters 
by the fundamental laws of the Empire 
This capital of a million of roubles shall 
be considered (subject to the stipulations 
of different articles of this contract) as 
the property of her Imperial Highness 
It shall be deposited with the Department 
of Appanages, remain for ever m Russia, 
and shall bear interest at the rate of five 
per cent por annum The interest during 
the joint lives of his Royal Highness and 
her Imperial Highness shall be paid half- 
yearly to her Imperial Highness, who 
shall have the separate and exclusive en- 
joyment of it according to the established 
usage of the Imperial family, and she 
shall be at liberty to dispose of it by will 
m favour of her heirs agroeably to her 
free will and as she may think pioper, 
subject to the various arrangements and 
stipulations relating to the said capital 
contained m the following Articles of the 
present Treaty 

Article VI 

As a mark of his particular affection, 
and which is not to be considered as a 
precedent for the future, his Majesty the 
Emperor grants to her Imperial Highness 
during hqp life an annual revenue of 
seventy-five thousand roubles, to be 
charged on the appanages. This revenue 
is destined for the separate and exclusive 
use and enjoyment of her Imperial High- 
ness, who shall be at liberty to dispose of 
the same accoidmg to her own free will 
and pleasure. 

Article YU 

As a result of the same sentiments, 
his Majesty the Emperor assigns to her 
Imperial Highness a special marriage 
portion of one million of roubles This 
capital shall be deposited m the Tieasury 
of the Ministry of the Empeioi’s house- 


hold. In the same manner as the capital 
mentioned m Article V it shall remain 
for ever m Russia, and shall bear interest 
at the rate of five per cent per annnni. 
The interest shall be paid half-yearly to 
her Imperial Highness during her life, 
for her separate and exclusive use and 
enjoyment She shall have full power to 
dispose of it by will m favour of those 
pezsons who are entitled by law to suc- 
ceed to her moveable estate after her 
death Iu default of and subject to any 
such disposition, it shall be dealt with as 
hereinafter provided. 

Article VIII. 

Her Imperial Highness retains, more- 
over, fos^ession of her pnvate capital 
This capital, which, on the 22nd (10th) 
day of January of the present year 
(1874), amounted, with the accumulated 
interest, to six hundred thousand roubles, 
shall be placed at the entire disposal of 
her Imperial Highness. If, either during 
her lifetime, or after her death, her Im- 
perial Highness shall not have disposed 
of either the whole or of part of this 
capital, it shall pass to her children, if 
she has any, m accordance with the stipu- 
lations of Article XVI In default of 
children born of this marriage, who may 
be living, or of their descendants, this 
capital shall be disposed of m favour of 
those persons who are entitled by law to 
succeed to the moveable estate of her 
Imperial Highness. 

Article IX. 

Nothing in Articles V , VI., VII , and 
VIII shall exclude or he deemed contrary 
to any arrangement which their Royal 
and Imperial Highnesses may mutually 
agree to for any contribution towards the 
expenses of then joint establishment , tho 
idea of her Imperial Highness sharing 
these expenses out of her own income 
being m accordance with the spirit and 
meaning of the present Treaty. 

Article XI. 

There shall be only one household for 
their Royal and Imperial Highnesses. 
The establishment of this household 
shall be formed according to the usage 
and etiquette of the United Kingdom of 
G-ieat Britain and Ireland Her Imperial 
Highness shall be at liberty to appoint, 
with the approval of her Majesty, the 
pei sons who shall compose her personal 
establishment, inclusive of her chaplains 
and any subordinate officers necessary for 
the exercise of her religion ; and to dis- 
miss and recall at her will the persons so 
attached to her service.* The salaries of 
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all such persons shall be paid out of her 
Imperial Highness’s separate property 
and income. It is agreed that the debts 
and obligations which may bo incurred 
by his Boyal Highness and her Imperial 
Highness respectively shall not be com- 
mon to both, but that each of the two 
consorts shall be answerable separately 
for the debts and obligations which he or 
she may have separately incurred, with- 
out liberty to resort to the other of them, 
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or to his or her property or revenue, for 
contribution thereto : And that his Boyal 
Highness, and his representatives after 
his decease, shall bo indemnified out of 
the separate property and income of her 
Imperial Highness, against any debts or 
obligations which may be separately in- 
curred by her Imperial Highness, and for 
which his Boyal Highness may by the 
law of England be held responsible or 
liable. 


IV. 

THE" BENGAL FAMINE. 


Letter from the Duke of Argyll, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to his Excellency the Bight Hon 
the Governor-General of India in 
Council 

India Office, London , Jan 23, 1874 

Revenue, No 2 

My Lord, — 1 . I have had under 
my consideration m Council your Lord- 
ship’s further despatches (Ho A, dated 
November 7, 1873, Ho B, dated Novem- 
ber, 12, 1873 , No 10, dated November, 
21, 1873 , No 534, financial, dated De- 
cember 5, 1873 , No 2 C, dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1873, No 15, agricultural and 
horticultural, dated December 12, 1873 , 
No 17, ditto, dated December 19, 1873, 
on the failure of the crops m certain dis- 
tricts of Bengal, on the amount of distress 
likely to arise m consequence, and on the 
measures you have been taking to meet it. 

2 The estimates you have formed 
of the extent of failure have been 
founded on very careful inquiry by the 
officers best acquainted with the affected 
districts, on personal inspection by your 
Excellency, and on the able analyses and 
summaries of evidence which have been 
furnished by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal 

3. The measures you have taken for 

the mitigation of anticipated distress 
have been not less carefully concerted 
with the same authorities, after a minute 
comparison of the circumstances with 
those attending other periods of scarcity, 
and an anxious reference to the special 
causes which have led to former failures 
in averting the worst calamities of 
famine. * 

4. You inform me in the despatches 
now under reply that you are taking 
every precaution which has suggested 
itself to you anct to your officers after 


this review of the position of affairs, 
and that, with one exception, you have 
sanctioned every measure which has been 
recommended and have authorised eveiy 
demand which has been made by the 
Government of Bengal 

5. The one exceptional measure 
which you have declined to sanction is 
that of prohibiting the export of tood 
from the ports of Bengal 

6 In my despatch of December 1 I 
conveyed to you the approval of her 
Majesty’s Government of your resolution 
to abstain from that measure It seems, 
indeed, to have one recommendation not 
unimportant — that it would satisfy a con- 
siderable amount of native opinion I 
am far from undervaluing this induce- 
ment, and it is one which may well pre- 
vail in many cases where less serious con- 
siderations aro^nvolved But, after again 
weighing carefully the whole case and 
the grounds on which you came to your 
decision, her Majesty’s Government desire 
to intimate their entire concurrence with 
you that the objections to this measure 
far outweigh any recommendation in its 
favour. 

7. These objections are so many and 
so grave that nothing, m the opinion of 
her Majesty’s Government, could justify 
having recourse to such a measure, unless 
it were a certainty or a reasonable pro- 
bability that exports of food will so 
exhaust the resources of India as to 
render them incapable of affording the 
supplies which may be required for the 
affected districts. 

8. Her Majesty’s Government rejoice 
to believe that there is every reason to be 
confident of the sufficiency of the supplies 
of food which must remain available m 
the country. In many of the Provinces 
surrounding the affected districts there 
has been no failure of the crops, and in 
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some there has been an abundant harvest. 
The same observation applies generally 
to almost the ■whole of the rest of India, 
and to the important field of Burmah 
Moreover, other markets are accessible to 
the Government, if it should find itself 
under any necessity of resorting to them 

9 Although, therefore, your Excel- 

lency and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal have agreed m the general con- 
clusion that the failure of the rams and 
the consequent amount of failure m the 
crops have been in this season very much 
the same as in the season of 1865-66 
which resulted m the Orissa famine, 
there are three circumstances affecting 
the present case which establish an 
important difference. The fiwt of these 
is the amount of careful provision and 
forecast to* meet all probable contingen- 
cies which, from the experience gained m 
the Orissa famine, the Government has 
been able to employ , the second is the 
abundance of food supplies which must 
exist m India j the third is the facility 
for making that supply available which 
is afforded by the geographical position 
of the districts affected in 1873-74 as 
compared with the districts affected m 
1865-66. * 

10 One of the mam causes of the 
suffering in Onssa was the position of 
the Province — -remote, comparatively in- 
acessible, out of the way of all the 
ordinary channels of trade, and of the 
ordinary lines of communication. 

11 Behar and the other districts 
now affected are, on the contrary, among 
the most accessible districts of British 
India— traversed by all the great leading 
lines of communication, of river, of rail- 
way, and of road, while the active and 
timely exertions of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor have been for some time specially 
directed to organising a detailed system 
of land carriage 

12. Under the worst circumstances 
of scarcity in India a large part of the 
people have always been able to supply 
themselves with food at the enhanced 
prices of the time. It is only a certain 
proportion of the population who are m 
danger of suffering distress, and for 
whom, therefore, it is necessary by special 
measures to provide 

13. You have proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that if the Government were to 
assume, or appear to assume, the duty of 
providing for the total commissariat of 
a population of twenty-four millions of 
people, it would undertake an operation 
which no executive machinery could ac- 
complish, and which could only end in 
disastrous failure. You have therefore 
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given it to be understood that you would 
not supersede or interfere with the func- 
tions of the trader m gram as regards 
that part of the population which is able 
to purchase, and that you would confine 
yourself to providing work and wages m 
food, as well as more direct relief where 
such may he required, for that other por- 
tion of the people who are too poor to 
purchase at the enhanced prices likely to 
prevail, and whose wants, therefore, the 
ordinary gram trade could not be expected 
to supply, 

14. Her Majesty’s Government en- 
tirely approve of this principle of policy. 
They have not the means which you 
possess of estimating the percentage of 
the |?opT*lation for whom, m accordance 
with that principle, it has been requisite 
for you to purchase, to store, and to dis- 
tribute au adequate supply of food. But 
her Majesty’s Government know that this 
estimate has been made by you after in- 
quiries more systematic and complete 
than have ever been made before, and 
they place entire confidence in the means 
you have taken, m conjunction with 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to 
measure and to anticipate the necessities 
which may arise. 

15 In the exercise of this confidence 
I have again to assure your Excellency of 
the support of her Majesty’s Government 
m any measures you may think necessary 
for the saving of life and for the mitiga- 
tion of distiess You wisely commenced 
a system of relief works at a very early 
date, with a view to save the labouring 
population from even the beginnings of 
distress, and from the debility which 
would render their labour valueless. 
You have also so selected and so distri- 
buted those works as to prevent as much 
as possible any necessity for large move- 
ment of the population In the extensive 
employment of labour for the sake of 
chanty theie is generally much waste ; 
but m India there is this great advantage, 
that many public works, both large and 
small, of the greatest permanent value, 
have already been projected and sanc- 
tioned, and have been made the subject of 
careful estimate The more immediate 
and rapid execution of these works, ’while 
it will serve the immediate purpose of 
providing food as wages for the people 
who are m want, will also be a sure and 
lasting gam to the resources of the 
country 

I have the honour to he, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 

humble servant, 
Argyll 


Despatch on the Bengal Famine . 
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y. 

PRINCIPAL STIPULATIONS IN THE TREATY FOR THE 
MUTUAL EXTRADITION OF FUGITIVE CRIMINALS, MADE 
BETWEEN HER MAJESTY AND THE KING OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 

Published in full in the English and Dutch Languages in 
the London Gazette of August 7, 1874. 


In accordance with, the Extradition 
Act of 1870, the provisions of this Tieaty 
have the force of lawm England from the 
time ordered by the Queen in Council 
— that is, from Aug 17, 1874 The 
list of crimes for -which extradition will 
be granted differs from that m the sche- 
dule to that Act, an Amendment Act 
passed in 1873 having authorised the 
addition of some offences, among which 
is perjury. The list m this latest of 
the Extradition Treaties includes mur- 
der and the attempt, coming or utter- 
ing, forgery, embezzlement, or larceny, 
comprehending any larceny that by the 
Netherland Penal Law is not considered 
ecnvoudtge dtefstal ( vol simple) The list 
also comprises the obtaining of money or 
goods by false pretences, including the 
crimes designated m the Netherland 
Penal Law as peculation, abstraction, or 
misapplication by “ bailies ” or public 
accountants , crimes against bankruptcy 
law which by the Netherland Penal Law 
are considered as fraudulent bankruptcy , 

.. perjury, rape, and arson ; and participa- 
tion in any of the crimes if such partici- 
pation is punishable by the laws of both 
countries. In no case will either of the 
Governments give up its own subjects , 
and the word “ subjects” is to include 
domiciled foreigners, if they have taken 
the precaution of marrying a citizen m 
their adopted country, and have had issue 
of the marriage Another clause pro- 
vides that extradition will be deferred if 
the person claimed is detained for debt 
Political offences are excluded, and appli- 
cations made m fact with a view to 
punish the fugitive for political offences 


will be refused Generally, a person 
surrendered may not bo tried for an of- 
fence different from that on which the 
demand for extradition was founded, 
until after he has' had a month m which 
to return. The demand for extradition 
will bo made diplomatically, and the 
preliminary investigation -will be held 
according to the laws of the country of 
refuge— that is to say, m the United 
Kingdom, before a metropolitan police 
magistrate A fugitive criminal may, 
however, be Apprehended on the warrant 
of a Justice before diplomatic demand, 
but he will then he discharged unless 
within fourteen days the formal requisi- 
tion he made through the usual channel 
All stolen articles and other proofs of 
the crime seized with the criminal will he 
given up with him, and each country will 
bear expenses incurred withm its own 
limits. The Treaty includes the provision 
rather loosely connected with its principal 
objects, that if^m any criminal matter 
pending m one country it is desired to 
take evidence m the other, such evidence 
may be taken by the judicial authorities 
in accordance with the laws on that sub- 
ject ‘in the country where the witness 
may be The Treaty was concluded be- 
tween Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hams, 
KGB, our Minister at the Hague, acting 
I on the part of Her Majesty, qjad Heer 
J L H A Baron Gencke, Netherland 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Hcer 
Gernt de Vries, Netherland Minister of 
J ustice, acting on the part of the King of 
the Netherlands. It may he terminated 
by either party at six months’ notice 
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VI 

INTERNATIONAL POSTAL CONVENTION. 

Signed at Berne on October 9, by Delegates , assembled in Con- 
gress from Germany , Austria, Hungary , Belgium, Denmark, 
Spain , Great Britain , Greece, Italy , Luxemburg , Norway , 
Sweden , the Netherlands , Portugal , Roumania , Servia , 
Russia , Sivitzerland, Turkey, the United States of America , 
and Egypt . % 

The Delegate from France declined to sign it, the French Govern- 
ment not feeling itself at liberty to give its adhesion to the 
Union until it had been approved by the National Assembly. 


The substance of the Convention is as 
follows The countries comprised m the 
treaty will form a single postal territory, 
and letters not exceeding 15 grammes 
m weight will be forwarded from any 
part of it to another for 25 c As a 
transitional measure, however, and for 
fiscal or other reasons, any country may 
raise the rate to 32 c. or reduco it to 
20 c Letters exceeding that weight will 
be charged proportionately, and if not 
prepaid the rate will be doubled In case 
of a sea transport more than 300 marine 
miles of 1,852 metres each, an extra 
rate not exceeding half the ordinary rate 
may be imposed Newspapers, samples, 
and printed or lithographed matter will 
be charged 7 c per 50 grammes, with the 
option for each country of temporarily 
raising it to 11c or lowering it to 5 c , 
and with a like provision as to sea trans- 
port The weight of every sample is 
limited to 250 grammes, and that of every 
other package to 1,000 grammes The 
charge for registration is not to exceed 
the inland rate m the country whence the 
letter despatched , and if such a letter 
is lost, 50 fr. compensation will be paid, 
unless m the country where the loss 
occurs the post-office is not bound to give 
compensation. Stamps current m the 
country where a letter is posted are m all 
cases to be used m payment of postage 
and registration Newspapers insuffici- 
ently stamped will not be forwarded, 
while letters will be charged double, 
minus the amount of postage already paid. 
Letters which have to be re-forwarded 


will not be subject to an extra charge, 
unless they are sent fiom one country to 
another, in which case the latter will add 
its internal rate Official correspondence 
on postal business wall be free, but m no 
other case will letters be free from post- 
age The mails are to be forwarded 
by the quickest means of transit avail- 
able for postal purposes m each Qountry. 
Two francs per kilogramme for letters, 
and 25 cents per kilogramme for news- 
papers, &c, will be paid to the State 
through which they pass, or if the transit 
exceeds 570 metres, this rate may be 
doubled , but wherever the transit is now 
freeorsnbj'ectto a lower charge, no altera- 
tion will be made The Government 
which ananges for the transport of 
letters by sea for more than 300 marine 
miles will have a right to be recouped, 
but not to the extent of more than 5\ fr 
per kilogramme for letters, and 50 c for 
newspapers The Indian mails and the 
railway mails between New York and 
San Francisco are not included m the 
treaty. ^ Letters sent beyond the limits of 
the Union will he liable to whatever ad- 
ditional rate is fixed by existing conven- 
tions Arrangements for post-office orders 
will be made hereafter. A central office 
for the purpose of giving information and 
facilitating settlements will be established 
at Berne at the expense of the contracting 
Powers, and a congress will be held 
at least tnenmally, the first to be held 
m Pans in 1877 The treaty is to come 
into operation on July 1, 1875, and is to 
remain m force for three years. 
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VII. 

THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


Despatches from Lord Derby to 
Sir Alfred Horsford 

No. 6. 

(Extract ) 

25 th July 

Her Majesty’s Government have ac- 
cepted the assurances of the .Russian and 
other Governments that the Conference 
will not entertain any question relating 
to maritime operations or naval warfare , 
and they are glad to learn from these 
assurances that there is no intention of 
enlarging the scope of the Conference, so 
as to include the discussion of general 
principles of international law At the 
same time, it vs ill be your duty to guard 
carefully against being led, m the course 
of deliberations on other matters into 
any discussions which may, however re- 
motely, affect the subject of maritime 
warfare which her Majesty’s Government 
have thus agreed with other Governments 
should be formally excluded , and if any 
papers are attempted to be presented to 
the Conference, or any statements made 
which lefer to it, you will protest against 
such papers or statements being received, 
and apply to her Majesty’s Government 
for instructions. You will also abstain 
from taking part m any discussion upon 
any points which may be brought for- 
ward which may appear to you to extend 
to general principles of international law 
not already universally recognised and 
accepted. With these reservations, her 
Majesty’s Government have no hesitation 
in authorising you to assist, to the best 
of your judgment, m the deliberations of 
the Conference, with a view to any pro- 
posals of practical utility for alienating 
the horrors of war You will not be fur- 
nished with any plenipotentiary powers, 
as her Majesty’s Government regard the 
Conference as assembled for the purpose 
of deliberation, and are not prepared to 
.give their assent to any scheme for the 
regulation of military operations without 
first examining it in all its bearings 
Her Majesty’s Government accordingly 
reserve to themselves full liberty of action 
as to the manner m which they will deal 
with any proposals which may be made 
in the Conference. 

29^ August. 

Sir, — I have received and laid before 
the Queen your despatch of the 23rd of 


August, enclosing a copy of a draft “ Pro- 
jet de Frotocole Pinal,” which it is pro- 
posed should bo signed by all the dele- 
gates at the close of the meeting of the 
Conference You state that this draft 
has been seen by many, if not by all, of 
the delegates, and that notwithstanding 
the great divergence of opinion which 
still exists and is recorded m the proto- 
cols on some of the most important sub- 
jects brought" before the Conference, they 
consider the paper m question of such a 
character that they personally ''see no * 
objection to attaching their signafcmo to 
it. Her Majesty’s Government under- 
stand that this Final Piotocol is merely 
intended to submit to the Governments 
who have sent delegates to the Conference 
the record of the proceedings which have 
taken place, and the lesult of the exami- 
nation of the project laid before the Con- 
ference on behalf of the Emperor of 
Eussia, with the modifications mtiodueed 
into it, and the comments, reservations, 
and separate opinions of the delegates 
Among these reseivations is the declaia- 
tion made by you at an early stage of 
the proceedings, that your instructions 
did not allow you to take part m discus- 
sions upon controverted points of Inter- 
national Law. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entirely approve of your having 
made this reservation, which guards 
against the supposition that your abstain- 
ing from entering into the discussion is 
to be taken as signifying your concui - 
xence either m the original project or m 
the modifications introduced into it on 
the points upon which so much diver- 
gence of opinion has shown itself. The 
draft explains that the record of the pio- 
ceedings is submitted to the Governments 
concerned “ comme une enquete cofiscion- 
cieuse de nature a servir de base a un 
^change d’idees uMneures entre eux II 
leur appartiendra d’apprecier ce qui dans 
ce travail peut devenir l’objet d’une en- 
tente, et ce qui n£eessiterait un plus infir 
examen.” Her Majesty’s Government 
have not yet considered the project of 
the Emperor of Eussia as revised by 
the Conference, not having received any 
complete copy of it showing the modifi- 
cations introduced. They have abstained 
during the Conference from giving you 
any authority to act m a plenipotentiary 
capacity, or to express any opinion upon 
them, and they continue to reserve their 
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judgment upon the proceedings, which 
they have always regarded as simply de- 
liberative. They accept the explanation 
offered m the draft as sufficient to es- 
tablish, beyond the risk of misunder- 
standing, the fact that, m signing the 
final protocol, the delegates sign m thcsir 
individual capacity as merely submitting 


the record of the proceedings, and not as 
pledging their Governments m any man- 
ner, and they authorise you to sign it 
accordingly. A copy of this despatch 
will be communicated heieafter to the 
several Governments by whom delegates 
have been sent to the Conference — I am, 
&c (Signed) Derby 


VIII. 

THE PUEOHASE SYSTEM. 

Royal Warrant, published In the London Gazette 
of November 10. 


Victoria, B — Victoria, by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 
the Faith — To our right trusty and well- 
beloved councillor, James Plaisted, Baron 
Penzance, our right trusty and well- 
beloved councillor, John Somerset, Baron 
Hampton, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Older oi the Bath , our 
right trusty and well-beloved councillor, 
Edward Pleydell Bouverie, Esq , our 
trusty and well-beloved Edwin Beaumont 
Johnson, Esq , Companion of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, and major- 
general m our army , our trusty and well- 
beloved Arthur James Herbert, Esq , 
Companion of the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, and major-general m our 
army, our trusty and well -beloved Bo- 
gmald Earle Welby, Ksq , Companion of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath , 
our trusty and well-beloved Charles John 
Foster, Esq , major-general m onr army, 
greeting : 

Whereas by our Boyal Warrant, dated 
the 20th day of July, m the thirty-fifth 
year of our reign, we did cancel and de- 
termine all regulations made by us or 
any oBour Boyal predecessors, or by any 
officers acting under our authority, regu- 
lating or fixing the prices at which any 
commissions m our forces might be pur- 
chased, sold, or exchanged, or m any way 
authorising the purchase, or sale, or ex- 
change for money of any such commis- 
sions * 

And whereas such regulations being 
cancelled, all traffic in commissions be- 
came illegal, and any officer or person 
buying or selling a commission became 
liable to penalty under the Act passed m 
the session holden m the fifth and sixth 
years of the reign of King Edward the 
Sixth, chapter 16, intituled “ Against 


buying and selling of offices,” and the Act 
passed m the forty-ninth year of the reurn 
of King George the Third, chapter 126, 
intituled “ An Act for the prevention of 
the sale and brokerage of offices ” 

And whereas by the Act passed in the 
session holden m the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-fifth years of onr reign, chapter 86, 
intituled “ An Act for the better regula- 
tion of the Begular and Auxiliary Land 
Forces of the Ciown,” rules were enacted 
for compensating officers m certain cir- 
cumstances, by the payment to them of 
the value of the commissions they might 
severally hold at the time of the ces- 
sation of purchase ra the army * 

And whereas, m our Boyal Warrant, 
dated Oct 30, 1871, m providing foi cer- 
tain changes then necessary m respect of 
first appointments, regimental promotion, 
and exchanges, we did premise that such 
provision was pending a more complete 
revision of that section of our warrant of 
Dec 27, 1870, which governed the pro- 
motion of combatant officers : 

And whereas eeitam officers of our 
army did memorialise us, alleging certain 
grievances which they stated that they 
suffered m consequence of the abolition of 
purchase . 

And whereas an humble address was 
presented to us by the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal m Parliament assembled, 
praying us to issue our Boyal Commission 
for inquiry into the allegations of the said 
officers 

And whereas by our Boyal Commis- 
sion, dated Ocf 11, 1873, we did appoint 
Sir William Milbourne James, James 
Plaisted, Baron Penzance, and George 
Ward Hunt, to be our commissioners for 
the purpose of examining the allegations 
contained m the memorials of the officers 
aforesaid 
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And whereas the said commissioners, j 
in their report to ns, dated June 1, 1874, 
did represent that the question of com- | 
pensation to officers ought not to be dis- 
sociated from that of promotion, but that 
1 he general question of the means proper 
to maintain the how of promotion m the 
army for the future was not before them 

And whereas an assurance was given 
by our responsible Minister that, not- 
withstanding the abolition of purchase, a 
reasonable rapidity of promotion, not 
differing essentially from that which ob- 
tained before such abolition, should be 
maintained for the future 

And whereas it is desirablo to make 
a full inquiry with a view to ascertain 
the "best means of ensunng such rapidity 
of promotion, and making adequate provi- 
sion for promotion throughout the army : 

Now know ye that we, reposing great 
trust and confidence m your zeal, ability, 
and discretion, have authorised and ap- 
pointed, and by these presents do au- 
thorise and appoint you, the said James 
Plaisted, Baron Penzance, John Somerset, 
Baron Hampton, Edward Pleydell Bou- 
verie, Edwin Beaumont Johnson, Arthur 
James Herbert, Reginald Earle Welby, 
and Charles John Foster, or any three or 
more of you, to be our commissioners for 
the purpose of inquiring mto the said 
matter . 

And we do give and grant to you, or 
to any three or more of you, full power 
and authonty to call before you such 
persons as you may deem necessary, and 
to obtain information from them upon the 
subject of your inquiry, and of every 
matter connected therewith, and also to 
call for, have access to, and examine all 
such official books, documents, papers, 
and records, as may appear to you, or to 
any three or more of you, likely to be of 
use m affording you the fullest informa- 
tion: 


And we do hereby require and com- 
mand you, or any three or more of you, 
to leport to us under your hands and 
seals, with all convenient speed, upon the 
questions which by these presents we do 
refer to you , namely — What rapidity of 
promotion should be considered as having 
obtained, on the average, m the several 
arms under the purchase system , and by 
what means such rapidity may be best 
seeuied m the future with justice to the 
officers of all ranks m those corps which 
were under the purchase system; and, 
further, m what manner adequate pro- 
motion of officers to maintain the effi- 
ciency of the whole army m all its com- 
batant branches may most effectively be 
maintained ; mid m what w r ay the rela- 
tions of the officers of our British forces 
to officers of our Indian Staff Cor$s>s may 
be so adjusted as to do justice to each 

And we will and command, and by 
these presents ordain, that this our com- 
mission shall continue m full force and 
virtue, and that you, our said commis- 
missioners, or any three or more of you, 
may from time to time proceed m the 
execution thereof, although the same be 
not continued from time to time by ad- 
journment 

And for your assistance m the due 
execution of this our commission, we have 
made choice of our trusty and well-be- 
loved Thomas Digby Pigott, Esq , to be 
secretary to this commission, and to 
attend you, whose services and assistance, 
as well as the services and assistance of 
such clerks and other persons as may 
appear to you to be necessary, we require 
you to use, from time to time, as occasion 
may require. * 

Given at our Court at Balmoral, this 
7th day of November, 1874, in the 38th 
year of our reign, 

| 1 ^ Gathorne Hardy. 

I By Her Majesty’s command. 


IX. 


ABSTRACTS OF VARIOUS REPORTS PUBLISHED 
DURING- THE YEAR. 


No. 1 

The Imperial Census of 1871 

The following statistics are taken from 
the General Reports on the Census, pub- 
lished this year by the Registrar-General 
The population of England and Wales 
on the Census-day, n Apnl 3, 1871, was 


22,856,164. The females outnumbered 
the males by 450,000, even though among 
the latter was reckoned 143,898 men em- 
ployed m the army, navy, and merchant 
service, and absent from our shores on 
the night of enumeration. The propor- 
tions of this aggregate population, classed 
under different ages, show a very trifling 
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relative variation from tlie results ascer- 
tained by former censuses Of “ babes 
and sucklings ” (under one year) we find 
there were, in 1871, 686,372, of “in- 
fants ” from one to five years, 2,394,442 ; 
of children from five to ten years, 
2,714,932 , of boys (ten to fifteen years), 
1,225,209 , and of girls (ten to fifteen), 
1,207,224 , of youths (fifteen to twenty 
years), 1,098,192, and of maidens (fifteen 
to twenty), 1,109,854 , ofyoungmen (from 
twenty to thirty), 1,888,020, and of 
young women between the same ages, 
1,980,586 , of men of middle age, 
2,547,084, and of women of middle age, 
2,724,505 Of males 41, and of females 
114, are returned as over 100 years of 
age, though there is a lack of satisfactory 
evidence m the great majority of such 
cases. The number of inhabited houses 
m England and Wales for the Census 
Year was 4,259,117, and the number of 
families 5,049,016 , thus, m England, 
families outnumber houses m the pro- 
portion of about six to five In Scotland, 
as also m most continental countries, 
where large piles of buildings are sub- 
divided and sublet m flats or tenements, 
the disproportion is much greater. More 
than a million of persons living m Eng- 
land and Wales were' horn elsewhere, 
the vast majority of these being adults, 
but as 800 000 of these were born m 
Scotland, Ireland, and the islands m the 
British Seas, and 70,000 in the colonies 
or m India, the actual foreign immigra- 
tion is reduced, after all, to very modest 
proportions No more than 139,445 per- 
sons registered by the Census of 1871 
were born m foreign parts. 

The gathering of men together m cities 
and towns is made % special feature of 
comment m the census of 1871 It is 
very remarkable that the number, as well 
as the population of the places registered 
as towns, has increased enormously since 
the date of the last census In 1861 
there were 781 “towns” in England, 
in 1871 there were 038 ; and the aggre- 
gate population had risen from less than 
eleven millions to more than fourteen 
millions Thus Barrow-in-Euruess and 
Middlesborough, which were petty villages 
twenty years ago, are now prosperous 
communities of 18,000 and 40,000 in- 
habitants respectively 

Another division of the report fur- 
nishes interesting statistics relating to 
the occupations of the population The 
“ Professional Class” — which includes all 
the public services, the learned profes 
sions, and the pursuit, as a business, of 
literature, art, and science — is computed 
to comprise 680,000 persons The “ Do- 
mestic Class,” embracing all persons em- 


ployed, <?o far as they are employed at 
all, m houses, takes m all wives, mothers, 
and misti esses of households, all hotel, 
mn, and lodgmghouse keepers, and all 
servants , this class amounts to more than 
five millions The “ Commercial Class ” 
includes those who deal with the pro- 
duction and distribution of articles of 
trade, and as might be anticipated, the 
numbers of this class show a large and 
steady increase The “ Agricultural 
Class,” numbering more than 1,600,000, 
comes next The “ Industrial Class ” is 
computed to absorb 5,137,000 persons, 
about one-third of these being women. 
The u Indefinite and Non-productive 
Class ” embraces a considerable number 
of “ general labourers, vagrants, cri- 
minals,” &c, as well as 168,000 persons 
of rank and property “ without occupa- 
tion,” and 7,500,000 children. 

These figures are for England and 
Wales alone, the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland combined amounting 
to 31,000,000. 

Next comes the enumeration of the 
rest of the empire, which is unfolded, for 
the first time, fully and m a concise form 
in this volume. 

In Europe, the formal dominion of 
England is confined within very narrow 
limits , it includes Heligoland with five 
square miles of territory, Gibraltar with 
less than two, and Malta with 115 — the 
last two being military stations, with 
garrisons amounting to some 14,000 men 
The population of Heligoland, m 1871, 
was 1,913, Gibraltar, 26,216, and of 
Malta, 149,084 One English town of 
the second order would have outnumbered 
the sum total of these our continental 
subjects 

Crossing the Atlantic, we meet m the 
dominion of Canada a veiy different state 
of actual facts, and a still more different 
prospect. A population but slightly ex- 
ceeding that of Scotland, inhabits a 
country ten times the extent of Scotland, 
and is increasing steadily, but not rapidly, 
at something like an average rate of 
14 per cent m the decade Cf the 
seveial provinces of which the dominion is 
made up, Ontario (which contains the 
purest Anglo-Saxon population) had, m 
1871, 1,620,851 inhabitants, Quebec had 
1,191,516 , New Brunswick had 285,594 , 
Nova Scotia had 387,800 Prince Ed- 
ward Island, which only joined the Con- 
federation a few months ago, had 91,021 , 
and Newfoundland, which has not yet 
formally joined it, but is on the point of 
doing so, numbeis 146,000 inhabitants. 
Manitoba (formerly known as the Red 
River Settlement) and British Columbia 
| have not yet made their returns, and no 
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census has hitherto been attempted an the 
vast but most sparsely peopled territory 
ruled down to a recent date by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The Bermudas are 
reckoned, rather loosely, with our North 
American possessions, and including these, 
but excluding the unenumerated Pro- 
vinces of the North-West, the total 
population of this section of our dominion 
is set down at 3,789,670, inhabiting an 
area of 3,376,925 square miles. 

The West India Islands, with an area 
of 13,109 square miles, have a population 
of a little more than one million The 
rate of increase is highly satisfactory, and 
there is abundant room for the develop- 
ment of the human race m this splendid 
climate and genial soil Jamaica, for 
instance, which had 377,000 inhabitants 
m 1814, and 441,000 m 1861, had reached, 
m 1871, the aggregate of 506,154, and m 
the last ten years there has been no de- 
vastating epidemic In Barbadoes, the 
black and mixed population is growing 
m numbers, while the whites are dwind- 
ling Passing from the islands of the 
Mexican G-ulf to the Continent, we light 
fust upon Honduras, or Belize, a sort of 
dependency of Jamaica, with a population 
of 24,710, of whom only 377 are whites. 
British Guiana is m every way more im- 
portant, it reckons 193,491 inhabitants, 
excluding the “ aborigines,” but including 
48,976 “ immigrants from Asia,” com- 
monly known as “ Coolies ” The Palk- 
land Islands, with 803 inhabitants, close 
the list of our American possessions. 

In the African continent and the ad- 
jacent islands we claim to be masters of 
236,860 square miles of territory, peopled 
by 1,813,450 inhabitants, of which the 
island of Ascension has 27, and that of 
St, Helena 6,241. On the mainland, 
Sierra Leone, with 38,936 inhabitants m 
1871, shows a decrease during the ten 
years; the Gambia Settlements, on the 
other hand, with 14, 190 inhabitants, show 
an increase , but only a conjectural esti- 
mate can be formed of the population of 
the Gold Coast, which is computed to be 
about 400,000 The island of Lagos, 
which was ceded to ns m 1861, lias 
62,021 inhabitants, of whom 94 are 
whites. In South Africa, our three colo- 
nised or partially colonised Settlements 
— the Cape, Griqualand, and Natal — 
comprise an area of 229,582 square 
miles, and have an estimated population 
of 961,505 inhabitants The authors of 
the Beport complain that the statistics of 
these colonies are very imperfect 

In the Indian seas, before we reach 
our great empire on the mainland, we 
have to take note of some important in- 
sular possessions ; the Mauritius, with its 


dependent islets, has an area of 708 square 
miles closely packed with a thriving 
population of 330,460 inhabitants, the 
Indian immigration numbering here on 
the census day 153,703 

Before touching on the vast propor- 
tions of the Indian Empire, properly so 
called, we may pass out of the geogra- 
phical order to our Australasian Settle- 
ments Here, m marked contrast to the 
severe judgment passed upon the statis- 
tical returns from the South African Colo- 
nies, the authors of the Beport are able 
to bestow unmixed approval on the man- 
ner m which the work of enumeration is 
done by the Colonial Begistrar-General. 
We begin with West Australia, which 
has not yet been, in the proper sense of 
the word, colonised, and which has only 
21,785 inhabitants to its 978,000 square 
miles of domain South Australm is a 
very different instance of colonisation , 
with an area of 760 000 square miles, it 
has 185,266 white and 3,369 aboiigmai 
inhabit mts. But this measure of success 
is far surpassed by V ictona, which, with 
au area of 88,000 square miles, has 
731,528 inhabitants (including 17,935 
Chinese and 1,300 abongmes) New 
South Wales “has, on its 323,437 square 
miles, 503,981 inhabitants,” the popula- 
tion m 1821 having been no more than 
29,000. Queensland, which split off 
quite m our own day from New South 
Wales, has 120,104 inhabitants, four 
times as many as it had only ten years 
ago Tasmania, on the other hand, 
shows a very slow rate of progress, its 
present population of 99,328 being only 
10 per cent greater than that registered 
m 1 863 Norfolk Island contains a total 
population of 401 s^uls. New Zealand, 
‘‘the England of the southern hemi- 
sphere,” is “ one of the youngest born 
of the Colonies and one of the most pro- 
gressive.” The white population num- 
bered, m 1871, 256,393, while the abo- 
rigines (all, except a couple of thousands, 
established m the North Island) v ero 
estimated at 37,500. In 1851 the im- 
migrant inhabitants were only 26,000 in 
number 

We must now return to the greatest 
and 'most splendid dominion of the em- 
pire India is divided into 12 Provinces, 
two ruled by “ Governors,” three by 
Lieutenant-Governors, and seven by Chief 
Commissioners, the Viceroy being supreme 
over all , it is distributed for administra- 
tive purposes into 53 divisions, 231 reve- 
nue and judicial districts, aud 1,114 
executive sub-divisions. The village is 
the “ recognised temtoiial unit,” and 
averages m area something like the fourth 
part of an English parish. The popular 
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tion of the English Empire m India is 
191,307,070, distributed over an area of 
938,366 square miles, and inhabiting 
487,061 villages In Bengal and Behar 
we have a population of 56,000,000, 
which, as the authors of the Report (with- 
out, we presume, any reference to the pre- 
sent crisis) remark, “ producing and feed- 
ing on the simplest diet, has greatly 
increased under our pacific rule, and 
reminds us of Ireland, where the popu- 
lation, uninsured under a Poor Law by 
the landlords against death by starva- 
tion, multiplied up to its utmost limit of 
8,000,000, and more, between 1831 and 
the famine year ” The North-West Pro- 
vinces reckon 30,769,000 inhabitants; 
Oude, 11,220,000, the Punjab, 17,596,000; 
the Central Provinces, 9,0^6,038 , and 
Bi ltish Burmah, 2,562,823 The Madras 
Presideiy?y contains 31,000,000 , Bombay 
and Sind something more than 14,000,000 

The religious distinctions recorded m 
the Indian Census are among the most 
interesting statistical facts Unfortu 
nately, the returns are still imperfect, 
Madras, Bombay, and Sind being as yet 
unascertained Of those whose creeds are 
enumerated, we find Christians, 107,800 , 
Mahomedans, 35,963,000 , Hindus, 

97.351.000 , Buddhists ' and Jains, 
2,319,151 , and “ others,” 9,135,000 

The Island of Ceylon showed a popu- 
lation of 2,405,287 , Singapore had 97,000 
inhabitants , Penang, 67,000 , Province 
Wellesley, 71,000, and Malacca, so re- 
cently raised to polemical importance, 

77.000 The Island of Hongkong and 
the Peninsula of Kow-loon have an ag- 
gicgate population of 120,000. 

We have thus completed the circuit 
of the Empire The result of the survey 
is briefly summed up m the Report, and 
the figures, concise and few, are pregnant 
with interest “ The Empire possesses 
7,769,449 square miles of territory, the 
United Kingdom, 121,608 square miles, 
the Colonies, 6,685,021 , India and Ceylon, 
962,820 There aie 38 persons to a square 
mile in the Empire, 260 m the United 
Kingdojn, 201 m India, and 1‘41 in the 
Colonies ” It should be observed, how- 
ever, that m some parts of India the 
density of the population more than 
equals that of England. The Queen 
rules over 234,762,593 souls , her people 
dwell m 44,142,651 houses, the area of 
the lands they inhabit is not less than 
7,769,449 square miles. 

No 2. 

The Post Office. 

The twentieth annual report of the 
General Post Office bears the signature 


of Lord John Manners, although, as it 
carries the history of that department 
only down to the beginning of the cur- 
rent year, the results which it records 
belong to the administration of Mr. 
Mon&ell (now Lord Emly), and of his 
immediate successor, Dr Lyon Playfair. 
It is divided into ten heads, respectively 
devoted to — 1, An account of the Inland 
Service m general, in respect of new 
offices, fresh deliveries and collections of 
letters , 2, letteis, stamps, and other de- 
tails of the offices, 3, the Telegraphic 
Department , 4, the Money Order Office , 
5, Post Office Savings’ Bank , 6, annuities 
and life assurances, 7, licences issued, 
8, Foreign and Colonial posts , 9, official 
staff, 10, and lastly, an abstract of rc- 
veffiie $nd expenditure Under each and 
all of these heads the Report shows a 
steady onward progress. 

Under the first of these heads the 
Postmaster-General is able to report the 
establishment of 270 new post-offices in 
the United Kingdom m 1873, raising the 
total to 12,500, including 880 head offices 
The road letter-boxes, too, were increased 
by an addition of 700 fresh ones, making 
nearly 9,000 m all This increase may 
be estimated at its real worth by looking 
back just five-and- thirty years ago, when 
there were only 4,500 receiving-houses. 
In 1864 there were a little over 15,000, 
and now there are 21,500 receptacles for 
our correspondence, more than 1,600 of 
them being m the metropolis At nearly 
660 places free deliveries have been es- 
tablished for the first time, and at more 
than 900 others the deliveries have been 
increased either m area or m number. 
As far as can bo ascertained by calcula- 
tion, the number of letters which passed 
through the post m 1873 within the 
United Kingdom was about 907 millions, 
the number of post-cards about 72 mil- 
lions, of book-packets 129 millions, and 
of newspapers 125 millions, making a 
total of 1,233 millions of articles posted. 
In eveiy one of these there is an increase 
upon the previous year to report, except 
m respect of post-cards, which show a 
decrease of about 5 per cent The Post- 
master-General reckons the aggregate in- 
crease at about 4 per cent., after allowing 
for this trifling drawback; and an his 
appendix he shows by statistical tables 
that whereas m 1839 — the last year of 
high-priced postage — three letters were 
put into the post by each inhabitant of 
this land, we now each of us on an 
average post 29, valentines, of course, in- 
cluded. We have stated that the post- 
cards are the only element which show a 
decrease, but we do the Post Office a 
wrong, for we have to report a decline 
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also in the “Missing Letter Depart- 
ment,” and m tliose winch come back to 
the Dead-Letter Office This seems the 
more wonderful when we Tead that the 
number of letters posted last year with- 
out any address was 18,700, out of which 
nearly 500 contained cash, checks, or bills 
of exchange, to the aggregate value of 
more than 13,000/ Strange that such 
carelessness should be found m a com- 
mercial country. It is not so strange 
that during the same time neaily 600 
postage- stamps of various values were 
found loose m different letter-boxes In 
most cases, these had been detached from 
letters and newspapers to which they had 
been affixed by slovenly and heedless 
hands, white others had fallen out of 
letters containing remittances m pa^tfige- 
stamps, not properly fastened Of the 
extra -work done for the public on the 
14th of February, Lord John Manners 
writes — “A large number of valentines 
still continue to be sent every year thioiurh 
the post , and some idea of the magnitude 
of the extra work thereby thrown upon 
the department may be gathered from 
the fact that on the eve of last Valen- 
tine’s Day no fower than 306 extra mail- 
bags, each 3 ft long and 2 ft. wide, veie 
brought into requisition at the chief office 
alone for the conveyance of valentines 
posted m London for despatch to the 
different parts of the kingdom ” 

The viiole of the staff, machinery, 
and plant connected with the Telegraph 
Department of the Post Office has been 
removed from the old building m Tele- 
graph Street to the new building on the 
west side of St. Martm’s-le-Grand ; and 
the transfer is a matter of such historical 
importance that, although, strictly speak- 
ing, it belongs to the current year, Lord 
John Manners has recorded it m his re- 
port for 1873 He writes • — “ Soon after 
the return of the new year the removal 
was effected. So well had everything 
been arranged beforehand, and so zea- 
lously and accurately were the arrange- 
ments carried out, that no interruption cf 
any kind occurred, and, indeed, the clerks 
in the provincial offices were not aware of 
the change. The great telegraphic busi- 
ness which up to the 17th of January 
had been conducted m the old building 
was on that night, as the clock struck 10, 
taken up without the slightest hesitation 
or confusion m the Hew Post Office, 
where it has been carriod on ever since” 
The business of the telegraphs, how- 
ever, though not interrupted by this 
change of head-quarters, suffered on two 
occasions during the year through causes 
beyond human control ; once in February 
through a heavy snowstorm, which broke 


many of tbe wires, and again through an 
equally heavy gale m December The 
Postmaster-General reports that the re- 
venue arising from telegrams continues 
to increase, the number of such commu- 
nications, exclusive of communications 
for tho Press, having risen 17 per cent, 
above the previous year, while the income 
from wires laid down from the Post Office 
to private houses has risen from 38,000/. 
to 47,000/ 

“There has been a large increase 
in the telegrams for newspapers; the 
number of words received for transmis- 
sion having liscn from a! out 26 to nearly 
38 millions That is, m other words, 
nearly 50 per cent This number how- 
ever, gieat as it is, gives no adequate 
idea of tho o work done, because many of 
the messages have been sent to moie 
than one newspaper. ‘Thus, ia> reality, 
the actual number of words forwarded 
last jear was more than 214 millions. 
On one occasion, vixen an unusual num- 
ber of events of interest were reported 
from various parts of the country, up- 
wards of 300,000 w r ords of netvs, or about 
150 columns of the Times , were trans- 
mitted from the Central Telegraph Office 
m London m a singlo night Tho in- 
crease m the -1 business done for news- 
papers has been accompanied by an 
increased payment of 10,000/ ” 

Two hundred and thirty additional 
money-order offices have been opened at 
home, and the system has been very 
much extended abroad, Smyrna, Val- 
paraiso, the Mauritius, Coquimbo, and 
the whole of Egypt, being now included 
m its sphere of operations. The inland 
orders sent during last year show an in- 
crease of about $ per cent on the pre- 
vious twelvemonth, their aggregate 
amount having been m excess of 25 
millions The depositors m the Post 
Office Savings’ Banks have increased by 
about 120,000, and the offices themselves 
by nearly 250 In the London district 
there are now 560 The total of deposits 
has shown an increase of about 2 mil- 
lions, so that at the end of the year 
there were 21 midions standing to the 
credit of the industrious portions of the 
community The savings’ bank system 
is being gradually adopted m our Colo- 
nies ard m foreign countries. The Post 
Office Annuities and Life Assurances are 
also steadily on the increase. 

As to foreign and colonial posts, the 
establishment is recorded of a line of 
service between Melbourne and Point cle 
Galls, between Brisbane and Singapore, 
vid Torres Straits, between Sydney and 
San Francisco, calling at Hew Zealand, 
the Fiji Islands, and at Honolulu, each 
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and all superseding former contracts, and 
also a new agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt for the conveyance of onr 
Indian and Australian mails through 
that country, thus saving "both time and 
cost. 

Meantime, as the work of the depart- 
ment increases, so also does the staff of 
the office, the total of its employes being 
now about 42,000, comprising 12,500 
postmasters, 9,000 cleiks, and upwards 
of 20,000 sorters, earners, and messen- 
gers Out of this total, nearly 9,500 be- 
long to the London distnet, and of these 
5,000 are attached to the chief office m 
St. Mart m’s-le-Gra ml. Our readers are 
already aware that many female clerks 
are employed m the teiegiaph work , 
Lord John Manners, however’ informs us 
in addition, that last year, in pursuance 
of the arrangement entered into a few 
years ago for the adoption of female em- 
ployment m the office, a now 3 4 class of 
young women was last year formed to act 
as clerks m the Beturn Letter Depart- 
ment, and that the Conti oiler reports 
most favourably of the result. 

In conclusion, the gross revenue of 
the Post Office last year was m round 
number no less than 5,348,Q00£ , showing 
a total increase on the previous year of 
139,000^. in the receipts for both postage 
and money ordeis The expenditure, 
during the same period, was 3,793, 000Z , 
and its increase upon that for 1872 was 
only 108,000Z. 

3 

The Metropolitan Police 

Prom Colonel Henderson’s annual 
report for the year 18*3 to the Home 
Secretary, it seems that on the last day 
of 1873, the strength of the Metropolitan 
Police was 9,883, being an increase of 
122 men upon the strength of the force 
at the corresponding date m 1872 The 
duties of the metropolis proper absorbed 
18 superintendents, 184 inspectors, 770 
sergeants, and 7,113 constables , the 
royal dockyards and military stations, 
629 men and officers, and the establish- 
ments at which policemen are employed 
at the cost of private persons or depart- 
ments, 540 The class of recruits seeking 
employment m the force during the year, 
it seems, was above the average, and the 
number was sufficient to fill the vacancies. 
During the year 234 men were dismissed 
for misconduct, and 171 were compelled 
to resign , and of those two classes we 
are told that 174 were men of less than 
one year’s service — a fact which surely 
proves that recruits are enlisted without 
sufficient scrutiny of antecedents or 


capacity? Judged hy the test of dis- 
missal or forced resignation, the conduct 
of the men contrasts favourably with 
1872, when the number who left the force 
in these two classes was 411, against 405 
list year. The number of voluntary re- 
signations also show r s a marked decrease 
—from 383 m 1872, to 216 m 1873. 
The number of deaths was 44, and the 
percentage of deaths during a period of 
five years shows a gratifying decrease 
In the five years ending December 31, it 
w r as 78, while for the subsequent five 
years it was only 48. The proportion of 
old constables show's a steady increase, 
and Colonel Henderson remarks that it 
is a good test of the popularity of the 
sendee In 1873 there were 5,934 men 
whose Service exceeded five years. The 
number placed on the pension list during 
the year was 200 , and tho London rough 
maybe credited with a certain proportion 
of the invaliding, some of the men having 
been pensioned owing to mjurios received 
by them while on duty The number of 
poisons taken into custody decreased 
from 78,203 m 1872 to 73,807 in 1873 
The principal items m the decrease are 
m the assaults, both common assaults and 
assaults on the police, which, taken to- 
gether with attempts to rescue and ob- 
struction of the police m the performance 
of their duty, decreased from 11,924 in. 
1872 to 9,639 m 1873 There was also 
a considerable diminution m the number 
of suspicious characters and vagrants 
who came under the cognisance of the 
police There seems to be a continued 
diminution m the number of crimes ot 
burglary and housebreaking, of robbery 
and attempts to rob, and of larceny to 
the value of 51 m dwellings The num- 
ber of crimes of burglary and house- 
breaking was 328, the smallest number 
m any year since 1865 , and of robbery 
and attempts to rob thore were only 52 
offences, the smallest number since 1864. 
On tho other hand, tho number of knowm 
thieves and depredators, receivers of 
stolen goods, and suspected persons m 
the records has increased fxom 3,116 m 
1872 to 3,467 in 3 873 Of these 703 are 
under sixteen years of ago This increase 
appears at first rather alaimmg, but it is 
explained by the more accurate keeping 
of the records, as a Thieves’ Eegister is 
now kept at eacli police station, contain- 
ing the names and antecedents of all 
criminal and suspected persons known to 
reside m the division , and this register 
is open for the information of those con- 
cerned There are 87 houses known to 
be kept by receivers of stolen goods , 219 
persons were taken into custody for this 
A offence during the ysar, of whom 147 
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were committed for trial, and 101 con- 
victed and sentenced The number of 
summonses taken out against public, beer, 
and refreshment houses has deer eased m 
a very remarkable manner, the avenge of 
the last tlnee years having been 414 
against an average of 1,248 during the 
preceding three, and the annual number 
has decreased from 1,036 m 1870 to 294 
in 1878 

One impoitant duty discharged by the 
police is that of attending to poisons who 
meet with accidents m the streets , and 
as railway directors loso no opportunity 
of reminding us, with too much tiuth, 
that London sUects are far moie dangerous 
than the woi st-managed line of lailway, 
the Metropolitan Police Inn e no sinecure 
m discharging this duty’- Puri Eg fS73 
we find that 1,805 persons suffering from 
accidents were taken to the hospitals, and 
1,063 from other causes, making a total 
of 2,868 cases. The number of persons 
killed m the stiects was 125 m 1873, 
against 118 m 1872 , tlie number liyuicd 
shows a slight decrease— 2, 513 against 
2,677 m 1872 Out of the 125 deaths, 
82 were caused by light and heavy caits, 
vans, and drays, and out of tho 2,513 
injuries, 1,369 were calmed by the same 
unlicensed vehicles The police attended 
573 fires, and a total of 14,789 mui were 
employed , some of them, as at the 
Pantechnicon, for seveial consecutive 
days. Nor are bipeds the only concern 
of the police, for they apprehended 
10,156 dogs wandering m the stieets and 
not undei proper conti ol, and sent them 
to the Bogs’ Home at Battersea, except 
868 who were restored to their owners, 
and 28 “otherwise disposed of” Buiing 
the last three years we find that no less 
than 29,129 dogs have been thus “ taken 
up ” by the police and removed from the 
stieets. 

Eight new police stations have been 
built and opened during the year, and 
tlie constant increase of houses and popu- 
lation in the suburban districts brings 
corresponding demands for additional 
stations and police assistance. The new 
streets and squares opened and placed 
m charge of the police during the 
year were 154 m number, and altogether 
covered 26 miles and 890 yards This is 
an increase on the last year, when only 
20 miles of new streets were opened, but 
it is still much below the average of 
former years. The number of new houses 
built during the year was 7,687, a con- 
siderable reduction on former years. In 
1 872, 11,179 new houses were built The 
public will be glad to hear that tlie num- 
ber of fixed points, which (says the 
Beport)have become so much appreciated, 


has been meicased from 211 m 1872 to 
248 m 1873, and 161 constables are 
placed in short boats near hackney car- 
nage ‘'Landings to maintain order, in- 
spect the vehicles and hordes, and lender 
assistance when required 

The registration of habitual criminals 
lias been continued as heretofore, but the 
numbers on the registry* have increased 
so rapidly that there are now 117,568 
names on tlie register, and they increase 
at an average ot 30,000 per annum, 
very few inquiries have * been received 
from any but the Metropolitan Police, 
and tho identifications have been very 
few Only 950 inquiries have been re- 
ceived from outside the Metropolitan 
Police district since the establishment of 
the registerniii 1869, and 3,006 from the 
Metropolitan Police The number of 
identifications has only been 8P0, out of 
3,957 inquiries, and as regards those 
made by the Metropolitan Police, a large 
proportion could be indent ified without 
refer once to t'ic register at all. 

No 4 

Judicial Statistics 

It appears from the Judicial Statistics 
for 1873 Uial m the List three years 
crime has neither increased nor decreased 
absolutely, but that rt latively to popula- 
tion it lias decreased Taking, however, 
a wider range m our comparison, we find 
that tlie number of indictable offences 
has deei eased 12 9 per cent compared 
with 1870, and, with the exception of 
1868, has uniformly deci eased since 
1866, compared with which year crime, 
as^ measured by reported indictable 
offences, has decreased by 27 76 per 
cent In respect to offences summarily 
dealt with, we find that the number of 
conductions in 1873 was 456,705, be, mg 
an increase of 7 8 per cent, on the pre- 
vious year, and m offences of this class 
there lias, no doubt, been of late years 
an uniform increase But as the offences 
thus dealt wuth vary much m their cha- 
racter, it is necessary to analyze *the list 
a little, and it is thus seen that the 
whole increase of this year— viz , 30,185 
— can he more than accounted for by the 
increase m the cases of drunkenness, 
which number 182,941 against 151,084 
in 1872 The great army of criminals 
who make their living by preying on the 
public is returned at 75,531, of whom, 
happily, 31,330 were in custody at the 
date of the return From the record of 
the birthplace of those committed to 
prison it may be inferred that no less 
than 11,000 of the above are Irish im- 
migrants, and no doubt many of the 
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remainder born of Irish parents Of the 
45,201 who are at large, 6,307 are under 
16 yeais of age 

Judging by the proportion of crimi- 
nals to population, the Metropolis stands 
higher tor morality than any other place, 
there being only one criminal m 1,111 
people , the commercial ports, which come 
next, cannot come near this standard, 
their proportion of criminals being twice 
as great, the manufacturing towns and 
the pleasure towns do not differ very 
materially, and none except the seats of 
hardware manufacture come* near the 
agricultural counties and towns depend- 
ent on them in respect of the criminality 
of the population, the proportion being 
highest m the south and south-west coun- 
ties, travellers m which districts may 
reckon that among every 256 persons 
they see tl&re is one who has either been 
m prison oris known to have been lmng 
dishonestly within the year Reference 
to the returns of former yeais will show 
that the decrease in tho criminal popula- 
tion has been effected in the great towns, 
the agricultural counties and towns not 
having materially improved The Me- 
tropolitan ebstnet comprises somewhat 
less than one-fifth of the population of 
England and Wales, but more than one- 
third of all the crime m the country is 
committed m it , the smaller proportion 
of known criminals m it must, tliercfoie, 
be due to the facilities afforded them by 
so large and dense a population to evade 
the observation of the police The force 
of police we maintain to control the cri- 
minal army above enumerated numbers 
28,550, of whom 10,663 aie m or within 
15 miles of London 

One of the most noticeable facts 
about our prison population is the record 
of the countries which rear the criminal 
stock The natives of England and 
Wales do not furnish criminals m due 
proportion to their numbeis m the popu- 
lation, for whereas those who aie not 
natives comprise only one- twenty -thud of 
our population, they furnish one-fifth of 
our criminals Scotland furnishes 2 3 
per cent , but Ireland constitutes no less 
than 14 2 per cent , and the Irish female 
constitutes no less than one-fifth of the 
whole of tho female prison population of 
England and Wales I3y the last Census 
it appears that out of 22,712,266 w T ho 
formed the population of England and 
Wales, there weie 566,540 of Irish birth, 
and m this proportion it might be ex- 
pected that this contingent would furnish 
between 3,000 and 4,000 to our prisons , 
but instead of that we have 22,100 cri- 
minals of Irish birth in our prisons last 
year It cannot be doubted that as 


many of the descendants of those crimi- 
nals will follow the same pursuits, so the 
parents of many of the English-born pri- 
soners were themselves of Irish birth, 
and these facts aie worthy of ch-ep con- 
sideration from many points of view. 
Erom whatever cause it may arise, it is 
quite clear that the proportion of crimi- 
nals furnished by Ireland to tho United 
Kingdom is excessive, for whereas tho 
population of England, Wales, and Ire- 
land together is about 28,000,000, of 
which about 6,000,000, or 21 4 per cent , 
are Irish, the offenders who pass through 
the prisons m these countries number 
about 176,000 m a year, of whom 50,000, 
or 28 4 per cent., are Irish, besides those 
w ho j*re ^f Irish extraction 

No 5. 

The Inland Revenue. 

The sixteenth repoit of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners on the Inland Revenue, 
for the year ending March 31, 1873, states 
that the total of the Revenue for the past 
yeai shows an mciease of 839,357/. over 
that for 1872 , an increase, say the Com- 
missioners, which, as rising purely from 
the natural growth of the Revenue, has 
never befoie been recorded m the annals 
of their department The i terns which go, 
according to tho “general statement,” to 
the making of 45,645,252/ , the grand 
total for the year, are the Excise, Stamps, 
Taxes, and Income Tax, and w r hereas 
the results from the last two, as compared 
with the returns of the previous year, 
show a respective decrease of 13,148/. 
aud 1,924,365/, the first two exceed by 
2,518,386/ and 258,484/ respectively 
their contributions to the Revenue of 
1872 The enormous increase of tho Ex- 
cise is derived almost entirely from spirits 
and beer, the return from the former 
being 1,474,947/, and that from the 
latter 873,220/ m excess of what they 
were 111 1872 The duty on race-horses 
shows a falling off to tho amount of 
801/ A most notable increase is to ho 
seen 111 the quantity of British spirits 
exported m the last year. The returns 
for France, indeed, shew a considerable 
decrease, but this is more than counter- 
balanced by the increase of supplies to 
Portugal and Australia. The total quan- 
tity of exports is upwards of 250,000 
gallons m excess of those which left this 
country 111 1872 An important item 
under this head is the illicit distillation, 
and the Commissioners, with reason, call 
special attention to the fact that m 1873 
the number of detections diminished m 
England by one-third, and that though 
m Scotland there is an*mcrease of two, 

Q2 
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yet tho total number effected m that pait 
of tho kingdom does not exceed ten, while 
in Ireland the reduction is very conside- 
rable. This latter fact is mainly due to 
the efforts of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, whose efficiency and success aie 
evidenced by a quotation from the re- 
port of their Inspector-General, Colonel 
Sir John Stewart Wood, CB It is also 
worthy of note that, though the number 
of detections is considerably lower than 
in any previous year, there is a matenal 
increase in the amount of penalties re- 
covered As the lowest penalty bj lav 
allowed is 6/ , or m default thice months’ 
imprisonment, this fact seems to bear 
witness to the improvement from legiti- 
mate causes m tho circumstance o? that 
class of people who were hitherto wont 
to look for a subsistence from such and 
similar illicit practices A decrease m 
the Railway duty of 20,489/ is explained 
by the fact that the companies have le- 
fused to pay duty on a much larger num- 
ber of third-class fares than an 1872, and 
it is pointed out by the Commissioneis 
that the “ interminable delays” by which 
the law allows the companies to prevent 
the settlement of legal questions, besides 
seriously affecting the Revenue, are likely 
to prove some day still more prejudicial 
to the shareholders Two companies, how- 
ever— the South-Eastern and the Metro- 
politan — have acquiesced in the Mew of 
the law taken by the Commissioners, and 
are paying the full duty by them de- 
manded. Tho net decrease of 13,141/. in 
the Land Tax and House Duty is made 
up of a falling off m the House Duty of 
19,528/., and in arrears of Assessed Taxes 
of 2,998/ , and the total set-off against an 
increase of 9,378/ from the Land Tax 
will give the required result. In the opi- 
nion of the Commissioners, the decrease 
in the former of these two duties is to be 
attributed to tho Metropolitan "Valuation 
Act. It has been found impossible to 
maintain the assessment made m the re- 
valuation of 1871 and the result is now 
seen of the successful appeals which have 
been made since that year by a consider- 
able proportion of householders against 
the new charges With regard to the last 
item we shall notice m the Report — the 
Income Tax — the remaiks of the Com- 
missioners are not without their value 
Last year, that is, m 1872, they attri- 
buted the agitation which then prevailed 
against this tax to the increase m the 
rate of duty, and to the activity of their 
surveyors. How the duty has been re- 
duced, and the activity, though as great 
as ever, has been tempered with caution 
and moderation^ Consequently, though 
the tax cannot be supposed to have ma« 
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tenally increased in popularity, the Com- 
missioners have had to encounter none 
of those specific demands for injury and 
xedress, examples of which were furnished 
by Exeter, Bath, &e,” As may be ex- 
pected, the catalogue of fiauds practised 
on the Revenue through this tax is a 
Ijng one, and it now appears that a 
new one has been added to the list. In 
1843 the tax was remitted on all divi- 
dends of foreign loans where the holders 
of such securities weie bona jide foreigners 
residing abroad 1 1 is no w, however, known 
that this remission, at the time of great 
service to the money maiket, has had a 
serious effect on the Revenue Coupons 
are purchased from British subjects xesi- 
dent m tljjs country, discounted, and sent 
abroad to foreign agents, who return them 
as the propei ty of foreign residents It 
can well be understood how such and 
similar frauds, w if successfully practised, 
must tend to decrease our revenue , and 
it is therefore satisfactory to know that 
the Commissioneis consider that they 
have succeeded m “ framing regulations 
which, while as little as possible inter- 
fering with the operations of trade, v ill, 
they hope, not only prevent fraud m fu- 
ture, but add very laigely to the Revenue 
derived from Income Tax ” 

No 6 

Patents ron Inventions. 

The Annual Report for 1873 of the 
Commissioners of Patents for Inventions 
bears the signatuies of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Attorney General, and the Solicitor- 
General ^ 

The number of applications for let- 
ters-patent recorded during the year was 
4,294; the number of patents passed 
thereon was 2,974 , the number of spe- 
cifications filed in pursuance thereof was 
2,90G , the number of applications lapsed 
or forfeited (the applicants having neg- 
lected to proceed for their patents 
within the six months of protection) was 
1,320, and the number of patents void 
(the patentees having neglected to file 
specifications m pursuance thereof) 
was 68 

British patents are granted for four- 
teen years , hut, under the Patent Law 
Amendment Act, they are subject to the 
condition that they shall be void at the 
expiration of three years and of seven 
years respectively, unless there shall he 
paid an extra stamp duty of 50/ at the 
end of the thud year, and a still further 
duty of lOuZ. at the termination of the 
seventh year. During the fourteen years 
between 1852, when the Act was passed, 
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and 1866, 20,807 patents were granted 
The additional progressive stamp duty of 
50/ vas paid at the end of the third 
3 ear on 8,372 of that number, and 
21,437 became 'sold The additional 
piogiessive stamp duty of 100/ was 
paid at the end of the seventh year on 
2,891 of the 8,372 remaining m force at 
the end of the third year, and 5,481 be- 
came \oid. The Commissioners state 
that of every 3,000 applications for pro- 
visional piotection 1,950 reach the patent, 
and 550 pav the additional stamp duty 
required at the expiration of the third 
year — 1,150 patents, or neaily three- 
fo aiths of the whole, thereby becoming 
-v oid Probably not more than 100 of 
the remaining 550 vill pay ^he addi- 
tional stamp duty required at the end of 
the seventy year Therefore the Com- 
missioners strongly advocate the reten- 
tion of these heavy duties as an efficient 
means of sifting useless and speculative 
patents from those which are really 
valuable The total cost of a patent 
for the fourteen years is 1 65/ 

The inventive genius of the country 
gives signs of no diminution, but, on the 
contrary, the number of applications 
steadily mcieases The Patent Office 
far moie than pays its own expenses, 
and since 1852 has amassed the sub- 
stantial aggregate surplus of 1,108,204/ 
The balance-sheet for 1873 shows an 
income of 144,761/., and a net surplus 
(after paying revenue duties) of 68,404/. 

All the provisional, complete, and 
final specifications filed m the office upon 


patents granted since 1852 have been 
printed and published, with lithographed 
outline copies of the drawings accom- 
panjmg them, and the specifications of 
patents under the old law, dating from 
1711 to 1852, have also been printed, 
and are sold to the public at prices 
uhich merely cover the cost of printing 
and paper. Indices aro also published 
annually and weekly, and gne the names 
of inventors and the subject matter of 
their specifications Complete sets of 
the publications of the Commissioneis 
of Patents — each set including upwards 
of 3,150 volumes, and costing for print- 
ing and paper above 3,000/ — have been 
presented to the authorities of the most 
important towns m the United Kingdom, 
on condition that the works shall he 
daily accessible to the public, for refe- 
rence or copying, free of charge Similar 
gifts have also been sent to the public 
offices, some of the learned societies, 
British Colonies, and foieign States, and 
portions of the publications have been 
widely disseminated botli at home and 
abroad 

A free library and reading-ioom aro 
open to the public daily m the office of 
the Commissioners of Patents m Chan- 
cery Lane, and in addition the printed 
specifications, indices, and other publica- 
tions of the Commissioners, the library 
includes a collection of the leading 
British and foreign scientific journals 
and text-books m the various depart- 
ments of ait and science 
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Jan 1 Hon Edward Gram ille George 
Howard, Baron Lanerton of Lanerton, 
in the county of Cumberland 

Bight Hon Sir James Moncreiff, 
Bart , Baron Moncreiff, of Tulliebolo, m 
the county of Kinross 

Bight lion. Sir John Duke Coleridge, 
Knight, Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s 
Couit of Common Pleas, Baron Cole- 
ndge, of Ottery Saint Mary, m the 
county of Devon 

Right lion William Monsell , Baron 
Emly, of Teivoe, m the county of Lime- 
rick 

James Lane, Esq , Judge of Her 
Majesty’s Chief Consular Court for Egypt. 

Frederick Arpa, Esq , Law Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Chief Consular Court 
for Egypt, and Vice-Consul m the Otto- 
man Dominions 

"William John, Lord Monson , Trea- 
surer of Her Majesty’s Household. 

Henry Edward, Earl of Ilchester , 
Captain of Ilei Majesty’s Honourable 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms 

— 14. James Bontem, Esq , one of 
the Grooms of the Privy Chamber in 
Orima ly to Her Majesty 

William Gillespie Dickson^ Esq, 
advocate j»Shenff of the Shire or Sheriff- 
dom of Lanark 

— 17 The Most Noble Francis 
Charles Hastings, Duke of Bedford , 
Oustos Rotulorum of the Isle of Ely 
and Charles Watson Townley, Esq , 
Lieutenant and Gustos Rotulorum of the 
county of Cambridge 

— 24. Julian Faun cefote, Esq. , Chief 
Justice of the Supremo Court of the 
Leeward Islands John Rawlins Semper, 
Esq. , first Puisne Judge and Sholto 
Thomas Pemberton, Esq , second Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of tho 
Leeward Islands. 

Richard Paul Amphlett, Serjeant-at- 


Law , one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, and Knight 

— 28 Thomas Sidgreaves, Esq , Chief 
J ustieo of the Straits Settlements , 
Knight 

— 30 John Henry de Vilhers, Esq , 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
the Cape of Good Hope 

— 31 Julian Pauneefote, E:>q , Chief 
Justice of the Leewaid Islands , Knight 

Feh 2 Right Hon William John, 
Loid Monson, and Sir Samuel Martin, 
Kmgnt , Privy Councillors 

— 7 William Alexander George 
Young, Esq , Government Secretary and 
Secretaiy to the Court of Policy and 
Combined Court of the Colony of British 
Guiana. 

— 9 John Alexander Shortt, Esq , 
Consul in the Island of Corsica. 

Henry Byng, E*?q , Colonial Secretary 
to the Island ot Tobago 

— 19 Most Hon Hugh Lupus, Mar- 
quis of Westminster, K G. , Duke of 
Westminster 

Right Don George Young, one of 
the Lords of Session, and one of the Lords 
of Justiciary in Scotland. 

— 20 John Knk, Esq. , Director and 
Principal Clerk of Her Majesty’s Chan- 
cery m Scotland. 

— 21 John Wilson Marshall, Esq ,M.A , 
of the University of Edinburgh , Inspector 
of Schools in Scotland 

Right Hon Lord Odo William Russell 
(Her Majesty’s Ambassador to the Empeior 
of Germany) , K 0 B. 

William Tayleur Thomson, Fsq , 
John Milton, Esq , Col Frederick Alex- 
ander Campbell, BA , Reginald Earle 
Welby, Esq , Lieut -Col Geoige Ed w aid 
Hillier, Henry Howard, Esq , and Ed- 
ward Herfslef, Esq ; OB , Charles 
Reed, Esq, M P. , and ^Charles Alexander 
Wood, Esq , Knights. 
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Feh 25 William Brampton Ourdon, 
E&q ; O.B. 

Col* Henry Hopkmson, Bengal Staff 
Corps ; C S I 

— 26. Humphrey Ewing Crum Ewing, 
of Strathleven , Lieutenant of the county 
of Dumbarton 

— 27 Lieut - Col Horatio Page 
Vance, G entlcman-at-Arms 

— 28 Bight Hon. John Bobert, 
Vi&count Sidney, GCB , Earl Sidney 
of Scadbury 

Bight lion Edward Cardwell, Vis- 
count Cardwell of Ellerbeck. 

Bight Hon Chichester Forte&cue ; 
Baron Carhngford of Carlmgford 

Bight Hon Sir Thomas Francis Fre- 
mantle, Bait , Baron Cottesloe oC ^van- 
bourne and of Haidwicke 

Bight Hon Edmund Hammond , 
Baron Hammond of Kirkella 

Match 2 Sir Charles Edward Tre- 
velyan, KGB , Harry Stephen Thomp- 
son, of Kirby Hall, m the county of 
York, Esq , Mathew Wilson, of E^hton 
Hall, in the county of York, Esq , 
Charles Foster, of Ly&ways, m the county 
of Stafford, Esq , Thomas Fraser Grove, 
of Feme House, m the county of Wilts, 
Esq , George Burrows, MD,, President 
of the Boyal College of Physicians of 
London, and one of Her Majesty’s Physi- 
cians m Ordinary , Thomas McClure, of 
Belmont and of Dundela, m the county 
of Down, Esq , John Heatheoat Heath- 
coat Amory, of Kmght&hayes Court, m 
the county of Devon, Esq , Bichard 
Green-Price, of Norton Manor, m the 
county of Badnor, Esq , and William 
Miller, of Manderston, m the county of 
Berwick, Esq. , Baronets 

James Watson, Esq , Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, Knight 

— 4 Bight Hon Sir John Somerset 
Pakmgton, G.C 13. ; Baron Hampton of 
Hampton Lovett and of Westwood, in the 
county of Worcester 

Peter Henry Edlm, Esq,, Q, C. , As- 
sistant Judge of the Court of the Sessions 
of the Peace m and for the county of 
Middlesex 

Major Bobert Miller Mundy, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Colony of British 
Honduras 

— 9. Sir Henry Barkly, KGB , 
and Sir John Pt ter Grant, KCB. , 
,K.G C M.G 

Most Hon Marquis of Normanby, 
Sir Alfred Stephen Kmght, C B , Sir 
James M’Culloch, Knight, John O’Sha- 
nas&v, Esq , 0 M G , and John Scott, 
Esq , K.C.M.G. 

Georgo Berkeley, Esq , Major Bobert 
Miller Mundv , « William Wellington 
Cairns, Esq. , Henry Turner Irving, 
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Esq., and William Hepburn Bennie, 
Esq , C.MG. 

Yen John Sutton XJtterton, MA, 
Archdeacon of Suney , Bishop Suffragan 
of the See of Guildford 

— 14 Sir William Grey, Tv 0 S I. 
Captain General and Governoi-m-Chief 
of the Island of Jamaica 

J<ime& Bobert Longden, Esq , C M G , 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colony of British Guiana 

William Wellington Cairns, Esq., 
CMC , Governor and Command cr-in- 
Ohief of the Island of Tnnidad 

Francis Snowden, Esq , Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Colony of 
Hong Kong 

George -Phillippo, Esq , Senior Puisne 
Judge and Thcodoie Thomas Ford, Esq , 
Junior Puisne Judge of thco Supreme 
Court of the Strairs Settlements 

George Hurley Barn e. Esq , Attorney- 
General for the Island of Jamaica. 

— 16 Bight Hon John Wilson 
Patten , Baron Wmmarleigh, of Wmmar- 
leigli, m the county palatine of Lancaster 

— 17. John Smale, Esq, Chief 
Justice of Hong Kong , Kmght 

— 28 Hpnry Thomas, Baron Ravens- 
worth, Baron E&hngton, of Eslmgton 
Park, in the county of Northumberland, 
and Earl of Eavensworth, of Bavens- 
worth Castle, m the county palatine of 
Durham 

— 31 Major-General Sir Garnet 
Joseph Wolseley, K C M G , C B. , Capt 
John Edmund Commerell, B N , C.B , 
V C , Capt William Nathan Wrighte 
Hcwett, BN., VC, Col. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, Bart, C B. , Col John 
Chetham M’Leod, C B., 42nd Regiment , 
and Deputy Surg -Gen Anthony Dickson 
Home, CB, V.C , K.CB. 

Capt Walter James Hunt Grubbe, 
B N , Capt. the Hon Edmund Bobert 
Fremantle, BN., Col John Cai stairs 
M’Noill, VC, C.MG , Col. George 
Richards Greaves, Col Francis Wor- 
gan Felting, B.M A , Cap! Percy Pitt 
Luxmoore, B N. , Col Heufy Evelyn 
Wood, V.C , Col. George Pomeroy 
Colley , Lieut -Col the Hon Savage 
Mostyn , Lieut -Col. James Maxwell , 
Lieut -Col. George Daniel Webber , 
Lieut -Col Arthur Frederick Warren , 
Lieut - Col Baker Creed Bussell , 
Lieut -Col Duncan Macphersmi , Lieut - 
Col Francis Cunningham Scott , Lieut - 
Col. Bobert Home, BE. , Lieut - 
Col. Thomas Durand Baker, Major 
Bedveis Henry Bulier , Major Arthur 
John Bait, BA , Major William Francis 
Butler , Deputy-Controller Matthew Bell 
Iivme, C M G. , Staff-Surg. Ahmuty 
Irwin, BN , Surg -Major Thomas 
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Macdougall Bleckley, M I> , Staff- j 
Surg IkniY Began, M D., Iv N. , Surg - 1 
Major Robert William Jackson , and 
Sarg -Major Charles Benjamin Mosse , 
CB. 

Major-Gen Sir Garnet Joseph Wolse- 
ley, K.C B , K.C M G , K.G C M G 

May 1 Henry William Peek, of 
Rousdon, m the county of Devon, Esq , 
Philip Rose, of Rajncrs, m the county of 
Buckingham, Esq , George Elliott, of 
Penshau, in the county pa latino (f 
Dmhani, Esq , John Kelk, m the county 
of Middlesex, Esq , Baionets 

— 8 Eight Hon John, Baion 
Kesteven , Gustos Rotulorum of the Soke 
of Petei borough 

Commander John Hadley Glover, 

R N , K G C M G 

Col ^Francis Worgan Posting, R M A , 

C B , K C M G. 

Col. Robert Willem Harley, C B. , 
Capt. the Hon Edmund Robert Pre- 
mantle, R N , CB. , Roger Tuckfield 
Goldsworthy, Esq, , Surg. Major Samuel 
Rowe , Capt Reginald William Sartorius , 
Lieut John Henry Barnard , Major Wil- 
liam Augustus Tryden Helden , Deputy- 
Commissary Henry Predenck Blissett; 
Vice-Admiral Charles George Edwaid 
Patey ; and James Arndell Youl, of the 
Colony of Tasmania, Esq , C M G 

Right Hon. Prancis Robert, Earl of 
Rosslyn , H M. High Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Major-Gen. the Hon. Saint George 
Gerald Foley, C B. , Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Island of Guernsey 

— 12 Edward Maxwell Kenny, 
Esq , M A , John Gerald Fitzmauneo, 
Esq , BA, and Thomas Anderson 
Stewait, Esq , M A , Inspectors of 
Schools. 

Joseph William Bazalgette, Esq , C B ; 
Knight. 

— 16 Lieut -Col. James Macnaghten 
Hogg, K.C.B 

— 23 His Royal Highness Pnnce 
Arthu? William Patrick Albert, K G., 
K T , K P , Earl of Sussex and Duke of 
Connaught and of Strathearn 

Edwin Corbett, Esq. ; Minister Resi- 
dent to the Swiss Confederation 

Sidney Loeock, Esq , Minister Resi- 
dent and Consul-General to the Republics 
of Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador 

— 28 Robert Hawthorn Collins, 
Esq.; C.B 

Col Stephen John Hill, CB.; Col. 
William Prancis Drummond Jervois, 
R.E, C.B. , Penrose Goodehild Julyan, 
Esq, CB ; KC.M.G 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Fitzharding Berke- 


ley Maxse , Giovanni Battista Trapani, 
Esq, LLD , G oi don Gambler, ESq , 
Sir George Bariow , Bart, , Virgile Naz, 
Esq , Saul Samuel, Esq 5 CMGr, 

30 Robert Henry Davis, Evj , C 8 I , 
Col Richard John Meade. C S I , Col 
Lew is Pell} , CSL, KCSJ 

Tlu* Hon. Ashley Eden , Rajah Bno- 
manath Tagore, Vernon Hugh Sehakh, 
F>q , CSL 

June 4 Hairy Ludlow, Emj , Bar- 
uster-at-Law , A t tor nov -General for the 
I A and of Trinidad. 

Alexander Turing, Esq , Consul ior 
the Frounces of South Holland ami 
Zealand 

— 22 Henry Connor, Esq, LLB , 
Clhe& Justice of the Supreme Couit of 
the Colony of Natal 

July 4 Rev Francis Pigou, M , 
Rev James Moorhouse ; Chaplains in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Rev George Granville Bradley, M A , 
Rev. William Henry Bliss, M A, , hono- 
rary Chaplains. 

— 7. William H. Brewer, Esq , M A , 
Inspector of Schools 

John Rice Ciowe, Esq., CB ; and 
John Green, Esq , C.B , Knights 

— 15 John Millar, Esq , Loid of 
Session m Scotland 

— 18 Hon and Rev Grantham 
Munston Yorke, M A , Dean of Worcester. 

— 20. Richard Francis Morgan, Esq , 
Knight 

— 21. William Watson, Esq , Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland. 

— 24 Henry Ernest Bulwer, Esq , 
C M G , Donald Maclean, Esq., C M.G , 
K.CM.G. 

Col. Edward Wolstenholme Waid, 
RE , CMG. 

— 27 Thomas Douglas Porsjth, 
Esq , C B. , Extra K.C S I 

— 31 Capt Geoige Cumme Stratum, 
R A , Governor and Commander m- 
Chief of the Gold Coast Colony 

Charles Cameron Lees, Esq, , Ad- 
ministrator of the Government of the 
Settlement of Lagos 

August 1. Right Hon Andrew Lusk, 
of Colney Park, m the county of Hert- 
ford, Lord Mayor of the City of London , 
Baronet 

Hugh Robert Hughes, of Kinmel, in 
the county of Denbigh, Esq , Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Flint. , 

— 4 Lieut -Col ThomasEdward Gor- 
don, Bengal Staff Corps ; C.S.I. 

— 5. Right Hon. Claude, Earl of 
Strathmore and Kmghorn , Lieutenant 
of the County of Eorfar 

— 6. Isaac Saunders Leadham, Esq , 
MA , and Edmund Mackenzie Sneyd- 
> 
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Kynnersley, Esq., M A. , Injectors of 
Schools 

Mutu Coomara Swdmy E<-q Charles 
Whetham, Esq , and John Homy John- 
son, Esq , Knights. 

August 10 Charles James Bias ms 
Williams, M.D. , one of Her Majesty’s 
Physicians Extraordinary. 

— 25 Edward Frederick »Smyth 
Pigott, Esq., M.A , Examiner of Stage 
Plays. 

— 27. Henry Longley, Esq , Barrisfer- 
at-Law , the third Charity Commissioner 
for England and Wales 

September 25 Edward Smallwood, 
Esq. ; Consul at Yemco 

— 28 The Right Hon Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart , Ed waid Doas Thomson, 
Esq , C B , John Sealv, Esq , CMC , 

KCMCr 

October 3 The Hon and Rev. Orlando 
Watkin Weld Forester, M A , Chancellor 
and Canon Residential y of York Ca- 
thedral. 

— 7. William Warren Strecton, Esq , 
Queen’s Advocate for Siena Leone 

— * 8 Rev. Frederick Watkins B D , 
Archdeacon of York 

— 14, Spenser St. John, Esq., Minis- 
ter Resident and Consul-Gen oral to the 
Republic of Pern 

— 17 Capt Samuel Barrett 3Iiles , 
Consul at Muscat 

— 28 Robert Stuart, Esq , Minister 
Resident and Consul-General to the Re- 
public of Hayti. 

— 29 John Marshall, Esq , Advocate , 
Lord of Session m Scotland 

— 31 George Dundas, Esq. , Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the island of St. 
Vincent. 

William Frederick Haynes Smith, 
Esq ; Attorney-General for the Colony of 
British Guiana 

Nicholas Atkinson, Esq , Solicitor- 
General for the Colony of British Guiana 

November 7. Charles Cameron Lees, 
Esq. , Lieutenant-Governor of the Gold 
Coast Colony 

— 9. George Edward Stanley, Esq , 
Consul-General for the Russian ports m 
the Black Sea 

Alexander Gollan, Esq , Consnl at 
Grey Town. 

J osias Pernis, Esq. , Consul m the 
Island of Sardinia, 

— 14 Major-Gen Sir Arthur Purves 
Phayre, K C S I , C B , Governor and 
Commander-In-Chief of the Island of 
Mauritius. 

— The Most Hon. the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, K.C M.G. , Governor and Com- 


[isn. 

mander-in-Chief of the Colony of New 
Zealand 

William Wellington Cairns E^q , 
0 M G , Governor and Commander m- 
Chief of the Colony of Queensland 

George Berkeley, Esq, CM (J , Go- 
vernor and Commander-m -Chief of the 
Leevaid Islands. 

William Cleaver Francis Robinson, 
Esq , C M G ; Governor and Commander- 
m-Chief of the Colony of Western 
Australia 

— 16 George Walpole Leake, Esq , 
one of Her Majesty’s Counsel for the 
Colony of Western Australia. 

— Malcolm Janson Brown, Esq ; Col- 
lector of Customs and Treasurer for the 
Gold Coast Golony. 

— 17. Hugh Mallet, Esq , Consul in 

the State of Panama. * 

— 25. Sir William Muir, K C S I ; 
Ordinary Member^of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

26 Lord Lytton , Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plempotentiaiy to the 
King of Portugal 

— 30 Charles Alfred Cookson, Esq , 
Consul at Alexandria and Judge of Chief 
Consular Court^for Egypt 

December 3 Leopold Oust, Esq. , one 
of the Gentlemen Ushers of the Pmy 
Chamber. 

— William Ernest Browning, Esq , 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Leeward Islands 

— Hon Sir Arthur Gordon, K 0 M G , 
Governor of Fiji 

— 12 John Holker, Esq , M P , Q C. } 
Solicitor-General, and Ludlow Cotter, 
Esq , Knights 

— Walter Scutt, Esq , Member of 
Legislative Council, Straits Settlements 

— 14 Surgeon-Major Samuel Rowe, 
C.M G , Member of Legislative Council, 
Gold Coast Colony 

— 15. Richard P A. Swettenham, 
Esq , Inspector of Schools 

— 16 Col. FitzRoy Molyneux Henry 
Somerset, R E , Member of the Council 
of the Bermudas or Somers Islands! 

— 17. James Bengali Martin, Esq. ; 
one of Her Majesty’s Counsel for the 
Leeward Islands 

— 25 Major-General Evelyn Henry 
Frederick Pocklmgton , Director-General 
of Military Education 

— 28. John D’ Auvergne Dumaresq, 
Esq ; Colonial Secretary for the Gold 
Coast Colony 

— 29. Munguldass Nathooboy, of 
Bombay, Esq , C S.I. , Knight 
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LIST OF MINISTRY APPOINTED FEBRUARY, 1874. 


First Lord of the Treasury (Premier), 
Mr. Disraeli 

Lord Chancellor , Lord Cairns 
Lord Presidc7ii of the Council , Duke of 
Richmond. 

Lord Prim/ Seal, Eail of Malmesbury. 
Foreign Secretary , Earl of Derby 
Secretary for India , Marquis of Salis- 
bury. * 


Colonial Secretary , Earl of Carnanon 
Secretary for War , Mr. Gai borne Hardy 
Home Department, Mr R. A Cross 
First Lord of the Admiralty , Mr Ward 
Hunt. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote 

Postmaster- General, Lord John Manners. 


The abo\ e compose the Cabinet. 


President of the Bocft'd of Trade , Sir 
Charles Adderley 

President of the Local Government Boaul, 
Mr. Sclater-JBooth 

First Commissioner of Worlds, Lord Henry 
Lennox, 

Vice-President of the Council, Lord San don 

Attorney- General, Sir John Karslake, 
afterwards Sir Richard Baggallay 

Solicitor- General, Sir Richard Baggallay, 
afterwards Sir John Holker 

Under Home Secretary , Sir H Selwyn- 
Ibbet&on 

Under- Secretary for Foreign Aff an s, Hon 
Robert Bourke 

Under-Secretary for India, Lord George 
Hamilton. 

Under- Secretary for Colonies , Mr J Low- 
tiler. ^ 

Secretary of Local Government Board, 
Mr C S Read. 

Chancellor of Ducky of Lancaster, Colonel 
Taylor. 


Secret aiy to the Admiralty \ Hon. Alger- 
non Egerton 

Judge- Advocate and Paymaster-General, 
Mr Ca^e 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Massey 
Lopes. 

Sccretanes to the Treasmy, Mr W. H 
Smith, Mr Hart Dyke 

Lord-Lieutenant of h eland, Duke of 
Abercorn 

Attorney-General for Ireland , Dr Ball. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland , Su M HiclvS- 
Beach 

The Lord-Advocate of Scotland, Mr Gordon. 

Mistress of the Rohes, Duchess of Wel- 
lington. 

Lord Chamberlain , Marquis of Hert- 
ford. 

Master of the Horse, Earl of Bradford. 

Loid Steward, Earl Beauchamp. 

Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms, Mar- 
quis of Exeter 


SHERIFFS FOR 1874. 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire. — Salusbury Gillies Payne, Blunham (claiming to be Sir Salusbury 
Gillies Payne, Bart.). 

Berkshire. — William How Dunn, Standen Manor, Hungerford. 

Buckinghamshire — Lawrence Robeit Hall, Eoscott Manor 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. — James Montagu, Elm, Isle of Ely, and 
Melton-on-the Hill, Doncaster 
Cheshire — Sn Edward William Watkm, Rose Hill 
Cumberland John Lindow, Elien Hall 
Derbyshire — Godfrey Eranceys Meynell, Meynell Langley. 

Devonshire. — John Walrond Walrond, Bradfield 
Dorsetshire. — John William Townsend Eyler, Heffieton 
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Durham. — John Fogg Elliot, El vet Hill, Durham 
Essex, — Thomas George Graham White, Wethersfield 
(ti oiTCESTERSHiLE — Thomas Seha&tun Bazle} , Hatherop Castle, Fair ford. 
Herefordshire — Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Powell Sy mends, Pengothley, near 
Boss. 

Hertfordshire — Sir John Gage Saunders Sebnght, Beechwood, Mai kj ate Stzeet, Bait 
Kent — Charles Stewart Hard}, Chilham Castle, Chilham, Canteiburv, 
Leicestershire — Edward Warner, Quorndon Hall. 

Lincolnshire — Bennet Rothes Langton, Langton 
Monmouthshire — Crawshay Bailey, Mai nd iff Court, Abergavenny 
Norfoik — Robert Fellowes, Shottesham 
X orth amptonshire — John Albeit Craven, Whilton 
X ortiiumberland — Shaleioss Fitzherbert Widdimgton, Nevton Hall. 
Nottinghamshire — Robert Keiham, Bleasby. 

Oxfordshire — Arthur, Viscount Valentia, Bletchmgdon Paik, 

Rutland — Thomas John Staffoid Hotehkm, Soutli Lnffenham. 

Shropshire — Richard Thomas Lloyd, Aston Hall, Oswestry 
Somersetshire — George Fownes Lutfrell, Punster Castle^ Dunster. 

County of Southampton — Sir William Wellesley Knighton, Blendvorth Lodge, 
Horndean c 

Staffordshire — Sir Tonman Mosley, Rolleston Hall, Bart. 

Suffolk — Thomas Barbot Beale, Brettenham Park 

Surrey — John Coysgarne Sim, Combe Wood, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Sussex — George Meek, Brantudge, Cuckfield. 

Warwickshire — Edward Allesley Boughton Ward Boughton Leigh, Brownsover 
Hall, near Rugby* 

Westmoreland — Sir Henry James Tufton, Appleby Castle 
Wiltshire — Edward Chaddock Lowndes, Castle Coombo, Chippenham 
Worcestershire — Joseph Jones, Abberley Hall, Stourport 
Yorkshire — The Hon. Arthur Duncombe, Kilnwick Percy r 


WALES, 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

Anglesey — Robert Roberts, Plas Llechylched. 

Breconshire — William de Wmton, Maesderwen. 

Cardiganshire — David Thomas, Llanfair, Llandyssil. 

Carmarthenshire — David Pugh, Manorabon, Llandilofawr. 

Carnarvonshire — Benjamin Thomas Ellis, Rhyllech. 

Denbighshire. — John Carstairs Jones, Gelligynan. 

Flintshire. — William Keates, Greenfield. 

Glamorganshire, — John Whitlock Xichol Carne, St. Donatt’s Castle, near Cowbridge. 
Merionethshire —William Edward Oakeley, Tanybwlch. 

Montgomeryshire — Thomas Openshaw Lomax, Bodfach. 

Pembrokeshire — James Bowen Summers, Milton. 

Radnorshire — Richard William Banks, Ridgebourne, Kington, Herefordshiir 


Cornwall. — John Christopher Baron Lethbridge, Tregeare. 
Lancashire, — Richard Smethurst, Ellerbeck, near Chorley 
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OXFORD. 

Trinity Term, 1873 * 


In Litens Ilumanioribus . 
Classis I 

Eastwick, J (a), University 
Forbes, W H (b), Balliol * 
Plummer, C (c), Corpus. 
Boseoe<*H. W K., Corpus 
Smith, A L , Balliol 
Wright, T H , Trinity. 


Classis II. 

Cholmontleley, F G , Ch Ch. 
Craddock, F. H , Lincoln. 
Drummond, J R , New. 
Elgin, Earl of, Balliol. 

Grey, W , Exeter 
Linton, W. R , Corpus. 
Richmond, W J , Unatt 
Street, A. R , OneL 


Classis III. 

Blackwood, A R , Balliol. 
Cull, J B , Balliol 
Fynes-Clmton, A N , Ch Ch. 
Miles, C 0 , Trinity. * 

Smith, G. W., Exeter. 
Whitefoord, B , New 


Classis IV. 

Dowdmg, F T , St John’s 
Farrer, W , Balliol, 

Sweet, H., Balliol 
Wilkinson, G , Worcester 

One hundred and twenty-six 
otheis passed 


E rammers, 

H Eurneaux 
T. Eowler 
H. L Thompson. 
A Robinson 


In Scieniis Mathematics ct Thy tit is 

Classis I. 

Elliott, E B , Magdalen. 

Juds»n, J E , Ch Ch. 

Lomax, C. H , Corpus. 

Nash, A. M , Queen’s 
Pargiter, E E , Exeter 
Stocker, W. N , Ch Ch 


Classis II. 
None 


Classis III 

Beaumont, S , Ch Ch. 
Ransomo, C , Merton 


Classis IV 
Bryans, E L , Queen’s 


Sixty-three others passed 


Examiners 

G S Ward. 
HIS Smith. 
W H La\erty, 


* From the Calendar for 187L 

a, Fellow of Trinity, b, Fellow of Balliol, c, Fellow of Corpus. 
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In Sc lent at Naturah. 
ClASSlS I. 

Bruce-Clarke, W , Pembroke. 
Gulliver, G , Pembroke, 
Jackson, AY. H , New. 

Kidd, P , Balliol 
Southam, P. A , Trinity. 
Tanner, II AY. LI , Jesus 
Tindall, P , Queen’s. 


Classis II 

Becker, AY., New. 
Phillips, AY. H , Jesus. 


Classis III 

Ilakewill J. R , Exeter. 


Classis IA t 
N one 


Exanantrs . 

AY II. Coi field 
R H M. Bosanquet 
A AY. Remold 


In Histcrta Modern a. 
Classis I 

Gibson, G., Worcester 
Harrison, H. E. B , Olid. 
Mortimer, H. B,, New 
Robei ts, A. W , Lincoln 
AVakeham, H. 0 (a). Oh. Ch. 
Wildig, G LI. B , New. 


Classis II 

Barnett, II , Ch Ch 
Fletcher, K. R , New. 
Hardinge, M S 0. P., New. 
Hebb, H, A , Queen’s. 

Loch, C. S., Balliol 
Lyall, R. C., Trinity 
Moberly, W A , Ch Oh 
Ornsby, J A , Lincoln. 
Scott, A., Balliol. 

AValdy, A G , Merton 
AYaters, AY G,, Worcester. 


In Juikjjrudentia . 
ClASSIS I 

Grigsby, AY E , Balliol 
Holt -White, R , One). 
Urmson, G H , Ch Ch 


Classis II. 

Forteseue, J B , Balliol 
Plumb, T S , Balliol 
AYadmore, J A. AY , Oriel 


Classis III. 

Eveisley, AA r P., Queen’s 
Kennedy, 0 AY., University. 
Kennek, E , New" r 
Micholls, S P , New'. 

AYaid, E. T , University 


ClASsIS I\ r . 

Evans, AY. Jesus 
Sidgvnek, A , Lincoln 

Examine / s. 

M Bernard. 

J Btyce 
A. S Chuvasse 


In Satra Theologia . 
Chassis I 

Aghonby. P. K Y . Queen’s 


Classis II. 

Birkmyre, N Y , Corpus. 

Dyball, T S , Brasenose 
Sharpe, H M , AA r orcester 
Shut tlewor ih, H C , St. Mary Hall 
Smith E P N , Trinity, 

AAhlliams, C E E , Brasenose. 


a, Fellow of All Souls, 
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Classis III 

Eddison 0 , Lincoln 
Harwood, H , Magdalen Hull 
Hodgson, G A , U m verity 


Classis IV. 

Bardwclh T N F , Pembroke 
Fellow es, AV G, Merton 
Ifod&on, T , Lincoln 
Orrotl, J *V , Merton 
Sayres, E. H C , Exeter. 


Examiners 

AV Stubbs. 

C W Boase * 
M Creigliton 


I Classis III. 

i 

Alexander, E F , Brasenose 
Bury, E A , University 
Carter, AV M. Pembroke 
Ci oss, T U , Exeter 
Curling, E Brasenose 
Edwards, E. AV , Ch Ch. 
Ellrodt, F AV., Unwtt 
Hamilton, G , University. 
Leach, E , Corpus. 

Nichols, S E , Magdalen. 
Springe! t, AY D , Queen’s. 
AVatkms, 0. I) , Merton 


Classis IV. 

Brown, C , AA T adliam 
IlyntWm, F A , New Inn Hall. 
Jackson, AV., AVoree&ter 
Leonard, A A , Oriel 
Maxw ell-Ly te, J , Magdalen, 
Mountain, J., Queen’s 
Spencer, AV , Merton 
AValker, 0 B , St John’s. 


Examiners . 

J. B Mozley 
E H Plumptre. 
H Deane 


Term Mich,, 1873 


In Literis Human loribns 
Classis I. 

Baimg, F II , Coipus 
Bindley, A C , Balliol 
Brown, G B, Oriel 
Butler, A J , Trinity 
Cam, AV II , New 
Holme, s E G A , St John s 
Leach, A F , New 
Paget, F (a), Ch Ch 
Schlos% D E , Corpus 
Scott, G K , New 
AVilliams, J , Lincoln 


Classis II. 

Benson, R IT , Balliol 
Bond, F , Lincoln 
Brown, J MacM , Balliol 
Cook, A K , New 
Dunn, J C , New 
Edwards, A C , Lincoln 
Elgood, E J , Exeter 
Ea&tcourt, E AV , Balliol 
Fowler, R M., Pembroke. 


In Scient is Mathematics et Ehysicis . 
Classis I 

Croft, AV B , Pembroke 
Davies, T D , J esus 
Edwards, AV , Queen’s. 

Jones, R, A , Corpus 


Classis II. 

Archibald, E D, St. John’s. 
Campbell, E J , Exeter. 
Pigot, J C , Lincoln 


a, Senior Student of Christ Church 
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< hvy, H G., AYadliam 
3 law es 3? AV , Edmund Hall. 
Hensley, E J., Exeter 
Hope, II J , Ch. Oh 
Little, J. B , Oh Oh 
Lucas, V. AY., Oh Ch 
Mnckarness, 0. C , Exeter. 
Maddison, F. B , Brasenose 
Moberly, AV 0 , Balliol 
Newman, G. AV., Pembroke 
Slanncr, J II , Balliol 
Yaux, 0- B , C-orpus 
AVay, J P , Brasenose 

Classis III 

Bastow, TOY, Trinity 
Bean, E , Trinity 
Biuku, H L , Lincoln 
Deane, F Ii , St J ohn’s 
Elam, II D , Si John’s 
Elliott F E II , Balliol 
Uieen, F T, New 
G union, It II , Lincoln 
Knotting, It J , Balliol. 

Maude, J , Meiton 
Mooie, E II , Queen’s 
O’Brien, E A , Oil Ch 
Ottaway, 0 I , Brasenose 
Ottley, IT. B , St J oluTs. 

Parkins, AY T , Balliol 
Pearson, F J N , Balliol 
Poole, A. AY , Worcester. 
Prichard, J. E , W r adham. 
Quekett, A. E , Brasenose. 

Si monels, A , Queen’s 
Smith, II R 0., Magdalen 
Spoonei, 0 II , Pembroke 
Tuekwell, 0 AY , Queen’s 
AValpole, A S , Worcester 
AVedderburn, II G , Balliol 

Ojlassis IV. 

Brodribb, A. A , Exeter 
Parley, B , Ch, Ch. 
linden, F S, Oh. Oh 
Massey, R , Alb. Hall 
Overy, H , Queen’s 
r I homas, J S , University 

Eighty-four others pis<ed 

Examiner?, 

AY. AY Capes 
II L, Thompson.. 

T R ThuKfield 
A Robinson 

In Snent i a Katurah , 
Classis I 

Burn, S S , Corpus 
Davies, J IT , Corpus 


Clvssis III 
Poole, S , Exeter. 

AA r ood, S., Exeter 


Ulassis IV. 
Smith, E , Queen’s. 


Sixty- two others passed. 

Fxamhurs 
0 S Ward 
H. J S Smith 
AV IT Laverty. 

In Junsprudentia, 
Classis I. 

Sebastian, L. B , Exeter 
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Hill, A du B , Magdalen 
Rives, AV C , Corpus 
Schofield, R II A , Lincoln 
Udall, T B , Queen’s 
'Wright, G A , Unatt 

Classis II. 
None 


Classis III 
None. 


Classis IV 
None. 


Examiners. 

AV H Corfield 
A AV Remold. 
M Foster. 


In Historia Moderna . 
Classis I. 

Boodle, R AV , Magdalen* 
Carlyon, H B , Corpus. 
Coolidge, AV A B , Exeter 
Diggle, J. R , AVadham. 
Jerrard, A AV , Ch Ch. 


Classis II 

Begin e, A J , Trinity. 
Foiman, ii. F. E , Tiinity. 
Hannen, J C , Trinity. 

Hill C B H , New 
Philips, AV M., Merton. 
Robmson, AV D , Ch Ch. 
AVoodd, L H 0 , Magdalen 


Classis III 

Bellot, C F , Unatt 
Charnngton, A F., University. 
Eastwick, R AV E , Merton. 
Forman, J R , Oriel 
Gladstone, J. R., Ch. Ch 


Clissi^ II. 

Dangai-s ,T AV L , St AlhansIIall 

Piumimmd, .1 R , Neu 

Frasri, II . Onel 

(inuhun, T A , Balliol 

Mmet, AV , Uimemtv 

Packe, A E , Ch •Clx" 

Roberts, A AA r , Lincoln 

Classis III 

Andtevjs, AV S , Ch. Ch 
Butler, S , Ch. Ch 
Corbett, AV A,, Pembroke. 

Parrott, J A., Brasenose 
Reynolds, B , AVadham 
Sayer, J , Ch. Ch. 

Classis IV. 

Atkinson, H P , Magdalen Hall. 
Brown, J A , Worcester 
Hodge, R F , AVorcester 
Smith, G- E , Exeter. 


Examiners 

M Bernard. 

J Bryce 
T. E Holland. 


I?? Sacra Theologxa . 
Classes I. 

Bullock, J , Pembroke 
AVoods, F H , Jesus 


Classis II. 

Boulter, S,, Keble 
Cockm, J T B , Queen's 
Darlington, J , Brasenose 
Davies, S E , AVoicester 
Haigh, AV E., Exeter 
Hewlett, A. M , Queen's 
Isaac, G M , Pembroke. 
AVilkmson, J. F , AVadham 


Classis III 

Adams, J. N , Queen’s 
Bartlett, F A , Pembroke 
Bevan, C B , Exeter 
Butler, H J , Brasenose 
De AVolf, R B , AVadham 


R 
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Griffith, H W, Queen’s. 
Holcroft, C., Trinity 
Loney, H L , Oriel, 
Longman, C. J , University. 
Mason, A S. A , Trinity . 
Milner, G, Ch Ch 
Robinson, G, AV., Queen's 
Trehearne, G H , St John’s 
Tug-well, A B , Ch Ch 
AVarne, H M , Pembroke 


Clyssis IA~ 

Blackburn e, F AV , Moil on 
Foley, E F AY , AVadham 
Heathcote, J C., Onel 
Marshall, E H , Oriel 
Nicholson, A AV , Magdalen 
Poley, T AA T , Merton 
Poi ter, H B , Exeter 
Rowbotham, J F , Balliol 


Exa mi tiers 

E A Freeman, 
AY Stubbs 
C AY Boaze 


Gamier, E S , University 
Hooper, G. F , Brasenosc 
Johnson, A B , AYorcester 
Bundle, T. S , Queen's 
AYalsh, A 0., Queen’s 


Classis IA t 

Altliam, A S , Ch Ch 
| Bien, R , AYoictster 
l Erungton, H , Pembroke 
Hamilton, C C , University 
Lomas, G , Magdalen Hall, 
Monck, E F B , Pembroke 
Tucker, J M , St. Alban’s Hall. 
T>lee T. G , Trinity 
Ahne, M G„ f Magdalen Hall. 
AVood, R G , ExGer 


Exam met s 

J B Mozley 
E II. Plumptre 
H Beane. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS, 1874 « 

MODERATORS. 

Joseph WoUtenholmo, M.A , Christ’s Church 
Alexander Freeman, M A , St John’s 

EXAMINERS 

AVilliam Bavidson Niven, M.A , Trinity 
George Pine, M A , Queens’. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMINEE. 

Sir AVilliam Thompson, LL.B , St. Peter’s. 

WRANGLERS f 


Bs. Calliphronas, Caius 
Ball (1), Trinity 
Harris, Clare 
Craik, Emmanuel. 

{ Bickson, Peter’s 
Stuart (2), Emmanuel. 
Clarke, St John’s 


Butcher a, Trinity. 

Cox /3, Trinity 
Elliot, John’s 
Niven, Queen’s 

{ Barnard, John’s. 

Iddon, Sidney, 
Lightfoot, Trinity Hall. 
Pearson, Christ’s. 


* From the Calendar for 1874. 

. f a11 ses ? f equity the names are bracketed a denotes that the person was 
m the first class of "the Classical Tripos, £ m the second ; y m the third. 
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/ Bose, Christ's 
\ Marshall, Cams 
Swan wick, Trinity, 

{ Gilbert, Christ's. 
Gwyther, Jesus 
Reynolds, John’s. 
Shackle, Catherine’s 
J Buxton, Trinity, 
l Yeatman 0, Trinity 
Simmons, Magdalen 
f Grant a, King’s 
\ Williams, Queen’s 
f Allcock, Emmanuel. 
| Mm ton, Sidney 
\ Galloway, Jesus. 

I Gleed, Peter’s. 

/ Madden, Clare 
\ Sanderson, Trinity. 


Black, l\ui’& 
Hammond, Queen’s 
\ Eaden, Trinity 
{ Steel, Pembroke 
Johnson, Trinity 
/Hargreaves, Trinity 
^ Smith, Magdalen. 

Fyife, Queen’s 
Hawkins, Corpus. 

( Bonham-Oaitei, Trinity 
^ Burn, John’s. 

Simon s Cat hemic’s 
j Biown, Cams 
l Newton, Trinity Hall 
Laying, Sidney 
Stubbs, John’s. 


Ds Bilderhock, Catherine’s 
Colenso, F L , JoWs 
Gell, Cams 
Beckett, John’s. 

{ Crick, Pembroke 
Middlewood, John’s 
Smith, Trinity 
Strickland, Cams 

{ Bates, Corpus 
Darwm, H , Trinity 
De Renzi, Trinity 


SENIOR OPTIMFS. 

fDibdm, John’s 
\ Rigg, Pemhioke. 
[Sknmshire, Magdalen 
1 f Jones Queen’s 

\ Peter, John’s 
I f Mmmtt, Trinity 

i \ Pyne, Emmanuel 

| ^ Gaelics, Sidney 

< Hickson, Cams 
| [ Taj lor, Trinity 

Torr, Trimly 

| D} son, Emmanuel 


/ Caparn, Corpus 
Di \ Hall 0, Catherine’s 
f Bonsey, John's, 
j Dtfwberry, Corpus 
J Goodwin, Cams ^ 
(_ Roberts, Pembroke 
Waller, Jolm’s 
/Baxter, Trinity. 
Taylor, King’s 
Cooksey, Sidney 
f Collin, Tnmly. 

< Francis, Jesus 
l. Smith, Clare, 

f Beetall, Jesus. 
Blaekmore, Christ’s 
Davies, Pembroke. 
Eastman, Clare 


JUNIOR UPTIMES, 

( Carter, Trinity 
J Cunningham, Clare 
1 Fiy, Emmanuel. 

( Johnstone Sidney 
/Beck, Trinity Hall 
L Scott, Trinity 
/ Davenport , Cl a i e 
L Holer oft, John s 
Brodie, John's 
Hem sw oi th , Cam^ 

{ Lowe, John’s 
l Rogeis, Corpus 
Sim, Trinity Hall 

, Ouchferlony, Tnmty Hall 

; Brown, Queen’s 

j Saw'} ex, H, John’s. 

I Sliarroek, John’s. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1374 

EXAMINERS. 

John Maxwell Image, M.A , Trinity 
Frederick Apthorp Paley, M A 
John Edwm Sandys, M A., St John’s. 

Charles Edward Graves, M A , St John’s 
William Mandell Gunson, M A , Christ’s. 

Handley Carr Glyn Moule, M.A Trinity 

R 2 


2¥J 
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FIRST 

CLASS 

Ds /Leaf, Trinity 
\ Rawlins, Kmg’& 

Freese, John’s 
f Orpen, Christ’s 
| Rendall, Trinity 
j Bramley, Jesus 

L Hicks, Trinity 

Butcher, Trinity 

Perry, King’s 

Clark, Trinity Hall 

Moser, John’s r 

Gaboon, Trinity 

Llo;yd ? Peter’s 

Gray, A , Jesus 
f Dyson, Caius 

J Streane, Emmanuel 
b Wilson, King’s 
Williams, John’s 

West, Pembroke 

Grant, King’s 

Wix, lung’s 

SECOND CLASS 

Ds. Bianchi, Peter’s 

Leach, Christ’s 

Warwick, Clare 

Cox, Trinity 

Logan, John’s 

Moulton, Christ’s. 

Weir, Trinity 

Preston, Trinity 

Hoare, Trinity 
f Goldney, Trinity Hall. 

•j Grasott, John’s 
bLee, Clare 

Men vale, John’s 

Jolliffe, Trinity 

Tillard, Claro 

1 Pyno, Pembroke 

f Bourne; Sidney. 

< Hughes, Downing, 
b Morrison, John’s 
Patterson, Catherine s 
Tyas, Trinity 
/Hooton, Caius. 

\ Snell, Trinity 
j Allen, Trinity 
l Kirehhoffer, Pembroke 
Hall, Catherine’s 
Yeatman, Trinity. 

THIRD 

CLASS. 

Ds. Prior, Cams 

Rust, Trinity 
f Cheshire, Catherine’s 
{ May, E H , Trinity 
/Lushmgton, Je&us 
\Willcox, John’s 

Todd, Trinity, 

/ Creak, Trinity, 

\ Petty, Corpus. 

Goolden, Trinity 
Boddy, Emmanuel 
/French, Emmanuel. 
bHarkness, Emmanuel 
Bellhouse, Trinity. 
Gwillim, John’s 

Hue, Trinity 

Stanford, Trinity. 

r 


THEOLOGICAL TRIPOS, 1874. 

EXAMINERS, 

13 F Westcott, D D , Begins Professor of Divinity 
C A Swam&on, D I) , Norri&ian Professor of Divinity. 
J J Stewart Perowne, D I) , Trinitj 
John E B Mayor, M A , Professor of Latin 
ITandley C G Monle, M A , Trinity 
H M Gwatkin, M A , St John’s 


FIRST CLASS 

Be* Bicker&teth (a), Pembroke. I Smith, Pembroke 

Luscombe (b), Clare | 


Ds Pur rant, Trinity 
East, Trinity, 
Gardner, John’s, 


SECOND CLASS 

Hutchinson, Cams 
Pennefather, Trinity 
Robinson, Trinity. 


(c) Scholefield prize^E vans’ prize, (5) Hebrew prize. 
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Ds Cuming, Trinity 
Fitzpatrick, Trinity 
Hamer, Johns 
Hebert, Corpus 
Higgs, John’s 
Longworth, John’s 


THIRD CIAbfe 


Peto, Jesus 
Phillips, Trinity 
Saulez, Trinity 
Starbuck, Trinity 
Stokes, Tiiniti 


2Q1 


MORAL SCIENCES TEIPOS, 1873 

EXAMINERS. 

Thomas Woodhouse Levin, M A., Catherine’s 
John Rickards Mozley, MA , King’s 
Josiah Brown Pearson, M A , John’s. 

Percy Gardner, M.A , Chris’s. 


Ds Lyttelton, A T , Trinity 
Cunyngkame, Joints 


FIRST CLASS. 


/ Ambndgo, F J , John’s 
v Wills, John’s 


Ds, Agnew, John’s. 


SECOND CLASS. 

| f Baines, John’s 

I \ Cooper, C. J., John's 


Ds. Bashford, Trinity. 
Quilter, Trinity 


THIRD CLASS 


Brereton. 


NATURAL SCIENCES TRIPOS, 1873 

EXAMINERS. 

Frederick S Barff, M.A., Christ’s 
J. Clerk Maxwell, M A., Trinity 
^ M Foster, M A , Trinity. 

H P. Gurney, M A , Clare. 

J Wale Hicks, M A , Sidney 
J Morris 

P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D 


Ds. Martin, Christ’s. 
Balfour, Trimty. 


FIRST CLASS. 


f Bettany, Cams 
j Hartog, Trinity 
t Sollas, John’s 
Koch, John’s. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Ds. 


" Balderston, Cams 

f 

Davies, John’s. 


J Jukes-Browne, John’s 


Ogilvie, Trinity 


Salomons Cams. 



Coe, Sidney 
Fletchei, Petei’s 
Myeis, Trimty 
Symons, Trinity 
Vinter, Cams 
Yonge, Trimty Hall 


Ds. Hawker, Trinity. 


THIRD CLASS. 

| Lighton, Trinity* 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 


LAW TRIPOS, 1873 


EXAMINERS 

E C Clark, M.A , Tiimty 
W LI Birkbeek, 31 A , Downing. 
J T Abdy, LL D , Trinity Hall 
J> E Hammond, 31 A Trinity 


J)» Giey, Trinity 
Bayard, John’s? 


IIRST CLASS 

[ Poclnn, Sidney 

I Maitland, Trinity 


Ds Ward, Trinity Hall 
f Boyd, J ohn’s 
< Lawson Pembroke 
t Richardson, Dov long 
l7ard, Tiimty Hall. 
Riley, Trinity 
Anderson, Christ’s 
Cooke, Trinity Hall 


SECOND CLASS 
r 

i MacLeod, Trinity 

, Percival, John’s 

. Le Hunte, Trinity 

j Mor re, R G , Trinity 

Banks, A Rr, John’s 
! Gdmonr, Trinity Hall 

! Napier, Hon 31 F , Tiimty 

i Mytton, John’s 


I)» Avory, Corpus. 
Candy, Cams 
f Chalmers, Cams 
< Cochrane, Joan’s 
t Potts, Sidney. 


THIRD CLASS. 

j Tmdal, Ring’s 

j Stubbs, Corpus 

i Evans, Trinity 

i * 
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Abercorn, The Duke of, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 41 

Aberdeen, Exhibition of Fungi at, 
96 

Abyssinian Cross, The Grand, presented 
to HEH the Prince of*Wales, 85 

Academy, Exhibition of Paintings at 
the Boyal, 364 

Accidents — Fall of a crowded room at 
Bury, 11 , to Dean Hook, 14 , at the 
Windsor Steeplechases, 26 , at the 
Alexandra Palace, 40 , to an Oxford 
Professor, 45 , two ladies burnt to 
death, 47 , on Whit Monday, 55 , mo- 
ther and baby shot, 61 , at the East 
London Bailway Works, 65 , fall of a 
building at Islington^ 6 6 , fall of the 
ft Flying Man,” 67 , capsizing of boats 
at Margate and Dawlish, 73 , fatal 
bathing at Whitby, 87 , fatal fall on 
Snowdon, %h , fatal fall on the Alps, 
88 , fatal fall m a church, 109 , fatal 
fall down a lift at the Foreign Office, 
123 , twelve-oared cutter run down on 
the Clyde, 117 Vide Bailway Acci- 
dents ** 

Aeronautics, Military experiments m, 
77 , balloon adventure, 88 , fastest bal- 
loon trip on record, 97 , scientific ex- 
periments at Crystal Palace, 115 

Africa — Suppression of slavery on Gold 
Coast, [137] , death of Livingstone, 
[138]. 

Agricultural Labourers’ Strike, 30 , 
emigration of locked-out, 10 , walking 
tour of, 64 , break up of band at Hali- 
fax, [1%1] , cost to the union, [zb ] 

Air Machine, The New, for ventilating 
the House of Commons, 57. 

Aldershot, Military manoeuvres at, 63 , 
sham fight, 71 , murder of Captain i 


Bird at, 94 , trial and condemnation 
of Private Smith for murder at, 109 
“ Alexander the Great,” by Aubrey de 
Vere, [359] 

Alexandra Palace, Fatal accident at, 
40 

Alfonso, Prince, proclaimed King of 
Spam, [275]. 

Allan, Mr James, Obituary notice, 164. 
Alsace-Lorraine — Debate m Beiehstag 
on, [217] 

Altar Cards used in the Church [71]. 
American Base-Ball Players, 80 
America Vide United States 
Annesley, Earl, Obituary notice, 160. 
Annexation of Fiji Islands, [129] 
Anstie, Dr. F E., Obituary notice, 164. 
Ants, Plague of, m Loudon, 86 
Arabella Goddard Shipwrecked, 95 
Arbuthnot, Mr. William, Obituary 
notice 176. 

Arctic Expedition, Government scheme 
for, [140] , leturn of Austrian Ex 
plorers [247] 

Argentine B-epublic, [309] 

Arkansas. — Disturbances between blacks 
and whites, [301] 

Armless Woman, Marriage of an, 100 
Armstrong, Major-General John, Obi- 
tuary notice, 154 
Army Estimates, The, [33] 

| Arnim, Count, Arrest of, [237] , sum- 
mary of the case [?5] trial and sen- 
tence, [239] , appeal of Public Prose- 
cutor and the Count, [241] 

Arnott, Dr Neill, Obituary notice, 
145 

Art, Betrospect of, [364] 

Artillery Voiunteers at Shoebufy- 
ness, Distribution af prizes to, 81. 

Ascot Meeting, The, 60 
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Ashvntik Mrimb distributed, 50 123, 
si her medals granted, 59 

Ashantee AVae, 1 20] , Sir Garnet AVohe- 
ley’s instructions to the troops, [21], 
details of the Expedition, [22] , Loid 
Gifford’s advance, [23] , futile negoti- 
ations, [25] , Battles of Aniouful and 
Ordihsn, [27] , fall of Coomassie, [29] , 
return of the troops, [30] cost ot the 
war, [31] , return of the troops from, 
28, King Coffee’s umbrella, ib , ie- 
Yiew of troops by the Queen, 32 , State 
banquet to Sir Garnet AVolseley and 
the officeis of force, 33 , landing of 
Captains Glover and Sai tonus, 34 , 
inspection of Naval Brigade, 44 , dis- 
tribution of medals, 50 , silver medals 
granted, 59 , Victoria Cross co&ferred, 
100, 122 

“Ashantee AVar, Narrative of the,” 
by Captain Brackenbury, [34] 

Assault on the Duke of Cambridge, 1 

Astley Deep Pit, Colliery explosion 
at, 37 

“ A Summer in Spain,” by Mrs Ramsay, 
[347] 

Atlas Iron AVorks, Bolton, Ratal 
boiler explosion at the, 2 

Austin, Mr Charles, Q C , Obituary 
notice, 177 

Austria. — H istory of the year, [243] , 
Church legislation, [245] , resignation 
of Baron Kuhn, the Minister of War, 
[246] , Emperor’s visit to St Peters- 
burg and Bohemia, \ib ] , return of the 
Polar Expedition, [247] , Autumn Ses- 
sion of the Reichsrath, [250] , Minis- 
terial crisis m Hungary, [251], for- 
mation of new Cabinet, [t& ] , financial 
dehate m the Hungarian Parliament, 
[255] 

Aylesbury, Grand National Hunt, 
Meeting at, 20. 


Baird, Major W. A., Obituary’notice, 146. 

Ball, Mr. Samuel, Obituary notice, 146 

Balloon-Adventure, 88 , trips from 
Crystal Palace, 97, scientific ascent of 
Capt Burnaby and Lord Manners, 115 

Banquet at the Mansion House to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and the officers of 
the Ashantee force, 33 , to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, 74 

Bargoed Station, Disastrous railway 
accident at, 81. 

Barkstone Junction, Ratal railway ac- 
cident at, 3. 

Base-Ball Players, American, 80 

“Basilisk,” Cruise of the, 125. 

Bazaine, Escape o/Marshal, from Isle 
of St. Marguerite, [181] r 


[1874 

B ration, Su eufon-G unheal G S , Obi- 
tuary notice, 154 

Beauchamp, Sir Thomas, Bart , Obi- 
tuary notice, 168 

Beckett, Sir Edmund, Obituary notice, 
151 

Bdke, Dr Cit\s, Obituary notice, 158 

Belgium — Elections, [2S5] , Interna- 
tional Society Congress [286] 

Bull, Mr Henry Gi assford, Obituary 
notice, 136. 

Beilfw, Mr J CM, Obituaiy notice, 
155 

Bengal R wiine, discussion m the Houses 
of Parliament on, [14] , Bill authoris- 
ing loan, [19] , measures of relief, 

[122] , Lord Northbrook’s policy, 

[123] , meetings at the Mansion House, 
18, 37, 62, winding up and presenta- 
tion to secretary, 114, letters and 
documents relating to, 230 

Benholme, Lori*, Obituary notice, 164. 

Benson, Sir John, Obituary notice, 168. 

Bent, Major John, Obituary notice, 
137 

Bermondsey, Great fire and destruction 
of property m, 58 

Bessemer Saloon Steamer, Launch of 
the, 98 

Betty, Mr. AV II. AV , Obituary notice, 
160 

Biber, Rev George Edward, Obituary, 
notice, 137 

Bicycle Trip from London to Bath, 99 

Bignall Hill Colliery Explosion. 
129 

Binney, Rev. Dr , Obituary notice, 141 

Bird, Lieut -Gen. L. S , Obituary notice, 
148. 

Bird, Murder of Captain, at Aider- 
shot, 94 

“ Birds of Aristophanes,” Translation 
of, by Professor Kennedy, [360]. 

Birmingham, Royal A 7 isit to, 112. 

Bismarck, Prince, Attempted assassina- 
tion of, [223] 

“ Black AVatch,” Narrow escape of the, 
m a railway accident, 51. 

Black, Mr Adams, Obituary notice, 
137. 

Blake, Capt., Obituary notice, 137. 

Blondin and Madame Goddard, Ship- 
wrecked, 95 

Boat Accident and loss of life on the 
Clyde, 117. 

Bodkin, Sir William Henry, Obituary 
notice, 146. 

Boiler Explosions — At the Atlas Iron- 
works, Bolton, 2, at Hollers Bank 
Cotton Mills, Blackburn, 21. 

Bolivia — Death of the President, 311 

Bombay Light Infantry, Presentation 
of colours to, 84. 

Bonapartist Pilgrimage to Chisel- 
hurst, [149]. 
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Bonkns axd Manci.t JtxcTiox, p.itiil 
railway accident near, 11 

“Roswell’s Lina” B} Mr Fitzgerald, 
[323] 

“Bothwell ” Poem by Mr Swinburne, 
[3.57]. 

Brazil, [308] 

Brewster, Eight IIon. W, Obituary 
notice, 158 

Brigandage in Sichy and Southern 
Italy, [260] 

Bristow, Major-General, Obituary 
notice, 173. 

British Association Congress at Bel- 
fast, 88 , Annual Meeting, vide Science, 
[373] 

Brixton Station, Railway accident at, 
133 

Brooks, Mr Shirley, Obituary notice, 
142. * 

Brown, Captain, Trial at the Central 
Criminal Court, for perjury, 201. 

Brussels Conference, The, [282] , de- 
spatches from Lord Derby to Sir Alfred 
Horsford, 234. 

Budget, The, Introduced by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, [37] , passed m the 
House, [39]. 

Burdett-Coutts — Presentation of Free- 
dom of the City of' * Edinburgh to 
Lady, 4. 

Bury Station, Railway Collision near, 13 

“Bygone Days in Devon and Corn- 
wall ” By Mrs Whitcombe, [334] 


Cabbell, Mr. B B., Obituary notice, 
177 ** 

Cabinet — Formation of Conservative, 
[10] , List of the Ministers, 251. 

“ Calcutta,” Burning of the, 132. 

Cambridge University, commencement 
celebration, 60 

Cambridge University Degrees, 258 

Cambridge, Duke of, Assault by a re- 
tired officer on, 1. 

Campanella, Signor, Autobiography of, 
[325] 

Campbell, Rear-Admiral F A, Obi- 
tuary notice, 155. 

Campbell, Colonel Archibald, Obituary 
notice, 173. 

Canada and the United States, Pro- 
posed Reciprocity Treaty between, 
1.139] 

Cape, Mr, J. M , Obituary notice, 138 

Carlist Cruelties and Murder of a 
German Officer, [269] 

Carnaby Street, Fire and loss of life m, 
18. 

Carter, Admiral, Obituary notice, 142. 

“ Castalia,” Launch of the twin -ship, 56. 


Census, Abstract fiom the Registiar- 
Uenorars Report, 23 G. 

Challis, Alderman Thos , Obituary 
notice, 160 

Chatham, Great fire at 70. 

Ch vtterton, General Sir James 
Chari ls, Buir, Olutiuiy notice, 
13S 

Cum sea Embankment Opening of the, 
47 

Child e, Mr Henr\ L, Obituary notice, 
168 

Chili — Affair csf Captain Hyde, [310] 
China and Japan, [290] 

Chobham, Review of Troops by tlie 
Queen at, 66 

Cholmeley, Sir Montagu J ohn, Bart., 
£)b%tuary notice, 138. 

Cholmley, Sir George, Obituary notice, 
177 

Church Congress at Brighton, 110 
Church Patronage in Scotland Bill, 
introduced m the Lords by the Duke of 
Richmond, [46] , opposed by Lord 
Selkuk, [47] , Duke of Argyll’s speech 
in favour of, \ib ] , introduced m the 
Commons by the Lord Advocate, [49] , 
Amendment by Mr Baxter, [ib ] , Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech, {ib ] , Mr. Disraeli 
upon, [52 ] 

Christie, Mr. W D , Obituary notice, 

158 

Church and State in Germany, [211] 
Churton, Archdeacon, Obituary notice, 

159 

“ Chusan,” wreck of the, 107 
City of London School, Death of Mr. 
Clowes and Mr. Wilton, two of the 
Masters of, 87 

Clanricarde, The Marquis of, Obitu- 
ary notice, 148. 

Clyde, Boat accident on the, 117 
Coalpit on Fire, 13 
“ Cockburn, Journal of Henry,” [379 ] 
Coggia’s Comet, Discovery of, 74 , vide 
Science, [379.] 

Collisions Vide railway accidents. 
Collisions in the Channel, Fatal. — 
Steamer “ Milbank,” 76; iron ship 
“ Kingsbridge,” 104 

Colliery Explosions — Dixon’s pit, 
Blantyre, near Hamilton, 21 ; Astley 
Deep Pit, near Manchester, 37 , Wigan 
Six Peet Mine, 73 ; Rawmarsh, near 
Rotherham, 117 ; Bignall Hill Colliery, 
Horth Staffordshire, 129. 

Colons ay, Lord, Obituary notice, 138 
Columbia, The Federation of, [314]. 
Compliment to Literature and Art, 
74. 

Comte de Chambord, Manifesto of, 
[165] , approaches the French Frontier, 
L167]. 

Concha, Death of Marshal, [269] 
Connaught, Duke of, Prince Arthur’s 
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introduction to the IIoinc of Peers as, ! 
[6jJ. 

“ CONQUEROR AND UlS COMPANIONS, 

The,” by Mr. Blanche, [334] 
Conservative Cabinet, [10] 
Constantinople, Visit of Prince of Milan 
of Servia to, [290]. 

‘ £ Constitutional History of England,” 
by Professor Stubbs, [331]. 

Convictions for Perjury of Jean 
Luie and Captain Brown, 37 
“ Coomassie and Magdala,” by Mr. 
Stanley, [341], 

Coomassie, Pall of, vide Ashantee War, 
[29] 

“ Coral Reefs,” by Mr Darvm, [351] 

“ Gospatrick,” Burning of the, 130 , 
narrative of the survivors, 131 ^ 

Cotton, Lieut-G-en Sir Sydney, Obitu- 
ary notice, 142 

Cotton Mill, Destruction of by fire, and 
loss of life, 108. 

Count Von Moltke’s Speech on Army 
Bill, [215] 

Coutts, Lady - Burdett at Edinburgh, 4 
Cremation „ at Dresden, 103 
Cruelty to Animais, 61 
Cruise of the “ Basilisk,” 125. 

Currie, Vice-Admiral, Obituary notice, 
i52 

Czar of Russia — Visit to the Queen, 
48 , to the Empress Eugenie, 52 , to 
the Crystal Palace and City of London, 
53 , departure from Gravesend, 54 


Dalhousie, The Earl of, Obituary 
notice, 159. 

Day of Intercession, 121. 

Dean Hook, Accident to the Venorable, 
14 

Death from the bite of a Rat, 2. 

De Broglie Ministry, Resignation of, 
[159] 

Demonstration in Hyde Park in favour 
of amnesty for Fenian Prisoners, 24. 

Denman, Vice-Admiral, Obituary notice, 
173 

Denmark, Change of Ministry, [285] , 
King’s visit to Iceland, [&5 ]. 

Denmark, King of, Visit to Leith, 86 

Departure of the Russian Emperor, 
52 

Derby Statue, unveiling of, 69 

Derby, Lord, On Foreign Affairs, 
[43]. 

“Development of Creation on the 
Earth, The,” by Mr Lumisden 
Strange, [350] 

Devonport Female Orphan Asylum 
Foundation stone Jaid by Duke of 
Edinburgh, 102. 


Devonshire, Witchcraft m, G 

“Diary Klim in me Sinn oi Perm a,” 
L361] 

“Dickens, Life of Ciuri.es, By Mr. 
Forster, [320]. 

Dilke, Lady. — Ciemation at Dresden, 
103 

Disraeli, Mr , Address to his constituents 
and reply to Mr, Gladstone’s address, 
[5] , controversy upon the “ Straits of 
Malacca,” [7] , financial schemes, [9] ; 
speech at Newport Pagncll, ib r new 
Cabinet, [10] , on Household Suffrage, 
[61], on Public Worship Regulation, 
[37] 

Distribution of Medals to Ashantee 
Soldiers, 50 

Dinon s-PnvExplosion of fire damp at, 
21 

Dobell, Mr Sydney, Obituary notice, 160. 

Doncaster Races, The, 97 

Double Scullers’ Race, 105 

Durouf, M and Ins wife, French Aero- 
nauts, Rescue of, 89. 

Dover, Review of Volunteers and Troops 
at, 36 


£ Early Russian HisroRY,” by Mr. 
Ralston, [332] 

Easter Monday Review of Volunteeis 
at Wimbledon, 34 , of Volunteers and 
Troops at Dover, 36 

Ecclesiastical Judgeship, Office under- 
taken by Lord Penzance, [96]. 

Ecclesiastical Judgment for Ritual- 
istic Practices, 124 

Ecuador, [314] r 

Eden, General John, Obituary notice, 
169. 

Edinburgh, Duke of, Marriage to Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, [19], 
public entry into London, [20] , vide 
chronicles, 8, 9, 22 , at Liverpool, 99 , 
at Devonport, 102 , principal stipula- 
tions m Treaty between Her Majesty 
and the Emperor of Russia on mar- 
riage of, 228 

Edinburgh, Duchess of, Birth of a 
Prince, 105 , christening of the infant 
son of, 118. 

Egmont, The Earl of, Obituary notice, 
161 

Eisteddfod of Wales, The National at 
Bangor, 86 

Election Riots, at Hanley, Wolver- 
hampton, &c., 12 

Elliott, Sir William Henry, Obituary 
notice, 146 

“ Elliott, The Life and Letters of Sir 
Gilbert, First Earl of Minto edited 
by the Countess of Minto, [319] 
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Embry, Mr Charles Edwvrd, MeUa- 
diol} death of, by drowning, 79 

Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill, 
[53] , division upon, [54] , Gladstones 
speech upon [ib ] , second reading of. 
[56]. 

England, History of the year, [1] 

“ English in Ireland, The,” by Mr 
Fronde, [368] 

Epsom Faces 56 

Epping Forfst Inclosures, Decision hy 
the Master of Rolls, 116. 

Escape of M Rochffort from New 
Caledonia, [181] , of Marshal Bazame 
fiom the Isle of St Marguerite, \ib ] 

“ Essays Scientific, Political and 
Speculative,” hy Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, [355] 

“ Essays in Modern Military Bio- 
graphy,” hy Colonel Chesney, [339]. 

Essex Village Burned. 46 

Established East Church Aberdeen, 
Destruction of, hy fijfc, 103 

Eton and Harrow Cricket Match. 
70 

“Etruscan Eesparches,” hy Mr Isaac 
Taylor, [338]. 

Evans, Mr D Morier, Obituary notice, 
139 

Excavations in search <sf Site of Old 
Troy, [339] 

Exeter Reredos Casf, Judgment in the, 
80 , vide trial, 210 

Explosion, of guncotton at Oare, near 
Faversham, 1 , of a torpedo at Wool- 
wich, 9 , of fire-damp at Dixon’s pit, 
Blantyre, near Hamilton, 21 , of fire- 
voiks at Noitliampton, 74, of gun- 
powder on the Regent’s Canal, 100 , 
at Hounslow Gunpowder Mills, 113 


Factory Biil, Mi Mundella’s, [62] 
Fairbairn, Sir W , Obituary notice, 
161. 

Falck Laws, Incarcerations and eject- 
ments*under the, m Germany, [229]. 
Fall of a Tunnel between Merthyr 
and Abernant Stations, 2, of a^ 
crowded room during an election meet- 
ing, 11, of a building at Islington, 
66 . 

“Fall of Prince Florestan of Mo- 
naco,” by Himself, [361]. 

Fancy Ball at Marlborough House, 
75 

Faraday’s Lectures on the “ Various 
Forces of Nature,” [354] 

Farrar’s “Life of Christ,” [345] 

Fat il Collision in the Channel, 104 
Faversham, Explosion of gun cotton 
at, 1. 


Femaie Orphan Asylum. Devoxport, 
Laying foundation stone of, 102 
Fenian Prisoners, Great demonstration 
m Hyde Park m favour of amnesty 
for, 24 

Fermoy, Lord, Obituary notice, 165 
Field End Farm, Berkiiampstead, De- 
stroyed by lightning, 55 
Field, Mr Charles F , Obituary notice, 

165 

Fiji Islands, Annexation of, [129] 
Finance Accounts — P ublic income and 
expenditure, 216 

Fires — in Port&nouth Dockyard, 5 , at 
Whitley Abbey, 7 , at Shornchffe Camp 
Cavalry Stables, 10, in Great Suffolk 
Street, Southwark, 14 , at the Pan- 
technicon, 16, m Carnaby Street, 18, 
an ’Essex village destroyed, 46 , m 
Bermondsey, 58, at Chatham, 70, at 
Liverpool, 77, at Market Harborough, 
85 , subterranean at Sheffield, 98 , 
at Ehnnaird Castle, Forfarshire, 103 , 
Enold Park, near Dundee, ib , Aber- 
deen East Church, ib , cotton mill at 
Over, m Cheshire, 108 , Howick Hall, 
Northumberland, 116 , Collins’ car- 
nage manufactory, Oxford, 128 
Firework Explosion at Northampton, 
74 

Fisher, Dr W W , Obituary notice, 169. 
hiTzwiLLiAM, Hon. George Wentworth, 
Obituary notice, 146 
“Flying Man,” Fatal fall of, 67 
Foley, John Henry, Funeral of, m St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, 91 , obituary notice, 
162. 

“Fonblanque, Life and Labours of 
Albany,” by his uncle, [320] 

Foreign History, [141] 

Foreign Office, Fatal accident at, 123 
Foreign Relations, Earl Russell's mo- 
tion on, [41] , Jjord Derby’s reply, 
[42]. 

Forester Lord, Obituary notice, 169 
Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens, 
[320] 

Fox, Sir Charles, Obituary notice, 155. 
France — D ebate m National Assembly 
on law for Nomination of Mayors, 
[141] , the Government and the Cleri- 
cal party, [143] , Due de Broglie’s 
circular, [145] , Bonapartist journals, 
[146] , M. Ollivier and the Academy, 
[14S] , Bonapartist pilgrimage to Chisel- 
hurst, [149] , letter of M LucienBrun, 
[157] , assault on M. Gambetta, [163] ; 
manifesto from the Comte de Cham- 
bord, [165] , death of M.M. De Gou- 
lard and Jules Michelet, [277] , 

“ Crimes of Limours,” [ib ] , the Na,un- 
dorff “ Claimant,” [178] , escape of M. 
Rochefort and M Bazame, [181] , tour 
of Marshal MacMahon, [183] , death 
of M. Guizot, [1?4] ; state of parties, 
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[186] , elections, [IS/] , visit of Pi met' 
of Walt‘S to, [ISO] , policy m relation { 
to Spanish affans [101], withdrawal 
of the “Orenoque” frigate from Civita 
Veeehia, [193], Comte de Chambord’s 
letter, [195] , remarks on Arnim trial, 

[204] , death of M. Ledru-Rollm, 

[205] ; deputation with address of 
thanks to the Queen of England, 123 

France, Prince Imperial oi, coming of 
age and demonstration at Cliibelhurst, 
24 , speech of, [149] 

Frauds on the Stock Exchange, 124 
Frederick Legitimacy Trial — History 
of Col Frederick and his reputed wife, 
202 , summing up of Judge Ordi- 
nary, 208, finding of the jury, 210 
Freemasons, H It H Prince ot ^Vrles 
proclaimed Grand Mastei, 122 
French, Lieut -General Henry John, 
Obituary notice, 139 

Froude’s, Mr., History op “The Eng- 
lish in Ireland,” [328] 

Funeral of Dr. Livingstone at "West- 
minster Abbey, 42 

Fungus Exhibition in Aberdeen, 96 


Gales — I n Scotland, 7 , on the Irish 
coast, 15 , on the Scotch and Irish 
coasts, 33 , and loss of life, 106, on 
the coast and Bay of Biscay, 119, m 
the Channel, Jeisey, and north-east 
coast, 124 

Gallant Rescue by a “ Worcester” 
Cadet, 49 

Gallantry of a Naval Officer, 6S 

Gambetta, M., publicly assaulted by a 
Bonapartist, [163]; speech of July 
31st, [175]. 

General Election, [10] 

Germany. — H istory of the year, [207] ; 
elections to Reichstag, [zA] ; Bismarck 
and the Ultramontanes, [211] , prose- 
cution of recusant bishops, [212] , 
Count Von Moltke’s speech on Army 
Bill, [215] , debates on Alsace-Lor- 
raine, [217] , the Press Bill, [222] , 
attempted assassination of Prince Bis- 
marck, [223] , trial and condemnation 
of Kullmann, [225] , rigorous ecclesias- 
tical prosecutions under the Falck 
laws, \ib ] , conversion to Romanism 
of Queen Dowager of Bavaria, [229] , 
incarcerations and ejectments under 
the Falck law r s, [zb ] , Bismarck’s 
Spanish policy, [230] , speech of the 
Emperor at meeting of Parliament, 
[zA] , the “Landsturm” Bill, [231] , 
Alsace-Lorraine Loan Bill, [233] , 
speech of the Chancellor on withdrawal 
of ambassador from Vatican, [236] ; 


arrest ot Conei Arinin, [237] , his re- 
lations with Prince Bisnmiek, [?5 ] } 
sentence and appeal, [241] , momentary 
resignation of Bismarck, [ib ] 

Gibbs, Mr Josiph, Obituary notice, 1G5, 
Gilpin, Mr Chirii<>, Obituary notice, 
165 ‘ * 

Gladstone, Mr —Address to the electors 
of Greenwich, [2], [8] , resignation of, 
j [10] , speech on Scotch Church Pat- 
i ronago Bill, [4,1] , on Endowed Schools 
i Act Amendment Bill, [54] , on Public 
Worship Regulation Bill, [78] , “ six 
resolutions,” [85] , essay on Ritualism, 
[97], pamphlet on the Vatican De- 
crees, [98] , interview wntli men on 
strike at the Aslon-hall Colliery, [114], 
Gjasgow, Social Science Congress at, 
110 . 

Glynne, Sir Stephen R , Obituary notice, 
156 

Gold Coast — “Treaty of Fommanah,” 
[136] , Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of 
Government, [ih ] , suppression of 
slavery, [137] , despatches and treaty, 
215 

Goodwood Meeting, The, 78 
Grand National Hunt, Meeting at 
Aylesbury, 20 

“ Granville, Autobiography of Dr A. 

B by his daughter, [325 ] 

Greece, [294] , Olympian excavations, 
[295]. 

‘ Greece, The History of,” by Mr 
George W Cox, [338] 

“ Greville Memoirs ” — A Journal of 
the Reigns of King George IV and 
King William IV By the late Charles 
C F Greville, [315] 

Grey, Colonel G. H., Obituary notice, 

177 

Guatemala. — Affair of Vice-Consul 

Magee, [311]. 

Guizot, M. Francis Guillaume — Death 
of, [185] , will and confession of faith, 
[186] ; Obituary notice, 166. 


Hackney, Death by Lightning at, 55. 

Hall, Commander E., Obituary notice, 

177. 

Hallowe’en, Observance of, at Balmoral 
Castle, 114 

Handel Festival —The Fifth Triennial, 
63 

Hanley, Election riots at, 12 

Harding, Bishop, Obituary notice, 156 

Hardman, Mr Fred , Obituary notice, 
174. 

Haughley Junction, Railway accident 
at, 133. 

Hayman, Dr,, and Rugby School, 29. 
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“Health and Education,” Canon 
Kingsley's Lectures and Esssays on, 

(337 ] 

Hicks, Key W m Obituary notice, 139. 
High Tides, in the Thames, 26 , Tidal 
wave in the Severn, 27 , with gieat 
daTnage on the banks of the Thames, 
41 , Tidal wave at Tynemouth, ib 
“Historical Memoir of the 35th 
Eoyal Sussex Begiment of Foot,” 
[341}, 

“History of Booksellers, the Old 
and the Hew,” by Mr. Curwen, 
[327] 

Holborn Statue of the Prince Con- 
sort, Ceremony of unveiling, 3. 

Hood Mr. Tom, Obituary notice, 174 
“ Horje Hellenics,” Professor 

Blackie, [361] 

Horse Dog Shows, 59 
Hospital Saturday in the Metropolis, 
105. 

Hounslow Powder Mills, Explosion 
at, 113 

“Hours in a Library,” by W Leslie 
Stephen, [358] 

Household Suffrage to Countifs, Mr 
Trevelyan’s Motion for, [61] 

Howick Hall, Alarming fire at, 116 
Hungary, Ministerial Crisis, and forma- 
tion of Hew Cabinet, [251] 

Hurricane at Mauritius, 32 
Huyshe, Captain George Lightfoot, 
Obituary notice, 140 

Hyacinthe, Father, and Old Catholic 
Movement, [289] 

Hydrophobia in a Flock of Sheep, 
39. 


Ireland — Election riots m, 12 , the 
Duke of Abercorn’s formal entry into 
Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant, 41 
Irish Fisheries Bill, [60] 

Irish Home Pule, Debate upon, [59] 

“ Ism ail a,” by Su Samuel Baker, [344] 
Italy, History of the Year, [2 55] , 
Church and Education [256] , Financial 
Debates, ( 257] , 20th Anniversary of 
King Emmanuel s Accession, [259] , 
Brigandage in Central Italy, &e [260] , 
The Gamorra and Madia secret societies, 
[261] 


«Ta<*3b % Dr , Arthur, M.D , Obituary 
notice, 169 

Jardine, SrR Wm , Bart , Obituary notice, 
174 

Jersey, Severe Gale and destruction of 
property, 124. 

Jesse, Mr John H , Obituary notice, 
159. 

Jewel Bobbery at Paddington Termi- 
nus, 126 

John Bunyan, Statue of, 58 

“John of Barneveld, The Life and 
death of,” by Mr Motley, [332] . 

Johns, Bev C. A. J, Obituary notice, 
156 

Jones, Mr Owen, Obituary notice, 149 

“ Journal of Henry Cockburn —Me- 
morials of his Time,” [321] 

Judicial Statistics, 242 

Judicature Bill, [46] 

Jury, Mrs Mina, Trial of, for stealing, 
118 


Income Tax, Mr Gladstone’s address on 
the, [3] , vide Budget, [38] 

Indian Councils Bill, Discussion upon 
[63] 

India. — Famine vide Bengal, Biots at 
Bombay, [126] , Supposed capture of 
Hana Sahib, [127] , Internal Policy — 
Afghanistan, [ib ] , Mahratta Chiefs, 
[128] , Attempt to poison Colonel 
Phayre the Besident, [129] 

Inland Bevenue, Beport of Commis- 
sioners on the, 243 

Inspection of the Naval Brigade by 
Her Majesty, 44 

International Conference on the 
Bules of War, [44] 

International Congress of Orien- 
talists, 96 

International Courtesies, 123 

International Football Match, 19 

International Postal Convention 
signed at Berne, 233. 

Inter-University Cricket Match, 64 


Kenealy, Dr —Speech on Tichborne 
Trial, 181 , Beproof from Lord Chief 
Justice, 190 , Excluded from Oxford 
Bar, 194 , Call to the Bar vacated, ex- 
pelled from the Bench, 195 
Kesteven, Lord, Obituary notice, 173. 
Kiernan, Mr, Obituary notice, 178 
King Coffee’s Umbrella, 28 
Kingsley, Canon, Lectures and Essays on 
“ Health and Education,” [357] 
Kinnaird Castle, Forfarshire, destruc- 
tion of, by pre, 103 
Kuhn, Besignation of Baron, [246]. 
Kullmann, Trial of, for attempted assas- 
sination of Pimce Bismarck, [225]. 


Ladies’ Cricket Match m Bucks, 83 
Laird, Mr J., M.B., Obituary notice, 
170. 
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Dally, James, Death of, by Drowning, 1 
Lankestee, Dr. Edwin, Obituary notice, 
170 

“La Plata,” Shipwreck of the Steamer, 
119 , Narrative of one of the Survivors, 
120 , 

“ Last Journals of David Living- 
stons,” by Horace Wallis, [364] 
Launch of the £ ‘ Deutschland, * 96 , of 
twin-ship “ Castalia,” 56 
Law Suit, A curious, 32 
“ Leicester Square — its Associations 
and its Worthies, * by ?Ir Tom Taj lor, 
[358] 

Leicester Square, Opening of, 65 
Leinster, The Duke of, Obituary notice, 
170. 

Leith, Visit of the King of Denms’-rkfto, 
86 

Le Marchant, Sir Denis, Obituary 
notice, 171. 

Leopold, Prince, Grant of a suitable 
Provision for, [65] 

Licensing Dill, the discussion upon, [45] 
“Life of Christ,” by Dr Farrar, [315] 

“ Life of Prince Consort,” by Mr. 

Theodore Martin, [315] 

Lillywhite, John, the veil-known 
Cricketer, Death of, 110 
Lindsay, Lieut -G eneral, The Hon 
Sir James, Obituary notice, 162 
Lisbon, Public rejoicings at, [277]. 

“ Literary Remains of the late 
Emanuel Deutsch, With Memoir” 
[328] 

Literature, Retrospect of, [315] 
Liverpool — Destruction of Landing- 
Stage by fire, 77 , Seamen’s Orphanage, 
opening of, 99 

Livingstone, Dr , Death of, 11 , Arnv.il 
of the Remains of, 39 , Funeral in 
Westminster Abbey, 42 , Obituary 
notice of, 135 

“Lockyer’s Solar Physics,” [353]. 
London Mission Week, 14 
London School Hoard, Work of the, 
92 

“ Lord Ellenborough’s Indian Ad- 
ministration,” Letters relating to, 
[320]. 

Lord Mayor’s Day Procession, 115 
Loss of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Niobe,” 
55 

Lucas, Mr. John, Obituary notice, 149. 
Luie, Jean, alias Lundgren, Trial of, 
for perjury, 195. 

*■ * Lytton, The Speeches of Edward, Lord ” 
By his Son, [320]. 


Mackonochie Case, Judgment m, 213 
MacMahon, Marshaw — Presidential tour, 
[183] ; Presidential message, [195]. 


Macpherson, Sir James. Obituaiy 
notice, 152 

Mad Lucas, the ITermit, 43 
Magxe, M , Proposition of taxation 
schemes, [170], Resignation of, [171]. 
Mahratta Chiefs, Disaffection among. 
[128], ~ “ 
Manchester, Tragedy at, 87 
Manners, Lord G- , Obituaiy notice, 
166 

Marchant, Sir Gaspard Le, Obituary 
notice, 143 

“ March to Coomassie,” by Mr. Henty, 
[343 ] 

Margate, Fatal boat accident at, 73. 
Market Harboeouoh, Alarming confla- 
gration at, 85 

Marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, 8. 

Vide Edinburgh, Duke of. 

Ma rs h- Oald well, Mrs Anne, Obituary 
notice, 171 

Martin, Sir James Ran ald, C B , 
PROS, Obituary notice, 175 
Martin v Mackonochie — Judgment of 
the Dean of Arches, 213 
Maud lands, Serious railway collision at, 
91 

Mauritius, Hurricane at, 32 
Maxwell, Lieut -Colonel James, Obi- 
tuary noticeAlSO. 

Mayor of Exeter, Presentation of chain 
and badge to the, 106 
Merit ale, Mrs Herman, Obituary 
notice, 143. 

Metropolitan Police, Colonel Hender- 
son’s Report of the, 241 
Mexico, [308 ] 

Mky&ly-Thompson, Sir H. S , Obituary 
notice, 152 

Michelet M Jules, Obituary notice, 
143. 

Midland Railway, Revolution in the 
system of classes on, 117 
Military Art, 76. 

Miller Mr Thomas, Obituary notice, 
171 

Minister of Public Instruction, Lord 
Hampton’s motion for, [62]. 
Ministerial Fish Dinner at Green- 
wich, 80 

Ministry, List of the, 251. 

Mission Week in London, 14 
Mitchell, Mr. John, Obituary notice, 
178. 

“ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” by 
R Bosworth Smith, [337]. 

Montrose, the Duke of, Obituary 
notice, 178 _ 

“ Moon, The , Considered as a Planet, 
a World, and a Satellite,” by James 
Nasmyth and James Carpenter, 
[354]. 

Morson, Mr Thos , Obituary notice, 150, 
Moultrie, Rev. John, Obituary notice, 
180. 
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MrnDEit in Wiltshire, 0 , at Piej'lon, 
7 , ami suicide at Plymouth, 99 , at 
Aldershot, 109. 


“ Narrative of the Ashantee War,” by | 
Capt. Brackenbury, [34] 

Narrow Escape from Death in Litti e I 
Mole Wood, 46 

Natal Zulu revolt, [135] , Bishop 
Colenso’s interference and {appeal to 
England, [ib ] , trail and sentence of 
Chief Langibalele, [i5 ] 

National Assembly Debate on law for 
nomination of mayors, [14b] » proposed 
constitutional laws, [151] , M Thiers 
on the # Fortifications Bill, [154] , re- 
signation of tlie De Broglie Ministry, 
[159] , Municipal Bills, [160] , speeches 
ofM Ledru-Rolhn anft. M Louis Blanc, 
[161] , motion for a Monarchy, [164] , 
President’s message, [168], report of 
the Committee of Thirty, [169] , re- 
signations of M Magne and M Four- 
ton, [170], proposition for definite pro- 
clamation of the Republic, [171] , de- 
feat of the bill, [172] , Motion for ad- 
journment, [173], speech of M Gam- 
betta, [ibd] , close of the session, [176] , 
Spanish note explanations, [193] , 
winter session, [194] , Presidential 
message, [195] ; debate on University 
Education, [197] , M de Pressense’s 
Public Worship Bill, [203] 

Natjndorff “ Claimant,” The — Trial in 
France, [178] 

Nayy Estimates, The, [39]. 

Netherlands, Extradition treaty beween 
England and, 232. 

Netherlands Twenty-fifth anniversary 
of King’s accession, [287] , the war at 
Atchm, [ib ] 

Newmarket Spring Meeting, 46 , Octo- 
ber meeting, 109 

Nile, Overflow of the, [293]. 

Nineveh, Excavations at Vide Science, 
[381]..' 

“ Niobe,” Loss of Her Majesty’s ship, on 
Cape Blanc, 55. 

Nisbet, Sir Alfx., Obituary notice, 
157 

Northbrook, Lord, Indian Policy of, 

[ 122 ]. 

Northumberland House, Demolition of, 
65 

Novels “ Patricia Kemball,” “ A Rose 
m June,” “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” [361] 
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Obituary of Eminent Persons, 13 > 

0 ITara, Lilut -Co i , Obituaiy notice, 
139 

Old Troy Excavations m search of, by 
Herr Schhemann, [339] 

01 i inter, M , and the Academy of Pans, 
[148]. 

Opposition without an active Leader, 
[35]. 

“ Orenoque,” French frigate recalled 
from Civita Vecchia, [193] 

“ Origin and History of the First or 
Grenadier Guards,” by Sir F W 
Hamilton, [341] 

Ormbrod, Archdeacon, Obituary notice, 
179 

Orton, Arthur, uhas Thomas Castro, 
Trial of, 181 

Ossory, Bishop of Obituary notice, 
179 

Outbreak of Convicts at Portiand 
Prison, 36 

Oxford and Cambridge Inter-Univer- 
sity Boat Race, 30 

Oxford, Destructive Fire at, 128 , fear- 
ful railway accident near, 138 

Oxford Professor, Fatal accident to 
an, 45 

Oxford University Degrees, 253. 


“Palmerston, Life of Lord,” by the 
late Lord Dalling, [319] 

Pantechnicon, Destruction of by Fire, 
16 

Parepa, Madame Rosa, Obituary notice, 
140 

Parliament Dissolution, by Mr Glad- 
stone, [2] , general election of mem- 
bers, [10] , opening of the Houses of, 

[HI 

Patents for Inventions, Annual Re- 
port of the Commisioners of, 244. 

Peculiar People, The, 87 

“ Peel, Historical sketch of Sir Robert,” 
by the late Lord Dalling, [319] 

Penzance, Lord, the new Ecclesiastical 
Judge, [96] 

“ Perceval, Life of the Right Hon. 
Spencer,” by Spencer Walpole, [318] 

Perry, Sir W., Obituary notice, 162 

Persia, [296] 

“ Persia, General Sketch of the His- 
tory of,” by Mr Clements Markham, 
[338] 

Perthshire, Destruction of the Free 
Church of Braco or Ardoch by light- 
ning, 62. 

Peru, Revolt of Pn^rola, [311] 

Phayre, Colonel, Attempted poisoning 
of, [129] 

Phillips, Professor* fatal accident to, 
45 , obituary notice, 150. 
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Phillips, 31 r Watts, Obituary notice, 
170 

PlCTURL G U-T t RII S AT EXHIBITION, &C. 

Vide Art, [370] 

Pilgrimage to Pontigny, [112] 

Pligue oi< Ants in the Suburbs of 
London, 86 

Plymouth — Opeuing of Guildhall by the 
Prmee of "Wales, 83 , opening of High 
School for Girls at, 07 , muzder and 
suicide at, 90 , opening of new railway 
to, 104. 

Polar Expedition, Return of the Aus- 
trian, [217] , import i7it discoveries of 
land by Lieutenants Payer and TV ey- 
preeht, [248], 

Police, Colonel Henderson’s report of the 
Metropolitan, 241 * 

Polo Match, 63 * 

Portland Prison, Outbreak of convicts 
at, 36. 

Portsmouth Dockyard, Serious fire m, 5. 
Portugal, [277] 

Post Office, Annual report of the 
General, 239. 

Prescott, Admiral, Obituary notice, 
175 

Presentation of Colours to the 106th 
Bombay Light Infantry, 84 
Pressense’s Public Worship Bill, [ 203] 
“Prince Consort, Lise of,” by Mr 
Theodore Martin, [315] 

Prince Consort, Unveiling Holborn 
Statue to the, 3 

Prince Imperial’s Speech at Chisel- 
hurst, [149] 

“Principles of Science,” by Professor 
Jevon, [355] 

“Prince Somiwaity,” Bun down m the 
Thames off Gravesend, 25. 

Proctor, Mr Bryan Waller (Barry 
Cornwall), Obituary notice, 1 72 
Promotions and Appointments, 247. 
Prosecution of the Clergy in Ger- 
many, [211]. 

Protestant Church in Rome, Opening 
of, 107 

Public Documents and State Papers 
— Despatches from the Gold Coast 
during the Ashantee War, 215 , treaty 
between Major-General Wolseloy and 
Saibee Enquie (acting on behalf of Her 
Majesty the Queen and King Koffee 
Calealli), 227 ; principal stipulations 
m the treaty between Her Majesty and 
the Emperor of Russia for the marriage 
of the Duke of Edinburgh and Grand 
Duchess Alexandrovna, 228, letters 
relating to Bengal Famine, 230 ; prin- 
cipal stipulations m the treaty for the 
mutual extradition of fugitive criminals 
between Her Majesty and the King of 
the Netherlands, 232 , International 
Postal Convention, 233 , the Brussels 
Conference, 234; the Purchase System, 


[187 1. 

235 , abstracts of various reports pub- 
lished during the year, 236 
Pubiic Income and Expenditure, 246 
I Public Worship Regulation Bill— In- 
troduced by the Archbishops, [69] , 
second ^ reading, [72], speeches and 
discussion m the House of Lords, JUb ] , 
umunlmenN, [76], the “ Six Resolu- 
tions,” [83] resunud debates [86] 
speech o ^ Mr Disraeli, [87], Mr! 
Gladstone’s surrender, [91], second 
reading, [92] , eollis on with the Lords. 
[93] bill passed, [96], M do Pres- 
sense s Bill m Franco [203] 

Purchase System —Warrant for Com- 
mission on Promotion m the Army 
235. 

Purton, Barbarous Murder at, 7, 

Pye, Mr. John, Obituary notice, 144. 


Queen — Speech at Opening of Parlia- 
ment, [11], the Address on, [13], 
Speech on Prorogation of Parliament, 
[121] , Inspection of Naval Brigade, 
44, Letter to the Society for the 
Prevention pf Cruelty to Animals on 
their Jubilee Meeting, 61, Presenta- 
tion of Victoria Cross by the, 109, 
123 , at the festivities on Hallowe’en 
at Balmoral, 114, reception of Depu- 
tation with Address of Thanks from 
the French Nation, 123, presentation 
of Ashantee Medals, tb 


Races — U m versi ty Boat , 3 0 , N ewmarket 
Spring Meeting, 46 , Epsom, 56 , Ascot 
Meeting, 60 , Goodwood Meeting, 78 , 
Doncaster, 97 , double scullers, between 
representatives of Tyne and Thames, 
105 , Newmarket October Meeting, 
109 

Raii way Accidents — Near Mdfthyr, 2 , 
at Barkstone Junction, 3 ; near Boness 
and Manual Junction, 11; near Bury 
Station, 13, at West Drayton, %b , 
near Stratford Bridge Station, tb ; at 
Euston, near Wigan, 18 , near the vil- 
lage of Condover, on the Shrewsbury 
and Hereford line, 45 , on the Cale- 
donian Railway, near Perth, 48 , at the 
Great Western Station, Merthyr, 50 ; 
near Bentley, 51 ; Captain Tyler’s 
Report upon, 78 , at Bargoed Station, 
on the Rhymney Railway, 81 ; at 
Maudlands, near Preston, 91 , at 
Thorpe, near Norwich, 93 ; at Shipton, 
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near Oxford, 128 ; at Springs Branch, 
near Wigan, 133, at Haughley Junc- 
tion, ib. ; at Brixton Station, ib. , report 
of, for the month, ib. 

Rating Bill, Mr Stansfeld’s, [82]. 

Rawmarsh Colliery, Ratal Explosion 
atM17. 

“ Recollections op a Tour made in 
Scotland,” by Dorothy Wordsworth, 
[350] 

“Recollections of Sir George L’Es- 
TRANGE,” [329] 

Regattas, at Ryde, Southsea, and Cowes, 
84 , Thames, for professionals, 85. 

Regent’s Canal, Dreadful Explosion of 
Gunpowder on, 100. 

Registrar-General’s Report on Census 
op 1871, 236. 

Reichsrath, Vide Austria * 

“ Reminiscences of Forty-three years 
in Int^a,” by Lieut -General Sir Geo. 
Lawrence, [329]. 

Remarkable Trials, lftl. 

Rennie, Sir John, Obituary notice, 
167. 

Reredos in Exeter Cathedral, 40 

Resignation of the Gladstone Minis- 
try, [10]. 

Retrospect of Literature, Art, and 
Science, [315] , 

Review of the Ashantee Troops by 
the Queen, 32 , of 11,000 men at 
Chobham Common, 67. 

Rickard, Death of Rev. R., through a 
fall m his church, 109. 

Ripon, Lord, a convert to Roman Catho- 
licism, [111] , resigns Grand Master- 
ship of English Freemasons, 97. 

Ritualism, Essay on, by Mr. Gladstone, 
[97] 

Ritualism in the Church of England, 
[67] , address to the tfto Archbishops, 
[69]. 

Rivtngton, Charles, Anecdote relative 
to, [327]. 

Rochefoucauld Bisaccia, Due de la, 
Propositions for monarchy [164] , re- 
signation of post as Ambassador to 
England [z5.] , visit of Prince and 
Prmce§£ of Wales to [190] 

Rollin, M. Ledru, Speech from the 
veteran democrat of 1848, [161] , death 
of, [205]. 

Roman Catholicism, Conversion of Lord 
Ripon, [111] , Queen Dowager of Ba- 
varia, [229]. 

Roman Catholics, Controversy on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Vatican Decrees by, [104] , 
pilgrimage to Pontigny, [112] , prose- 
cution of Bishops m Germany under ' 
the Falck laws, [212]. 

Rome, Opening of First Protestant 
Church in, 107. 

Romilly, Lord, Obituary notice, 179. 

Romney, Earl of, Obituary notice, 167. 
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Ros, Lord de, Obituary notice, 140. 

Eos swore, Lord, Fatal accident to, at 
Windsor Steeplechases, 26 

Ross, General Sir Thos., Obituary notice, 
152. 

Rothschild, Biron Meyer de, Obitu- 
ary notice, 144 

Rowe, Sir Joshua, C.B., Obituary no- 
tice, 172. 

Royal Academy, Annual dinner of the, 
46 ; exhibition of, vide Art, 364 

Royal Christening or Infant Son of 
the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, 118 * 

Rugby School, Dismissal of Dr Dayman 
from head-mastership of, 30 

Rules of War, International Confe- 
rence on the, [44] 

Russia*. Marriage of Princess Alexan- 
drovna to Duke of Edinburgh [278] ; 
Imperial ukase on universal conscrip- 
tion for the army [279] , Brussels 
conference [281] , Siberian exiles 
[284] 

‘ Russian Folk Tales,’ By Mr. Ralston 
[335]. 


Schetky, John Christian, Obituary no- 
tice, 141. 

Schomberg, Vice-Admiral C. F, Obi- 
tuary notice, 167 

School Board, The work of the London, 
92. 

Science, Retrospect of [375]. 

Scientific Balloon Ascent from the 
Crystal Palace, 135. 

Scotch Church Patronage Bill [46]. 

Scotland, severe gale m, 7. 

Scudamore-Stanhope, Sir E F., Obi- 
tuary notice, 145. 

Serrano, Marshal, appointed President 
of the Spanish republic, [265] , takes 
command of republican troops, [27 3] , 
enters Bilbao, [268]. 

Sewell, Dr W., Obituary notice, 175. 

Seymour, Rev Michael Hobart, Obi- 
tuary notice, 157. 

Shaftesbury Park, Opening of, 73. 

Shakers, Eviction of, m the New Forest, 
127. 

Sheriffs, List of, England, 251 ,* Wales, 
252 

Shipping Disasters— Wrecks of the 
barques “Cardross” and “Abraham 
Lincoln,” 15, “Princess Somiwatty” 
run down off Gravesend, 25 , wreck of 
“ Queen Elizabeth,” Calcutta steamer, 
25 ; Sunderland brig “ Caspian ” 33 , a 
Russian ship near Scarba Island, 34 , 
Her Majesty’s ship “Niobe,” 55; colli- 
sion in the channel and sinking of the 

“Hankow,” 76, lo§& of the “British 

8 
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Admiral,” 79 ; collision in the channel 
and loss of tho “ Kmgsbridge,” 104 , 
wreck of the <{ Chusan ” off the west 
coast of Scotland, 107, “ Maju,” near 
the Hebrides, ib , steam-ship “Mary,” 
m the Bay of Biscay, ib ; foundering of 
steam-sin p “ La Plata” in the Bay of 
Biscay, 119, burning of the “Cospa- 
trick” 130, wreck of “Delfina,” 132, 
burning of the “ Calcutta,” ib , loss of 
the “Scorpio” and “Amity,” ih , burn- 
ing of the “ Euxme,” ih, 

Shipton, Frightful railway accident at, 
129 

Shoeburyness, Distribution of prizes to 
artillery volunteers at, 81 
Shorncliffe Camp Cavalry Stables, 
Fire at, 10. 

Siamese Twins, sudden death of the, 5. 
Siberian Exiles, [2S4] 

Silver Medals Granted, 59. 

“Sir Amias Poulet’s Letter-Books” 
[334] 

Slade, Major-General, B E , Obituary 
notice, 172 

Smith, Dr. Edward, Obituary notice, 175 
Smith, Gen. Sir J. M F., Obituary no- 
tice, 176 

Smith, Sir F. P , Obituary notice, 144 
Smithfield Cattle Show, 124 
Snowed-up, Passenger trams m Scotland, 
133 

Social Science Congress at Glasgow, 
110 

Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, Jubilee meeting, 61 , 
letter from the Queen, ib 
Soda Water, Poisoning from, 90. 

“ Some leading Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy,” by Mr. Cairns, [356]. 

** Sophocles,” transcript of, by Mr Camp- 
bell [362]. 

“South by West, or, Winter in the 
Bocky Mountains,” Edited by the 
Bev. Canon Kingsley, [347] 

Southport Pavilion Winter Gar- 
dens and Aquarium, opening of, 97. 
Southwark, Alarming fire m Great Suf- 
folk Street, 14 

Spain — H istory of the year, [263], for- 
mation of new Ministry under Marshal 
Serrano, [265] , dissolution of Cortes, 
[266] , Carlist war m the North, [ib ] , 
siege of Bilbao, [267] , battle of Somor- 
rostro, [267] , advance of Marshal Ser- 
rano, [ib ] , relief of Bilbao, [268] , Mi- 
nisterial changes, [ib ] ; battle of Es- 
tella or Pena Muro, [269] , defeat and 
death of Marshal Concha [ib ] , Car- 
list cruelties, [iA] , recognition of Re- 
public by the European powers, [271] , 
successes of the Carlists, [i& ] , Marshal 
Serrano takes the command, [273] , 
Alfonso, son of ^Queen Isabella, pro- 
claimed king, [275]. 


“ Speaker’s Commentary ” on the Bi- 
ble, By Canon R&wlinson, [351]. 

Spearman, Sir Alexander Young, 
Bart., Obituary notice, 176 

Sfottiswoode, Major-General, Obituary 
notice, 147. 

Spring’s Branch, Railway accident at, 
LOS. 

Stab ford- Jerninoham, Hon G., Obi- 
tuary notice, 174 

St Alban’s, Storm at, 77. 

Stanley’s “ Coomassie and Magdala,” 
[341] 

Statue of Prince Consort, Unveiling 
of the, 3 , John Bunyan, 58 ; Earl of 
Derby, 69. 

Staunton, Mr. Howard, Obituary no- 
tice, 157 

Stock Exchange Fracas, 104 , frauds 
on the, 124 

Storks, Sir Henry, Obituary notice, 
168 

St Paul’s Cawiedral, Bestoration of, 
[376], opening of plot of ground at 
west front, 1 0 , inaugural service of 
mission week at, 15 

Stratford Bridge Station, Bailway 
collision near, 13 

“ Straits of Malacca,” [6], 

Strauss, Dr * David Friederich, Obi- 
tuary notice, 145 

Strickland, Miss Agnes, Obituary notice, 
159 

Strikes — In the coal and iron trade, 
[114], agricultural, m the Eastern 
counties, [115] , “ lock out” of union 
labourers, [116] , march through East- 
ern and Midland counties, [119], of 
agricultural labourers, 30 , of miners, 
m South Staffordshire 30 , of cutlers, 
and settlement by arbitration m Shef- 
field, 40, close of labourers’ strike, 81. 

Stuart de Decies, Lord, Obituary no- 
tice, 141. 

Submarine Tunnel between England 
and France, 81. 

Subterranean Fire at Sheffield, 98. 

Suez Canal, 293 

Suicide of Mr Edward A Foley, 47. 

“Summer in Spain, A,” by Mrs. Ram- 
say, [347] 

Summer Manoeuvres, The, 77. 

Sumner, Bishop, Obituary notice, 163. 

Sumner, Mr, Charles, Obituary notice, 
147. 

“Supernatural Beligion,” [352]. 

Sweden — New military laws, [284]. 

Switzerland, [287] , Congresses at Geneva 
and Berne, [288] , Father Hyacinths, 
[289] 

“ Symonds’s Sketches in Italy and 
Greece,” [346]. 
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« Telegraph and Travel,” by Sir Frede- 
rick Goldsmid, [346] 

Templer, Mr. John Charles, Master 
of the Court of Exchequer, Obituary 
notice, 157 

“ The Folk Lore op Rome,” by Mr. R. H 
Bt»k, [336]. 

* f Theology in the English Poets,” by 
the Rev Stopford Brooke, [358]. 

Thiers, M , Speech on the Fortifications 
Bill, 154. 

Thorpe, Terrible railway catastrophe at, 
92 

“Threading my Way,” by Mr Robert 
Dale Owen, [326]. 

“ Through Fantee Land to Coomassie,” 
by Mr Boyle, [343]. 

“Through Russia, prom St Peters- 
burg to the Crimea,” by Mrs Guth- 
»e. [348] 

Thunderstorm in the North of Eng- 
land, 62 , m Surrey, London, and 
North-Eastern districts, 70, St. Alban’s, 
77 

Tichborne Trial — Excitement of the 
mob, 4 , verdict and sentence, 20 , con- 
victions for perjury of witnesses, 36 , 
Dr. Kenealy concludes speech for de- 
fence, 181 ; Mr Hawkins’s address, 
183 , Mr. Whalley ordered to appear 
for contempt of Court, 184 , fined and 
imprisoned, 185, Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn’s charge to the jury, 186 , 
verdict and sentence, 192 , conduct of 
Dr Kenealy, 194, trial of Luie for 
penury, 195 ; trial of Captain Brown 
for perjury, 201. Vide Remarkable 
Trials 

Tichborne, American narrative of the 
end of Roger, 111. 

Tidal Wave in the Severn, 27, at 
Tynemouth, 41. 

Tinsley Collieries, coal-pit on fire at, 
13. 

“ Tita,” Death of Giovanni Battista Fal- 
ciero, 128, 

Tombs, Major-General Sir Henry, Obi- 
tuary notice, 163. 

Torpedo Explosion at Woolwich, 9. 

Trade and Labour. — S ettlement of dis- 
pute, 40 

Trade Disputes Vide Strikes 

Tragedy at the East End, 51 j at Man- 
chester, 87. 

Transit of Venus, 126 Vide Science, 
[381] 

Treaty for the Mutual Extradition 
of Fugitive Criminals between her 
Majesty and the King of the Nether- 
lands, 232. 

Tunnel, Proposed submarine, between 
England and France, 81. 

Turkey, Visit of Prince of Milan of 
Servia to Constantinople, [290] , inun- 
dation of the Nile, [293], 


2J5 

| Tweddie, Mr. William, Obituary notice, 
! 72 . __ ^ 
Twistleton, Hon Edward, Obituary 
notice, 173 

Two Ladies Burnt to Death, 47. 


United States of America —Financial 
difficulties, [298] , Presidential veto, 
[299] , North and South, [300] , “Civil 
War ” in Arkansas, [302] , Austin riots, 
[ib ] , death of Mr Sumner, [304]. 

Universities. — Cambridge Commence- 
ment, 60 , Oxford Encaenia, ib. 

University Boat Race, 30. 

Uiwyersity Degrees. — Oxford, 293; Cam- 
bnage, 258 

University Education, Debate in the 
French National Assembly on, [197]. 


“ Various Forces of Nature,” Faraday’s 
Lectures on the, [354], 

“ Vatican Decrees,” The, Pamphlet 
by Mr. Gladstone, [98] , controversies 
among Roman Catholics m consequence, 
[104] , Voce della Venta upon, [111], 
Vegetarian Society, Annual soiree of, 
105. 

Venus, Transit of, 126, Vide Science, 
381. 

Victoria Cross, conferred by the Queen 
on Major Sartonus, 109, on Captain 
Mark Lever Bell, 122 
Voltigeur, Death of, 19. 

Volunteer Review at Wimbledon, 34 ; 
at Dover, 36; Artillery at Shoebury- 
ness, 81. 


Wales, Prince of, Elected to the Grand 
Mastership of Freemasons, [111] , visit, 
to the Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Bisac- 
cia at Esclimont, [190] , Due d’Aumale 
at Chantilly, [191]; at Plymouth, 83, 
at the Regatta of R.Y.S , 84 , Abyssi- 
nian Grand Cross sent to by King 
John, 85 ; visit to Birmingham, 112 

Wales, The National Eisteddfod of, 86. 

Walking a Thousand Miles, 64. 

Way, Mr. Albert, Obituary notice, 147. 

Weather, “ Old-fashioned Christmas,” 
133 

West Drayton, Frightful railway col- 
lision at, 13. 

Weyer, M Van de, Obituary notice, 153 

Whalley, Mr, M.J, fined and impri- 
soned for contempt of Court, 185. 


INDEX. 



INDEX. 
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r 

“What is Ritualism?” Essay by Mr 
Gladstone, [97]. 

Whitehead's Fish Torpedo Experi- 
ments, 9, 

Whitley Abbey, Destructive fire at, 97. 

Whitsun Monday, Storm and accidents 
on, 54-5 

Wilson, Lieutenant-General Sir Arch- 
dale, Obituary notice, 153 

Wiltshire, Shocking murder m, 6. 

Wimbledon, Annual Rifle Meeting at, 
71 

Winslow, Dr. Forbes, Obituary notice, 
148. 

Witchcraft in Devonshire, 39 

Woodgate, Rev H. A , Obituary notice, 

151J 
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Woolwich, Fatal torpedo accident at, 9 , 
review of artillery on the common, ,51. 
Wolseley, Sir Garnet, Entertainment 
to, 33 , presentation of freedom of 
City and sword to, 107. 

Worcester Cathedral, re-opening of, 
36, ^ - , 

Wrecks Vide Shipping Disasters 
Wyatt, Surgeon-Major, Obituary notice, 
151. 


“ Year-Books of Edward I. Edited by 
Alfred S. Horwood,” [331], 
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THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its Divine Ideal, Ministry, 
and Institutions. A short Treatise With a Catechism on each Chapter, 
forming a Course of Methodical Instruction on the subject By Edward 
Meyrick GoulbuS.n, D D., Dean of Norwich. Ciown 8vo. 6j. 6 d. 


et Dr Goulbum has conferred a great boon 
on the Church of England by the treatise 
before ns, which vindicates her claim as a 
branch of the Catholic Church on the allegi- 
ance of her children , setting forth as he docs, 
with singular precision and power, the grounds 
of her title-deeds, and the Christian character 
of her doctrine and discipline ” — Standard 
“ His present book would have been used for 
an educational book even if he had not invited 
men to male that use of it by appending a 
catechism to each particular chapter, and thus 
founding a course of methodical instruction 
upon his text We have lot yet come across 
any better book for giving to Dissenters or to 
such inquirers as hold fast to Holy Scripture 
It is, we need scarcely say, steeped m Scnp- 
turalness, and full of bright and suggestive 
interpretations of particular texts ” — English 
Churchman. 


“ Must prove highly useful, not 

only to young persons, but to the very large 
class, both Churchmen and Dissenters, who 
are painfully ignorant of what the Catholic 
Church really is, and of the peculiar and fixed 
character of her institutions ” — Rock 

“ The catechetical questions and answers 
at the end of each chapter will be useful both 
for teacheis and learners, and the side notes 
at the head of the paragraphs ai e very handy T 
— Church Times 

“It contains a great deal of instructive 
matter, especially in the catechisms — or, as 
they might almost be called, dialogues— and is 
instinct with a spirit at once temperate and 
uncompromising It is a good book for all 
who wish to understand, neither blindly assert- 
ing it nor b ting half ashamed of it, the posi- 
tion of a loyal member of the English Church ” 
— Guardian 


THIS GOSPEL OF THE CHILDHOOD : a Practical and Devotional 


Commentary on the Single Incident of our Blessed Lord’s Childhood (St 
Dftke 11. 41, to the end) : designed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy 
Scuptures, for 7 Children and Young Peisons. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D , Dean of Norwich. Square i6mo. 5 s. 


“ The commentaries are many of them very 
beautiful, while the language is forcible yet 
so simple as easily to be understood by chil- 
dren ” — Church Herald 
“ No parent could wish for a better book to 
be placed in the hand of his boys, for whom 
the volume is more particularly intended n — 
English Churchman 
** The most graphic and truest account of 
our Lord’s Childhood to be found out of the 
range of uninspired writings — Standard. 

“ We need hardly say that the teaching is 


sound and good But we must add that it is 
often of exceeding beauty, while the quantity 
of information which the Dean manages to 
interweave tn the pleasantest way forms a 
not inconsiderable item m the value of the 
book "—Literary Churchman. 

“ It is a most choice book, very much to be 
commended T he teaching is sober and scrip- 
tural, and the rich stores of learning which 
the Dean possesses have served to adorn , with- 
out overloading, the plain record of the Word 
of Godf— Christian Observer. 
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VITA ET DOCTRINA JESU CHRISTI ; Or, Meditations on the 
Life of our Lord. By Avancini. In the Ongmal Latin. Adapted to the 
use of the Church of England by a Clergyman. Impenal 321110 2s 6A 

THE FIRST BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF EDWARD 

VI , and the Ordinal of 1549, togethei with the Order of the Communion, 

1548 Repunted entne, and Edited by the Rev Henry Basklrville 
Walton, M A , late Fellow and Tutor of Met ton College With an Intio- ‘ 

duction by the Rev. Peter Goldsmith Mldd, hi. A , Rectot of Baines, j 

late Senior* Fellow and Tutoi of Umveisity College, 0 \foid Small Svo. 6 a j 

“ A volume like this is worth two of Church desirous of understand ng the principles of 1 

History In many reseeds, mdttd, it is the those who originated the form tf our public * 

subject of history itself , and with Mr Medd\ Serziet?" — Clinch News 

introduction and Mr Walton's editorial 'isjyrk “The more that E? qiish Churchmen Be- 1 

we may be said to have both subject and "isiory come acquainted with the Ref or it ed Prayer i 

thereof The volume should l e m the hands Roth, as our English Divides reformed n, ! 

of every member of the Church of England atari from the middling of foreigners — i e , i 

we may say , it should be m those o} every the better people Ouome acqi a t rite I wit a < 

student of Church Histor y ” — Athen-LUM ” 4 Edward VI 's first book,* the both r ooik for 

“ IVe welcome the seasonable appearance of then selves, and for ilia Enghsn Ch irJi at | 

fins work, which indeed supplies a long-fell large We are therefor cdtighttd to welcome j 

want, for* the First Book ’ has been hitherto this handy and ha nd some reprint, with whica I 

accessible to very few . It is especially t->ery pairs has hm taken to male it as 1 

important at the present time that the princi- accurate as possible — Lit nr \li\ Cklrcii- 1 

pies of the first Reformers should be under- iivn , 

stood, and no one can look through this “Mr Walton dservts the very best thanks 
edition without gamaig some defirvte infer- of Anglican Churchmen, for putting this ! 

mation on that point IVe commend this new most important vol one within their reach in ' 

edition of the First Prayer Book, with its so convenient ar d lutrulsame afor m vCiiurcii 

introduction to Pie study of all that a'e Review <*> 

THE SOUL IN ITS PROBATION : Seimons pleached at the Cliuich J 
of St. Alban-the-Maityi, Holborn, on the Sundays m Lent, 1S73. By the | 
Rev. F. N. Oxen ham, M A Svo. $s. 

SAMARITANS, AND OTHER SERMONS, preached m the J 
Church o£,S* George-the-Mai tyi , Middlesex By the Rev. Gerard Ludlow ; 
Hallett* B C L , Senior Curate, Deputy Minor Canon of Westminstei, j 
Chaplain t^fhe National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Lectiuer 
of SS. Bene’f and Peter, London. Second Edition. Crown Svo. %$ 

THE HOUR OP PRAYER ; being a Manual of Devotion for the Use of j 

Families apd Schools. With a Pieface by the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, I 

M. A., Rector of Ditchingham Crown Svo. 3^ 6 d. 

t 

WORDS TO TAKE WITH US* A Manual of Daily and Occasional i 
Prayers, for Puvate and Common Use. With Plain Instructions and Coun- 
sels on Prayer By W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and j 
formerly Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. Rewsed. j 
Small Svo. 2 a 6 d I 

“‘Words to Take with Us* by W E day of the week, as well as those for the several j 

Scudamore, is one of the best manuals of daily seasons of the Christian year , have been most 

and occasional prayers we have seen A f mxe judiciously selected The compiler moreover, j 

orthodox and practical, sufficiently personal, while recognizing tke full benefits to be derived 

and yet not perplexmgly minute in its details , from the Book of Common Prayer, has not I 

it is calculated to be of inestimable value m feared to draw largely from the equally nival- j 

many a household ” — John Bull liable writings of ancient Catholicity The 

‘ We are again pleased to see an old friend preface is a systematic arrangement ofinsimc- 
on the editorial table, m a third edition of hons tn prayer ance meditation **— Church 
Mr Scudamore's well-known Manual of Review. 

Prayers The special proper collects for each . 
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THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD. A Fust Book of Prayers and 
Instruction for Children* Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
^ Carter, M.A , Rector of Clewer, Berks. With Six Illustrations, i educed 
fiom Engravings by Fra Angelico. Second Edition. Royal i6mo 2s 6d. 


“ All the Instructions, all of the Hymns , and 
most of the Prayers here are excellent And 
when we use the cautionarv expression ‘mostqf 
the? &^c , we do not mean to imply that all 
the flayers are not excellent m themselves , 
but only to express a doubt whether m some 
cases they may not he a little too elaborate for 
children Of course it by no means follows 
that when you use a book you are to use equally 
every portion of it: what does not suit one may 
suit a score of others , and this book is clearly 
compiled on the comprehensive^? But 

to give a veracious verdict on the book if is 
needful to mention this We need hardly say 
that if> is well worth buying, and of a very 
htghorder of merit ” — Literary Churchman 

** Messrs Rwmgton have sent us a manual 
of prayers for children-, called 1 The Star of 
Childhood edited by the Rev T T Carter , 
a very full collection , including instruction as 
well as devotion , and a judicious selection op 
hymns ” — Church Review 

“ The Rev T T Carter , of Clewer , has 
put forth a much needed and excellent book of 
devotions for little children , called 1 The Star 
of Childhood * We think it fair to tell our 
readers , that in it they will find that for 
children who haz>e lost a ndtir relative a short 
commemorative prayer is provided , but we 
most earnestly hope that even by those who are 
not willing to accept this usage, the book will 
not be rejected, for it is a most valuable one " 
— Monthly Packet 

“ One amongst the books before us deserves 
especial notice, entitled * The Star of Child- 
hood? and edited by the Rev T T Carter it 
is eminently adapted for a New Yea As Gift 
It is a manual of prayer for children, with 
hymns , litanies, and instructions Some of 
the hymns are illustrative of our Lords life , 
and t these are added reduced copies from en- 
gravi ir 7 of Fra Angelico ”■ — Penny Post 


“ Supposing a child to be capable of 'using 
a dtvoUmal manual , the book btfou. us is, in 
its general structure, as good an atttmpt to 
meet the want as could have betn put forth 
In the first place it succttds, where so many 
like efforts fail, ill the matter of simplicity 
The language is quite within the compass o/a 
young child; that is to say . it ts *uch as a 
young child can be made to understand, Jor 
we do not suppose that the book is intended to 
be put directly into his hands, but through the 
haMdsff an instructor ” — Church Bei ls 
** To the same hand which gave us the 
1 Treasury of Devotion ’ we are indebted for 
this beautiful little manual for childr en Be- 
ginning with pr ay er s suited to the comprehen- 
sion of the youngest, it contains devotions, 
litanies, hymns, and instructions , carefully 
proportioned to the gradually increasing pow- 
ers of a child’s mind from the earliest years , 
until confirmation This little book cannot 
fail to influence for good the rmpres sible hearts 
of children, and we hope that ere long it will 
be in the hands of all those who are blessed with 
Catholic-minded parents It is beautifully 
got up, and is rendered more attractive oy the 
capnial engravings of Fra Angelico's pictures 
of scenes of our Lord's childhood God-parent? 
could scarcely find a more appropriate gift for 
their God-children than this, or one that is 
more likely to lead them to a knowledge of the 
truth " — Church Union Gazette 
“ * The Star of Childhood ' is a first book op 
Prayers and instruction for children, com- 
piled by a Priest, and edited by the Rev 1 
7 Carter, rector of Clewer It is a verv care- 
ful compilation, and the name of its editor is a 
warrant for its devotional tone ” — Guardian 
“A handsomely got up and attractive 
volume , with several good illustrations from 
Fra A ngelico's most famous paintings ” — 
Union Review 


JBY THE SAME COMPILER AND EDITOR. 

THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION: A Manual of Players for Gene- 
ral and Daily Use. Seventh Edition Imperial 32 mo, 2 s 6d. ; limp cloth, 2 s. 
Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, $s 6 d 


THE WAY OF LIFE : A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Prepaiation for Confirmation Imperial 32H10, is 6a. 

THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : A Book of Prayers for every Want. 
For the Working Classes. New Edition. Imperial 32 mo, is. 6d. , limp 
cloth, is. 

The Edition m large type may still be had. Crown Svo, is 6d . , limp cloth, is. 

THE PATH OF HOLINESS: A First Book of Prayers, with the 
Service of the Holy Communion, for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Crown i6mo, is. 6d. ; limp cloth, is. 
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LECTURES ON THE REUNION OP THE CHURCHES. 
By John J. Ign. Von Dqllinger, D D., D C L., Pi ofessor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, Piovost of the Chapel-Royal, &c <S?c. 
Authouzed Tianslation, with Pieface by Henry Nutcombe Oxeniiam, 
M.A , late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxfoid. Ciown Svo 5 s. 


e< . . Mar led by all the anther's well- 

known , varud learning, breadth of view, and 
outspoken spirit The momentous question 
loiuch the Doctor discusses Dias Ion* occupu d 
the thoughts of some of the most earnest and 
enlightened divines m all branches of tre 
Christian communion, though wide afar t in 
other points ofbelitfand practice On tae in- 
finite importance of reunion among Christian 
Churches in their endeavour to evangt.baeK.he 
yet rem lining two-thirds of the human race — 
strangers to any form of Christianity — the 
author enlarges with power and eloquence , 
and this topic is one of unusual and lasting 
interest, though , of course, only one among a 


host of others equally important and equally 
wt ll discussed " — Si and vrd 

“In the present state of t nought respecting 
the union of the Churches , these Lectures will 
bt- welcomed by very many persons of different 
schools of religions thought They are not the 
hasty words of an enthusiast, but the calm , 
well-considered, and carefully prepared writ- 
ings oj one whose soul is profoundly moved by 
his great subject Tiny form a contribution 
to tin, literature of this grave question, val 1- 
able alike for its breadth of historical survey, 
its fairness, the due regard paid to existing 
obstacles, and the practical character of its 
suggestions ” — London Quarterly Review. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT FORTY DAYS, Between 
the Resun ection and Ascension, regaided as the Outlines of the Kingdom of 
God In Five Discourses With an Examination of Di Newman’s Theory 
of Development. By George Moberly, D CL., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Fouith Edition. Ciown Svo *js 6d. 

WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEK, &c. Being a Course of 
Parochial Lectuies for the Week befoxe Easter and the Eastei Festivals. By 
the Rev. W. Adams, M A, late Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxfoid, 
and Fellow of Meiton College. Seventh Edition. Small Svo. 4s. 6d, 


SELF-RENUNCIATION. Fiom the Fiench With Intioduction by 
the Rev T. T. Carter, M A., Rector of Clewei. Crown Svo 6 a 


“ It is excessively difficult to review or 
criticise, in detail, a book of this kind, and 
yet its abounding merits, its practicalness, its 
searching good sense and thoroughness , and 
its frequent beauty, too, make us wish to do 
something more than announce its publication 
. . . The style is eminently clear, free 

from redundance and prolixity ” — Literary 
Churchman 

“ Few save Religious and those brought into 
immediate contact with them are, in all 
probability, acquainted with the French 


tr eaiise of Guillorf, a portion of which is now, 
for the first time we believe , done into English 
fierce the smtaolmess of such a 
book as this for those who, tn the midst of their 
families, are endeavouring to advance m the 
spiritual life Hundreds of devou t souls 
living in the world have been encouraged and 
helped by such books as Dr Neale's * Sermons 
preached in a Religious House * For such the 
present work will be found appropriate, while 
for R eltgious themselves it will be invaluable n 
—Church Times 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE. With an Intioduction by the Rev T T. 
Carter, M A , Rector of Clewer, Beiks, and Honoiary Canon of Chnst 
Church Cathedral, Oxford. Ciown Svo. 6s, 


<c They are full of plain common sense , 
which is generally the same thing as the 
highest wisdom, and if they were read, pon- 
dered and acted on, would do incalculable 
good to both priests and people M — Union 
Review. 

<c As a work intended for general use, it 
will be found to contain much valuable kelp, 


and may be profitably studied by any one who 
is desiring to make progress in spiritual life 
. , Much of the contents of this little 

book will be found more or less applicable to 
all persons amid the ordinary difficulties and 
trials of life, and a help to the training of the 
mind m habits of self-discipline. ’—Church 
Times 
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SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Daniel Moore, 
M. A., Chaplain m Oidmary to the Queen, and Vicai of Holy Tnmty, Pad- 
dington; Author of Hulsean Lectuies on “The Age and the Gospel,” “ Aids 
to Piayer,” &c. Crown Svo. 7 s, 6d . 


“ Rarely have we met with a better volume 
of Sermons Orthodox , affectionate , 

and earnest, these Sermons exhibit at the same 
time much research, and a?e distinguished by 
an elegance and finish of style often wanting 
in these days of rapid writing and continual 
preaching”-—] ohn Bull 

** Sermons like those of Mr Moore are 
however, still of comparative rarity — sermons 
in which we meet with doctrine which cannot 
be gainsaid , with a knowledge of the peculiar 
circumstances of his hearers? which nothing 
but accurate observation and long experience 
can secure, and a peculiar felicity of style 
which Jnany will envy, but to which it is the 
lot of few to attain Christian Observer 

“ We have had real pleasure, however, m 
reading these sermons ’'Here are most of the 


elements of a pr%, acker' v power and usefulness * 
skilful arrangement of the sw ject , admirable 
clearness of style, earnestness, ootn of thought 
and language, and the fume quad f tuition of 
all, 'in doctrine, jtneorr aptness — London 
Quarterly Review 

“ We do not wonder at Mr Moore's 
long continued popularity with so many 
hearers, there is so much painstaking and so 
much genuine desire to discharge his duty as 
a preacher visible through all the volume 
lVTiat*zue miss is the deeper theology, and tfi» 
spontaneous flow of teaching as fyovi a spring 
which cannot help flowing, which some of our 
preachers happily exhibit But the Sermotis 
may be recommended, or we would not tiotice 
them Literary Churchman 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OP THE CHURCH OP 

ENGLAND EXPLAINED IN A SERIES OF LECTURES. By the 
Rev. R W Jelf, D D., late Canon of Chust Chuich, Oxfoid, and some- 
time Principal of Icing’s College, London. Edited by the Rev. J. R. King, 
M.A , Vicar of St. Peter’s m the East, Oxford, and foimeily Fellow and 
Tutor of Meiton College. Svo i$s. 


ECCLESIASTES : the Authorized Version, with a running Commentary 
and Paraphrase. By the Rev. Thos. Pelham Dale, M.A., Rector of St. 
Vedast with St. Michael City of London, and late Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambiidge. Svo. *js. 6d. 


THE YOUNG* "CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION TO THE 

PRAYER BOOK. Part I. Morning and Evening Prayer, and Litany. 
By the Rev J. W. Gedge, M A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for the 
Aichdeaconry of Suney. iSmo. is , or m papei Covei, 6d, 


BRIGHSTONE SERMONS. By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop 
cSf Salisbury. Second Edition. Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 


A BOOH OP FAMILY PRAYER. Compiled by Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Eighth Edition. iSmo. 2s. 


TWELVE ADDRESSES AT HIS VISITATION OP THE 
CATHEDRAL AND DIOCESE OF LINCOLN, m the Year mdccclxxiil 
B y the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown Svo. 3.5*. 6d. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. Fiom the Fiench. By 
the Authoi of “A Dominican Aitist,” “ Life of Madame Louise de France,” 


&c. Second Edition. Ciown Svo 

"'The Hidden Life of the Soul,' by the 
author of * A Dominican Artist z? flow thi 
wt limits of Father Giou, a French refugee 
pi left of 1792 , who died at Luhvo? th 1 1 wt U 
•ft •serves the that acter givtn it of being 'ear- 
nest and sober / and not * st.nsat.or al *” — 
Gimkdi4.n 

“ There ts a wonderful charm about ibt'C 
readings — so calm, so title, so t/ oiougnly 
Chi istian IVe do not know wht 1 e they won ‘ / 
come amiss As materials for a constcuLve 
semes of meditations for the faithful at a 
series of early celebrations they would le 
excellent, or for private reading during 


S3- 

Advent or Ltni " — Littrary Church* 

MAN 

"From the French of jean Nicolas Grou, a 
pious Fried , whose woi ks teach resignation to 
the Dn.ne will He loved , we are to'd, to 
tin it hate simplicity , freedom from all a/h ela- 
tion and unreality , the fallen ce and ham: l ly 
<wl .eh are too surely grounded in selfkrmo- 
hage to be surprised at a fall, but withal so 
all't d to confidence in God as to make re- 
cover v ect^y and sure This if the spirit of the 
volume which is intended to furnish ad~”ce to 
those who would cult it ate a qwet, 11 eel, and 
childlike spirit ” — Pi llic Opinion 


a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pere 
Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. By the Author of “The Ljfe oi 
Madame Louise de France,” “S. Francis de Sales,” &c. New Edition. 


Ciown Svo. 6s. 


" The author of the Life of Fire Besson 
writes with a grace and refinement oj devo- 
tional feeling peculiarly suited to a subject- 
matter which suffers beyond most others from 
any coarseness of touch It would be difficult 
to find * the simplicity and purity of a holy 
ife ' more exquisitely illustrated than in 
Father Besson's career, both btfore and after 
his joining the Dominican Order under the 
auspices of Lacordaire . Certainly 
we have never come across what could more 
strictly be tinned in the truest sense * the Ife 
of a beautiful soul ' The author has done 
well in presenting to English readers this 
singularly graceful biography , zn which all 
who can appreciate genuine simplicity and 
nobleness of Christian character will find 
much to admire and little or nothing to con- 
demn ” — Saturday Review 

"It would indeed have been a deplorable 
omission had so exquisite a biography been by 
3 ivy neglect lost to English readers, and had 
a character so perfect m its simple and com- 
plete devotion been withheldfrom our admira- 
tion . . . Bui we have dwelt too long 

already on this fascinating book , and must 
now leave it to our readers " — Literary 
Churchman. 

" A beautiful and most interesting sketch of 
the late Fere Besson, an artist who forsook 
the easel for the altar " — Churcii Times. 


"A bool which ts as pleasant for reading as 
zt is pi o fit able for meditation ." — Union Re- 
view 

" Whatever a reader may think of Fire 
Besson's profession as a monk, no one wut 
doubt his goodness ; no one can fail to profit 
who will patiently read Jus hfi, as here written 
by a friend, whose sole dtjtd ts tn being 
slightly unctuous Athln.au M 

“ The life of the Rev Feie Besson , who 
gave up an artist's career, to which he was 
aevoiedly attached , and a mother whose affec- 
tion for him is not inaptly likened to that of 
Monica for St Augustine, must be read m its 
entirety to be rightly appreciated And the 
whole tenour of the book is too devotional \ too 
full of expressions of the most touching de- 
pendence on God, to make criticism possible, 
even if it was called for, which zt zs not ” — 
John Bull 

" The story of Fere Besson's life zs one op 
much interest , and told with simplicity, can- 
dour, and good feeling ." — Spectator 

"A beautiful boek, describing the mod 
samUy and very individual life of one of the 
companions of Lacordaire " — Monthly 
Packet 

" IV e strongly recommend it to our readers 
Jt is a charming biography, that will delight 
and edify both old and young " — Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, daughter of 
Louis XV. Known also as the Mother Terese de St. Augustine. By the 
Author of “ A Dominican Aitist.” New Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


" On the i$th of July 1737 , Marie Leczm- 
ska, the wife of Louis XV , and daughter of 
the dethroned King of Poland, which Prussia 
helped to despoil and plunder, gave birth to 
her eighth female child, Louise Marie , known 
also as the Mother Tirese de St Augustin 
On the death of the Queen, the princess, who 
had long felt a vocation for a religious life, 
obtained the consent of her royal father to 
withdraw from the world The Carmelite 
convent of St, Dents was the chosen place of 
retreat , Here the novitiate was passed, he? e 
the final vows were taken, and here, on the 
death of the Mere Julie, Madame Louise be- 
gan and terminated her experiences as prior- 
ess. The little volume which records the 


simple incidents of her pious seefrtsion zs 
designed to edify those members oj the GPturch 
of England in. whom the spirit of religious 
self-devotion is reviving " — Westminster 
Review, 

"The annals of a cloistered life, unde r 
ordinary circumstances , would not probably be 
considered very edifying by the reading public 
of the present generation . When, however, 
such a history presents the novel spectacle of a 
royal princess of modem times voluntarily re- 
nouncing her high position and the splendours 
of a court existence, for the purpose of en- 
during the asceticism, poverty, and austenites 
of a severe monastic rule , the case may well be 
different f — Morning Post. 
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HENRI PERREYYE. By A. Gratry, Pretre de FOiatoire, Piofesseur 
de M oi ale Evangehque a la Soi bonne, et Membre de l’Academie Fran§aise, 
' Translated, by special permission, by the Author of “ A Dominican Aitist,” 
“Life of S. Fiancis de Sales,” &c , &c. With Portrait Crown Svo. Js 6 d. 


“ . , A most touching and powerful 
piece of biography , interspersed with profound 
n flections on personal religion , and on the 
pi aspects of Christianity . For priests 

this book is a treasure The moral of it is the 
absolute necessity of ‘ recollectedness * to the 
higher , and especially the true priestly life A — 
Church Review 

“ The works of the translator of Henri 
Perreyve form, far the most part, a senes op 
saintly biographies which have obtained a 
larger share of popularity than is generally 
accorded to books of this description 
The description of his last days will probably 
be reap, with greater interest than any other 
p>art of the book , presenting as it dots an ex- 
ample of fortitude under suffering, and resig- 
nation, when cutoff so sym after entering upon 
a much-coveted and useful career, of rare 
occurrence in this age of self-assertion This 
is, m fact , the essential teaching of the entire 
volume The translator of the Abbe 

Gratry' s work has done well in giving English 
leaders an opportunity of profiting by its les- 
sons " — Morning Post 

“ Those who take a pleasure in reading a 
beautiful account of a beautiful character 
would do well to procure the Life of * Henri 


Pciteyve ’ . IVe would csptcuxlly re- 

commend the book for the pi rusal of English 
priests, who may learn many a holy Ls son Jroi i 
the devoted spirit in which the subject of the 
memoir gave himself up to the dutus of hi ? 
sacied office, and to the cultivation of the si races 
wiihwhich kewas endowed " — Church Times 
“ It is easy to see that Henri Perreyve , Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the Sorhonne, was 
a Roman Catholic priest of no ordinary type , 
With comparatively little of what Protestants 
ca#s% perstition, with great courage and sin- 
cerity, with a nature singularly guileless and 
noble , his priestly vocation , although pursued, 
according to his biographer. \ with unbridled 
zeal, did not stifle his human sympathies and 
aspirations He could not believe that his 
faith compelled him * to renounce sense and 
reason ,* or that a priest was not free to speak, 
act, and think like other men Indeed, the 
Abbi Gratry makes a kind of apology for Jus 
friends free-speaking m this respect, and en- 
deavours to explain it Perreyve was tfie be- 
loved disciple of Lacordaire, whe left him all 
Jus manuscripts, notes, and papers, and Jie 
Jumself attained tJie position of a great pulpit 
orator ” — Pall Mall Gazette 


THE LAST DAYS OP PERE G-RATRY. By P£re Adolphe 
Perraud, of the Oiatoiy, and Professor of La Sorbonne. Translated by 
special permission. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 


S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OP 
GENEVA By the Author of “A Dominican Artist,” “Life of Madkme 
Louise de France,” &c., &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is written with the delicacy, freshness, and 
absence of all affectation which characterised 
the former works by The same hand, and 
which render these books so very much 
more pleasant reading than are religious bio- 
graphies m general The character of S 
Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, is a 
charming one , a more simple, pure, and 
pious life it would be difficult to conceive 
His unaffected humility, his freedom from 
dogmatism m an age when dogma was placed 
above religion, his freedom from bigotry in an 
age of persecution, were alike admirable ” — 
Standard 

“The author of * A Dominican Artist / in 
writing this new life of the wise and loving 
Bishop ahd Prince of Geneva, has aimed less 
at historical or ecclesiastical investigation 
than at a vivid and natural representation of 
the inner mind and life of the subject of his 
biography , as it can be traced m his own 
writings and m those of his most intimate 
and affectionate friends The book is written 
with the grave and quiet grace which charac- 
terizes the productions of its author, and can- 


not fail to please those readers who can 
sympathize with all forms of goodness and 
devotion to noble purpose ” — Westminster 
Review 

“A book which contains the record of a life 
as sweet, pure , and noble, as any man by 
divine hefp, granted to devout sincerity oj 
soul, has been permitted to live upon earth 
1 he example of this gentle but resolute and 
energetic spirit, wholly dedicated to the high- 
est conceivable good, offering itself, with all 
the temporal uses of mental existence, to the 
service of infinite and eternal beneficence, is 
extremely touching . . . It is a book 

worthy of acceptance ” — Daily News 

“ Itis not a translation or adaptation, but an 
original work , and a very charming portrait of 
one of the most winning characters m the long 
gallery ofS aints A nd it is a matter of entire 
thankfulness to us to find a distinctively 
Anglican winter setting forward the good 
Bishop's work among Protestants, as a true 
missionary task to reclaim souls from deadly 
error, and bring them back to the truth 
Union Review. 


THE SPIRIT OF S. FRANCIS DE3SALES, BISHOP AND 

PRINCE OF GENEVA. Translated from the French by the Author of 
“The Life of S. Francis de Sales,” “A Dominican Artist,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISIIOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 
Translated by the Anthoi of ‘-Life of S. Fiancis de Sales,” ££ A Dominican, 


Aitibt,” &c. &c. Crown Svo. 6a 

“It is a collection ofepi Notary correspondence 
of rate into? est and e.% cell nee With those who 
have read the Life , theie cannot but have been 
a strong desire to know more of so bea utzful a 
character as S Francis de Sales Ht was a 
model of Christian s amt lift ess and religious 
virtue for all time, and one t verythm g relating 
to whom, so great were the accomplishments of 
his mind as well as the devotion of his heart, 
has a charm which delights , instructs , and 
elevates ” — Church Herald 

“A few months bach we had the pleasure 
of welcoming the Life of S Francis de r SaUs 
Ilei e is the promised sequel. — the ‘Selection 


from hts Spiritual Letters ’ then announced* 
— and a gi eat boon it will be to many The 
Letters are addressed to people 0/ all sorts — 
to men and to women — to laity and to 
itcLsiastics, to people living m the world , 
or at court, and to the inmates of Religious 
Houses A nd what an idea it give s one of the 
Widely ramifying influence of one good man 
and of the untiring diligence of a man , who in 
spite of all his external duties, could find or 
make the time for all these letters We hope 
that with our readers it may be totally need- 
less to urge suck a volume on their notice ” — 
Literary Churchman 


THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN r THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY IN FRANCE : a Sketch. By the Author of " A 
Dominican Artist,” “Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. qa 


te A booh the authorship of which will com- 
mand the respect of all who can honour ster- 
ling worth No Christian , to whatever 
denomination he may belong, can read with- 
out quick sympathy and emotion these touching 
sketches of the early Oratonans and the 
Lazansts, whose devotion we can all admire " 
Standard. 


“ Few books contain more valuable infor- 
mation than this one, giving an account of the 
renewal of spiritual energy in the French 
Clergy in the sixteenth century That 1 evival 
was one of the strong evidences of the living 
power inherent m Che Church, which always , 
when evil seems at a height, begins to right 
itself ? — Guardian 


CONSOLATIO ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C E. 
Kennaway. With a Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D D., Loid 
Bishop of Winchester. New Edition. Small Svo. 3A &d. 


“A charming collection from the best 
writers of passages suitable in seasons of 
sickness and afflictions f — Church Review 
“A very valuable collection of extracts 
from writers of every school. The volume is 
an elegant one ’’—-Church Times. 

“A very useful collection of devotional ex- 
tracts from the histories of good men of very 
various schools of thought ■ — John Bull. 


“ We are bound to admire the extreme 
beauty and the warm devotion of the majority 
of passages here collected to smooth the soul 
that sorrows, even though penned by men 
ftotn whom we differ* so much m doctrine ” — 
Rock 

“A work which we feel sure will find a 
welcome and also prove a soothing guest in 
the chamber of many an invalid ” — Record. 


PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. By John Henry 
Newman, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. Copeland, Rector of Farnham, Essex. New Edition. 8 Vols. 
Sold separately. Crown Svo. 5«r. each. 

SERMONS BEARING* UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 
By John Henry Newman, B D. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, 
Rector of Famham, Essex. With an Index of Dates of all the Sermons. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5 a 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OXFORD, between a.d. 1826 and 1843. By John 
’ Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 5 a 
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FAMILY PRAYERS. Compiled fiom various Souices (clncfly from 
Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arianged on the Liturgical Pi mci pie. By 
* Edward Meyrick Goulburn, HD., Dean of Noivwch. New Edition. 
Large type. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6c/. Cheap Edition, 161110. is. 

A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, Comprising— 1. A Gcneial 
Account of the Oidmance. 2. The Baptismal Vow, and the English Older 
of Confirmation, with Short Notes, Cutical and Devotional. 3* Meditations 
and Prayers on Passages of Holy Scnptuie, in connexion with the Oidmance. 
With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare themselves 
for their first Communion. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean 
of Norwich. NmthJEdition. Small 8^0. # is. 6d. 


THS ROOK OF CHURCH LAW. Being an exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of the Chuich of England. By 
the Rev. John*Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S A Revised by Walter G F. 
Phillimore, B.C.L, Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Lincoln Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 


“ We have tested this work on various points 
of a crucial character , and have found it very 
accurate and full in its information It em- 
bodies the results of the most recent acts of the 
Legislature on the clerical profession and the 
rights of the laity ” — Standard 

“ Already m our leading columns we have 
directed attention to Messrs Blunt and Phil- 
hmore's ‘ Book of Church Law, ’ as an excellent 
manual for ordinary use It is a book which 
should stand on every clergyman' s shelves 
ready for use when any legal matter arises 
about which its possessor is m doubt 
It is to be hoped that the authorities at our 
Theological Colleges sufficiently recognize the 


value of a little legal knowledge on the part oj 
the clergy to recommend this book to their 
students It would serve admirably as the 
text book for a set of lectures , and we trust we 
shall hear that its publication has done some- 
thing to encourage the younger clergy to make 
themselves masters of at least the geneial out- 
lines of Ecclesiastical Law , as it relates to the 
Church of England ” — Church Times 
“ There is a copious index , and the whole 
volume forms a Handy-book of Church Law 
down to the present time , which , if found on 
the library shelves of most of the clergy, would 
often save them from much unnecessary trouble , 
vexation , andexpense ” — National Church 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION ; being a Tieatise on 
the Christian LUfe 111 its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Piactice By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. 
Small 8vo. 6 jt 6d 

An Edition for Piesentation, Two Volumes, small 8vo. ioa 6d. 

Also, a cheap Edition Small 8vo 3 s. 6d. 

THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS : a Sequel to “Thoughts on Per- 
sonal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward in 
the Spiritual Life. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Nor- 
wich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 5-f. 

Also, a cheap Edition. Small Svo 3-r. 6d . 

A HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. The 
Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D., late 
Warden of Sackville College, East Grmsted. A Posthumous Fiagment. 
Together with Memoirs of the Patriaichs of Antioch, by Constantius, Patnaich 
of Constantinople; translated from the Greek, and three Appendices. 
Edited, with an Intioduction, by the Rev. George Williams, B.D., Vicar 
of Rmgwood, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. s 8vo. ioa 6d. 
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VOICES OP COMPOST . O' igmal aptl Selected Ed 4 ted by t lie R *v 
Thomas Vincent Fo.sr.LRV, M A , lion Chaplain to the late 13 'shop of 
Wmchestei. and sometime Vicai of St Giles’s, Read mu. Small S\o *7 v 6$. 


** Ctitcvnfy tie west h xutif II, as null as 
o> ’ <■)/ A.v /vs* 1 , <?/" Me many to is s '/ 
c". ’t-i wm’ btjo’e us ” — Li i rr \ v 4 . 

Church a v\’ 

“ Jf? Eosbuiy has nut \*eied io ai ob~u o 
want t) v this ft he toil's colt* t inn of non »* . s 
fiayeis, and L veins, wnua aiu si / 

a s, M 4,»-/7v unity to Hu wnof. vv.,' 1 1 u * 
Stzuial birtionsaiu i it jus at’: r si<,s,ti * 
vi xy Ik Jet nstd pn^cn eal by tins t olu A. « 


rat il i b , 7 o e o, v \s i /) f ( './ i 1 tv Av-C fi >;,s 
wra ’ — Mor i no Pus i 

“ //t wa * r A ?u 1 ; /,* v./ r’o 
?<” i/’v i-\ *v r <’ o ? v? , ry *> d a mot n >,* 
/.rt / >;y >d v d / tv /<- 1 s /( o r i, ?y st Ait /#», f 
ei'ti , aw./’.', y ’ ’* — Cm m_h Hi v vi d 

“ Cb.v i 1 /* //< / tf A ^ t 4 velar's of its In *' 
The ivlnh ">• n l S , >VS ,* O ?A( ; < /y d’h^> ,d 
and '.nt to r'ut *t ’ • -r *v; ( r>hs <-2 ?■*<>’> / 
Mmj/vsi 1 /; fc fy .t« £ i D .>? r*W > ty ” — ju«\ 
UlIu 


HYMNS AND POEMS fOPo THE SIC!£ AND SUFFER- 
ING In conneuon with the Sen ice foi the Visitation of the Sick SelecTd 
fiom various Authois Edited by T V. Fosue n r , INI A, Vicai of- 
Giles’s, Reading, Editor of “Voices of Comfort/’ &c New Edition. 
Small 8vo. 3^ 6 d r 


ANCIENT HYMNS. From the Roman Bieviaiy. Foi Domestic Use 
every Morning and Evening of the Week, and on the Holy Da\ s of tlie 
Chuich To which aie added, Oiigmal II\ mns, pnncipally of Commemoia- 
tion and Thanksgiving foi Christ’s Holy Oidmances. By Richard Mvnt, 
D D , sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connoi JsTew Edition Small 
S\ o. 5 r. 


u Real poet) y wedded to words that h a 4 he 
the puiest and the sitet.tt.st spirit ofCJn ist> m 
devoti on The translations /} om tin. old La - n 
Hymnal are close and faithful tenderings ” — 
St4.nda.rd 

“Asa Hymn writer Bishop Plant do sew- 
ed ly occupies a prominent place in the estet, f i 
of Churchmen, and we doubt not that many 
will be the teadeis who will welcome this iuw 
edition of his translations and o? igmal coni’' 
positions "-—English Churchm vn 

<( A new edition of Bishop Manfs ‘Ancient 
Hymns from the Roman Bieviaiy' forms a 
handsome little volume, and it is intei estn.g 
to compare some of these translations with the 
more modern ones of our own day . While we 


haze no lies* tut' On m award’ n° the palm io * he 
lat^r, the Joi murai e an emit nee of the eai i- 
es*gui ms of teat yuan’ wig of the duvout mu d 
foi something butter titan Tate and Bin ly, 
and which is now so i ichly supplied Ciiurcn 
Tivls 

“ J his valuable manual will he of giext 
assistance to all compilers of Hymn- Ben h r 
The tianslations are graceful , 'clear, a id 
forcible, and the original hymns dt serve f he 
highest praise Bis ho 6 Plant has can fit f r e 
very spirit of true psalmody , his mttie flows 
musically, and there r- a tuneful ting in f\s 
vases which especially adapts them for con- 
gregational singing " — Rock 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOB EVER : A Poem in Twelve 
Books. By E H Bickersteth, M A., Vicar of Chust Chuich, Hamp- 
stead Eighth Edition. Small 8vo 6 t. 

An Edition for Pi esentation, elegantly punted with Red Rules. 4I0. IQs. 6d 


“ A very magnificent presentation edition 
This blank verse poem in twelve boohs has 
made its way m the religious woild of Eng- 
land and America without much help from 
the ci dies ” — Times 

“Mi Bickersteth wntes like a man who 
cultivates at once reverence and earnestness of 
thought ” — Guardian 

“ The most simple, the richest, and the most 
perfect sacred poem which recent days have 
produced ” — Morning Adveriislr 


“ A poem worth reading, worthy of atten- 
tive study , full op noble thoughts, be# diful 
diction , and high imagination ” — Stamj^I’D.' 

“In these light miscellany da } s thuie is a 
spiritual re fnshment m the spectacle bp a man 
girding up the loins of his mind to the fas l of 
producing a genuine epic And it is tine 
poetry Theie is a definiteness , a crispness 
about it, which in these moist, viewy, hazy 
days is no less invigorating than novel ” — 
Edinburgh Daily Review 


THE TWO BROTHERS, and other Poems. By Edward Henrv 
Bickersteth, M A , Vicar of Chi 1 st Chuich, Hampstead, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Ripon, Author of “ Yesterday, To-day, and for EverF Second 
Edition. SmalJ* 8vo. 6s, 


it 
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ALLEGORIES AND TALES. By the Res W. E IIhyowe, M A., 
Rectoi of Eiighbtone. Ciown Svo $s. 


“ It is eminently original, and tvery one of 
its siaiy-ihric short allegories is a story tout 
the dullest child null read and the intuhg'ht 
chi hi null understand and enjoy Gra~v 
thought , kindly raillery, fating sarcasm, gnnz 
humour, sincere indignation, wise counsel, a 
broad charity, and other characteristics , run 
through the allegories , many of which are 
highly poetical and good models of that style 
of composition ” — Edinburgh Courant 
Mr Heygate's volume contains about 
sixty short tales or allegories, all rife with 
good teaching, plainly set fo"*th, and written 
in a very engaging and attractive style A s 
a present for children this book would be at 
once Acceptable and beneficial It can be 
highly commended ” — Church Herald 
“ 7 Here are both grace and precision about 
these 1 A llegor les and • Tales * which make 
them charming to read either for young or Jor 


old The sf' s art rv* * of V *w auert J , 
some of ihtrr *> t. in mi ,a,. > if 
and the n*t ml t>n yei^wst sk t , t\od soji a. d 
cleir as tlro.o'H a iryswi //a a a A a 
that may be ttiommem, \i for a groan*, r d f 
only for young pgopit , bet for thereof to > 
gr owth ” — At i i lna u m 

“ The Hector of Trig/: store has tin ;ft of 
writing moral and spiritual Its.ohsfir i e 
young in the most attractive fast: ion J/is 
( A llegones and 7'ales * ar e excellent sf , , /- 
rr^us of stories, with a moral, m which ire 
rnorM is not obtrusive and yet is not lost ” — 
English Independent 
* ‘A book of very great beauty and power 
Mr Heygati is a though* ful, ear nest a tidal te 
writer, on whom more than any one is fallen 
m a striking manner the mantle of the great 
author of ‘ Agathos * ” — John Bull 


THE CHORISTER'S QUIDS. By W A. Barrett, Mus Bac , 
0 \on, of St Paul’s Cathedial, Author of “ Floweis and Festivals/’ Squaie 
161110. 2s. 6 d, 


“ . One of the most useful books of 

instruction for choristers — and , we may add, 
choral singers generally — that has ever eman- 
ated from the musical press . Mr 

Barret fs teaching is not only conveyed to his 
readers with the consciousness of being master 
of his subject , but he employs words terse and 
clear, so that his meaning may be promptly 
caught by the neophyte , ” — Athenteum 


“In if is hitle volume we have a manual 
long called Jor by the requirements oj church 
mime In a series of thirty-two lessons it 
gnus, with an admirable conciseness:, and an 
equally observable completeness, all that is 
necessary a chorister should be caught out oj a 
book, and a great deal calculated to have a 
value as bearing indirectly upon his actual 
practice m singing .” — Musical Standard. 


FLOWERS A3$"D FESTIVALS ; or, Dnections for the Floral Deco- 
ration of Chinches. By W. A Barrett, Mus Bac , 0 \on , of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Authoi of “The Chonstei’s Guide.” With Colouied Illustiations. 
Second Edition Squaie Ciown Svo, $s 


THE PERMANENCE OF CHRISTIANITY considcied m Eight 
Lectures pleached before the Umveisity of Oxfoid, m the year 1872, on the 
foundation of the late Rev John Bampton, M.A. By John Richard 
Turner Eaton, B A., late Fellow and Tutor of Meiton College, Rector of 
JLSJ)worth, Warwickshire. Svo 12^, 


ee He has brought to bear upon the work a 
vast and var led stock of reading, great acu f e - 
ness of analysis , great fairness arid composure 
of judgment Altogether, these Lecture s are 
a valuable contribution to the Christian 
evidence s ” — Guardian 

“ The general style of the Lectures is grave, 
logical, and weighty , and the author every- 
where gives his readers proof of a highly culti- 
vated mind, firmness and clearness of view, 
as well as wide and varied learning .” — 
Standard 

“ The materials are well arranged, and 
the arguments of opponents fairly stated ” — 
Church Review. 


“It indicates extensive reading in all 
quarters bearing upon the great controversies 
to which it relates , it bears throughout the 
marks of vigor ous and independent thought , it 
is marked by a spirit of the most candid fair- 
ness, it is clearly and forcibly written, and 
it is often eloquent ” — British Quarterly 
Review 

“ Solid and sati sf actor y Lectures . . 

The lecturer never forgets that it is the cause 
of tr uth in which he is engaged, and he has 
enhanced the substantial value of his work by 
the candid and impar tial spirit m which he 
has undertaken and completed it ” — Weekly 
Register. 

_ % 
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STONES OF THE TEMPLE ; OB, LESSONS FEOM THE 
FABRIC AND FURNITURE OF THE CHURCII. By Walikr 
Field, M.A , F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham. With numerous Illustiations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 


“ A nyone who wishes for simple information 
ojt the subjects of Chnrch-m chituture and 
f hmzt me cannot do better than consult 
‘Stones of the Temple * Mv. Field modestly 
disclaims any intention of supplanting tl e 
existing regular treatises, but his book shows 
an amount of research , and a knowledge of 
what he is talking about , which make it prac- 
tically useful as well as pleasant The wood- 
cuts are numerous and some of them z/igy 
pretty "—Graphic r 

“ A very charming book, by the Rev. Walter 
Field, who was for years Secretary of one of 
the leading Church Societies Mr Field has 
a loving reverence for the beauty of the domus 
mansicmalis Dei, as the old law books called 
the Parish Church . Thoroughly 

sound m Church feeling, Mr Field has 
chosen the medium of a tale to embody real 
incidents illustrative of the various portions 
of his subject T here is no attempt at elabora- 


tion op the narrative , which , indeed, is rather 
a string of anecdotes than a story, but eat A : 
chapter brings home to the mind its oivn 
lesson, and each is illustrated with some very 
interesting engravings . . . The work 

will properly command a hearty reception 
ft orn Chur chmen 1 he footnotes are occa non- 
ally most valuable, and are always pertir mi, 
and the text ts sure to be popular with young 
folks for Sunday reading ” — Standard 

“Mr Field? s* chapter s on brasses, chancel 
screens , crones, encaustic tiles, mural paint' 
mgs, porches and pavements, are agreeably 
written, and people with a turn for Ritualism 
will no doubt find them edifying The 
volume, as we have said, is not without 
significance for readers who are unable to 
sympathize wi th the object of the wn ter T he 
illustrations of Church-architecture and 
Church ornaments are very attractive ” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


A SHADOW OF DANTE. Being an Essay towards Studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By Maria Francesqa Rossetti. Second 
Edition. With Illustiations. Crown Svo. iox 6d. 


“ The * Shadow of Dante * is a well-con- 
ceived and inviting volume , designed to re- 
commend the ‘ Divma Cornmediaf to English 
readers, and to facilitate the study and com- 
prehension of its contents — Athenaeum 
“And it is m itself a true work of art, a 
whole finely conceived, and carried out with 
sustained power, — one of those rtproductions 
and adumbrations of great works , in which 
mere servile copying disappears, and which 
are only possible to a mind which, however 
inferior to its original, is yet of the same 
order and temperament , with an unusual 
faculty for taking the impressions of that 
original and reflecting them undimmed It 
is much to say of a. volume like this But it is 
not too much to say , when, after going through 
it, we consider the thorough knowledge of the 
subject shown in it, the patient skill with 
which the intricate and puzzling arrange- 
ments of the poem , full of what we call the 
conceits and puzzles of the contemporary 
philosophy , are unravelled and made intel- 
ligible , the discrimination and high principle 
with which so ardent a lover of the great 
poet blames his excesses, the high and noble 
Christian faith which responds to Jus , and, 
lastly, the gift of eloquent speech , keen , nch, 
condensed, expressive , which seems to have 
passed into the writer from the loving study 
of the greatest master m his own tongue oj a ll 
the inimitable harmonies of language — the 
tenderest , the deepest, the most awful ” — 
Guardian 

“ The work introduces us not merely to the 


authors life and the political and ecclesiastical 
conjunctures under which he in ed, but to the 
outlines of the Catholicised systems of ethics, 
astronomy , and geography which he inter- 
preted in classifying his spirits and assigning 
them their dwellings, as also to the drift of 
Jus leading allegories , and finally , to the 
general conduct of his poem — which is amply 
illustrated by citations from the most literal 
verse translations IVe find the volume 
furnished with useful diagrams of the Dant- 
esque universe , of If ell, Purgatory , and the 
‘ Rose of the Blessed f and adorned with a 
beautiful group of the likenesses of the poet, 
and with symbolic figures {on the binding) m 
which the taste and execution of Mr D G 
Rossetti will be recognised The exposition 
appears to us remarkably well arranged and 
digested ; the author’s appreciation of Dante's 
religious sentiments and opinions is peculiarly 
hearty, and her style refreshingly independent 
and original ” — Pall Mall Gazette 

“ It bears traces throughout of having been 
due to a patient , loving and appreciative 
study of the great poet, as he is exhibited, not 
merely in the ‘ Divma Cornmediaf but in his 
other writings The result has befit book 
which is not only delightful m itself to read, 
but is admirably adapted as an encouragemen t 
to those students who wish to obtain a prelimi- 
nary survey of the land before they attempt to 
follow Dante through his long and arduous 
pilgrimage Of all poets Dante stands most 
m need cf such assistance as tins book offers 
—Saturday Review. 


PABISH MUSINGS; OB, DEVOTIONAL POEMS. By John 
S. B. Monsell, LL.D , Rural Dean, and Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford. 
Fine Edition. Small Svo. 5-r. Cheap Edition, iSmo, limp cloth, is 6d ; 
or in Cover, iff. 


Messrs, flibington’s $ubltntfions 


THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. A Seius of Lectures deliuied 
* in Substance at All Saints’, Margaiet Stieet, m Luit 1S70 By the Rev 
George Body, B A , I^ectoi of Kukby Mispeiton. Thud Edition, 
Ciown Svo 4 r 6 d 

Contents —Justification the Want of Humanity — Chnst our Justified ion— 
Union with Chnst the Condition of Justification — Convulsion and Justifica- 
tion — The Life of Justification — The Piogievs and End of Justification, 


* On the whole we have rarely met with a 
mo? e clear, intelligible and per suasive state- 
ment of the truth as regards the important 
topics on winch the volume tr eats Sermon 
II m particular, will strike every one bv its 
eloquence and beauty , but we scarcely like to 
specify it, lest in praising if*we should stem to 
disparage the other portions of this ad mi? able 
littlexwork ” — Church Times 

“ These discourses show that their author's 
position is due to something more and higher 
than mere fluency, gesticulation, and flexi- 
bility of voice He appears as having drunk 
deeply at the fountain of St Augustine, and 
as understanding how to translate the burn- 
ing words of that mighty gtmus into the 


cu> rent langmi |n? of to-day ”—U* ion Ri - 

VIEW 

“ I here is real penver m these sermons — 
power, real power, and plenty of it 
There is suck a moral veraciousness a bout lam, 
such a profound and over-mastering belli f that 
Chrmt has proved a bon&-fide cure for mi- 
holmess, and suck an intensity of eagerness 
to had others to seek and profit by that means 
of attaining the true sanctity which alone can 
enter Heaven — that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang upon Jus preaching, norat 
the success of his fervid appeals to the human 
conscience If any one doubts our verdict, 
let him buy this volume No one will regret 
its perused ” — Literary Churchman. 


THE LIFE OF TEMPTATION. A Course of Lectures deliveied in 
Substance at St. Petei’s, Eaton-squaie, in Lent, 1872 , also at All Saints’, 
Maigaiet Street, in Lent, 1869 By the Rev George Body, B.A., 
Rector of Knkby Mispeiton, Yorkshire. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
4r 6 d. 

Contents — The Leading into Temptation — The Rationale of Temptation — 
Why we are Tempted — Safety m Temptation — With Jesus m Temptation— 
The End of Temptation. 


“ Regeneration and conversion seem here to 
occupy their proper places in the Christian 
economy, and the general subject of tempta- 
tion is worked out with considerable ability ” 
— Church Times 

“ This is another volume of simple , earnest , 


soul-stimng words, dealing with the mys- 
teries of Christian experience ” — London 
Quarterly Review 

“ A Collection of sermons, pious, earnest, 
and eloquent — English Churchman. 


THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By the Rev S J. Stone, M.A., Pembioke College, Oxford. Second Edition. 


Small Svo 6 s. 

“ Mr Stone has now given to the public a 
collection of poems, widely different m form, 
which enable us to measure more accurately 
his dowers, not merely as a hymmst, but as a 
poet, and though we would not injure a 
growing reputation by overstating his merits, 
yet^vttan safely say that his volume contains 
much genuine poetry which will he read with 
unqualified pleasure . It would be 

ungr ateful of us to put down this volume 
without expressing the great pleasure it has 
afforded us, and our high appreciation of the 
valuable services which its author is rendering 
to the Church ’’—Church Bells 

“ We all know him so well as the 

author of the beautiful processional hymn ‘ The 
Church's One Foundation f the Lenten hymn 
‘ Weary of Earth f and other favourites, that 
we were fully prepared for the pleasure that 
awaited us m perusing this volume ” — Church 
Opinion 

“ The extracts we have thus given, differing 
as they do alike m subject and m style, present 


fair specimens of the varied interest of the 
volume, and of the poetic powers of its author 
Most of our readers, we think , will agree with 
us that the publication is well-timed, and that 
it has much in it that is both pleasant and 
profitable reading Church Herald. 

‘ In the * Knight of Intercession ’ and other 
poems we have the outpourings of a pure and 
devotional spirit, m language of unassuming 
and yet genuine poetry , rising at times, natur- 
ally and without effort, to a quiet but real 
beauty Scotsman 

“Mr S tone, it is clear, has studied all the 
best models, and has been influenced by them , 
but he maintains through all a distinctly 
individual note, and gives us real music . 
There are true touches in the Idylls, and 
some of the poems on pictures are remarkably 
expressive and skilful, though nothing is more 
difficult than the proper working out of such 
themes W e like some of the sonnets — some 

of them are exceptionally sweet and finished,” 

—Nonconformist,* 
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THE ANNUAL BEG-ISTERs A Reuew of Public E\cnts at Home 
and Akoad, for the Yeai 1S73. S\o. • 

*** AU the Volumes of ike AT to St?ns fiom 1S63 to 1S73 iray Ic had, 
iSjr each 


u Well edited, excelhni type, good pa pi. r, 
and in all respects admuably qoI up Its ?t- 
view of affaus, Home , Colonial, a d I< on ?/', 
is fair, concise, and covtpLit, ” — Mining 
Quarterly 

“ 6 ohdly valuable, as will as interesting ” 
— Stnndukd 

u Comprehensive and well executed ” — 
Spectator 

“ The whole work being 1 well written ^aund 
compihd with care and judgment, it ts it hr- 
estirg reading for the present day, will be 
more useful as a work of reference in future 
years , and will be most valuable of all to 
r t ader s of another generation Every studer t 
of history knows the worth, for the time that 


it corns, of the old ‘Annual lit <» ihr, and 
thus new serns is bet A ? done <7/... ; ort t-^u- 
f?L*'thSiZV than its fredectssor ” — Fa a Mi' 1 a 
“ 77 ’s ' ,, o“' f we of the rew se? v s 0/ he 
* A nrual IC t v » \ ter ’ st crus wt 7 and or r tftlty 
cov b ltd lie narrativ* is auura V, ana it 
is ovmous that tit, wnhrs Lave striven to le 
tt partial” — Athi \a 1 m 

“ 7 i\. wlade of the compilation, hco evt 7 , is 
it adahlt , and some of its more tmpor hint par ts 
are vt ry well done Such is, an'onj oil er 
1 1 star tialpor lions, the account of t* v situation 
in Frame It fore and at the l thinning mf the 
war Tne narrative of the mu ta f y tnn 4 s is 
char, comprehensive, and attr udiz e ” — 
Nation (>. lw York.) m 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR THE HOLY COM- 
MUNION With a Pieface by C J Ellicott, D.D., Loid Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bnstol. "With rubucs and boideis m led. Royal 321110. 2 s, 6*/. 


** Devout beauty zs the special character of 
this new manual, and it ought to be a favour- 
ite Rarely has it happened to us to meet 
with so remarkable a combination of thorough 
practicalness with that almost poetic warmth 
which is the highest dower of genuine devo- 
tion It deserves to be placed along with the 
manual edited by Mr Keble so shortly before 
his decease, not as superseding it, for the scope 
of the two is different, but to be taken along 
with it Nothing can exceed the beauty arid 
fulness of the devotions before communion in 
Mr Keble' $ book , but we think that m some 
points the devotions here given after Holy 
Communion are even sufenor to it .” — Liter- 
ary Churchman 

“ Bishop Ellicott has edited a book of 
‘ Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 
Communion / which, among Eucharistic man- 
uals, has its own special characteristic The 
Bishop recommends it to the newly confirmed, 
to the tender-hearted and the devout, as 
having been compiled by a youthful person, 
and as being marked by a peculiar * freshness 1 
Having looked through the volume, we have 
pleasure m seconding the recommendations of 
the good Bishop We know of no more suit- 
able manual for the newly confirmed, and 


nothing more likely to engage the sympathies 
of youthful heai ts fk hcie is a union of the 
deepest sfirzt of devotion , a nth expression of 
ex f t7 1 mental lije, with a due recognition of 
tne objects of faith, such as is not always to be 
found, but which characterises this manual in 
an eminent deg ?ee ” — Church Review 

“ 7 he Bishop ofGloucesti r's imj ; imatnr is 
attached to ‘Players and Meditations for the 
Holy Communion * intended as a manual for 
the recently confhmed ', nicely printed, and 
theologically sound ” — Church lnn:s 
“ Among the supply of Euthan sue Manu- 
als, one deserves special attenti m and com- 
mendation ( Prayers and Mcdi tat 10 ns ’ me n ts 
the Bishop of Gloucester's epithets of 1 warm, 
devout, and fresh * Af*id it is thoroughly Eng- 
lish Chnich besides ” — Guardian 
“ IV e are by no means surprised that 
Bishop Ellicott should have been so much 
struck with this little work , on accidentally 
seeing it m manuscript, as to urge its publica- 
tion, and to preface it with his commendation 
The devotion which it breathes is truly fern ent, 
and the language attractive, and as p> 01 et d- 
mg from a young person the work is altogtther 
not a little striking ” — Record 


THE PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED ; With I-IistoncaMUus- 
tiations and Explanatory Notes ananged parallel to the Text. By the Rev. 
W M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, and Rector 
of St Botolph’s, and the Rev. W. J. Bkamont, M A , late Fellow of Tnnity 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely, Seventh 
Edition. Small 8vo. *js. 6 d, . 


EIGHT LECTURES ON THE MIRACLES. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozley, D I) , Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Canon of Chiist Church, Oxfoid. Thud Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo. 
7 s. 6 d. 
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CATECHESIS; OB, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION PRE- 
PARATORY TO CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION. 
By Charles Wordsworth, D.C L., Bishop of St. Andiew’s New Edi- 
* tion. Small Svo. 2s. 


A THEORY OP HARMONY. Founded on the Tcmpeied Scale. 
With Questions and Eveicises foi the Use of Students. By John Stainer, 
Mus Doc , M A , Magd Coll , 0 \on , Organist to St. haul’s Cathedial 
Second Edition. Royal Svo. 7 s. 6d , 


“ It is the first work of zts class that needs 
no apology for zts introduction, as zt zs really 
much needed especially by teachers , who 
would fail without the aid of zts principles to 
account for many of the effects zn modern 
music, used m direct opposition to the teaching 
oj the schools It zs difficult* if not impossible , 
to give a more elaborate description of a book 
destn&d to effect an entire change m musical 
teaching without entering into details that 
could not but prove uninteresting to the 
general readers, wlule^ to the musician and 
amateur, the possession of the book itself is 
recommended as a valuable confirmation of 
ideas that exist to a large extent in the minds 
of every one who has ever thought about 
music, and who desires to see established a 
more uniform basis of study . The great and 
leading characteristic of the work is its logical 
reasoning and definitions, a character not 
possessed by any previous book on the subject , 
and/or this Dr Stainer ’• theory is certain to 
gain ground, and be the means of opening an 
easy and pleasant path in a road hitherto beset 


with the thorns and briars of perplexing 
technicalities ” — Morning Post 

“Dr Stainer is a learned musician, and 
his book supplies a manual 0/ infer matron as 
well as a rich repository of musical erudition 
ir%the form 0/ classical quotations Jr out the 
gr eat masters ” — John Bull 

“Dr Stainer, in Ins thoughtful book, sees 
clearly of amalgamating opposing systems in 
order to found a theory of ha r mony H e bast s 
his work on ihe tempered scale, and he devel- 
opes and illustrates his theory by questions and 
exercises for the use of students His opening 
exposition of the rudiment a of music is char 
wf en he reaches the region a of harmony he 
comes on debaUable ground *’ — Athenjcum 
“ To the student perplexed and chained 
down by the multitudinous rules of the old 
tl eor ists, we cannot give better comfort than 
to advise him to read forthwith Dr Stained s 
m reniout and thoughtful book It is exceed- 
11 gly well got up, and fr om the clearness 
oj the type used, very easy and pleasant to 
rtad” — Choir 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Henry Francis Lyte, M A. 
New Edition. Small Svo. $s 


BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMILY PRAYER. By the Rev W. 
H Ridley, M A , Rectoi of Hambleden. Ciown Svo. 

Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus 2s 

St Luke and St John 2 s 
1 St Matthew and St Maik. 2 $. 


New Testament. 


The F0111 Gospels, m one volume. 3^ 6d 


THE HAPPINESS OF TPIE BLESSED CONSIDERED 

as to the Paiticulais of their State, their Recognition of each othei in that 
State and its Diffeiences of Degrees To which aie added Musmgs on the 
Church and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. New Edition. Small Svo. 3J. 6d. 


** A welcome repubhcation of a treatise once 
I fghly valued, and which can never lose its 
value ~d\Iany of our readers already know 
tl ejidniss and discrimination with which the 
author treats his subject, which must be one 
oj the most delightful topics of meditation to 
all whose heart is where the only true trea- 
sure is, and particularly to those who are 
e termg upon the evening of life ” —Church 
Review 

“ The value of this book needs not to be re- 
ferred to, its standard character having been, 
for many years fast CAtabhshed The edirwn 
in which it reappears has evidently been care- 
fully prepared, and will be the means of mak- 
ing it more generally known ” — Bell’s Mes- 
senger. 


<l All recognise the authority of the com- 
mand to set the affections on things above, 
and such works as the one now before us will 
le found helpful towards this good end We 
are , therefore, sincerely glad that Messrs 
Rivmgion have brought out a new edition 
of Bishop Hants valuable treatise ” — Re- 
cord 

<e This beautiful and devotional treatise , 
which it is impossible to read without feeling 
a more deepened interest m the eternal blessed- 
ness which awaits the true servants of our 
God, concludes very appropriately with * M us- 
ings on the Church and her Services / which 
we cordially recommend to our readers f — 
Rock 
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LIFE OF S. VINCENT DE PAUL. With Intioduction by the Rev. 
R. F. Wilson, M A., Piebendary of Sahsbuiy and Vicar of Rownhams, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of SalAbuiy. Crown Svo 9 s. 


“ A most readable volume, illustrating 
plaits and arrangements, which from the cir- 
cumstances of the day are invented with 
peculiar interest ” — English Churchman 

“All will be pleased at reading the present 
admirably written narrative, m wmch wt do 
not know whether to admire more the can- 
dour and earnestness of the writer or kis 
plain , sensible, and agr uabieZlyle ” — Welrly 
Register 

“ We trust that thus deeply inter ed^rg and 
beautifully writtin biograpny will Ik t allu- 
sively circulated m England " — Church 
Herald 

“ We heartily recommend the introdiftfjri 
to the study of all cancer ned with or dmations " 
— Guardian 

M We are glad that S Vincent de Paul , 


one of the most remarkable men produced by 
ike GaLican Church, has at last found a 
cornpittvt English tiogr cipher 7 'he volume 
before in has evidently Ltn writtin with con - 
scien tious care andscr tfulous zudustr v It is 
based on the Oat authorities, whan have been 
compared with praiseworthy diligence, its 
style is char, elegant, and unambitious , and 
it si o"vs a fie appreciation of the life and 
charac ter of the man whom it commemorates " 
— Scot 2 ish Glakdian 
“ J Ir Wilson has done his work admirably 
and evidently con imore, and he completely 
proves the thesis with which he starts, viz , 
that in the life of the Saint there is a homeli- 
ness and simplicity, and a general absence of 
the miraculous or the more ascetic type of 
saintliness ’’—John Lull * 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH UNDER THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, a d. 30-476. By the Rev A D. Crake, B.A., Chaplain of All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham. Crow n Svo. 7 s 6 d. 


“A compendious history of the Christian 
Church under the Roman Empire will be 
hailed with pleasure by all readers of ecclesias- 
tical lore The author is quite free from 

the spirit of controversiahsm , wherever he 
refers to a prevalent practice of ancient times 
he gives his authority In his statement of 
facts or opinions he is always accurate and 
concise, and his manual is doubtless destined 
to a lengthened period of popularity ” — Morn- 
ing Post. 

“It is very well done It gives a very com- 
prehensive view of the progress of events, 
ecclesiastical and political, at the great centres 
of civilisation during the first five centuries 
of Christianity ” — Daily News 


“In his well-planned and carefully written 
volume oj 500 pages Mr Crake has supplied a 
well known and long-felt want Relying on 
all the highest and best authorities for his 
main pacts and conclusions, and wisely mak- 
ing use of all modem' research, Air Crake has 
spared neither time nor labour to make his 
work accurate , trustworthy, and intelligent " 
— Standard 

“ Really interesting, well suited to the needs 
of those for whom it was prepared, and its 
Church tone is unexceptionable ” — Church 
Times 

“Asa volume for students and the higher 
forms of our public schools it is admirably 
adapted ” — Church Herald 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; being 
an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on tfye Devotional System 
of the Church of England. Edited by the Rev John Henry Blunt, M A , 
F.S.A , Author of “The Plistory of the Reformation,” “ Directoiium Pas- 
toiale,” Editor of “The Dictionary of Theology,” &c. Sixth edition, re- 
vised. Imperial 8vo. 3 6a, or half-bound in morocco, 48^. 


OUR MOTHER CHURCH : being Simple Talk on High Topics. By 


Anne Mercier Crown 8vo. 7 s . 

“ We have never seen a look for girls of its 
class which commends itself to us more 
particularly than ‘ Our Mother Church' by 
Mrs Jerome Mercier The author, who is 
the wife of an earnest parish pr rest of the 
Anglican school, near London, calls her work 

* simple talk on great subjects and calls it by 
a name that describes it almost as completely 
as we could do in a longer notice than we can 
spare the volume Here are the headings 
of the chapters — ‘ The Primitive Church ,* 

* Primitive Places and Modes of Worship,’ 

* The Early English Church ,* * The Monastic 
Orders,' * The Friars,' * A Review of Church 
History ,* * The Prayer Book,’ (four chapters), 

* Symbolism / * Church A rchitecture ‘ Windows 
and Bells f ‘ Church Music,' * Church Work I 


6 d 

Ho one can fail to comprehend the beautifully 
simple , devout , and appropriate language m 
which Mrs Mercier embodies what sfjgs has to 
say, and for the facts with which sfie^eals 
she has taken good care to have their accuracy 
assured " — Standard 
“ The plan of this pleasant-lookmg book is 
excellent It is a kmd of Mrs Markham on 
the Church of England, written especially for 

f 'zrls, and we shall not be surprised to find it 
ecome a favourite in schools . It is 

really a conversational hand-book to the 
English Church's history, doctrine, and ritual, 
complied by a very diligent reader from some 
of the best modem Anglican sources ." — Eng- 
lish Churchman. 
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THE DIVINITY OP OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 

I CHRIST ; being the Bampton Lcctuies for 1S66 By Henry Parry Lid- 

| don, DD, D.C L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Iieland Piofessor of Exegesis 

| m the University of Oxfoid. Seventh Edition. Crown S\o. 5 a 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. By Henry Parry Liddon, D D , D C L,, Canon of St 
Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis m the University of Oxfoid. Fifth 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5^ 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures By Henry 
Parry Liddon, D D , D.C L., Canon of St Paul’s, and Ireland Piofessor 
of Exegesis m the Umveisity of Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Ciown 
8vo 5 a 

HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: A Handbook of Religious Information 
lespectmg the Holy Bible, the Piayer Book, the Church, theMmistiy, Divine 
Worship, the greeds, &c , &c. By John Henry Blunt, M A. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 3 s 6 d 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESLE ANGLI- 
CANS A Gulielmo Bright, A M., et Petro Goldsmith Medd, 
A M , Presbytens, Collegn Umveisitatis m Acad. Oxon Socns, Latme red- 
ditus New Edition, with all the Rubiics m red. Small 8vo. 6a 


THE PSALMS Translated from the Hebrew. With Notes, chiefly 
Exegetical. By William I-Cay, D.D , Rector of Gieat Leghs; late Princi- 
pal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Second Edition. 8vo. I2A 6 d. 


u Like a sound Churchman , he reverences 
Scripture , upholding its authority against 
sceptics , and he does not denounce such as 
differ from him m opinion with a dogmatism 
unhappily too common at the present day 
Hence, readers will be disposed to consider his 
conclusions worthy of attention, or perhaps 
iq adopt them without enquiry It is super- 
fluous to say that the translation is better 
and more accurate on the whole than our 
? eceived one , or that it often reproduces 
the sense of the original happily ” — Athen- 
aeum 

“ Dr Kay has profound reverence for 
Divine truth and exhibits considerable read- 


ing, with the power to make use cf it ” — 
British Quarterly Review 
“ The execution of the work is careful and 
scholarly ** — Union Review 

“ To mention the name of Dr Kay i<i 
enough to secure respectful attention to his 
new translation of the Psalms It is en- 
riched with exegetical notes containing a 
wealth of sound laarmng, closely occasionally , 
perhaps too closely condensed Good care is 
taken of the student not learned in Hebrew , 
we hofe the Doctors example will prevent any 
abuse of this consideration , and stimulate 
those who profit by it to follow him into the very 
text of the ancient Revelation ” — John Bul 


AID TO PRAYER; OR THOUGHTS ON TPIE PRAC- 
TICE OF DEVOTION. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. By 
Daniel Moore, M A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of 
^tPoly Trinity, Paddington, Author of “Sermons on Special Occasions,” 


Hulsean Lectures on “The Age 
Square 32mo. 2 a 6 d. 

u The valuable characteristic of this work 
will be recognised by every serious , thoughtful 
Christian , in a word , by all who perceive and 
lament the growing tendency to prefer the 
claims of external service , ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, or multiplied activities to the 
practice of private devotion, * Aids to 
Prayer* offers both encouragement and help to 
those who aspire to higher attainments in the 
Divine Life. Every page bears the impress of 


and the Gospel,” &c. Second ^Edition. 


a matured judgment, and of an experimental 
acquaintance with a subject confessedly dif- 
ficult, and of supreme importance ” — Record. 

* ‘ Eloquently, ably , anaprachcally written ** 
— English Churchman 
tc ‘Aids to Prayer* has deservedly reached 
a second edi tion The sermon method of treat- 
ment has been wisely discontinued. ”—1 ohn 
Bull 
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A COMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Ban- a Pl.nu 

Commentaiy on Senptiue History, down to the lhith of oai Loid bin all 
Svo 3s, 6d. 

Also in Two Fails — 


Part I. — The Cieation of the 
Pait II, — The Reign of Saul 
Small Svo. 

tc A most admit able Covpamon to im Old 
Testament, being far tl e mo s t cor"-’ y t 4 corn- 
pit te cow wot tary on Old Tfstav i n 4 hs 4 ^/ y 
wit A zohicu we have m t Her t ait corrOi,’ui 
orthodoxy and far mug, on ih 4 tlrgt nt and 
at the same time inter tsrirg v n.mary of zl e 
It xdir'g facts oj tit, sen ted story It sho tld 
l” a text b \>k in t m, t m school, and its value 
is v .mostly tiihanctd oy the copious n.fd 
compute in at x ’’—John Buli 

“ fins will te for nd a 7 try valuable a t d to 
tl ’ right understanding of the Bible It 
throws the whole Scribiure narrative tr ,4 o 
one front the creation downwards , the ant’ or 
thus condensing Pndiaitx , S Irak ford, and 
Bussell, and »?/ the most n-’ertntial manner 
hr trnnng to A r s a*d the sortings of all model n 
annotator s and ch? oriole gists There art, no 
A u g thy comments, no visionary tluoncs, no- 
thing spe t ulative , all is p/a’u rnatti r of fact, 
irtclhgudy stated I he booh is one that 
sho 'dd haze a wide circulation amouest 
h < n her s ar’d s indents of all dt nominations ” — 
Bookseller 

“ Is a very compact summary of the Old 


Voild to the Reign of Saul, 
o the Buth of oui Loid. 

2 ? each. 

Testament narrative, fid together s* as to 
1 1 *taw the connect 1 or a? a ha? tug of its cmi- 
tt Js, a i'd v r thn in a vt?y good tone, with 
a f r a l cl o 4 tn on it hr* v.y of tin ws le- 
t-i u n tic L dd u? d A t zu ft \ taint nh It will 
f t J > out -'try ustj’d for its f> infos. It does 
’ ; t cor fine ttstlj to rr < rely chronological 
o’ In cult t s, lui con h tr ts br.efy nf, n the 
r t tig < 'a it nr "go 4 *At tt.it also ” — Gu v di an. 

“ 'I In harntu oh Ot jor t us is so full an., satis- 
factory, on, sun ring As compass, a • d St ts 
forth the / ’story if tie old cozihar, 4m ivith 
such conscit ntuus rrir etc mss, tl at it cannot 
fid to prtve a goastnd to Candida f s for 
ex am nation in the <*.' udim, nta Ktl r wrns 
as well as i n the tor responn’ng school a* Carn- 
t'rulge Throng! out his work the 

wr/tt? of this * compai ion f * commentary f 
or 1 ha? dloohf exhibits at the same t.vie ex- 
h ns’z e rcstartl into tl e te d sources oj inf r- 
rnation and cnlighitnmtrd as to the sacred 
h dory, and an in A pendent, though can - 
tan's, judgment m fits choice between con- 
jl ctmgthto r us and explanations ” — English 
CllLKUlMVN * 


PROPHECIES AND THE PROPHETIC SPIRIT IN THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA, an Histoncal Essay By John J Ign Von Bol- 
linger. Tianslated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
Alfred Plummer, M A , Mastei of Umveisity College, Duihani, late 
Fellow and Tutoi of Tnmty College, Oxfoid S\o io^ 6d, 


FABLES RESPECTING- THE POPES OF TPIE MIDDLE 
AGES A Contnbution to Ecclesiastical Ilistoiy. By John J. Ign. Von 
Bollinger. Tianslated, with Intioduction and Appendices, by Alfred 
Plummer, M A , Mastei of Umveisity College, Durham, late Fellow and 
Tutoi of Trinity College, Oxfoid. Svo. 14s. 


DXBECTORIUM PASTORALE. The Principles and Piactice of 
Pastoral Work m the Chuich of England. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M A , F S A , Editoi of “The Annotated Book of Common Prayei,” &c. 
&c Thud Edition, revised. Crown Svo fs 6d v 


11 Tins is the third edition of a work which 
has become deservedly popular as the best 
extant exposition oj the principles and practice 
of the pastoral work in the Church of Eng- 
land Its hints and suggestions are based on 
practical experience, and it is further re- 
commended by the majority of our Bishops at 
the or duration of priests and deacons 
Standard 

“Its practical usefulness to the parochial 


clergy is proved by the acccjdance it has al- 
ready received at their hands, and nomknthful 
parish priest, who is working m real edT'nesi 
jor the extension of spiritual instruction 
amongst all classes oj his fock will rise from 
the perusal of its pages without 1m ring ob- 
tained some valuable hints as to the It st mode 
of bringing home our Church's system to the 
hearts of his people ” — National Church. 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Tianslated into English, with an 
* Intioduction and Notes. By Charles II FIoole, M A., Senior Student of 

Chi 1st Chuich, Oxfoid, Small Svo, 4s 6a. 

% 
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SERMONS ON CERTAIN OF THE LESS PROMINENT 
, FACTS AND REFERENCES IN SACRED STORY. B> Hi-nry 
Melvill, B.D late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain m Gidmary to the 


Queen New Edition Two vols. 

u We are glad to see this new edition of what 
we have always considered to be Melvill s best 
sermons , because m them we have hzs best 
thoughts . Many of these sermons are 

the strongest arguments yet adduced for in- 
ternal evidence of the veracity of the Scriptu- 
ral narratives ” — Standard 

“Many who admire elegant phraseology , 
and the other now rarely exhibited consti- 
tuents of pulpit eloquence , will be glad to have 
in a convenient shape a judicious selection of 
Canon MelvilVs sermons Mr Melvill was 
one of the few really successful preacher § of our 
day ” — Examiner 

“ The sermons of the lamented Melvill are 


Crown Svo. 5?. each. 

too welt known to require any commendation 
from us IV e have here ad toe power oj 
rhetoric, and the grace ami hairy ot stj 4 , /or 
which the author has ban dish a i, •us* 10, a/ t 
•which have contributed to reraer him a 
model to preachers, and given him a represen- 
tative position in the history of the English 
pulpit Weekly Review. 

“Polished, classical, and winning, these 
sermons bear the marks of literary labour 
A study oj them will aid the modern preacher 
tfrejine and polish his discourses , ana to add 
to the vigour which is now the fashion the 
graces of chastened eloquence and winning 
rhetoric ” — English Churchman 


SELECTION FROM THE SERMONS PREACHED DUR- 
ING THE LETTER YEARS OF HIS LIFE, IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF BARNES, AND IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. 
PAUL’S. By Henry Melvill, B.D , late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chap- 
lain m Ordinary to the Queen. Two vols. Crown Svo. each. 


“ M elvill s chief characteristic was humility, 
that truest mark of real nobility of soul ana of 
genuine genius , and his sole actuating prin- 
ciple in life was devotion to duty — duty to God 
and duty to man, and never were the two more 
beautifully blended together than m him . 

1 While the pure truths of the Gospel observes 
his biographer tn the memoir prefixed to these 
sermons, * flowed so persuasively from his lips, 
the pure spirit of Christianity ever reigned in 
his heart, and the purest charity influenced 
his every thought and every action ’ , . The 
style of Canon MelvilVs sermons is rather 
Ciceronian than, Demosthenic, rather splendid 
and measured than impetuous and fervid ” — 
Standard 


“ Two other volumes of the late Canon Mel- 
vi IPs sermons contain forty discourses preached 
by him tn his later years, and they a?e pre- 
faced by a short memoir of one of the worthiest 
and most impressive preachers of recent time s ” 
— Examiner 

“ These outlines contain probably the last 
specimens of the woik of a great master in the 
art of preaching the Gospel In the sermons 
of 'Henry Melvill there are a certain dignity 
and elevation of style and handling which 
belong rather to the past than to the present 
, . . There are in the sermons before us 

all MelvilVs wonted grace of diction, strength 
of reasoning, and aptness of illustration ” — 
weekly Review 


SERMONS, By* H enry Melvill, B D , late Canon of St Paul’s, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. Two vols. Crown Svo. 
5 s. each. Sold separately. 


“ Messrs Rivmgton have published very 
opportunely , at a time when Churchmen are 
thinking with satisfaction of the new blood 
infused into the Chapter of St Pauls, sermons 
by H enry Melvill, who m his day was as cele- 
brated as a preacher as is Canon Liddon now 
The sermons are not only couched m elegant 
language, but are replete with matter which 
the younger clergy would do well to study 
John Bull, 

“ MelvilVs intellect was large, his 

imagination brilliant , his ardour intense, 
and his style strong, fervid, and picturesque 
Often he seemed to glow with the inspiration of 
a prophet ” — American Quarterly Church 
Review 

“It would be easy to quote portions of ex- 
ceeding beauty and power It was not, however, 
the charm of style, nor wealth of words, both 
which Canon Melvill possessed tn so great 
atnmdance, that he relied on to win souls, but 
the power and spirit of Him who said, *1, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men to Me *” — 
Record 

“ Every one who can remember the days 
when Canon Melvill was the preacher of the 
day, will be glad to see these four-and-twenty 
of his sermons so nicely reproduced His Ser- 


mons were all the result of real study and 
genuine reading, with far more theology in 
them that* those of many who make much more 
profession of theology There are sermons 
here which we can personally remember ; it 
has been a pleasure to ns to be reminded of 
them, and we are glad to sefe them brought 
before the present generation We hope that 
they may be studied, for they deserve it tho- 
roughly ” — Literary Churchman 

“Few preachers have had more admirers 
than ike Rev Henry Melvill, and the new 
edition of his Sermons, m two volumes, will 
doubtless find plenty of purchasers The Ser- 
mons abound m thought, and the thoughts are 
couched m English which is at once elegant 
m construction and easy to read T — Church 

1 IMES. 

“ The Sermons of Canon Melvill, now re 
published tn two handy volumes, need only to 
be mentioned to be sure of a hearty welcome 
Sound learning, well-weighed words, calm and 
keen logic, and solemn devoutness, mark Hie" 
whole series of masterly discourses, which em- 
brace some of the chief doctrines of the Ckmch, 
and set them forth m clear and Scriptural 
strength ” — Standard* 

■> 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 

NARRATIVE. By the Rev, Is vac Williams, B D , formerly Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxfoid. A New 
Crown Svo. 5 s. each. 

THOUGHTS ON THE STUD Y OF 
THE HOLY GOSPELS . 
Characteristic Differences m the Four 
Gospels 

Our Lord’s Manifestations of Himself. 
The Rule of Scnptuial Interpretation 
furnished by our Loid. 

Analogies of the Gospel. r 

Mention of Angels m the Gospels/ 
Places of oui Lord’s Abode and Ministry 
Our Lord’s Mode of Dealing with IIis 
Apostles. 

Conclusion. 

A HA PHONY OF THE FOUR 
EVANGELISTS, 

Our Lord’s Nativity. 

Our Lord’s Ministry — Second Year. 

Our Loid’s Ministry — Thud Year 
The Holy Week. 

Our Lord’s Passion 
Our Loid’s Resurrection 

OUR LORD’S NATIVITY. 

The Birth at Bethlehem. 

The Baptism m Jordan. 

The First Passover. 

OUR LORDS MINISTRY. 

SECOND YEAR. 

The Second Passover. 

Christ with the Twelve. 

The Twelve sent foith. 

et There is not a better companion to be 
found for the season than the beautiful * De- 
votional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 
tive,' by the Rev. Isaac Williams . A 

rich mine for devotional and theological 
study ** — Guardian 

te So infinite are the depths and so innumer- 
able the beauties of Scripture, and more par- 
ticularly of the Gospels , that there is some 
difficulty vi describing the manifold excellences 
of Williams' exquisite Commentary Deriv- 
ing its profound appreciation of Scripture 
Lorn the writings of the early Fathers , it is 
only what every student knows must be true 
to say that it extracts a whole wealth of 
meaning fiom each sentence, each apparently 
faint allusion , each word m the text " — 
Church Review 

“ Stands absolutely alone m our English 
literature , there is, we should say, no chance 
of its being superseded by any better book of 
its kind , and its merits are of the very highest 
order, "—Literary Churchman 

“ It would be difficult to select a more use- 
ful present, at a small cost , than this series 
would be to a young man on his first entering 
into Holy Orders, and many , no doubt, will 
avail themselves of the repubhcation of these 
useful volumes for this purpose There is an 
abundance of sermor material to be drawn 
from any one of them. ’—Church Times 


and umfoim Edition In Eight vols. 


OUR LORD’S MINISTRY. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Teaching m Galilee 

Teaching at Jeiusalem 

Last Journey from Galilee to Jeiusalem. 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem 
The Teachmgln the Temple, 

The Discourse on the Mount o Olives. 
The Last Supper <0 

OUR LORD’S PASSION. 

The Hour of Dai kh ess. 

The Agony. 

The Apprehension 
The Condemnation 
The Day of Souows 
The Hall of Judgment. 

The Crucifixion. 

The Sepulture. - 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 
The Day of Days. 

The Grave Visited. 

Christ Appearing 
The Going to Emmaus. 

The Foity Days 

The Apostles Assembled. 

The Lake m Galilee 
The Mountain m Galilee. 

The Return fiom Galilee 

** This is, m the fruest sense of the wotd, a 
* Devotional Commentary' on the Gospel nar- 
rative, opening out everywhere, as it does, the 
spintu rl beauties and blessedness of the Diwie 
message , but it is something more than thn, 
it meets difficulties almost by anticipation , 
and throws the light of learning over some of 
the very darkest passages in the New Testa- 
ment >s — Rock 

“ The author has skilfully compared and 
blended the narratives of the different Gospels, 
so as to give a synoptical view of the history 
and though the commentary is called ‘ devo- 
tional it is scholarly and suggestive in other 
respects The size of the work, exTentfyng, as 
it does, over eight volumes, may deter Pur- 
chasers and readers , but each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and we recommend students to 
taste a sample of the authors quality Some 
things they may question ; but the volumes 
are really a helpful and valuable addition to 
our stores " — Freeman 

“ The high and solemn verities of the 
Saviour's sufferings and death are treated 
with great reverence and abtliiy The 
thorough devoutness which pervades the book 
commends it to our heart There is much 
to instruct and help the believer in the Chris- 
tian life, no matter to what section of the 
Church he may belong ." — Watchman. 
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FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLT SCRIPTURE. In a 
' Senes of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D , formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5 s. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. In a tsenes 
of Sermons. By the Rev Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly Fellow of Tnmiy 
College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 5r. 


** Tins is one of the few volumes of published 
sermons that we have been able to read with 
real pleasure. They are written with a 
chastened elegance of language, and pervaded 
by a spirit of earnest and simple piety Mr 
Williams is evidently what would be called a 
very High Churchman Occasionally his 
peculiar Church views are apparent but 
bating^ a few passages here and there , these 
sermons will be read with profit by all * who 
profess and call themselves Christians * ” — 
Contemporary Review 
“ This is a new edition of a very popular—* 


and deservedly popular — work on the biography 
of the Old Testament htstory The characters 
are ably and profitably analysed ', and that by 
the hand of a master of style and thought 
. . The principle of selection has been that 
of prominence ; and partly, too , that of signi- 
ficant in the characters so ably delineated 
A more masterly analysis of Scriptural 
characters we never read, nor any which are 
more calculated to impress the mind of the 
reader with feelings of love for what is good, 
and abhorrence for what is evil .” — Rock. 


THE APOCALYPSE; WITH NOTES AND REFLEC- 
TIONS. By the Rev Isaac Williams, B D , formeily Fellow of Timity 
College, Oxfoid. New Edition Ciown 8vo $s. 

“ This work, though probably less read series of commentaries with which Jlvs gifted 
than it deserves to be, hd& always struck us author has enriched the Church -—Church 
as the deepest and most learned of all the Times 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., Rector of Baiton- 
on-lhe-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 12 s. 


“ Mr Haddan' s estimate of the bearing of 
his subject, and of its special importance at 
the present juncture is characteristic, and will 
well repay attention - . Mr Haddan 

is strictly argumentative throughout H e ab- 
stains with some strictness from everything 
which would divert either his reader or him- 
self from accurate investigation of his reason- 
ing But his volume is thoroughly well 
written, clear and forcible m style, and fair 
m tone It cannot hut render valuable service 
zn placing the claims of the Church in their 
true light before the English public ” — 
Guardian 

u Among the many standard theological 
works devoted to this important subject Mr 
Haddan' s will hold a high place ” — Standard. 

“ We should be glad to see the volume widely 
circulated and generally read ” — John Bull. 

“ A weighty and valuable treatise, and we 
hope that the study of its sound and well- 
readied pages will do much to fix the impor- 
tance, and the full meaning of the doctrine 


in question, in the minds of Church people . 
. . We hope that our extracts will lead our 

readers to study Mr. Haddan for themselves ” 
—Literary Churchman 

“ This is not only a very able and carefully 
written treatise upon the doctrine of Apostoli- 
cal Succession, but it is also a calm yet noble 
vindication of the validity of the Anglican 
Orders * it well sustains the brilliant reputa- 
tion which Mr Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and it supplements his other profound 
historical researches in ecclesiastical matters 
This book will remain for a long time the 
classic work upon English Orders ” — Church 
Revifw 

* ‘ A very temperate, but a very well reasoned 
book Westminster Review. 

“ Mr Haddan ably sustains his reputation 
throughout tke work His style is clear, his 
inferences are reasonable, and tke publication 
is especially well-timed zn prospect of the 
coming (Ecumenical Council .” — Cambridge 
University Gazette. 


A MANUAL FOR THE SIGH; with other Devotions. By Lancelot 
Andrewes, D D., sometime Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited -with a 
Preface by H. P. Liddon,M. A. Large type. With P 01 trait. Third Edition. 
24 mo. 2s 6d. 

HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By the 
Author of “Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.” New Edition. Small 
8vo. is. 
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CURIOUS MYTHS OP THE MIDDLE AGES. By S. Baiuns- 
Gould, M A., Author of “ Post-Mediaeval Preachers, 5 ’ &c. With Ulustia* 
tions. New Edition. Complete in One VoL Ciown 8vo, 6s, 


** These Essays will be found to have some- 
thin* to satisfy yiost classes of readers , the 
lovers of legends proper, the cm tents in popular 
delusions, the initiated m Darwinian aid 
Morboddoan theories , and if in the chapters 
on Tell and Gellert, we are a little struck with 
the close following of Dosed? s track, m h * ? 
preface to the Norse tales, it must be own*. d 
that there are chapters — e g , those on t V 
Divining Rod, the Man in the Moon , and the 
Seven Sleepers — which present new mat Ur, 
and deserve the praise of independent research ” 
— Quarterly Review ^ r 

* f The author , indeed, is sometimes fanciful 
and overbold in his conclusions ; but he con- 
ducts ns through marvellous ways — ways 
which he ha<> studied well before he undertook, 
to guide others; and if we do not always 
acauiesce tn his descriptions or arguments, we 


seldom differ from him without hesitation ” — 
Athene um 

“ IV e have no space to linger longer (trout a 
Book which, apart from its didactic pt eter ± uv > s, 
is an exceedingly amusing and inter tsti'g 
collection of old stories and legends of toe 
middle ages ” — Pall Mall Gazette 

** 1 hat, on his first v,sit to the varied field 
of medieval mythology, Mr Bar tng-Gmild 
should have culled as samples of its richnt ss 
the most brilliant of the fiovoers that bloomed 
in it, is scarcely to be wondered at But it 
shoivs how ferti tents the soil when he is enabled 
to cull from it so goodly a second crop as that 
which lie here presents to us The myths 
treated of in the present volume vary in- 
terest — they are all curious and well worth 
reading ” — Notes and Queries. 

n 


LETTERS PROM ROME ON THE COUNCIL, By Quirinus. 
Pepiinted fiom the “ Allgem eme Zeitung.” Authorized T 1 anslation. Crofvn 
8 vo. 12 s, 

THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL, By Janus. Authorized trans- 
lation from the German, Thud Edition Ciown Svo f 7 s 6d. 


“ A profound and learned treatise, evidently 
the wo>i of one of the first theologians of the 
day , discussing with th x f scientific fulness and 
prt cision proper to German investigation, the 
great doctrinal questions expected to come 
before the Council, and especially the proposed 
d rgma of Papal Infallibility There is pro- 
bably no work in existence that contains at 
all, still less within so narrow a compass, so 
complete a record of the origin and growth of 
the infallibilist theory, ami of all the facts of 
Church history bearing upon it, and that too 
in a form so clear and concise as to put the 
argument within the reach of any reader of 
ordinary intelligence, while the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of the writer , and his constant refe>e nee 
to the original authorities for every statement 
liable to be disputed makes the monograph as 
a whole a perfect storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation for the historical or theological stu- 
dent M — Saturday Review 
u Beginning with a sketch of the errors and 
contradictions of the Popes, and of the position 
which, as a matter of history, they held in. 
the eaily Church, the book proceeds to describe 
the three great forgeries by which the Papal 
claims were upheld — the Isidonan decretals , 
the donation of Constantine, and the decretum 
of Grattan The last subject ought to be care- 
fully studied by all who wish to understaiid 
the frightful tyranny of a complicated system 
of laws, devised not for the protection of a 
people, but as instruments for grinding them 
to subjection Then , after an historical out- 

line of the general growth of the Papal power 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
writers enter upon the peculiarly episcof>al 
and clerical question , pointing out how mar- 
vellously every little change worked m one 
direction, invariably tending to throw the 
rule of the Church into the power of Rome , 
and how the growth of new institutions, like 
ike monastic orders and the Inqui niton, gradu- 
ally withdrew the conduct of affairs from the 


Bishops of the Church in general, and consoli- 
dated the ' Papal influence For' all this, hoiv 
ever, unless we could satisfy ourselves with a 
mere magnified table of contents, the reader 
■must be referred to the book itself in which he 
•will find the interest sustained without flag 
ging to the end Pall Mall Gazette 

** In France, in Holland, and in Germany 
there has already appeared a multitude of dis- 
quisitions on this subject Among these seve- 
ral are the acknowledged compositions of men 
of high standing m the Roman Catholic world, 
— men admittedly entitled to speak with the 
authority that must attach to established re- 
putation * but not ore: of them has hitherto 
produced a work more likely to create a deep 
impression than the anonymous German pub- 
lication at the head of this notice It is not 
a piece of merely polemical writing ", it is a 
treatise dealing with a large subject in an 
impressive though partisan manner , a treatise 
grave m tone, solid m matter , and bristling 
with forcible and novel illustrations — Spec- 
tator. 

“ Rumour will, no doubt, be busy with its 
conjectures as to the name which lurks beneath 
the nom de plume of ‘ Janus * We do not 
intend to offer any contribution towards the 
elu* idation of the mystery, unless it he a con- 
tribution to say that the book bears infernal 
evidence of being the work of a Catholic , and 
that there are not many Catholics m Europe 
who could have written it . Taking it all in 
all, it is no exaggerated praise to characterize 
it as the most damaging assault on Ultra- 
montamsm that has appeared m Modem 
times Its learning is copious and complete, 
yet so admirably arranged that it invariably 
illustrates without overlaying the argument 
The style is clear and simple, aud there is no 
attempt at rhetoric It is a piece of cool 
and masterly dissection, all the more terrible 
for the passionless manner m which the 
author conducts the operation ? — Times. 
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LIFE, JOURNALS, AND LETTERS OF HENRY ALFORD, 
D D., late Dean of Canteibmy Edited by his Widow Thud and 
1 Cheaper Edition, with Poiti ait and Ulustiations. Crown 8 vo gs* 

To have known and valued Henry 
Alford will Ions; te a source of Jit art/ 't 
Satisfaction to many ethos, hinds tit >«.■ 
immediate funds whose narni s an. lull t 
•with Ins in this beautiful and tonJun g L ft, 
by Ins widow ” — Sai urday Ri wi w 

f< Here is a book of rare niftiest, the ed’t. v * 
of which bears 1 hrtduice not only of loving 
affection , as was natural , but of gnat taic , 
and happily so many of Dean Alford s left* i s 
are given that one hat a real insight into Jus 
own feelings ” — John Bull 

“ No elaboi ate memoir from the pen of ev-vi 
hi? rmost intimate friend could give a truer 
insight or refhet more clearly the beauti ful 
traits of Alford's inner character, with a J l 
the subdued and Christian sweetness which 
seems to have characterized the late Dean of 
Canterbury from his very earliest year s, than 
these daily ‘ Expo lencesf indited by his own 
hands ” — Scoi SM \N 

“ JVe must refer our readers to the volume 
for its incidents , and for very much that will 
enhance their admiration and their thankful- 
ness to God that such a life has been livid 
The memoir has been compiled by his widow 
in a spirit in perfect sympathy with his own '* 
— British Quarterly Review 

THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With a CuticaUy Revised Text, a 
D'gest of Vanous Readings , Maigmal Refeiences to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage ; Piolegomena , and a Cntical and Exegetical Commentaiy. Foi the 
use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Alford, D D., late 
Dean of Cantei bury. New Edition. Four Volumes 8vo. I02J. 

The Volumes aie sold sepaiately as follows — 

Vol. I. — The Foiu Gospels 28 j. 

Vol II — Acts to II Corinthians. 24 s. 

Vol III — Galatians to Philemon iSi’. 

Vol IV — Hebiews to Revelation. 32J. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS : 

containing the Authonzed Veision, with a levised English Text , Marginal 
References ; and a Cntical and Explanatoiy Commentaiy. By Henry 
Alford, D D , late Dean of Canteibmy. New Edition. Two Volumes, 
ol four parts 8vo 54J 6d. 

The Volumes aie sold separately, as follows — 

Vol. I, Part I — The Three first Gospels. 12^. 

Vol I, Pait II. — St John and the Acts. ior. 6d 
Vol 2, Pait I — The Epistles of St Paul. 1 6s. 

Vol. 2, Part II — Hebiews to Revelation. 8vo 16s. 

# 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS, And of the Paiochial Cleigy , with Acts of Paihament 
relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be used. By Christopher 
Hodgson, M.A , Secretaiy to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Ninth Edition. 8vo. 16s. + 


** The Life of Dean Alford will have a far 
more g neral interest than that of many more 
conspicuous theologians Pits life is 

j written dry his widow , and we need scar a h* 

\ say that it was a difficult and delicate task < 
for a nufe to undertake On the whole, Mrs 
Alford has acquitted herself admirably 
His life was the best commentary on Jus 
char acter, and the remarks we have made or 
quoted as we have gone along leave us little 
more to add Those who desire thoroughly to 
appreciate a valuable life and a beautiful 
character we refer to the volume itself ” — 
Times * 

** It was a beautiful life he lived ; and 
touchingly beautiful in its unadorned s im- 
plicit ft s the record given to us in this volume 
by Jus life-long companion, who from his 
early boyhood had shared his every thought 
. . The real value mf the memoir is that 
it gives us so attractive a portr ait of its sub- 
ject Of this too much can hardly be said 
. . The goodness, the piety, the calm 
' thaflkfulness, the ready submission, the char ity 
breathing in every line, is unmistakeable , 
And it is this that maizes the book so attrac- 
tive ” — Guardian 

“ IF e have here the simple and loving 
record of a happy , industrious, and holy life 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 

HOLY BIBLE. By the Rev. J. H. Blunt, M. A. New Edition. Small 


Svo. 2 $, 6d. 

{t Another of Mr Blunts useful and work- 
manlike compilations, which will he most 
a cup table as a household hook , or in schools 
and colleges It is a capital hook too for 
schoolmasters and pupil teachers ” — Literary 
Churchman 

“As a popular handbook , setting fo?tk a 
selection of facts of which everybody ought to 
he cognizant , and as an exposition of the 
claims of the Bible to he received as of super- 
human origin, Mr Blunt's * Key' will he use- 
ful " — Churchman 


“A great deal of useful information is 
comprised m these Pages, and the hook will no 
doubt be extensively circulated in Church 
families " — Clerical Journal 

44 We have much pleasure m recommending 
a capital handbook by the learned editor of 
1 The Annotated Book of Common Prayer 
— Church Times 

“ Merits commendation for the lucid and 
orderly arrangement m which it presents a 
considerable amount of valuable and interest- 
ing matter " — R'Scord. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF $HE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 2 s. 6aT. 


“A very valuable and practical manual, 
full of information , winch is admirably cal- 
culated to instruct and interest those for whom 
it was evidently specially intended — the laity 
of the Church of England, It deserves high 
commendation ” — Churchman. 

“ A thoroughly sound and valuable manual P 
- Church Times 


By the Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A. 
c 

“ To us it appears that Mr Blunt has suc- 
ceeded very well All necessary information 
seems to be included and the arrangement is 
excellent " — Literary Churchman. 

“It is the best short explanation of our 
offices that we knew of, and would be invalu- 
able for the use of carididates for confirmation 
m the higher classes " — John Bull 


A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AiNTD PRACTICE 
FOUNDED ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A. New Edition. Small Svo. 2 s, 6d. 


“ Of cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want 
We are often asked to recommend books for 
use m Church Sunday-schools , and we there- 
fore take this opportunity of saying that we 
know of none more likely to be of service both 
to teachers and scholars than these * Keys.' ” — 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 

“ This is another of Mr Blunt's most use- 
ful manuals, with all the precision of a school 
book , yet diverging into matte? s of practical 
application so freely as to make it most service- 
able , either as a teacher's suggestion book , or 
as an intelligent pupil's reading book P — 
Literary Churchman 

“ Will he very useful for the higher classes 
tn Sunday-schools , or rather for the fuller 


mstructiott op the Sunday-school teachers 
themselves , where the parish priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain tune regularly to 
their preparation for their voluntary task 
Union Review 

“ Another of the many useful books on 
theological and Scriptural subjects which 
have been written by the Rev John Henry 
Blunt The present is entitled * A Key to 
Christian Doctrine and Practice, founded on 
the Church Catechism,' and will take its 
place as an elementary text-book upon the 
Creed in our schools ana colleges. The Church 
Catechism is clearly and fully explained by 
the author in this * Key I Numerous re- 
ferences , Scriptural and otherwise, are 
scattered about the book " — Public Opinion 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OP CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Ancient.) Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A. New Edition. Small 


8vo 2s. 6d. 

“ It offers a short and condensed account of 
Ike origin, growth, and condition of the 
Church m all parts of the world, fro?n a d i 
down to the end of the fifteenth century Mr 
Blunts first object has been conciseness, and 
this has been admirably carried out, and to 
students of Church history this feature will 
readily recommend itself As an elementary 
work * A Key ' will be specially valuable , in- 
asmuch as it points out certain definite lines 
of thought, by which those who enjoy the 
opportunity may be guided m reading the 
statements of more elaborate histones A t 
the same time it is but fair to Mr. Blunt to 
remark that, for gene?al readers, the little 
volume contains everything that could be con- 
sistently expected m a volume of its character 
There are many no ter , theological, scriptural. 


and historical, and the ‘get up' of the book is 
specially commendable As a text-book for* 
the higher forms of schools the wfrk will be 
acceptable to numerous teachers " — Public 
Opinion. 

“It contains some concise notes on Church 
History, compressed into a small compass , and 
we think it is likely to be useful as a book of 
reference"-— -John Bull 

“A very terse and reliable collection of the 
mamfactsandmcidentsconnectedwith Church 
History " — Rock 

“It will be excellent , either for school or 
home use, either as a reading or as a reference 
book, on all the mam facts and names and 
controversies of the first fifteen centuries. It 
is both well a?~ranged and well written ” — 
Literary Churchman. 


! 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE — Continued. 

A key to the knowledge of church history 

(Modem). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. Small 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By John Pilkington Norris, M,A , Canon of Bustol, foimerly one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. # 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


** This is very muck ike best book of its kind 
we have seen The only fault is its shortness , 
1 which prevents its going into the details which 
would support and illustrate its statements , 
and which in the process of illustrating them 
would fix them upon the minds and memories 
of it& readers It is , however , a great im- 
provement upon any book of its kind we know. 
It bears all the marks of being the condensed 
work of a real scholar and of a divine too. 
7 he bulk of the book is taken up with a * Life 
of Christ * complied from the Four Gospels so 
as to exhibit its steps and stages and salient 
pofhts The rest of the book consists of inde- 
pendent chapters on special points ” — Liter- 
ary Churchman. 

“ This book is no ordinary compendium , no 
mere e cram-book* ; still less is it an ordinary 
reading book for schools , but the schoolmaster , 
the Sunday-school teachet +, and the seeker after 
a comprehensive knowledge of Divine truth 
will find itworthyofitsname CanonNorrts 
writes simply, reverently , without great dis- 
play of learning , giving the result of much 
careful study in a short compass , and adorn- 
ing the subject by the tenderness and honestv 


with which he treats it. . * . We hope 
that this little book will have a very wide 
circulation and that it will be studied ; and 
cmn promise that those who take it up will 
not readily put it down again ”■ — Record 
“ This is a golden little volume Having 
often to criticise unsparingly volumes pub- 
lished by Messrs Rwmgton , and bearing the 
deep High Church brand, it is the greater 
scitifaction to be able to commend this book so 
emphatically Its design is exceedingly modest. 
Canon Norris writes primarily to help 
‘ younger students * in studying the Gospels 
But this unpretending volume is one which 
all students may study with advantage. It * 
is an admirable manual for those who take 
Bible Classes through the Gospels Closely 
sifted in style, so that all is clear and weighty ; 
full of unostentatious learning, and pregnant 
with suggestion ; deeply reverent m spirit, 
and altogether Evangelical in spirit; Cation 
Norris* book supplies a real want, and ought 
to be welcomed by all earnest and devout 
students of the Holy Gospels ’’—London 
Quarterly Review 


A KEY TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By John 
Pilkington Norris, M.A. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s 6d. 


“It is a remarkably well-written and 
interesting account of its subject, * The Book 
of the Acts,* giving us the narrative of St 
Luke with exactly what we want m the way 
of connecting links and illustrations One 
most notable and praiseworthy characteristic 
of the book is its candour . . The book 
is one which we can hearttly recommend ” — 

Spectator. 

“ Of Canon Norms* s * Key to the Narrative 
of the Four Gospels we wrote in high approval 
not meyny months ago The present is not less 
carefully prepared, and is full of the unosten- 
tatious results of sound learning and patient 
thought ’h— London Quarterly Review 

“ This little volume is one of a series of 
* Keys* of a more or less educational character, 
which are m the course of publication by 
Messrs. Rwmgton It gives apparently a 
very fair and tolerably exhaustive resume of 
the contents of the Acts, with which it deals, 
not chapter by chapter, but consecutively in 
the order of thought .'* — School Board Chron- 
icle. 


“Few books have ever given us more un- 
mixed pleasure than this It is faultlessly 
written, so that it reads as pleasantly and 
enticingly as if it had not the least intention 
of being an * educational * book It is complete 
and exhaustive, so far as the narrative and 
all its bearings go, so that students may feel 
that they need not be hunting up other books to 
supply the lacunae It is the work of a classical 
scholar, and it leaves nothing wanting in the 
way of classical illustrations, which in the 
case of the Acts are of special importance 
And, lastly, it is theologically sound "—Liter- 
ary Churchman. 

“This is a sequel to Canon Norris's * Key to 
the Gospels * which was published two years 
ago, and which has become a general favourite 
with those who wish to grasp the leading 
features of the life and word of Christ The 
sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is done m 
the same style; there is the same reverent 
spirit and quiet enthusiasm running through 
it, and the same instinct for seizing the lead- 
ing points in the narrative — Record. 


Other Volumes are in preparation* 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES.^ 

Elegantly printed with red borders. i6mo. 2 s. 6<f each. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, OP THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

r> 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is , or m Cover, 6d 1 


** A very beautiful edition We commend it 
to the Clergy as an excellent gift-book fee 
teachers and other workers ” — Church Times 
(t This wok is a precious relic of mediaeval 
times, and will continue to be vnlutd by every 
section of the Christian Church ” — Weekly 
Review 

u A beautifully printed pocket edition of inis 
tnatvt lions production of a man , who , out of 
the dark mists oj popery, saw so much of 


experimental rehgion Those who are well 
grounded in eva, gHiuil truth may use it with 
profit ” — Record 

** A very cheap and handsome ed.iuw n -— 
Rock 

“ This new edition is a marvel oj cheapness.** 
— Church Review 

“ Beautifully printed, and very cheap edi- 
tions of this long-used hand-book of devotion.” 
— Literary World. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. By 

Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING, "Bj 

Jeremy Taylor, D.D , Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 


The 4 Holy Living * and the 4 Holy Dying’ may be had bound together m 
Ojie Volume, 5 a ; or without the red borders, 2 s 6 d . 


“ A n extremely well-printed and well got 
up edition, as pretty and graceful as possible , 
and yet not too fine for real use. We wish 
the devotions of this beautiful book were 
more commonly used Literary Church- 
man 

“ We must admit that there is a want of 
helps to spiritual life amongst us Our age is 
so secular, and in religious movements so 
bustling, that it is to be feared the inner life 
is too often forgotten Our public teachers 
may , we are sure, gam by consulting books 
which show how contentedness and selfrenu/i- 
ctation may be increased ; and m which the 
pathology of all human affections is treated 
with a fulness not common m our theological 
class rooms n — Freeman. 

“ The publishers have done good service by 
the production of these beautiful editions of 
works , which will never lose their preciousness 
to devout Christian spirits. It is not necessary 
for us to say a word as to their intrinsic 
merits ; we have only to testify to the good 
taste , judgment, and care shown in these 
editions They are extremely beautiful m 
typography and in the general getting up **■ — 
English Independent. 


** We ought not to conclude our notice of 
recent devotional books , without mentioning 
to our readers the above new, elegant, and 
cheap reprint, which we trust will never be 
out of date or out of favour in the English 
branch of the Catholic Church ** — Literary 
Churchman 

“ These manuals of piety written by the 
pen of the most beautiful winter and the most 
impressive divine of the English Church , need 
no commendation from us They are known 
to the world, readm all lands, and translated , 
we have heard, mtojdfty different languages 
For two centuries they have fed the faith of 
thousands upon thousands of souls, now we 
trust happy with their God, and perhaps medi- 
tating m Heaven with gratitude on their 
celestial truths, kindled m their souls by a 
writer who was little short of being inspired.” 
— Rock. 

“ These little volumes will be appreciated 
as presents of inestimable value ” — Public 
Opinion 

“ Either separate or bound together *, may 
be had these two standard works of ike great 
divine A good edition very tastefully printed 
and bound "-—Record. * 


A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FOR THE BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and Directions. By 
Thomas Wilson, D D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete 
Edition, in large type. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, ia, or in Cover, 6 d . 

** Thu Messrs Rwmgton have published a Supper The edition is here presented m 
new and unabridged edition of that deservedly three forms , suited to the various members of 
popular work. Bishop Wilson on the Lords the household ,” — Public Opinion. 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES — Continued. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. From the French 
of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Pnnceof Geneva A New Translation. 


11 A very beautiful edition of S Francis de 
Sales’ ‘^Devout Life . * a prettier little edition 
for binding , type, and paper, of a very great 
bool is not often seen "—Church Review 
“ The translation is a good one, and the 
volume is beautifully got up It would serve 
admirably as a gift book to those who are able 
to appreciate so spiritual a writer as St. 
Francis "—Church Times 

“ It has been, the food and hope of countless 
souls ever since its first appearance two cen- 
turies and a half ago, and i ? still ranks with 
S cup oil's ‘ Combattimento Spirituals*? and 


Arvisenefs * Memorials Vita Sacerdofahs,' 
as among the very best works of ascetic 
theology We are glad to commend this care- 
ful and convenient version to our readers — 
Union Review* 

“ We s/ioula, be curious to know by _ how 
many different hands ‘ The Devout Life ’ of 
S Francis de Sales had been translated mto 
English At any rate, its popularity is so 
great that Messrs Rivmgton have just issued 
another translation of it. The style is good, 
andPtke volume is of a most convenient size ” 
— John Bull. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING* EVIL 

THOUGHTS : wherein their Natme, Origin, and Effect are distinctly con- 
• sidered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restiammg and suppressing 
such Thoughts ; suited to the various conditions of Life, and the several tem- 
pers of Mankind, more especially of melancholy Persons. By William 
Chilcot, M.A. 


9 

“ An elegant edition of an old devotional 
manual by a clergyman who was a rector in 
Exeter at the beginning of +he last century 
It seems to contain a great deal of valuable 
truth as to the sources of evil thoughts and 
the mode m which they may be expressed ” — 
English Independent 
“ The book is worthy of a careful perusal. 


and is one which once known is likely to be 
recumed to again and again, a characteristic 
not always to be met with in works of our own 
day ” — Record 

“Messrs Rivmgton have done all that 
publishers could do to give strengthening 
matter a cheerful form "—Church Review 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT, together 
with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled Jacula Prudentum. 


“ This beautiful little volume will be found 
specially convenient as a pocket manual The 
* facula Prudentum ’ or proverbs, deserve to 
be more widely known than they are at 
present In many copies of George Herberts 
writings these quaint sayings have been un- 
fortunately omitted ” — Rock 

“ George Herbert is too much a household 
name to reqiure any introduction It will be 
sufficient to say that Messrs Rivmgton have 
published a most compact and convenient 
edition of the poems and proverbs of this illus - 
tnom English divine ” — English Church- 
man 

“An exceedingly pretty edition, the most 
ait? active form we have yet seen from this de- 
lightful author, as a gift-book ’’—Union 
Review 


“ A very beautiful edition of the quaint old 
English bard All lovers of the e Holy * Her- 
bert will be grateful to M ess? s Rivmgton for 
the caie and pains they have bestowed m 
supplying them with this and withal conveni- 
ent copy of poems so well known and so 
deservedly prized "—London Quarterly 
Review , 

“A very tasteful Utile look, add will 
doubtless be acceptable to many "—Record 
“ We commend this little book heartily to 
our readers It contains Herbert’s English 
poems and the ‘ facula Prudentum / in a 
very neat volume which does much credit to 
the publishers , it will, we hope, meet with 
extensive circulation as a choice gift-book at a 
moderate price "—Christian Observer 


THE CHRISTIAN .YEAR : Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. Elegantly printed with red bordeis, i6mo. 
2 s. 6d. Cheap edition without the red borders, limp cloth, is. ; or m paper 
cover, 6d* 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 

DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. By vauous writers. Edited by the Lev. John 1 1 ln ry 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. Editoi of the Annotated Book of Common Piajer. 
Second Edition. 

Complete m one volume of S33 pages, wife) ml 8 vo {equal to six 8 vo voh&nes of 
400 pages each), and printed m large readable type, 42A, or half-bound m 
morocco , 52 s 6 d. * 

1 Nature of the work. This Dictionary consists of a senes of oiiginal 
Essays (alphabetically ananged, and 575 111 number) on all the pnncipal subjects 
connected with the Doctrines of the Christian Church. Some idea of the subjects, 
and of the length of the articles, nitty "be foimed from tlnf follow mg titles of those 
which occupy the woik from page 700 to page 720. 


Sign. 

Simony. 

Sin, 

Sinaitic Codex. 
Socinianism. 
Solifidianism. 
Soul. 


Spinozism. 

Spirit. 

Spirit, The Holy. 

Sponsors 

Subdeacons. 

S U BLAPS ARIANISM. 
Substance. 


Suffragan. 

Sunday. 

Supererogation. 
Supernatural. 
Superstition. 
SUPRALAPS ARIANISM. 
Supremacy, Papal. 


2. Object of the Work. The wnteis of all the Essays have endeavoiued to 
make them sufficiently exhaustive to render it unnecessary for the maionty of 
readers to go further for information, and, at the same time, sufficiently suggestive 
of more recondite sources of Theological study, to help the student m following up 
his subjects. By means of a Table prefixed to the Dictionary, a regular course of 
such study may be carried out m its pages. 


3. Principles of the Work. The Editor and his coadjutois have carefully 
avoided any party bias, and consequently the work cannot be said to be either 
“Pligh Church, ” “Low Church,” or “Broad Church ” Yhe only bias of the 
Dictionary is that given by Revelation, History, Logic, and the literary ldiosyn- 
cracy of each particular conti ibutor. But the Editor has not attempted to assist 
the circulation of the book by making it colourless on the pretence of impai tiality. 
Errors are freely condemned, and truths are expressed as if they were woith ex- 
pressing ; but he believes that no terms of condemnation which may be used ever 
transgress the bounds of Christian courtesy. 


4. Part of a Series. The Dictionary of Theology is complete in itself but 
it is also intended to form part of a Series, entitled, “ A Summary of Theology,” 
of which the second volume, “A Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools of 
Thought,” is in the press. 


“ Taken as a whole the articles are the 
work of practised writers, and well 11 formed 
and solid theologians . We know no 
book of its size and bulk which supplies the 
information here given at all , far less which 
supplies it m an arrangement so accessible , 
with a completeness of information so thorough , 
and with an ability m the treatment of pro- 
found subjects so great . Dr. Hook's most 
useful volume is a work of high calibre, but it 


is the woik of a single mind We have here 
a wider range of thought from a greater 
variety of sides We have here also the work 
of men who evidently know what they write 
about, and are somewhat more profound (to 
say the least ), , than the winters of the current 
Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies ” — Guar- 
dian 

* ‘ M ere an tiquartamsm , however interesting, 
has little place m it. But for all practical 
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purposes its historical articles are excellent 
They are of course , and of necessity , a good 
deal condensed , yet they are wonderfully 
complete; see for example such articles as 
' Atheism,* 1 Cabbala,' ' Calvinism / ‘ Cau- 
ofttzaiion, ' Convocations , * * Evangelical J 

' Fathers,' ' Infant Baptism * &ec , £rc But 
the strength of the book lies in the theology 
proper , and herein more particularly in what 
one ma y call the metaphysical side of doctrine i 
— see th* articles on ' Conceptualism f * Doubt 
* Dualism ' ‘ Election * Eternity 'Everlast- 
ing Punishment f 'Fatalism,' and the like 
IVe mention these as characteristic of the 
book A t the same time other more practical 
matters are fully dealt with. There are ex- 
cellent and elaborate papers on such words as 
* Eucharist ' Confession ,* 'Blood,' 'Cross,' 

' A ntichnstf to say nothing of the host of minor 
matters on which it is most convenient to be 
able to turn to a book which gives you at a 
glance the pith of a whole library m a column 
or a page Thus it will be obvious that it 
takeFki very much wider range than any 
undertaking of the same kind in our language; 
and that to those of our clergy who have not 
the fortune to spend r>& books, and would not 
have the leisure to use them if they possessed 
them , it will be the most serviceable and re- 
liable substitute for a large library we can 
thTJtk of And in many cases, while keeping 
strictly within its Province as a Dictionary , it 
contrives to be marvellously suggestive of 
thought and reflections , which a serious 
minded man will take with him and ponder 
over for his own elaboration and future use 
As an example of this &e may refer to the 
whole article on Doubt It is treated of 
under the successive heads of, — (1) its nature; 
(2) its origin ; (3) the history of the principal 
periods of Doubt; (4) the consciousness— or 
actual experience of Doubt, and how to deal 
with its different phases and kinds ; (5) the 
relations of Doubt to action and to belief To 
explain a little we will here quote a para- 
graph or two, which may not be unacceptable 
to our readers . , The variety of the 

references given m the course of this article, 
and at its conclusion , show how carefully the 
writer has thought out and studied his subject 
m its various manifestations in many various 
minds , and illustrate very forcibly how much 
reading goes to a very small amount of space 
m anything worth the name of ' Dictionary of 
Theology ' We trust most sincerely that the 
book may be largely used For a present to a 
clergyman on his ordination , or from a par- 
ishioner to his pastor, it would be most appro- 
priate It may indeed be called ' a box of 
tools for a working clergyman ,"' — Literary 
Churchman 4 

"Seldom has an English work of equal 
magnitude been so permeated with Catholic 
instincts, and at the same time seldom has a 
work on theology been kept so free from the 
drift jf Rhetorical incrustation Of course it 
is not meant that all these remarks apply in 
their full extent to every article * In a great 
Dictionary there are compositions, as m a 
great house there are vessels , of various kinds 
Some of these at a future day may be replaced 
by others more substantial in their build, 
more proportionate m their outline, and more 
elaborate tn their detail But admitting all 
this, the whole remains a home to which the 
student will constantly recur » sure to find 


spacious chambers , substantial furniture, and 
(which is most important ) no stinted light ” — 
Church Review 

" The second and final instalment 'of Mr, 
Blunts useful Dictionary, itself but a part of a 
more comprehensive plan, is now before the pub- 
lic, and fully sustains the mainly favourable 
impression created by the appearance of the 
first part Within the sphere it has marked 
out for itself, no equally useful book oft eference 
exists m English for the elucidation of theolo- 
gical problems. . . . Entries which dis- 

play much care, research, and judgment in 
compilation, and which will make the task op 
the parish priest who is brought face to face 
with any of the practical questions which they 
involve far easier than has been hitherto 
The very fact that the utterances are here and 
there somewhat more guarded and hesitating 
than quite accords with our judgment, is a 
ghu&in so far as it protects the work from the 
charge of inculcating extreme views, and will 
thus secure its admission in many places where 
moderation is accounted the crowning grace * 
— Church Times 

" The writers who are at work on it are 
scholars and theologians, and earnest de- 
fenders of the Christian faith They evi- 
dently hold fast the fundamental doctrines op 
Christianity, and nave the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising ministry at heart More- 
over, their scheme is a noble one , it does credit 
not only to their learning and zeal, but also to 
their tact and discretion ' — London Quar- 
terly Review 

" Infinitely the best book of the kind m the 
language , and, if not the best conceivable, it 
is perhaps the best we are ever likely to see 
within its compass as to size and scope A ccu- 
rate and succinct m statement , it may safely 
be trusted as a handbook as regards facts, 
while in our judgment , this second part still 
maintains the character we gave the first, 
namely, of showing most ability in its way op 
treating ike more abstract and metaphysical 
side of theological questions. The liturgical 
articles also m this part deserve especial men- 
tion The book is sure to make its own way 
by sheer force of usefulness " — Literary 
Churchman 

"It is not open to doubt that this work, of 
which the second and concluding part has just 
been issued, is m every sense a valuable and 
important one Mr Blunts Dictionary is a 
most acceptable addition to English theological 
literature Its general style is terse and 
vigorous Whilst its pages are free from 
wordiness, there is none of that undue conden- 
sation which, under the plea of judicious bre- 
vity, ve Is a mere empty jotting down of fami- 
liar statements {and mis-statements), at second 
or, it may fie, third hand front existing works 
Dean Hook r s well-known Dictionary makes 
the nearest approach to the one now before us, 
but Mr. Blunfs is decidedly the better of the 
two ’’—English Churchman 

"It will be found of admirable service to all 
students of theology, as advancing and main- 
taining ike Church's views on alt subjects as 
fall within the range of fair argument ana 
inquiry It is not often that a work of so 
comprehensive and so profound a nature is 
marked to the very end by so many signs of 
wide and careful research, sound criticism, 
and well-founded and well-expressed belief"— 
Standard. 
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A GLOSSARY OP ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS. Containing 
Brief Explanations of Words used m Theology, Liturgiology, Chronology, 
Law, Architecture, Antiquities, Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Median al 
Latm; together with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heiesies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and Ceremonial, 
and Miscellaneous Subjects By Various Wj iters. Edited by the Rev Orby 
Shipley, M. A. CiownSvo. iSs. 7 

A HANDY BOOK- OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPI- , 
DATIONS ACT, 1S71. With the Amendment Act, 1S72 With Remarks 
on the Qualification and Practice of Diocesan Sui\eyois. By Edward G. 
Bruton, F R I.B.A., and Diocesan Surveyor, Oxford, Second Edition. 
Ciown Svo 5 s. 

9 0 

ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S LITURGY. Translated b r H. 

C. Romanoff, Author of “ Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 
Russian Church,” &c. With Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 41-. 6d, 


LIFE IN THE WORLD ; being a Selection fi cm Sermons preachedjrt 
St Luke’s, Berwick Street. By the Rev Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of 
St. George-in-the-East. Second Edition. Small Svo. 5^ 


THE PEEFSCT MAN ; 01, Jesus an Example of jGodly Life. By the 
Rev. Harry Jones, M A,, Rector of St. George-in-the-East. Second 
Edition Ciown Svo. 3-f. 6d. 

SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH, By H C. Romanoff. With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by the Authoi of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Second Edition, 
Crown Svo. js 6d 

“ The twofold object of this work is * to 
present the English with correct descriptions 
of the ceremonies of the Greco-R ussian Church , 
and (it the same time with pictures of domestic 
life m Russian homes , especially those of the 
clergy and the middle class of nobles and, 
beyond question , the author’s labour has been 
so far successful that , whilst he t Church 
scenes may be commended as a series of mod 
dramatic and picturesque tableaux , her social 
sketches enable us to look at certain points be- 
neath the surface of Russian life, and ma- 
terially enlarge our knowledge of a country 
concerning which we have still a very great 
deal to learn ” — Athenaeum 


“ The volume before ns is anythin but a 
formal liturgical treatise It might be more 
valuable to a few scholars if it were , but it 
would certainly failZo obtain perusal at the 
hands of the great majority of those whom the 
writer, not unreasonably , hopes to attract by 
the narrative style she has adopted What she 
has set before ns is a series of brief outlines , 
which , by their simple effort to clothe the 
information given us m a living garb, 
reminds us of a once-popular Childs’ bock 
which we remember a generation ago, called 
‘ Sketches of Human Manners ’” — Church 
Times. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OP RELHHQUS i 
BELIEF. By S. Baetng-Gould, M A., Author of “Curious Myths of ' 
the Middle Ages.” 

Vol. I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. Second Edition. 

Svo. 15 s. 

Vol. II. CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 151. 


THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK. By T. K. Arnold, M.A. Third 
Edition. !2mo. js 6d. Key, 3^. 6d. 
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